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PREFACE 


I SHOULD like to express my deep gratitude to the 
editor of this series. Professor Lancelot Hogben, 
F.R.S* He read my typescript with care and dis¬ 
crimination, to my very great advantage. My work, 
1 am sure, has gained immeasurably from his 
constant flood of ideas and fresh viewpoints. One 
could not wish to have had a more considerate or 
more stimulating editor. I also wish to thank my 
colleague. Dr. E. M. Hampson, for her kindness 
in reading my final proofs. 

The reader will notice that the illustrations 
are inserted in groups instead of singly at the 
appropriate references in the text. This has been 
done to expedite the binding which otherwise 
would have been delayed for many months. To 
minimize the inconvenience to the reader I have 
added cross references to the text under all the 
illustrations. It is hoped that when production 
diflBcultics decrease tfial 'it will be possible to 
arrange for the insertion of the illustrations in the 
more usual style. 

H. H. 

King’s College, Aberdeen. 

May, 1946. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tms book deals with a very small slab of human history, small in two 
dimensions. The period it traverses is a minute j&action of the millennia 
which have elapsed since talkative animal s with the tridt of using tools 
began to people our planet, and the patch of earth to which its narrative 
refers more especially is a small island off the coast of the smallest of the 
five continents. To know something about its comparatively recent past is a 
paltry substitute for knowledge of the historic record in its entirety; but for 
those of us who belong to the Anglo-American speech community, the 
record has a peculiar interest. We are bound to it in a special sense wbidi 
extends beyond its laws, its conquests, its trade or even its inventions. Its 
story is the due to why we do things in out own way. 

History of the Hotnekitd must therefore take within its scope and treat fiiUy 
many topics which are dealt with no>t at all or but meagrely in more con- 
ventiond history texts. In the broadest sense of the term, history should 
acquaint us with the record of man’s achievements and failures as a guide and 
spur to the exerdse of human reason directed to the survival of human life on 
earth. The reader who has not yet read Gordon Childe’s* What Happened in 
History may turn to it as a background for the more restricted theme of what 
follows. History as Childe uses the term, and as the author of this book uses it, 
is not just “past politics” nor even is it, as those who have recanted this nine¬ 
teenth century obsession now concede, merely politics diluted with economics. 
It is the story of the life of mankind, the natural history of an animal species 
with habits so peculiar and a record so unique as to justify a sdence devoted 
to its own past. 

Each new generation of human beings makes new demands on the 
sdentific study of man’s past, and faces new problems which should en¬ 
courage the professional Ustorian to retrace his steps and to explore new 
facets of the human record. Much of the history of the conventional text¬ 
book is therefore irrelevant to the problems which we now fiice on the 
threshold of an era of air travel, dectrification, plastics and light metals. 
Historians of the Victorian age had other preoccupations. Legal and con¬ 
stitutional issues, the rise of nationalism and religious controversies ines¬ 
capably circumscribed their approach to the political set-up of their time. 
So the history we learnt at s(±ool, like some of the history still taught in 
school and university alike, made no pretence of displa 3 nng the past as a 
balance sheet of man’s increasing command over nature by advancing 
knowledge and new social technique emerging from the multitudinous 
activities of practical life. Within the fiamework of history, so conceived, 
party politics, diplomatic chicanery and international riva^ are the high 
lights. Wax and omquest tank among the supreme achievements of nations. 
Youtfafiil ardour is stimulated and patriotism enfiamed by episodes of wasteful 
strifis invested with romantic rhetoric exalting the greatness of the national 
herd. Our own century calls for a new kind of history, a history of human 

* Penguin Books. 
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life in its entirety exhibiting wars like poverty and disease for what they are, 
morbid phenomena which signalize a breakdown rather than an advance in 
the process of civilization. 

To be sure, power politics is a real phenomenon, but it is a small facet 
of the entire record of man’s life, and the least inspiring to future achieve¬ 
ments of the sort which have made man the most successful animal species 
in the panorama of evolution. The new history must fortify confidence in 
our ability to solve the problems peculiar to our time by acquainting us 
with man’s perennial success in solving past problems. Politics, whether 
national or international, will be relegated to a lower level. The state will no 
longer occupy the centre of the stage. Instead of regarding history as a 
product of statecraft we shall view it as a process of natural growth. In 
numberless associations, men and women play their part in this process. 
*‘The web of civilization is woven, not by governments, but by individuals, 
and the threads which compose it are not the formal bonds which stretch 
jfrom sovereign to subject, but a thousand delicate filaments spun by the 
creative energy of countless spirits.”* 

“Whoever could make two ears of com or two blades of grass to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of man¬ 
kind, and do more essentii service to his country than the whole race of 
politicians put together.” Thus spoke the King of Brobdingnag to Gulliver. 
How men lived and worked and thought throughout the ages, how man 
advanced his knowledge and increased his dominion over matter—such are 
the great things of history. They show man at his best, striving and working 
towards great social ends. History of this sort brings vividly before our 
minds how social advancement resets from the co-operation of many minds 
working within a given social environment, as, for example, how scientific 
knowledge and practical experience culminated in the triumph of power 
production over human labour. 

Samuel Smiles was right when he tried to fire the imagination of young 
people with the triumphs of men of science and of action in the Victorian 
age. His mistake was to ascribe inventions to individuals and to regard them 
as the outcome of individual effort and talent. The story of the steam engine 
is meaningless if it starts with James Watt. It is meaningless too if it starts 
with Savery or Newcomen. We appreciate its real significance in the history 
of mankind only when we examine it against the economic and social badc- 
ground of the time. The wood famine of the seventeenth century and the 
dilBBculties that faced miners in working deep pits and keeping them dear 
of water provides a due to much that would otherwise be obscure and 
purposeless—^the study of atmospheres, the vacuum, the condenser, and so on. 

The new power, of which Samud Smiles was the poet, had immense 
repercussions throughout the whole dvilized world. First applied to pumping 
water out of mines, its usefulness extended later to factories and then to 
tramport, thus increasing production and opening the door to vast possi^ 
bilities of a higher standard of living. In the Victorian age, the rele^ of 
new sources of energy deeply influenced every aspect of man^s life~his 
working hours, his mode of living, his Idsure, for leisure in the sense of 

* R. H. Tawney. 
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fm time at the disposal of the individual was a product of industrialism, 
his xdations with other lands and his conception of political institutions. 
The railway broke down the isolation of centuries as the roads of iron, 
later of steel, were driven across continents. Sleepy hamlets, long marooned 
from the main stream of social and cultural activities, were brought within 
a wider scheme of things. Their mode of living, their food, their dress, their 
social outlook were transformed as their inhabitants were swept within a 
vaster and more complicated organization. 

Hardly had the steamer triumphed over the sailing ship when a new link 
was added to the chain of communications. The invention of the internal- 
combustion engine in the last quarter of the nineteenth century opened up 
immense possibilities. New substitutes for human effort, oil and elcctxidty, 
began to replace steam and lilce steam power invaded both industry and 
transport. The motor car and the bus completed the disintegration of rural 
life begun by the railway; and the aeroplane has now made former political 
units seem ridiculously small. National boundaries now figure as the creation 
of children pegging out individual claims to a place on the earth’s surface 
after much futile bickering and squabbling and stand-up fights. 

? Meanwhile applied science has revolutionized the transmission of news. 
First the telegraph and the telephone, and now the radio, have spun visible 
and invisible webs over the face of the whole world, bringing the most 
remote places into immediate contact with the rest of the world. “What is 
distance? Where are political boundaries,” asks H. G. Wells, “when man 
can speak to many men across a thousand miles of space?” 

So conceived the history of the near past has two lessons for our own 
time and for our Homeland. It emphasizes our debt to men and women of 
different social origins and of other nations. It also forces on our attention 
what new facilities for the satisfaction of common human needs are now at 
our disposal. 

The great scientific work which culminated in this technical revolution 
resulted, as G. N. Clark puts it, “from the conscious or unintentional co¬ 
operation of many minds” worldng when the time was ripe for a power 
superior to the water wheel or human labour. This co-operation, it should 
be noticed, is seldom limited by national boundaries. ladeed, all nations 
have lent and all have borrowed in the progress of civilization. The discovery 
and utilization of electricity—one of the greatest forces in the world to-day— 
is a notable example of this cosmopolitan character of invention. Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy and the United States all made their contributions 
to the &x3l triumph of electric power, light and radio. The very names 
ampirey volty marsey now household words, are evidence of this. History of 
the Homeland will tell of these achievements not as an appendix to a redtd 
of political intrigues, but as an integral and fundamental part of man’s story. 
Out modem science of nutrition proclaims the same truth. It owes its origin 
to scientific work in Holland, in Belgium, in Russia, in Britain, in France 
and in America. 

Here, surely, is a fact of inestimable importance which the modem 
historian must recognize. The old history, concerned mainly with power- 
politics, has been sectional and nationalist. It has stressed the elements that 
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divide mtions. It has glorified the rivalries of nation-herds. It has provoked 
chauvinism and has promoted flag worship, driving mankind towards self- 
destruction. In short, it has been a force maldng forwar. History which takes 
within its scope advances in science, in technology, in business administration 
and in knowledge generally, points to the agencies which are unifying 
mankind, and making the Homeland a safe household in a community of 
good neighbours. By paying due attention to the constructive work of mankind, 
whether in science or in economics, in philosophy or in literature, history 
can also stimulate interest in man’s power to bring the good life within the 
grasp of an ever-widening range of peoples, whether Englishmen or Germans, 
Chinese or A&icans. It can give young people, and those who teach them, 
courage and confidence to face an unknown future without the impedimenta 
of outworn traditions. Instead of stultifying and discouraging an adventurous 
curiosity about human destiny, it can &e human beings with faith in them¬ 
selves and in the capacity of man to establish peace and prosperity on earth. 

History devoted mainly to power politics gives a distorted view of social 
development. It creates the illusion that all progress comes from the struggle 
of power-groups for mastery; and this illusion is the prolific parent of dis¬ 
illusionment. The record of our past reveals bitter struggles between social 
and economic groups; but it is wrong to imagine that nothing else was 
happening meanwhile, or that such struggles are the necessary price of all 
social change. Some of the greatest social advances have come about by 
general consent and by general enlightenment. It is true that there are 
always some sections opposed to change which challenges selfish interests 
or traditional habits; but progress m many directions has often resulted from 
widespread acceptance of new social values. The abolition of slavery is a 
case in point. It was bitterly opposed by shipping and planting interests 
who made profit out of that iniquitous trade, but the emancipation move¬ 
ment was xiot a party question. Men and women of all parties and religious 
beliefs worked together to secure the Acts of 1807 and 1833 which brought 
to an end the slave trade and slavery in British possessions. 

An indisputable object-lesson of this feature of social development is the 
fall in the infantile death-rate in the twentieth century, shown in the figures 
below. 


TOTAL INFANT MORTALITY COMPARED BY PERIOD 
(Quinquennia from 1871 to 1940) 

V (per 1,000) 


Quinquennium 

New 

Zealand* 

Holland 

Auatralia 

Norway 

Sweden 

U.S.A. 

En|dand{ 
fie Wales j 

Scotland 

1871-76 \ 







163 

127 

1876-80 J 

102 





PI 

146 

118 

1806-1900 

80 

161 

112 

96 

101 


156 

130 

1921-26 

43 

64 

68 

52 

60 

74 

76 

92 

1936-40 

32 

37 

39 

39 

42 

61 

65 

76 


* Eatduding Maoris* 
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In the quinquennium 1871-5 infantile mortality in England and Wales was 
163. In Scotland it was 127. At the close of the century the corresponding 
figures were 166 and 130. From 1900 to 1940 the rate fell to 66 in the case 
of England and Wales, and to 76 in the case of Scotland. Behind that great 
change is a vast increase of knowledge, a ^ast spread of education and a 
vast machinery of permissive or compi^sory legislation to implement the 
new knowledge and bring about the spread of education. How did this 
spread of health legislation per se come about in Britain? It is safe to say 
t^t this gigantic magnification of human life, and the intricate body of law¬ 
making which lies behind it, was accomplished by general consent and general 
good sense without becoming at any stage a major party issue. Though the 
rate of improvement varied in response to different social, political and 
geographic^ conditions, the fall was not confined to any one country. In 
fact, no nation can claim the sole credit for its social advancement. The 
knowledge on which human progress rests is cosmopolitan. 

A large part of this bo<d: is concerned with the rise and development of 
capitalism, and rightly so. For the fate of capitalism is also a burning issue 
of our time; and we are too apt to forget that an economic system, which 
nas achieved such marvels in the realm of production, is a constantly changing 
one. It has changed in our own generation. It has changed vastly since the 
days ®f our grandparents. Despite these changes, we continue to talk about 
private enterprise, about demoaacy, about nationalism, just as our grand¬ 
fathers did. We use the same phrases, the same arguments, forgetting that 
we ate living in an entirely different world, in which the old labels have 
lost their relevance to contemporary circumstances. 

During the mid-quarters of the nineteenth century, Britain was the 
workshop of the world. She had been the first to follow the path of in¬ 
dustrialism. When the Great Exhibition was held in 1861, she stood un¬ 
challenged before the world. By all the tests recognized by the Victorian 
industrialist—export figures, output of coal and iron, and so on—^no other 
country was so prosperous. Between 1850 and 1872 our exports rose from 
£71m to £266m; our eaqjorts of cotton goods and yam from ;C28m to £80m. 
Our production of pig iron from 2 million to 6 ■ 7 million tons. Our output of 
coal rose from 56m to 123-6m tons. Those who could close their eyes to 
hideous new towns or diose to regard them as the inescapable price of 
material achievement, had every justification for optimism. It was natursd that 
a prosperous middle class, whose enterprise and initiative had been largely 
responsible for this achievement, should have implicit frith in the blind 
workii^ of economic forces, uncontrolled and unchecked by the State, except 
to correct gross abuses such as child labour in factory and mine. The job of 
tlw State was to keep the ring, to safeguard property and contracts on which 
business enteiprise depends, but apart from this to leave well alone. 

Such was the doctrine called laissee-faire. The economic machine required 
no direction or control firom above. It was self-r^uladve. The interplay of 
the forces of demand and supply sufficed to bring about the most economical 
distribution of capital and latour. Rising prices attracted labour and capital 
to an industry. So output must increase. Conversely, frlling prices, not due 
to a fidl in real costs, discouraged the flow of capital and labour into industries 
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with less need for them. If the supplies of a commodity were relatively 
small, high prices must therefore che^ consumption. Increased supplies in 
turn depress prices, and so encourage consumption. AH that was necessary 
was to permit the forces of supply and demand to operate freely. 

Within the framework of this philosophy there was no niche for considera¬ 
tions of social justice or for a public poUcy of social security. It was an axiom 
that the economic machine was designed to produce goods, and this object 
could best be achieved by giving the industrialist freedom to use his capital 
and labour in whatever way yielded the largest profit. This control of the 
use to which material and human resources can be put by the free operation 
of prices was the essential feature of what we call the capitalist system. It is 
important to realize this. Once the forces of demand and supply are con¬ 
trolled or directed by the State, as under National Socialism in Germany 
or war-time controls in Britain, we are on the high road to the destruction 
of capitalism and the creation of a new system. 

Belief in private enterprise and competition was widespread in Britain 
throughout the Victorian age. It was deeply rooted in the conditions of the 
time. One did not doubt that swift expansion of industry and trade were 
sufficient proof of its credentials. Freedom for our grandfathers meant 
freedom to own and to manage property m the owner’s own way, freedom 
to set up in business and to produce whatever the consumer demanded, 
freedom to export goods and capital to any part of the world where profit 
was procurable. Through the co-operation of individual interests, working 
within these so-called conditions of freedom, the most economical distribu¬ 
tion of capital and labour would inevitably come about. It was also an axiom 
that the same principle should apply to foreign trade. Remove all restrictions 
on the free flow of goods from one country to another and each must produce 
the goods which it is best suited to produce. As individuals, working within 
a system of free private enterprise and division of labour operated without 
social checks, nations must co-operate with one another, each by using its 
own resources to the best advantage and freely exchanging its surplus goods 
for those more urgently needed at home or more cheaply produced abroad. 
A blind faith in the operation of individual interests and uncritical acceptance 
of output, imports and exports as the yardstick of progress conspired to 
encourage an exhilarating atmosphere of social hopeftilness. 

Regarding the economic system as a self-regulating machine and the free 
operation of the profit motive as the mainspring of its action, the Victorian 
liberal identified the progress of democracy with extension of the franchise 
to all adults. Once this process was complete, fully fledged democracy 
would exist. For long the middle class industrialist, now partly assimilated 
in a landed aristocracy, hesitated about giving the vote to the working classes, 
believing that the voter without property had m stake in the country. As 
the working classes gained strength from organization, their claims could no 
longer be ignored. By the Reform Acts of 1887 and 1884, the franchise was 
extended to the whole male adult population. If democracy labeb the frm 
of government in which all men sham the right to vote for representatives 
to Parliament and to Local Authorities, the goal of democratic devdopment 
was reached when women were included under tte Acts of 1918 and 1926.. 
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At each election men and women could henceforth listen to a spate of 
speeches, and j&ll in slips of paper with the reassuring belief that they held 
the destiny of the Homeland in their collective custody. Political freedom, 
PA defined by Victorian liberalism, was this periodic ritual at the polling 
booth. Liberal historians accordingly presented to their credulous public 
a panorama throughout which the Crown and Parliament hold the centre 
of the stage; and the audience left the theatre convinced that governments 
weave the pattern of national life and that international affairs are the hybrid 
offspring of diplomatic activity by military prowess. Democracy, as they 
defined it, was accepted on the tacit understanding that it should not attempt 
to challenge the existing economic and social order. Industrialism, advancing 
ftom one triumph to another, was willing to concede something of its 
gains to the working class in the form of shorter hours, better conditions, 
higher wages and social insurance. So there was some elbow room for legis¬ 
lation about hours of labour, wages and social insurance, though even such 
attempts to humanize economic conditions which bore heavily on a large 
section of the community, met strong opposition. 

Is this what we still mean by democracy when we speak of the Second 
World War as a struggle between democracy and fascism or nazism? The 
question is one which calls for answer in clear and unmistakable terms. 
We cannot be clear about it unless we appreciate the way in which world 
conditions, and with conditions the meaning of words to describe them, 
have changed in the last few generations. Before the close of last century 
Britain had lost her proud position of workshop of the world. This was in¬ 
evitable. As industrMsm spread over the world, one country after another 
embsiked on the path of power production and large-scale industry. Before 
1900 Germany and the United States had firmly established mechanized 
factory production within their bounds. Japan Was swiftly moving in the 
same dimetion. Elsewhere on the Continent, in India and in South Africa, 
the first rumblings of the industrial revolution were vocal. 

Several features of this changing world order are particularly relevant to 
homeland problems of to-day. One is that the growth of industrialism ^vas 
made possible only by outstanding achievements both in the realm of 
theoretical science and in technology, i.e. the practical application of science 
to industry. This enormously increased man’s dominion over matter and 
multiplied a thousandfold the capacity of industry to produce goods. Search 
for markets intensified accordingly, because the existing economic system 
only responded to needs backed by money. Since the purchasing power of 
the masses at home was insufficient to k^ the wheels of industry going, 
capitalists scoured the face of the earth for purchasers of their products 
and for outlets for their capital. Thus undeveloped countries, such as South 
America, Africa and the Dominions offered a fe^^e field both to the investor 
^d to the manufacturer* They needed capital equipment and, above all, 
railways which the metal industries of Britain were able to supply. 

This quickening pace of production with concomitant opening up of new 
lands and discovery of new resources intensified competition in world 
markets. There were complaints of undercutting and of lower labour costs 
abroad. The need to keep costs low at home became one pf die hattle-<a:ies 
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of Britisb industrialists. Under such conditions capitalism was no longer 
conciliatory, or indeed able to yield to the demands of the masses for higher 
wages and greater assistance to the tmemployed, the sick and the aged. After 
the First World War it was clear that every achievement in social well-being 
was strikii^ at the roots of an economic system which depended on world 
markets and on the profit motive. As the demands of labour became more 
challenging and far-reaching the difficulty of accommodating capitalism and 
government by popular consent became articulate. 

Part of the difficulty was due to the fact that an enormous increase in the 
productive capacity of agriculture and industry throughout the world had not 
proved to be an unmixed blessing. Capitalism now showed itself to be in¬ 
capable of fully utilizing the firuits of its own productiveness. Indeed, it was 
forced to resort to all sorts of devices to check production or destroy output, 
and this at a time when millions of people, with or without the vote, were 
inadequately fed, insufficiently clothed and wretchedly housed. The crisis 
of 1929-32 saw the figures of unemployment mount to fantastic heights 
everywhere, and this, in large measure, was due to man’s triumphs over 
nature, not to the impoverishment of the world. Inevitably, the scope of 
what Victorian industrialists called state interference widened. What was at 
stake was less the form than the fimction of government; but if the form 
could not adapt itself to new functions it was doomed. In the domain of 
international affairs free trade was morally bankrupt; while the sole surviving 
exponents of laissez-faire in the domain of domestic relations were the 
economists who used it as a convenient assumption on which to build their 
“pure theory.” Everywhere in Europe a new type of political gangster made 
his appearance, taming the failure of ffee trade to the discredit of pacifism 
and using the discomfiture of laissez-faire to ridicule the ffanchise. 

Is the fight for democracy in this set ting a mere catchphrase? If democracy 
signifies nothing more than the right to vote, the answer is yes', but we do 
poor justice to our social heritage if we assume that those who did battle 
most valiantly for the franchise necessarily regarded it as the proper role of 
govenument to be the custodian of private profit and the protector of free 
competition. The democratic tradition has grown with a widening realization 
of needs human beings share and common dangers which beset them. 
With that realization goes the recognition of the possibility of accomplishing 
social adjustment by rational assent, where the political machinery exists to 
record it and the instruments of education exist to promote general enl%hten- 
ment concerning the scope of our common humanity. Democracy conceived 
in such terms implies a certain type of popular education no less than the 
existence of the popular franchise. 

We have still to go fitr before we have both essentials of popular govern¬ 
ment in Britain. In England with its dual system of education at all levels— 
its preparatory and elementary schools, its so-called public and county 
secondary schools, its ancient and provincial universities, and its technics 
colleges—the higher posts in the dvil service aitd the legal profession remam 
the preserve of a mandarin caste, as do the more lucrative branches of medicine. 
The pitffessions whidh most influence public o|finion are out of touch with the 
masses, and the system dT instniction which exists in schools and ccflkges 
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sumves from a time when there was no prevision of the impaa of modem 
technology on the functions of democratic government. 

We train technicians to turn a blind eye on the social consequences of 
scientific discovery. We train administrators to carry out their responsibilities 
in complete ignorance of the forces which are revolutionizing human in¬ 
stitutions and human aspirations in the age of potential plenty. We have not 
begun to train a generation of citizens alert to ^e common resources science 
has made available for the satisfaction of our common needs. Meanwhile 
technology has placed at om: disposal new techniques for shaping public 
opinion, the daily press, the film and the radio. We have thus acquired new 
instruments for adult education before we have brought the technique of 
educating youth into line with the basic requirements of democracy defined 
as the promotion of social adjustment by rational assent arising from growing 
understanding of needs we share and widespread knowledge of the available 
means for satisfying them. 

The growth of capitalism, the progress of technology and theoretical 
science, the history of our educational system, the rise of the daily press, 
the introduction of the film and radio are but a few of the themes which 
eclipse the traditional preoccupations of academic historians, if we seek in 
our past an answer to such questions as the place of national socialism or 
fascism in contemporary history. The study of history cannot guide us to a 
rational perspective of current events if it disregards what is essentially novel 
about out present problems. Contemporary life is unique in many ways, 
and history rightly taught should bring this uniqueness into focus as a 
challenge to face new issues bravely as men and women have faced them in 
the past. The system of human communications of the century of railroads, 
automobiles, aeroplanes, telegraphs and telephones has no parallel in the past. 
Urbanization on an unprecedented scale within a new framework of com¬ 
munications is a new ecological pattern. Within this framework a diversity 
of human occupations cuts across the traditional role of male and female in 
agricultural communities to generate new problems of sex adjustment in a 
society which has at its disposal new ways of conserving infant life and new 
techniques for family limitation. The perils of overpopulation give place to 
the prospect of race suicide. 

To be sure, there has been greater insecurity of human life in past ages, 
but never before has there been such widespread uneasiness generated by 
the contrast between what is and our nascent awareness of what might be. 
The writer of this book believes that history can furnish us with rational 
grounds for hope in the future of the human experiment; but it can do so 
if, and only if, it helps us to shed traditional beliefs and customs which 
otetruct a ludd recognition of what is essentially new. It can do so only if it 
encourages an adventurous acceptance of the challenge which new problems 
pffer. The task of History of the Homdand is not to declaim an obituary on the 
amputated limbs and vestigial organs of the body politic. It is to make us more 
alert to problems which human beings are facing for the first time at a tempo 
of change which is entirely novel. The positive accomplishments of human 
ingenuity in the past 150 years overshaitow all the previous achievements of 
mankind since the beginning of the Neolithic revolution. That was, may be. 
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16,000 years ago; and the story of it is in What Happened in History. If 
History of the HomeHand harps on the occurrences of so short a fragment 
of time, it is because the last century and a half has been a phase of ecological 
mutation worthy of comparison with the transition &om food gathering and 
hunting to tillage and pasture. 

Because History of the Homdand does in &ct deal with so small a slab of 
time, dates which are the bane of historical studies assume an aspect more 
forbidding than need be on the broader canvas of the human record as 
Professor Childe depicts it. It is therefore fitting to reassure the reader with 
reference to a distinction between two ways of envisaging an interconnected 
sequence of events. Meticulous memorization of the precise calendrical 
reference of a social event is rarely of importance except to the examination 
candidate; but it calls for little effort of memory to place the approximate date 
of an occurrence, if one has a lively appreciation of its interconnections with 
other noteworthy occurrences against a background of a few outstanding 
figures which few of us in fact contrive to forget. Of such 1688, 1746, 1816 
and 1832 in the last three centuries are landmarks which have associations for 
most of us. Givm the fact that one knows what these stand for as milestones 
in the record of the Homeland, it is difficult to be more than five years off 
the marks one way or the other, if one can also envisage the interdependence 
of a course of events in juxtaposition to any such pair; and an error of plus 
or minus five years, as the statisticians put it, is rarely of much account in the 
March of Time. It is the object of the time charts executed by Mr. Horrabin 
and Mr. Lewis for this book to help the reader to visualize such inter¬ 
dependence of events; and if the reader with a phobia for dates tries the 
experiment of studying them effortlessly, he or she may be surprised to 
find how easily one comes to remember the sufficiently approximate date of 
any noteworthy happening. 

History of the Homeland was written during the first half of the second 
great war of our time. Shortage of paper and printing difficulties inevitably 
delayed its publication; but the cessation of hostilities did not come till it 
had been set up in type. Extensive revision of a first edition was then im¬ 
practicable. That the phraseology in certain passage dates it illustrates 
history in the making. 



PART I 


Our Needs 

CHAPTER I 

LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

The narrative of our needs begins with the story of the changing countryside. 
Land is the basis of all economic activity. It is the source of all our &od and 
of all oiu; raw materials. The man who has his own patch of it has a master- 
key to nature’s storehouse. So it is not surprising that the land question has 
b^ a burning topic of controversy, discussion and social policy throughout 
the whole of recorded history. Nor does its interest begin and end in abstract 
issues of ownership, public or private. Settled habits which have made the 
historic record possible start with man’s power to till the fields and to tend his 
flocks. The story of the land is vibrant with human problems of life, of labour 
and of social organization. Here in Britain, and in Western Europe as a whole, 
every parish bears the marks of centuries. Amid all the changes which have 
swept over rural life, traces of early modes of living and of social organization 
remain intact, a haimting memory which challenges the maladjustments of 
urban life and draws the town-dweller back to the soil from which all wealth 
comes. So it is that land is the bedrock of our history, and so too, our narrative 
begins with it. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 

In the earliest phase of human life, the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age 
(30,000 to 10,000 B.C.), man was simply a hunter and a fisher. like the 
animals, from whom he was as yet Imt little removed, he took his food 
wherever he could find it, without thought for the morrow. He made no 
effort to control or to dominate his environment. Over the vast grassy plains, 
which then covered a large part of what is now Europe, he hunted wild 
animals, many of them now long extinct. Human life at this level lasted for 
many millenni a. A change came round about 15,000 or 12,000 b.c. It happened 
in the fertile valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. Man was on the threshold 
of a new age—the Neolithic. He made two epoch-making discoveries—the 
cultivation of the soil and the domestication of animals. Such is the beginning 
pf man’s conscious effort to co-operate with nature and adapt his environment 
to the satisfaction of his wants. 

How he arrived at these new activities is still a matter of conjecture. 
Sowing and planting are absurdly obvious to us to-day; and it is dif^t to 
appreciate the years of doubt and uncertaiuty that must have accompanied 
man’s early discovery of plant growth. It may that the custom of concealing 
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food in the ground led to the discovery of tillage. It may be that Mseolithic 
man hit on the discovery by observing the sprouting of grain left waste aiotmd 
his dwelling. Once early man discovered that seeds planted in the soil grew, 
a new world was opened up to him. Greater variety of food, a more stable 
supply of it, and more settled habits were some of the consequ^ces of the 
discovery. 

Though crops at first received no attention between sowing and reaping, 
the fact that they could not be uprooted and the faa that they could not be 
taken away to another place made some settlement inevitable. It checked 
migration in search of new food. The area of tillage was a magnet to the 
wandering tribe, and a stimulus to the invention of new tools. Gathering of the 
growing crop set a new problem, solved by the invention of the sickle. At 
first, it was a row of sharp flint flakes set in wood with a straight or curved 
han^e. Specimens of such early sickles have been found in Egypt, Switzer¬ 
land and Spain, and they are not the only new tools which tillage brought 
in its wake. Com was now ground with quems, or hand mills, consisting of 
two flat stones, one larger than the other, which were rubbed together. 

A second momentous discovery of Neolithic man was the domestication of 
animals. Again we can only guess how it came about. Our best due .depends 
upon three facts. One is that dogs and their nearest relatives are apt to hang 
around the haunts of other hunting animals, among whom we may indude 
primitive man. A second is that dogs round up gregarious ungulates, 
sheep or cattle, when they come across them. The third is that the association 
of man and the dog antedates any other form of human association. Apart 
ftom the evidence provided by cave-paintings, we have other data wUeb 
justify the last condusion. The association of man and dog is universal. 
Man and dog turn up in Greenland,where there are nodomesticated mammals, 
sensu stricto. Man and dog (£r^o) turn up in Australia, where there are no 
placental mammals, other than those white men have brought. Man and dog 
wore in New Zealand, which had no indigenous mammal when Europeans 
fiiist visited it. So we may safdy condude that the dog blundered into an eco¬ 
logical association with man, and that man and dog together blimdered into 
the ecological assodadon which was the beginning of herdsmanship. The 
beginning was less a discovery than the outcome of a series of unpremeditated 
and fortuitous events; and it had unforeseen consequences. Having started 
herding and tillage. Neolithic man was groping towards a more intimate 
understanding of the rhythm of things; madi^ and lambing, sowing and 
reaping, simsbine and darkness, the warm seasons and the cold. Tillage and 
herding coihpelled man to observe nature mote dosely. Out of doser obser¬ 
vation was b^ the caloidar. 

From the shores of the Mediterranean, where the new age was bom. 
Neolithic people gradually spread over Europe. Somewhere about 10,000 B.& 
fibey settled in Britain. Mewtime vast geological and climatic flictors were 
re-shaping the shores of Europe as we know them to-day. An opening between 
Spain and Africa joined the Mediterranean to the Axkotic. Gradual submer¬ 
gence of land between England and the Continent produced the North Sea 
and an insular Britain. Mewwfaik the dimate of Europe was beexmoiog 
warmer. Forests were beguuung to cover die vast wastes of the ste^ipes. 
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There are no written records of this great age of pre-history, but other 
evidence man has left behind him show that he was taking the first stq>s 
towards leading a settled life. 

In different parts of Britain and of Europe, beehive huts, lake dwellings, 
and pit dwellings bear witness to this change, and in some parts of England 
there are relics of primitive cultivation. In Devon and in Cornwall there are 
still remains of semi-nomadic settlements with rude huts and irregular 
patches of cultivated land surrotmded by low walls. The small cultivated 
patches were little more than gardens of irregular shape. The implement 
used for tilling them was a stick with a curved end or simply a deer’s antler. 
There were no furrows. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE PLOUGHED FIELDS 

Such was the beginning of tillage. The story of how these patches, scratched 
by such primitive tools, became fields belongs to the written record of history 
itself. Whether NeoUtWc man invented the foot plough or whether its dis¬ 
covery belongs to the Celts who came to this island in two great waves 
about 600 B.c. and 400 B.c. is uncertain. What is definitely known is that the 
Celts used a sort of foot plough, of which there are survivals in the Scottish 
Highlands to-day. This foot plough consisted of a curved handle set into 
a straight foot piece, with an iron joint. Unlike that of the digging stick or 
deer’s antler, its use was not haphazard. It could be used to dig straight lines 
through the soil (Fig. 1). 

The early settler turned the dods with this cumbersome tool, taking a 
backward step to dig it into the soil again, heaping it with a dexterous turn 
of the wrist. In short, he was making the first fturow. In remote parts of the 
Highlands to-day, croftets still use a primitive instnuaent of this sort. They 
call it a caschrom, and drive the furrow without aid of horses or oxen. The 
survival of this andent instrument, which was in general use in the Highlands 
of Scotland during the eighteenth century, is perhaps due to the rocky nature 
of the land, and hence to the difficulty of using a team of oxen or horses. 
Whatever the reason may be, the caschrom is a ploughing instrument whose 
history takes one back at least to the early iron age, about 400 b.c. There is 
evidence of the use of foot ploughs in Brittany, Somerset, Wales, Ireland 
and Scotland. 

Since the use of the foot plough produced furrows, it encouraged culti¬ 
vation of larger fidds than the little patches surrounding the bedbive dwel¬ 
lings of Neolithic man. Some animals were now domesticated, and the 
process of cultivation took a new turn. The ox came into use as a draught 
animal, and the foot plough took a new shape. The old Breton plot^ 
dosely resembles the foot plough plus a beam and poulter. Even the wooden 
pq;, as Dr. Curwen points out, is still there, though now a little higher iq> 
the shaft. It provides grip f(X the hand instead of for the firat. 

Displacement of the foot by the ox plough must have been a very slow 
process. Doubtless the two implements were used side by side for many 
centuries. Whichever was used, the result was the same. Field cultivation 
took the place of plot cultivation, and land was ploughed in furrows. Such 
earfy pkni^ toady scratched the surface. They had no proper ploughshare 
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to undercut and turn over the sod. So it was customary to plough the fields 
first from north to south, then firom east to west. The result was a squarish, 
or at least a rectangular, field. 

In Roman times there was another great advance, which also changed the 
appearance of the field. Throughout the Roman Empire the two-oxen 
plough or the foot plough were still in general use; but Pliny tells us of a 
new and improved plough with wheels and a broad ploughshare. They used 
it in Rhaetia, a district in eastern Switzerland. It required a team of four 
or six oxen. Since it was much more effective than the old one, criss-cross 
ploughing was no longer necessary. Long furrows now took the place of short 
ones. The cultivated field came to be cut up into a number of long narrow 
strips or ridges. 

The nature of these strips as well as their size was determined by the manner 
of ploughing. A furrow length ox furlong was probably the distance the team 
of oxen could plough without a pause. In course of time it came to be fixed 
at 220 yards. Since it was the practice to plough inwards from the two edges, 
there was a tendency for the middle of the strip to be higher than the outer 
edges. Between the strips the tiller left a double furrow which served as a 
ditch. For many centuries this ditch was the only method of agricultural 
drainage. In the course of time it got covered with weeds and was a convenient 
dumping place for stones and rubbish. 

Both the size of the cultivated strip and its character are connected with the 
method of ploughing, and they have left their mark on our system of measure¬ 
ment, The ar^ of a single unit was an acre, the length a furlong, and the 
breadth 4 rods or 22 yards. The meastiring rod itself was the stick used to 
goad the oxen, and it was generally yards long. Since there were many 
natural obstacles, such as boulders, trees, and marshy places, the strips did 
not lie uniformly side by side, but usually at sixes and sevens. 

It is improbable that the Romans intr^uced this new plough into Britain. 
The Celts were a hill folk. We may be sure that they continued to use their 
foot ploughs or two-oxen ploughs, tiUing their squarish fields high up on the 
hillside. Where the Romans established their villas or slave estates, with 
large home farms and individual holdings of cobmi^ the method of tillage 
was probably the same. Probably the eight-oxen plough came to us from 
Germany when England fell a prey to successive invasions of Teutonic 
tribes after the withdrawal of the Romans from Britain. For more than two 
centuries native Celts fought the invaders, and those not captured were driven 
westwards. 

While the Celts remained unconquered in Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
the east and midlands of England passed into the hands of the Anglo-Saxons. 
These bands of Germanic peoples brought with them their own tribal habits. 
Their social unit was the village inhabited by a number of blood relations 
or separate families, tilling their fields and rearing their livestock on the 
common or waste la^. The laobability is that they introduced into England 
the typical long strip cultivation of m^eval times. They were valley folk. 
So they settled on lands which Celtic peoples had shunned. There was 
little, if any, continuity betwera the Celtic method of cultivation and the 
English or Angb-Saxon. 
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Of recent years several investigators have brought air-photography to the 
aid of history; and have shown this in a striking way. The possibilities of 
air-photography were demonstrated in the First World War (1914-18) and 
archaeologists were not slow to sec how valuable such photographs might be 
for the study of economic history. One of the pioneers was Mr. O. G. S. 
Crawford, whose photographs and writings have thrown a flood of light on 
the evolution of cultivation. He tells us: 

**The most remarkable discoveries which have been made are due to plants, 
which arc sensitive to slight differences of soil and moisture. For example, if a 
ditch has been dug on a chalk down and the down has afterwards been ploughed 
flat and sown with com, for ever afterwards the subsoil filling (or silt) of that 
ditch differs ftom the adjacent never-disturbed soil. Nothing can restore chalk 
once dug to its former state of compactness. Archaeologists have long known 
this, for one of the principal needs in excavation is to distinguish between dis¬ 
turbed and undisturbed soil. But one cannot dig up a whole field or several 
fields to find a ditch which after all may not exist. Here it is that a vertical view 
helps; for the effect of this moister silt upon a crop of com is to promote its 
growth and deepen its colour. Thus from above one sees and can photograph, 
a belt of darker green com following the line of the vanished ditch. These lines 
are sometimes visible on the ground, from across a valley, or even at closer 
quarters. Sometimes (as in parts of the Stonehenge Avenue) they are quite 
invisible. But always, when more than a single ditch is concerned, the distant 
view is necessary to convert chaos into ordcr.”^ 

So we now have photographs of the ancient Celtic fields, as of the English 
acre strips introduced by the Anglo-Saxons more than 1000 years ago. 
The best illustrations come from hilly ground. The ancient way was to plough 
along the hillside, not up and down the slope. The effect was to loosen the 
soil. Since ploughing was done in strips there was a tendency for the soil to 
slip under ^e influence of rain and gravitation towards the outer edge of the 
strip. In course of time strips became terraces, and divisions between them 
bec^e steep banks. Many remains of terraces left by the Celtic hill folk 
can be seen in the north and south-east of England, as also in certain places 
in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

In the illustration (Fig. 2) of prehistoric Celtic fields near Eastbourne 
in Sussex, we can see broad rectangular strips. Celtic terraces have also been 
found in the Lowlands of Scotland, the best known at Dunsappie on Arthur’s 
Seat, near Edinburgh, another at Torwoodlee, near Galashiels. Though the 
Anglo-Saxons were vall<^ people their cultivation necessarily encroached on 
the hillside, where we find again familiar terraces or lynchets; but they are 
much longer and narrower than those of the Celts, because the Anglo-Saxons 
used the new plough drawn by six or eight oxen. Our illustration (Fig. 3) 
of early English cultivation at Dorset shows the long, narrow strips which 
were so typical of English medieval farming. 

THE TWO- OR THREE-HEU) SYSTEM 

As people threw off the nomadic habit and settled down to till their land, 
they were forced to recognixe one thing every farmer and amateur gardener 

* W$$ssxfimt tk 0 Akf by O. G. S. Crawfbrd and A. Keiller. Oxford, 1928. 
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knows. The same piece of land cannot be used yeix after year without 
impoverishing the soil. Now 8 da 3 rs we know enough about plant life to know 
why this is so. We are familiar with rotation of leguminous and cereal oops 
and the use of fertilizers. We can keep soil in good condition. In early, and 
even in medieval, times nothing was known about crop rotation or fertUizers. 
People therefore adopted the most obvious device for dealing with the diffi¬ 
cult. They let the land test at regular intervals. 

For this purpose the arable land of village or farm was divided into two 
(tioo-field system) or three {three-field system) great fields. In the two-field 
system, one of the fields was left fallow each year. The other bore its crop of 
oats, barley or wheat. In the three-field system, each field was rested every 
ftjird year. One might think that the superiority of the three-field over the 
two-field system would have led to its general adoption, but this was not so. 
What system a locality adopted depended on geographical considerations. 
Other things being equal, the three-field system gradually displaced the 
two-field, but in far ming other things are never equal. So hilly and infertile 
districts often clung to the two-field system down to the eighteenth century 
after more fertile lowlands had adopted the three-field system. 

Generally speaking, the two- or three-field system prevailed in the Midlands 
of England fiom the Isle of Wight to Yorkshire; but in this area there were 
many modifications of it. Sometimes there was four-field rotation; or again 
part of the village lands might be two-field one year and three-field next 
year. Where conditions suited, the general tendency favoured three-field 
cultivation. In Scotland, and in some parts of England, an entirely different 
system known as the infield and outfidd system prevailed. Scodmd never 
came under Roman government, and, except in the Lothians, was untouched 
by Anglo-Saxon invasion. Thus unaffected by circumstances which powerfully 
moulded Eng lish history, the north of Britain pursued an independent social 
and economic development. Geographical accidents also took a hand in 
shaping Scotland’s economic life. North of the Forth and Clyde there is an 
extensive moimtain region. In the southern Lowlands there is hilly coimtry. 
Between them there is the midland plain which has become the chief centre of 
Scottish industry. The mountainous nature of Scotland has made a consider¬ 
able part of her soil, estimated to-day at about three-quarters, unfit for the 
plou^. 

The prevalent method of fiuxning in Scotland was to divide arable land 
into two broad divisions, treated differently. How early this system existed 
is uncertain, but it was widespread ftom the Aiiddle Ages to the ei^teenth 
century. The land nearest the houses of the cultivators was called the infield. 
It was not, of course, a single compact field, but really consisted of many 
small and irregular patches unendosed by stone wall or hedge. With so many 
natural obstacles, like boulders, marshy ground, whins, etc., a uvular field 
was out of the question. A glaxwe at the accompanying plim (Fig. 4) of a 
township or joint fttm in the pansh of Mtmymusk, Aberdeenshue, in 1774 
will make this dear. The crops raised were oats and here (a coarse kind of 
barlqr), and these were grown year after year without test the soil, which 
receiv^ all the masture tf the farmyard. This was a fttrm of intensive culti¬ 
vation. There was no ik> zotatkm of 
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In general, the outfield was by far the larger of the two. The land was poorer, 
and it was treated in a difiSsrent way. Oar niap (Fig. 4) shows that it consisted 
of various patches of land. A part was ploughed up fiom grass and planted 
with oats or barley each year. Thereafter it continued to grow these crops 
until so exhausted that a crop was hardly worth cutting. Under this system 
a piece of land might be continuously cropped for 6, 8 or 10 years, then 
abandoned to nature. After a test for four or five years, it was once mote 
ploughed up, and got the same treatment again. Meantime, another part of 
the outfield was taken in from grass each year to follow the same routine. 
The only manure it got was the droppings of cattle which grazed over the 
land before ploughing. It did not always get that. 

The infield-outfield system has becm referred to as “the Celtic system” 
(Gray, English Field Systems, 1915). It is doubtful if the epithet is justified. 
The 8}rstem was not peculiar to Celtic people. It was dominant in Scotland, but 
Clapham has shown that variatkms of it existed all down the west side of 
England and in Wales. There were many survivals as late as 1800. It is also 
known in the East Riding of Yorkshire, in West Nottinghamshire, and in the 
Breckland of south-west Norfolk. In their article, “The Infield-Outfield 
System in a Norfolk Manor” (Econ. Hist., 1935), Saltmarsh and Darby show 
the existence of infield and outfield in 1612, and they point to a sig^cant 
correlation between these types of arable lands and the surface geology of the 
area. They say that the settlement and most of the infield “lay in the south¬ 
eastern part of the manor, in the centre of a ring of meres; open river-gravel, 
loam and an outcrop of water-bearing chalk—^an oasis in this region of arid 
sands.... The outfield lay north and west of the infield, partly on an isolated 
outcrop of chalk, but mainly upon boulder clay and sandy gravel.” 

The infield and outfield system existed on the Continent—^in Celtic 
Brittany, in Maine, in the Ardennes plateau, in the High Vosges, in the Jura, 
in areas of the Alps and Pyrenees. Mr. Gordon East (An Historical Geography 
of Europe, 1936,104) says: 

“What seems much more fundamental than its apparent association with the 
Celts is its correlation with a certain type of country: upland country, charac¬ 
terized by heavy rain&ll, by abimdmt natural wood and pasture-land, by 
relative scarcity of plain and arable soils, and by the dispersion of hamlets and 
homesteads. . . . The poorness of the soils in these regions, together with their 
wetness and exposure, the extent of forest cover and even boggy tracts—supply 
a set of geographical Actors which may well explain the distribution of a 
common agricultural system.” 

The mfield and outfidd system has characteristics which point to a primi¬ 
tive level of agricultural knowledge. The continuous cropping of the infield 
must have seemed the obvious thing to d(^ provided utter exhaustion of the 
soil could be prevented. On the hillside where land was plentiful, though 
studded with boulders, whins and heather, nothing would be more natural 
than to plough a few acres, exhaust them, and move on to a firesl^ place. 
Oddly enough, this system remained general in every county of Scotland 
till the eighteenth, indeed locally till the nineteenth, centuty. 
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FOLK OF THE FURROW 

So &r we have been concerned with the lay-out of the land and with methods 
of cultivation. It is now time to say more about the people who lived on it. 
Let us first consider the English. In medieval England there was no typical 
village. More and more, as modem research excavates the dark places of 
the past, we realize the bewildering variety of agrarian life. In the south and 
in the midland belt, stretching ficom the English Chaimel to Yorkshire, 
there were manorial estates in which the large nucleated village predominated. 
In the hilly parts, such as the Welsh border or Yorkshire where pasture 
farming was important, scattered hamlets were common. Away in the south¬ 
east, country life bore recognizable traces of the Roman Occupation. 

The most important class of tenant of the manorial estate was the villein. 
Since the lord of the manor depended on his labour services for the cultiva¬ 
tion of his demesne, the villein’s was a key position in the organization of the 
manor. Services required of him were generally twofold, toeek work, i.e. 
two or three days work each week, and boon work at the busy times of harvest 
and ploughing. Usually the villein had to make fixed payments in kind, 
fowls at Christmas, eggs at Easter, and so on. Lower in the social scale 
were cotters^ who had smaller holdinp and rendered correspondingly smaller 
services. Both villein and cotter were serfs. They could not leave the manor 
without the lord’s consent. On the marriage of a daughter they had to pay 
to the lord of the manor a tax called merchet, regarded as the most degrad^g 
and most certain mark of serfdom. Without his consent, a villein’s son could 
not enter the Church or become apprentice to an urban craft. 

Conditions varied from manor to manor. On some manors serf, on others 
toage, labour predominated. Sometimes the majority of tenants were cotters 
with very sm^ holdings. While there was such variety of practice within the 
manorial system, there were also considerable areas where neither serfdom 
nor demesne farming by forced labour existed in southern and midland 
England. In an investigation into part of the midlands in 1279, Kosminsky 
shows that 60 per cent of the territory was made up of typical manors with 
demesne farming and villein holdings, but the remaining 40 per cent was 
non-manorial. It consisted chiefly of freeholds. 

This diversity of the economic and social arrangements of village life, 
in the lay-out of the fields and in the crops raised, may have coexisted with 
uniformity of other features of the land system. In general, individual holdings 
of land were made up of strips scattered here and there throughout the arable 
ground. The origin of this distribution, which remained general until the 
eighteenth century, has been much disputed. Some argue that it was an 
attempt to share alike the benefits and disabilities of good and bad land; 
but a recent writer has pointed out that tiiis presupposes feats of surveying 
bqrond the capacity of agriculturalists in the MUddle Ages. Others say 
intermixed holdings have their origin in a co-operative system of ploughing. 

When the piou^-team consisted of eight oxen, tenants had to co-<^xsate. 
A sufficient reason was that one tenant would seldom have spfiSdent oxen far 
sudi a large team. Wiffi their common plough and common plough-tetun, 
the villagers would plough emh strip as they came to it, at»l eadi man in 
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tum would be allotted one. When the whole field was ploughed, any one 
tenant would therefore find that he had strips in different places. According 
to an ancient law, such a method was practised in Wales; and it would natu¬ 
rally result in a complicated intermixture of holdings. This implies that 
reallotment took place annually at one time. By the twelfth century A.D. 
tenants and freemen alike generally retained their holdings indefinitely, but 
annual reallotment of meadow land continued. 

From early times until the eighteenth, and in some cases until the nine- 
neenth century the holding of intermixed strips was a very striking feature of 
cultivation. Generally the villein held between thirty and forty acres, and 
the cotter about five. As a result of transference or sale, the size of holdii^s 
came to differ very widely. For the same reason the acre strips themselves 
were liable to change. They were cut up into ribbons of half- or quarter- 
acres. Besides holding strips in the arable fields and in the meadow land, 
each tenant had rights to the common and waste land. In fact, the commons 
were an indispensable part of village life. They provided grazing for their 
cows and sheep, wood for their fires, rushes for thatching and making 
baskets, and a place where pigs and poultry could range at large. 

One feature of arable fields in medieval farming emphasizes the communal 
tradition of the village and has an important bearing on the social history of 
the countryside (see pp. 33,41). They were enclosed only when the crops were 
growing. After harvest, temporary barriers put up to keep the cattle from 
straying among the crops came down. So all the land was open and common. 
This practice is called the Open-Field System, in contrast to the modem 
Enclosure System of fields permanently separated by stone wall or hedge. 

Rig (or strip) cultivation and intermixed holdings known as run rig were 
also general in Scotland. It was the common system as late as the eighteenth 
century. “The land,” sa]^ a Report on the Agriculture of Perth, 1799, “is 
like a piece of striped doth with banks full of weeds and ridges of com in 
constant succession from one end of the field to the other... even so late as 
thirty or forty years ago, this practice prevailed, not only over the great part 
of the county of Perth, but with very few exceptions over all Scotland.” In 
1815 the run rig system was practised in Arran. No one had the same tig for 
two years in succession—except after the potato crop. About 1840 a tenant’s 
holding in some parts of Argyll and Inverness-shire still consisted of scattered 
strips. Even as late as 1880, North Uist knew no other system, and the r^s 
were allotted annually. The plan (Fig. 4) of the lands of a township in 
Aberdeenshire in L774 shows evidmce of the run rig system, though some 
consolidation of strips had already taken place. 

The manorial village, so common in the midlands of England, was not 
found in Scotland. A Scottish estate or boavr^, as it was called, consisted 
of a central demesne or home frrm, and a number of townships scattered 
through the estate. These townships or “touns” were not villages. They 
were simply dusters of houses whm a few tenants and sub-tenants lived. 
According to a Rental of 1290, the monks kept certain granges or home 
fiums on the lands of Kelso Abbey in Tweeddale in their own bands. There 
employed the services of small cottagers, who held fixun 1 to 3 acres 
^acb, and possibly some serfr. Beyond the granges, the land was let to 
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husbandmen who lived in small haml ets and cultivated theii lands co> 
operatively. They had to tender certain services, e.g. carting, ploughing and 
reaping, toides making money payments for their land. Similar arrange¬ 
ments sometimes existed on royd estates. In the Highlands, the chiefs let 
estates to tacksmen (=/e<u«-men), usually cadets of the faj^y and close 
relations of the chief The tacksmen let the various scattered townships to 
tenants who frequently had sub-tenants or cotters under them. 

The typical Scottish township or tom was small. Originally, there was 
some connexion between its area and the size of the plough-team. Outside 
the Highlands the common land measurements were the os^ate, the husband- 
land and the phughgaie. The oxgate was the land held by the owner of 
one ox, and was equal to 13 acres. Eight of these holdings made up a plough- 
gate, the amount of land that could be served by one plough and its team of 
eight oxen. The husbandland consisted of two oxgates, and four husbandmen 
living in the same toim provided the team for the common plough. This 
was the system on the lands of Kelso Abbey in 1296. In the Forbes Rent 
Roll of 1652 (Aberdeenshire) most of the farms or touns consisted of “ane 
pleuche” and were let to four tenants, each of whom held “tua oxingang” 
or oxgates. In the Gordon Rent Roll of 1600 (comprising estates stretching 
from Aberdeenshire to Lochaber in Inverness-shire) there is great uniformity. 
“Tua pleuchcs” are let for five years to three tenants, two of whom held 
four oxgates each, and the other eight oxptes; “ane pleuche” is let for five 
years to five men, three of whom held “tua oxingang” and the other two 
“ane oxingang.” 

In Lochaber and in most parts of the West Highlands, lands were measured 
in merklands and pennylands, but there, too, as Miss I. F. Grant points out, 
there was a connexion between the size of the holding and the plough team. 
Sometimes the tenants held joint leases; at other times individual ones, but 
always they co-operated in ploughing. Generally thqr had a number of sub¬ 
tenants who held their small patches of land from year to year, and who 
had to remove with the principal tenant. 

Serfdom, probably common throughout the early Middle Ages, appears 
to have disappeared early in Scotland. Kelso Abbey had serfs. In 1170 
Earl Waldev of Dunbar 

“granted and confirmed to the abbot and monks of Kelso, Halden and his 
brother William and all their children and all their descendants” (JJher de 
Calchou, 98). 

By about 1300, serfdom was rapidly disappearing in Scotland. The last 
recorded case of a claim against a serf occurred in 1346. With the disappear¬ 
ance of serfdom, agricultural tenancies came to be of three main types: 
(a) kmdly tenants whose title to land depended on custom and on the goodwill 
of the lord; (b) leaseholders, and (c) tenants-at-mll. The first type generally 
disappeared in the sixteenth century when unscrupulous landowners evicted 
or transformed them into leaseholders. They suffered like the English copy- 
heiders (see pp. 32-3), who also had no satisfiuxoty ynitten title to their la^ 
The second class of leaseh o lders tended to grow, but possibly the majority 
of people remained tenants-at-will down to ^ eij^sMath century. 
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In many parts of Scotland cattle-raising was mote important than tillage. 
Besides pasture lands near the township, there was often extensive hill and 
moor grazing, several miles away, to which the villagers migrated in summer 
time. Early in May they would set off with their cattle for the shealings, as 
these distant grazings were called, where they would remain for several 
months. They took with them chtuns, spinning wheels, and countless other 
things. Only a mere skeleton team stayed behind to look after the crops. 
When August came they returned home ready to take part in the harvest. 
Shealings were very common in the Highlands, and were not unknown in 
the Lowlands. The custom of taking the herds away to hill pasture still goes 
on in Switzerland and Norway. 


BEGINNINGS OF CAPITALIST FAKAIING 

The great open fields of England, and the infield and outfield lands of 
Scotland, bore their crops of wheat, oats, barley and pease, the food and 
drink of the people, till the end of the Middle Ages. Everywhere there was 
this intimate connexion between the people’s work and ^eir daily bread. 
In the manor house the lord might season his food with rich spices from 
abroad or supplement his home-brewed ale with French wine. In his cottage 
the peasant contented himself with the produce of his own strips and rigs. 
This state of affairs was not destined to last. Below the placid and apparently 
static life of the countryside, new forces were at work. Gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, a new type of society was unfolding. The new forces at work 
were the rise of a money economy, the growth of towns, and the demands 
of commerce. 

Indeed, the medieval village was seldom entirely self-sufficing. The 
purchase of salt and tar, iron for the ploughshare, knives and other tools, 
represented an unavoidable minimiun of exchange between one place and 
another. Besides, grain was sometimes moved ficom outlying manors to 
central ones, as in the Bishopric of Winchester where com was sent ftom 
the out-manors to the Palace. Even between the manors there was movement. 
As town life developed in the centuries following the Norman Conquest, 
countless little urban markets b^an to draw food ftx>m the surrounding 
countryside in exchange for products of craftsmen. 

Increasing use of money as a medium of exchange for such transactions 
itself stimulated trade, and money has been called a great solvent. It tends 
to break up relationships based on tradition and custom. The lord or small 
farmer who was able to sell his produce in the growing towns had possibilities 
of a more varied life before him, and the servile class naturally cWed under 
a system of labour dues which obftructed participation in trade. Before 
1300, commutation of agricultural services for money rents had already b^un. 

'^e movement was very irregular. Though lords with a superffuity of 
serf labour commuted willingly, others not so fortunate dung to serf laboiu, 
demanding greattr services fix>m their tenants. “It is, on the whole, true,” 
says Kosminsky, “that the prevailing tendency in the English village at this 
pedod was the growth of mon^ rents, which, as early as the thirteenth 
century, had become the chief form (ff feudal rent j but side by side with then) 
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the labour services remained and in places even grew.” For a period lords 
tried to chedt commutation because of the great scarcity of labour. Otherwise, 
the conversion of services into money tents proceeded rapidly during the 
fourteenth century, and more especially after the Black Death in 134&-61. 
The villein who had exchanged payment by service for payment in coin 
became a copyholder. 

Transition foom forced services to money rents, and spread of a money 
economy, coincided with expansion of trade and industry in the town. 
Together they stimulated capitalist farming. Under subsistence farmingy people 
grew the kiiuls and quantities of food which their own needs demanded. 
Under capitalism, the use to which land is put depends on the possibilities 
of the madcet. Rapidly rising prices of the hundred years ending with the 
second half of the fourteenth century stimulated the rise of commerdalisia 
in the coimtryside. Before 1300 some tenants were trying to arrange their 
scattered strips into consolidated holdings. Some were adding to their 
holdings by purchase. The margin of cultivation was receding as new lands 
came under the plough. Landlord and tenant alike nibbled at the commons. 
Thus the manorial court had become a busy land-market. A class of dealers 
called commongers specialized in the marketing of corn. From the thirteenth 
century, England gradually came to be divided into local or regional markets. 
The Lower ITiames or London market consisted of land within twenty-five 
miles radius of London, the Norwich maritet included most of Norfolk, 
and so on. 

On the whole, the countryside moved slowly. In some places one generation 
succeeded another without any perceptible change in the method of culti¬ 
vation, lay-out of fields, or mode of living. Sowing gave place to reaping, 
reaping to sowing, and men trod in the footst^s of their fathers, cherishing 
their customs and traditions as something changeless as the seasons them¬ 
selves. So many landlords could contemplate the changeless countryside 
with equanimity. Over a large part of England the open-field system, the 
conunons and waste lands, the intermixed holdings, and in many places 
relics of the manorial organization, stuyived into the eighteenth century. 

About 1400 there was a check to rising prices. For about a century the 
tendency was on the whole downwards. While there was little change in 
methods of organization in the greater part of the country, commercialization 
of agriculture, encouraged by an infiltration of successful business men, 
was going on steadily. Before the dose of the fifteenth century prosperity of 
the native woollen industry and demands of the doth manufacture of 
Flanders were making it profitable to create lai^ sheep fiums. The great 
enclosure movement, well under way by 1500, swept over the Midlands and 
eastern counties from Bericshire and Qzfor^hire in the south to Lincoln 
and Norfolk in the north-east. It was a social revolution of the first magni¬ 
tude. Holdings were dirown together, commons were encl o sed, and tenants, 
whose l^al position was not too dear, were evicted (Fig. 6). Tudor Govern¬ 
ment feverishly tried to check a movement which was having sudr j^ve 
social repercussions, but the task was too great. Landlords broke the law 
more often than tenants, and great tracts of land turned foom tillage to 
sheep forming. 



FIG. 1. SKYE CROFTER USING THE CASCHROM. 

(Air Photography and Economic History by 
permission of Mr, E. Cecil Curwen and the 
Economic History Society.) 

The Caschrom or foot plough is a very ancient 
implement of farming, most likely preceding the 
ox-drawn plough. This takes one back a long way 
in history, possibly to the Early Iron Age. This 
implement is still in use in some parts of Skye, 
Ross-shire and the Long Island. Its survival there 
is possibly due to its usefulness in rough and un¬ 
even land and to the long isolation of those parts of 
Scotland from the main stream of economic change. 

(See p. 23) 



FIG. 2. PREHISTORIC CELTIC FIELDS, WINDOVER HILL, NEAR EAST¬ 
BOURNE, SUSSEX. 

{Crown copyright reserved.) 

This picture, reproduced by permission of the Controller of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office and of the Director General, Ordnance Survey, shows the 
use of a new tool for research in economic history. Aerial photography releases 
new evidence of early farming methods. The broad strips—almost rectangular 
in shape at the top right-hand corner—indicate methods of cultivation ante¬ 
dating the Roman invasion. The testimony of such photographs must be 
checked by archseological investigation. Otherwise markings due to such agencies 
as the grazing of cattle may assume a significance which is spurious. 

(See p. 2r>) 



'IG. 3. ENGLISH STRIP LYNCHETS, WINSPIT BOTTOM, NEAR WORTH MALTRAVERS, 

PURBECK, DORSET. 

{Crown copyright reserved.) 

Vn aerial photography reproduced by permission of the Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery 
)ffice and the Director General, Ordnance Survey, here shows the long narrow strips of early 
English cultivation. When ploughing takes place along sloping ground, the soil tends to move 
lownhill, accumulating along the lower edge of the strip. In time the surface becomes terraced 
vith steep banks instead of baulks of unploughcd land found between strips on level ground. Such 
terraces are known as lynches or lynchets, 

(See p. 
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FIG, 


ENCLOSURE IN ENGLAND, 148r)-J()07. 

(Adapted from £, F. Gay^s map^ Quarterly Journal of Economics^ 
Blacky The Reign of Elizabeth, hy permission of the Clarendon Press^ 


^^^ford.) 

This map shows the area of England most affected by enclosure in the siv 
century. Few counties were unaffected. About half a million acres or 2} p 
of the whole area ^as involved; but gross statistics may be misleading, 
average for the whole country would give little comfort to the 
Northamptonshire parish where most of the common lands had been cncloseo^ 

(See p. 32) 4. 




FIG. 6. CALSTONE FIELDS^ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Hy permission of the Afarquess of Lansdozvfie.) 


The extremely complicated layout of village lands in the early eighteenth 
century is evident in this plan of a Wiltshire parish. Strips had been cut 
and clipped;, divided and subdivided until a man’s holding consisted of 
numerous parcels scattered amongst those of his neighbours. It was clearly 
a most inconvenient and inefficient farming system; and the problem of 
enclosure, that is of creating compact holdings, must have been an extremely 
tricky business. Much hardship resulted from the division instituted by 
the chief landowners. 

(Sec p. 42) 






FIG. r>. ENCLOSURE IN ENGLAND, 14Sr)-l(;07. 

{Adapted from E. F. Gay^s map. Quarterly Journal of Economics, xvii, in 
Black, The Reign of Elizabeth, by permission of the Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

This map shows the area of England most affected by enclosure in the sixteenth 
century. Few counties were unaffected. About half a million acres or 2:1 per cent 
of the whole area was involved; but gross statistics may be misleading. A general 
average for the whole country would give little comfort to the copyholder in a 
Northamptonshire parish where most of the common lands had been enclosed. 

(See p. .‘12) 






FIG. (). CALSTONE FIELDS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

{By permission of the Marquess of Lansdownc.) 


The extremely complicated layout of village lands in the early eighteenth 
century is evident in this plan of a Wiltshire parish. Strips had been cut 
and clipped, divided and subdivided until a man’s holding consisted of 
numerous parcels scattered amongst those of his neighbours. It was clearly 
a most inconvenient and inefficient farming system; and the problem of 
enclosure, that is of creating compact holdings, must have been an extremely 
tricky business. Much hardship resulted from the division instituted by 
the chief landowners. 

(See p. 42) 








FIG. 7. MAP OF ENCLOSURES IN ENGLAND, 1700-1870. 
{GonneVy Common Land and Enclosure, by permission of Macmillan Co.) 


Compare this with Fig. 5. Here we see the final stage in the abolition of the open 
field system. Enclosure had been going on for a long time, but the eighteenth 
century drive for food accelerated the process until it became virtually an 
agrarian revolution. By 18.‘10 the modern countryside with enclosed fields and 
compact farms had been practically established. 

(Sec p. 4;}) 
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FIG. 8.- KIRKTOWN OF MONYMUSK, ABERDEENSHIRE, 1774 



FIG. 8. KIRKTOWN OF MONYMUSK, 

{By permission of Sir 

This is a plan of the lands of the main village of the parish of Monymusk, 
heritor (landowner) there was a meal mill, a lint mill, a saw mill and a bleach- 
consolidation of rigs. William McRobb, for example, has now a compact 

marshy land in the 






ABERDEENSHIRE, 1774. 
h'rancis Grants Bart.) 


Aberdeenshire, in 1774. Besides kirk and school and near by the House of the 
field. Advance of farming methods is seen in the regularity of fields and 
holding, consisting of 1() acres. Notice the arable patches carved out of 
top left-hand corner. 


(See p. 49) 



FIG. 9. FINE TEA, A MERCHANT’S TRADE CARD. 

{Turbcrville, Johnson’s England, by permission of The Clarendon Press, 

Oxford.) 

The card here reproduced is that of a merchant with a flair for advertising. 
It tells at a glance the nature and origin of the products he sold. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Far East held a great fascination 
for Europeans, and the products brought from thence, like those here 
mentioned, worked a great social revolution in the Homeland. At first very 
expensive, their use was mainly confined to middle and upper-class 
families; but the tea-drinking habit caught on quickly, encouraging social 
intercourse and polite conversation. 

(See p. 72) 





FIG. 10, ACCUM LECTURING AT THE SURREY INSTITUTION. 

{Drummond and Wilbrahamy The Englishman's Food, by permission of Jonathan Cape,) 

'ood supply for the teeming urban population of the industrial revolution raised difficult problems of 
reservation. This was an urgent matter because impure food or adulterated food was a menace to 
ealth. Accum, the chemist, applied himself to the problem and drew public attention to the scandals 
of food adulteration. His audience at the Surrey Institution is spell-bound by his experiments. 

(See p. 7(>) 










FIG. 11. THE COFFEE HOUSE POLITICIANS. 

{Turberville, Johnson’s England, hy permission of 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

In the eighteenth century the Coffee House was a unique institution. 
Good coffee is more difficult to make than good tea. So the specialist 
was easily able to attract customers to his House. Acting as a mild 
stimulant, it loosened tongues. At a time when news-sheets were few 
and expensive, the Coffee House served as a place of news, of gossip 
and of good conversation. Those who frequented it became politically 
educated as they discussed current affairs over their cups of coffee, and 
passed their news-sheets from hand to hand. 

(See p. 82 ) 


























FIG. \Z. RURAI MEDIEVAL COSTUME FROM THE LOUTERELL PSALTER. 


This illustrates the typical features of medieval dress—absence of distinction 
between the sexes, the use of the skirt, turned-up shoes, straw leggings, girdle, 
and hood-like head gear. Upper-class people wore better material and longer 
skirts, but styles aid mu differ greatly. At the girdle hung usually a knife or 
leather pouch which served as a pocket. 



FIG. 13 . RUSTICS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

{Strutt, Dress and Habits of the People of England, 1842.) 

The dress of the medieval rustic, home made from home-produced 
materials, was designed to give protection from the weather, for these 
people spent most of their time working in the fields. There was no 
place for rivalry or fashion. Country folks were the last to be affected 
by new modes. 

(See p. 92) 



FIG. 14 . DRESS OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
(Strutt, Dress and Habits of the People of England, 1842.) 


The sixteenth century opens a new age in dress, distinguished for its new 
materials, its elegant cut and its elaborate ornamentation. Here is evidence of 
rivalry, ostentation and wealth, and a consciousness of superiority, associated 
with the mighty social, economic and political changes of the times. 

(See p. IM) 
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Sixteenth-century literature refers often to the social upheaval which 
accompanied the growth of capitalist farming. A ballad of the time runs: 

“The towns go down, the land decays . . . 

Great men maketh nowadays 
A sheep cote in the church 
Commons to close and keep i 
Poor folk for bread cry and weep: 

Towns pulled down to pasture sheep i 
This is the new guise.” 

In a sermon preached before Edward VI, Latimer denounced the grasping 
landlords. “You landlords, you rent-raisers,” he cries, 

“I may say you step-lords, you unnatural lords: you have for your possessions 
yearly too much. For that here before went for twenty or forty pounds by year, 
(which is an honest portion to be had gratis in one lordship of another man’s 
sweat and labour), now is let for fifty or an hundred pound by year. Of this 
‘too much’ cometh this monstrous and portentous dearth made by man, not¬ 
withstanding God doth send us plentifully the fruits of the earth, mercifixlly, 
contrary imto our deserts: notwithstanding, too much, which these rich men 
have causeth such dearth, that poor men, which live of their labour, cannot 
with the sweat of their face have a living, all kinds of victuals is so dear.” 

A rise in prices in the sixteenth century due to debasement of the coinage 
and to the great influx of silver from the New World gave another impulse 
to the movement. So long as prices remained stable, rents of copyholders, 
fixed by custom and recorded in the Court Rolls of the Manor, were doubt¬ 
less good enough to satisfy the landlord. With solidly rising prices, their 
real value fell to a mere nothing. Faced with high prices on the one hand, 
and low returns from their estates on the other, landlords eagerly grasped 
at any method to make their estates pay. Where possible, they revised existing 
contracts. 

This was not difficult when the title of the copyholder did not satisfy a 
lawyer. Increased fines and payments were levied. Often the tenant, if unable 
to pay, had to get out. Then the landlord was free to let his land at whatever 
rent he could get. The woollen industry offered needy landlords an easy 
way of solving their difficulties. They could now rear sheep, at a large 
saving in labour costs, and sell wool to the rapidly expanding doth industry. 
In the doing of it they trampled on andent rights and brought great suffering 
to the small people of the land. 

Change in methods of food production was slow. While the rise of prices 
affected foodstuffs, and hence offered opportunities of profit to farmers and 
middlemen, it was much more difficult to alter methods of arable cultivation 
than to replace tillage by pasture. There were the intricacies of the open- 
fidd system, there was the conservatism of the farmer, and there were soil 
differences which made it impossible to apply one plan to the cotmtry as a 
whole. Besides, capitalist organization of the woollen industry had gone 
far by the first half of the sixteenth century. It was all too easy for a landlord 
to s^ the wool, if he took to sheep farming. Commercial organization of 
food distribution bad to precede any large-scale organization of production. 

B 
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THE PRESSURE OF POPULATION 

Till about the time of the accession of Elizabeth, London, like other 
important towns, had drawn its food supplies from its immediate vicinity. 
Kent supplied nearly 75 per cent. Neither imports nor coast-wise trade was 
important, except in years of great scarcity. From the middle of the sixteenth 
century onwards, everything points to a phenomenal increase of London’s 



population, trade and consumption. The urge to improve arable farming in 
Britain first came from this expansion of London’s population. London was 
forced to draw its food supplies from a wider and wider area. Fisher tells us: 
{Econ, Hist Rev,^ April 1935): 

“Under the early Stuarts, north-cast Kent was a vast granary for the city’s 
serrice. Both Norfolk and Essex were sources of regular, as Well as of excep¬ 
tional supplies. The Sussex grain trade rose from insignificance into some 
prominence. In times of dearth, both the north-east and the south-west coasts 
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made substantial contributions. ... As the years pass it is possible to watch 
the city’s tentacles spreading over the provinces until by the middle" of the 
seventeenth century they reached to Berwick, Cornwall, and Wales.” 

Com, meaning wheat, oats and barley, was not the only foodstuff brought 
from this wider area. Eggs and poultry came from Bedfordshire and North¬ 
amptonshire, sheep from as far away as Gloucestershire and Northampton, 
cattle from Wales, the north and west of England (and possibly Scotland); 
fruit, hops and vegetables from Kent, Essex, Suffolk and so on. This large 
market, which Professor Gras calls metropolitan, was a half-way house 
between the old local market and the not yet developed national market. 
It gave scope to middlemen, wholesale merchants and retail shopkeepers. 
It stimulated the practice and study of agriculture. For long, the movement 
for the consolidation of strips, beginning in the fourteenth century, had 
been almost imperceptible. In the sixteenth century it became widespread 
and clamorous. 

Many agricultural writers of the time, such as Fitzherbert and Hales,* 
remark on it. Doubtless this encouraged interest in the technical problems 
of farming. Fitzherbert praises enclosure for arable farming in his Book of 
Husbandry (1534). In his Surveying (1539) he outlines a plan by which 
tenants might do so, to their great benefit and without causing any social 
upheaval. In place of scattered strips and common rights, he urges that 
each should have a compact holding of arable pasture and meadow. In his 
Five Hundred Points of Husbandry (1579), Tusser argues to the same effect. 

Both these writers were champions of enclosure, when carried out by 
agreement. Both stressed its great advantage over the open-field cultivation. 
In fact they were describing a movement already under way, one which was 
to revolutionize the English coimtryside. In the vicinity of London the 
tenants were not slow to see the advantage of enclosure. By the beginning 
of the Civil War considerable advances had been made. The result was a 
significant net increase of English agricultural output. The production of 
com was not the only thing affected. The cultivation of hops, introduced 
into the eastern counties from Flanders at the end of the fifteenth century, 
had become an important industry in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Sussex and 
Surrey by the close of Elizabeth’s reign. Horticulture and market gardening 
also received a great stimulus from the grovrth of London. In 1617 the 
market gardeners of London, who had received a Charter of Ihcorporation 
some ten years earlier, claimed to be employing 

“thowsandes of poore people, ould menn, women and children, in sellinge of 
their Commodities, in weedinge, in gatheringe of stone, etc.” 

Thus the demands of London had a profound effect on agriculture. By the 
Civil War London was drawing its food supplies from as far away as Cornwall, 
Wales, Berwick and Yorkshire. It is therrfore clear that the greater part of 
England was feeling the impact of the powerful forces which were making 
for the commercialization of agriculture. 

* Charge to the Juries (1548); Discourse of the Commonweal (sometimes attributed 
to Hales). 
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TURNIPS AND CLOVER 

Flemish farmers were pioneers of agriculture in Western Europe. Living 
in a small and densely populated country, they were forced to devote their 
attention to getting the utmost out of the soil. The noteworthy feature of 
their farming was field cultivation of turnips and clover. These were the 
crops which played a major role in the agrarian revolution of the eighteenth 
century. It was fi:om Flanders that English farmers learned about them. 
Gras tells us {A History of Agriculture^ 1925 , 183): 

“Just as the Romans borrowed much agricultural lore from the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and the Spaniards from the Moors, so did the English get from the 
Flemings the two new essential ingredients of their scientific rotation, clover and 
turnips.*’ 

Before the seventeenth century turnips had been grown only in gardens 
in and aroimd London. Field cultivation was advocated in a book published 
in 1577; but knowledge of Flemish methods of cultivation was really 
brought before Englishmen by the efforts of Sir Robert Weston. Weston 
had long experience of English farming, and had fled to Flanders during 
the Civil War. In 1645 he published his Discours of the Husbandrie used in 
Brabant and Flanders. In this book he praised Flemish farming practice, 
and urged the cultivation of turnips and clover. The influence of Weston 
was decisive for the introduction into England of “the new farming” (Ernie, 
English Farmings 1927). The Civil War stemmed the forward movement of 
agriculture, but inunediately after the Restoration there was a great burst of 
enthusiasm for every sort of improvement. “It was,” says T. H. Marshall, 
“in the highest degree inventive and practical, and reveals a close alliance 
between pure science and technical economic progress.” 

The intellectual outburst of the Restoration was not an isolated pheno¬ 
menon. It was the continuation of a movement started more than a century 
before; and it had its roots deep in the social and economic conditions of 
the time. There were problems for solution in plenty. Interest in planting 
reflected the needs of the iron industry for wood, its essential fuel. Interest 
in agriculture refleaed the needs of a growing population, and encouraged 
imitation of Flemish farmers. Hogben* has drawn attention to the parallel 
development of theoretical science in relation to the same social needs. 
In 1662 the Royal Society was incorporated “to promote the welfare of the 
arts and sciences.” One of its first actions was to appoint a number of com¬ 
mittees to deal with special fields of inquiry. 

The Georgical or Agricultural Committee is the most interesting in the 
present context. Convinced that the sure way to promote the interest of 
forming was first of all to collect evidence of the actual state of cultivation 
throughout the country, its members prepared “Heads of Enquiries.” These 
were printed in 1665 in order that they might be “the more universally 
known” and that persons skilful in husbandry might be “publickly invited 
to impart their knowledge herein, for the common benefit of the Coimtrey.” 

* Science for the Citizen (in this series). 
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Among the subjects on which the Committee sought information were the 
different kinds of soil and their preparation for crops; the use of manure; 
the sorts of grain sown and their yields; “the common Accidents and Diseases 
befalhng Corn in the growth of it, being Meldew, Blasting, Smut; what are 
conceived to be the Causes thereof and what the Remedies?” the methods 
of ploughing and reaping; “the best waies of Dra 5 ming Marshes, Boggs, 
Fenns, etc.”; the several kinds of grass; and “what kind of Grass is fittest to 
be preserved for winter-feeding.” 

Whether the Plague interrupted the inquiry is uncertain. The only replies 
known to have been received came from Yorkshire, Kent, Devon, Cornwall, 
and parts of Dorset and Gloucestershire. Mr. Lennard, who has analysed 
the replies {JEcon, Hist. Rev.y October 1932), remarks on the prominence in 
the returns of convertible husbandry. In earlier times the general practice 
had been to keep the arable land distinct from meadow and pasture. Now 
this distinction was breaking dovm. Land was put to alternative uses; and 
the change marks an important step towards rotation of crops. The whole 
of this inquiry, promoted by the Royal Society, is remarkable in so far as 
it was “a brave attempt ... to link up book-learning and scientific research 
with the experience of practical farmers.” 

It is unlikely that the immediate adoption of new crops, or of new methods 
of cultivation advocated by such pioneers as Weston, Hartlib, Blyth and a 
score of others, was spectacular. Great diversity of agricultural and economic 
conditions, and extravagant claims of agricultural writers conspired to prevent 
rapid change of practice. Still, everything points to a steady movement 
towards improved cultivation in those counties influenced by the growth 
of towns, and especially by the development of the London market. Hence¬ 
forth, there is also a steady increase in the output of publications on every 
aspect of agriculture, and it is surprising how often they anticipate scientific 
theories of the nineteenth century. For the microscope has brought in its 
train a new understanding of reproduaion among seed plants, with practical 
repercussions in horticulture, l^tanists are beginning to fumble with soil 
chemistry and plant growth. The classification of plants takes a forward 
leap, while the science of plant-breeding and plant-nutrition also gains en¬ 
couragement from the trading and colonial ventures of the seventeenth 
century which opened up a new world of plant and animal life. 

It was a period of incubation for agricultural science. Gropings towards 
understanding of how plants feed lie at the foundation of progress in arable 
farming. Though almost 200 years were to elapse before our contemporary 
picture of plant-growth clarified, we can see the beginnings of a science of 
agriculture in the closing years of the seventeenth century. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Glauber discovered that saltpetre (or, as we 
should now say, nitrates) is the “essential principle” of manure. In The 
Anatomy of Plants (1682), Nehemiah Grew hinted that the inorganic substances 
of which plants are composed, i.e. “Marine Salt” and “an Essential Salt, 
or Nitre of Plants,” may enter the plant from the air as well as from the soil. 
Others like Bradley, Professor of Botany at Cambridge from 1724 to 1732, 
and the English physician Stephen Hales (1717) carried Grew’s idea a stage 
further. Bradley suggested that different crops require different elements of 
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plant life so that “by changing of crops, a piece of ground need never lie 
idle.’’ Here was the idea of rotation of crops. Switzer and Robert Maxwell 
{Select Transactions of the Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture 
in Scotlandy 1743) hinted that clover tikes nitre from the air and gives it to 
the land, a conclusion which anticipated the results of laboratory investigation 
not completed till more than a century later. 

Though agricultural innovators of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
did not arrive at a full understanding of the processes involved, they proved 
the value of an epoch-making discovery by empirical methods. This revo¬ 
lutionary innovation was the rotation of crops. If one crop enriches the soil 
with an important element required by a subsequent crop, it is possible to 
devise a rotation which does away with the need for the old fallow system, 
with its half or third of the arable land lying idle each year. Planting a field 
with clover, sainfoin, or other leguminous crops prepares it for a fresh crop 
of cereals like wheat, oats and barley, or root crops. The reason is that the 
roots of clover and other legumes bear small nodules infested with bacteria 
which extraa nitrogen from the air. At the end of the season the soil, on 
which clover with its nitrogen-fixing pasture has grown, contains more 
nitrates than it did at the beginning. In our next chapter we shall see how 
the process of rotation which depends upon this fact influenced the social 
relations of the countryside. 



CHAPTER II 


CAPITALIST FARMING AND LANDLESS 

LABOURERS 

The years between 1760 and 1830 witnessed a transformation of the British 
countryside. The old open-field system with its strips and rigs, its commons 
and its village cultivators, gave place to a modern countryside of compact 
fahns and enclosed fields. Agricultural practice and social organization alike 
changed fundamentally. In England the transition is usually called the 
enclosure movement. A title which would also fit Scottish conditions is the 
agrarian revolution. Our last chapter ended with the introduction of clover 
and the effects which its cultivation must have. Rotation of leguminous and 
cereal crops abolished the necessity for leaving a third or a half of the arable 
land fallow each year. It obliterated the need for a separate infield and outfield. 
Clover and grasses give the farmer an intrinsically valuable crop; and actually 
enrich the land by fixing nitrogen in the soil. Another feature of “the new 
farming” was the field cultivation of turnips and potatoes. When the eight¬ 
eenth century opened they were still unknown in many districts of England 
and Scotland, 

Two eighteenth-century writers, Jethro Tull (1674-1741) and Lord 
Townshend (1674-1738), were foremost in popularizing the importance of 
root crops in a general plan of cultivation. Influenced by the methods 
practised in the vineyards of France where the soil was kept clean by fre¬ 
quent ploughings, Tull advocated sowing seeds in drills or rows and keeping 
roots open by light ploughing between lines of growing crop. His noteworthy 
contribution to the new farming was the emphasis he placed on drill cultiva¬ 
tion, on economy in seeds, and on clean farming. Lord Townshend is 
chiefly famous for the cultivation of turnips and clover on his estate of 
Raynham in Norfolk. There he had retired after a long and active political 
career. By careful and prolonged experiment he worked out a rotation of 
crops which soon became famous as the Norfolk Four Course Rotation. 
The essential feature of this rotation was the alternation of cereal crops with 
roots and leguminous plants, viz. (1) wheat, (2) turnips (the cleaning crop), 
(3) oats or barley, (4) clover (the leguminous crop with its nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria, enriching the soil with nitrates). 

Differences of soil and climate, the strength of tradition and custom, 
ignorance, and the lack of capital prevented the speedy adoption of Town- 
shend’s plan. Still, it struck at the foundations of the old open-field system 
of Engird and of the infield and outfield of Scotland. The food supply 
was increased directly by the addition of turnips and potatoes. It was in¬ 
directly increased by the larger number of live stock it was now possible 
to carry. One of the most urgent needs of pastoral farming was the provision 
of adequate winter feeding. Hitherto the great problem of the farmer had 
been to feed his cattle in winter time. The mortality of cattle was enormous, 
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and in the autumn it was the custom to kill off large numbers because of 
the sheer lack of food. 

Root crops solved this problem. Indeed, the introduction of turnips and 
clover was the keystone of eighteenth century agricultural progress. They 
enabled the farmers to carry bigger and better fed stocks, the larger stocks 



provided more manure for the enrichment of the soil, this in turn meant 
better and more abundant crops, and more abundant crops made larger 
herds possible. 

“Thus,” says Lord Ernie, “to the hopeful enthusiasts of the close of the 
eighteenth century the agricultural circle seemed capable of almost indefinite 
and always profitable expansion.” 
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Norfolk, hitherto distinguished for its light, sandy and rather barren soil, 
now became famous for its pastures where cattle were fattened for the 
Smithfield market. Thousands of Highland cattle, emaciated and foot- 
weary after their long trek from the most remote parts of Scotland, made 
Norfolk their halting-ground. There they fattened for weeks on end before 
reaching haven in Smithfield. Increased supplies of cattle fodder also pre¬ 
pared the way for another improvement in stock-raising. Robert Bakewell 
(1726-95) showed what an important contribution systematic inbreeding 
might accomplish. Hitherto sheep had been valued for wool and cattle for 
strength. Both were hardy beasts, but there had been no interest in breeding 
for food quality. Indeed, the practice of stock-breeding, as Ernie puts it, 
was ‘‘the haphazard union of nobody’s son with everybody’s daughter.” 

Bakewell’s experiments at his farm at Dishley in Leicestershire changed 
all this. Rapidly growing population concentrating more and more in the 
towns provided the incentive. Mutton rather than wool, beef rather than 
muscle, was the message of the towns, and Bakewell heard it. To satisfy 
the demand for food Bakewell embarked on the work for which he is famous. 
He selected his stocks judiciously, bred in-and-in, fed and tended his herds 
carefully, kept elaborate genealogical tables, and as a consequence reared 
beasts of greatly improved quality. He was specially successful with sheep. 
His Leicesters became famous far and near. Though he tried to keep his 
methods secret, others quickly adopted the principle of inbreeding. Before 
the end of the century British flocks and herds were the admiration of foreign 
visitors. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 

In theory at least, it is easy to see how the new farming must affect the 
old village arrangements. With rotation of crops it would no longer be 
necessary to divide the arable land into two or three great fields, as was 
common in England. In Scotland the old distinction between infield and 
outfield would go. Along with these changes, consolidation of holdings 
and enclosure by stone wall or hedge would accompany the adoption of crop 
rotation. This movement towards a more individualistic type of farming, 
facilitated by the invention of better ploughs and harrows, would be re¬ 
inforced by the desire of farmers to take full advantage of the rapidly ex¬ 
panding market for food. Scientific breeding of cattle and sheep demands 
segregation. And this in turn involves abolition of common lands, a further 
drive for the enclosure of fields. 

So far theory. In practice the movement was spasmodic. It was not nearly 
so clear-cut as one might suppose. If an important invention turns up in 
maijLufacturing industry, every manufacturer has to take it up or to go under. 
The manufacturer cannot survive if he uses spinning-wheels when others 
are profiting by power-driven machinery. For a variety of reasons the penalties 
of conservatism in agricultural enterprise are less exacting. Among others, 
the fanner is less dependent on large profits because he directly produces 
more of his own necessities. In the past he has catered for a more local 
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market which limits the sphere of competition vis-d-vis prices. Conditions 
which limit mobility of agricultural labour protect the employer against 
demands for higher wages. Cultural isolation of the coxmtryside impedes 
rapid diffusion of new knowledge, and local differences of soil complicate the 
application of it. 

Besides all this, we have to take into account another fact. It took time to 
introduce new methods which involved radical changes in the general 
arrangements of the village or township. So much depended on landowners 
who were billing to give security and reasonable leases to tenants. So much 
depended on farmers having some imderstanding of the new crops and new 
methods. So much depended on sufficient capital to pay for fences, hedges, 
seeds, implements and so on. So much depended also on improved transport 
without which farmers could not market their produce (Fig. 6). 

By whatever means the change took place, fundamental social change was 
inevitable; and the story has often been told. Each year some new investigator 
modifies a previous conclusion and throws fresh light on the social and 
economic revolution which so vitally affected the English countryside. The 
Enclosure Movement, which shaped the future course of English farming, 
has a double meaning. In common parlance endosicre means the physical 
enclosure of fields by hedge or stone wall. As economic historians use it, 
it signifies substitution of individualist farming for collective husbandry. 

Consolidation had been taking place for many centuries. By bargaining 
and by purchase, strip was added to strip, and holding to holding, to make 
compact farms. Rapid growth of population, more especially after 1750, 
speeded the process enormously. Day by day the market for wheat, meat, 
potatoes and dairy produce increased. So it was a paying proposition to 
enlarge farms and to produce for the market. One ardent improver. Sir 
Archibald Grant of Mopymusk in Aberdeenshire, has left voluminous 
correspondence and estate papers which throw a flood of light on the pro¬ 
gress of the new farming in Scotland. He is emphatic that estate-owning 
offered vast opportunities for gain. 


“There is as certain and large estates to be got in husbandry,” he writes in 
1740j “as in any employment and where more probably than in this country, 
where it is little introduced, and ready sale and prices for Everything; and no 
Business of Life is more rational more quiet and Agreeable, affords profit with 
greater certainty and less Risk, if but tollerantly attended to without fatigue and 
things put into methode,” 


In all probability, piecemeal enclosure in England, together with wide¬ 
spread int^s from moor and waste, especially in the hilly districts of the 
nc«them counties, came about with little disturbance to the normal life of 
the village; but any large-scale attempt to substitute individual farms for 
intermixed holdings was bound to tmdermine the structure of village Hfc. 
Extensive consolidation and enclosure of arable strips affected the layK)ut 
of the village lands and the system of co-operative working. Demand for 
compact holdings in place of rights to common and waste resulted in the 
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disappearance of the common lands which had been a fundamental constitu¬ 
ent of village economy. Many large-scale enclosures were carried out by 
private agreement between the principal landowners concerned, but the 
variety and complexity of common rights made it more customary to promote 
agreements confirmed either by the Court of Chancery or, from about 
1740 onwards, by private Acts of Parliament. 

The usual procedure was for the chief landowners, the lord, the tithe 
owner and the large freeholders to petition Parliament for an Act. On the 
Second Reading, Commissioners were appointed to visit the parish and make 
the division. Since the whole business was usually carried through by those 
with the largest financial stake in it, there was little consideration for the 
small men whose title was not legally clear, or for the small cottager who had 
grazed his beasts on the common land “within the memory of man.” In 
1771 Arthur Young writes: 

“Thus is the property of proprietors, and especially of tlie poor ones, entirely 
at their mercy; every passion of resentment and prejudice may be gratified 
without control, for they are vested with a despotic power known in no other 
branch of business in this free country.” 

Or again in 1801 he says: 

“By nineteen out of twenty Inclosure Bills the poor are injured, in some 
grossly injured. . . . The poor in these parishes may say, and with truth. 
Parliament may be tender of property: all 1 know is that I had a cow* and an 
Act of Parliament has taken it from me.” 

The area most affected by enclosure at this time was a broad belt (Fig. 7 ) 
stretching from the coast of Yorkshire to Dorset on the one side, and London 
to Norfolk on the other. This area was the focus of most controversy 
concerning the effects of enclosure on the small man. At the opening of the 
eighteenth century a large part of this region was in the hands of yeoman 
fanners who were virtual proprietors by custom, law or inheritance. How 
far this class was greatly reduced in numbers by the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and, if so, how far enclosure by Act of Parliament was 
respon<dble, is open to question. What is clear is that before enclosure by 
Act of Parliament reached its height, occupying owners, including free¬ 
holders, copyholders and lessees for lives, were rapidly disappearing. Tenant 
farmers were taking their place. 

Too much attention has been placed on the Enclosure Acts as the primary 
agency which brought about a change of personnel in the English country¬ 
side. Before enclosure became general there was considerable social differentia¬ 
tion within the p>easant class. By purchase or by leasing some peasants came 
to work large farms. A wide social gulf already separated these from the small 
freeholder or copyholder who worked his one to twenty-five acres. In an 
investigation into parliamentary enclosure in Suffolk, Professor Lavrovsky 
shows that out of 206 peasants who had old enclosed land in a group of 
parishes 92 owned 3 acres or less, or 1^2 per cent of previously enclosed 

* Not in *‘nineteen out of twenty** parishes had the poor cows, but if the cow were 
only geese the argument holds (Clapham i, 117). 
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peasant lands; 51 owned 3 to 26 acres, or 8-2 per cent; 64 owned 26 to 160 
acres, or 58-8 per cent; and 8 persons (5 of whom owned 150 to 200 acres 
and 3 over 300 to 400) held 31-8 per cent of all the old enclosed peasant land. 
He says {Econ, Hist. Rev., May 1937): 

“This conclusion is of great interest for it proves the sharp differentiation 
which existed among the peasantry at the time of the parliamentary enclosure.” 

Capitalist elements penetrated into the English village in another way. 
One of the striking features of agrarian economy in England, brought out 
by recent investigators, is ±e rapidly growing importance of leaseholding, 
before enclosure reached its peak. Mr. Davies, who has investigated a number 
of Midland parishes, tells us {Econ. Hist. Rev., January 1927) that by 1780 


“the occupying owners, including the freeholders, copyholders and lessees for 
lives, had ceased to be an outstanding feature of English rural economy.” 

In the parishes he investigates, he found that nearly 90 per cent of the land 
was in the occupation of tenant farmers. Lavrovsky gives us some figures 
with reference to Suffolk. At the time of enclosure, peasant landowners 
(mainly freeholders) were common, but more than 50 per cent of such 
property was let out to tenants: 

“According to the claims of enclosure on nine Suffolk parishes, tenant- 
leaseholders were the most numerous group of the rural population in these 
parishes and leased 72 1 per cent of the total area of old enclosures.” 

These developments were taking place before a great wave of enclosure 
coincided with the Napoleonic Wars. Enclosure Acts did not bring any 
immediate fall in the number of peasant-owners. The tendency was rather 
the other way. Usually the division of common rights resulted in the creation 
of new owners. Meanwhile differentiation proceeded rapidly. Peasants with 
very small holdings xmable to bear their share of fencing and legal costs, 
realizing that a compact holding was of much less value to them than their 
old strips and common rights, sold out to larger people. Others, influenced 
by the prosperity of the larger capitalist farmers, sold their small patrimonies 
to lease a farm and to become “great farmers.” The general result was to 
increase the share of land held by the richer peasants. 

Another circumstance made for concentration of land ownership. This 
was ti±e commutation. Where it was effected by land alienation, holdings 
dwindled or disappeared. The Church or the lay impropriators gained what 
the peasants lost. Without doubt enclosure bore heavily on the small peasant, 
and no compact allotment could compensate him for the loss of common 
rights. The new far ming demanded capital, and it is unlikely that landlords 
were prepared to make advances to those who had little or none, as they 
did to the bigger farmers. Many had no option but to sell and to leave the 
land or to become farm labourers. Those who stayed behind benefited 
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from high war prices, and many added to their holdings by purchase or lease. 

Population was expanding in Napoleonic times, and the area of culti¬ 
vation was pushed back into moor and hill; but many of the small people 
sold out and left the land in the twenty odd years of bad times for farming 
that followed the peace of 1815. They were not the only sufferers. Many 
large farmers, who had over-reached themselves during the boom years, 
now foimd themselves in arrears with rent and over-burdened with debt. 
Small tenant-leaseholders were probably more immediately affected by 
enclosure than any other class. Under an Enclosure Act all existing leases 
were annulled. Technically some compensation was to be paid to lessees, 
but there was no guarantee of reinstatement after the commissioners had 
done their work. 

One of the worst features of enclosure was the wholesale division of the 
ancient common lands, and especially those which might have served as lungs 
for the rapidly-growing industrial towns. In the parish of Sheffield, Barbara 
Hammond tells us, enclosure of7,385 acres of common and waste ground took 
place between 1779 and 1810 ‘Without one rod, pole or perch set aside for the 
purposes of public recreation.” The process was carried out in the teeth of 
opposition by the townspeople. In 1833 a witness before the Committee on 
Public Walks was asked whether Sheffield possessed any such walks or open 
places. He replied, ‘‘The town is singularly destitute of anything of the kind.” 
Not until the General Enclosures Act of 1845 was there any attempt made 
to safeguard the commons in the interests of the town dwellers. By that 
time it was too late. 


REVOLT OF THE FARM LABOURERS 

Creation of large farms, whether leasehold or freehold, swelled the ranks 
of farm labourers. Some may have received a cottage and other perquisites 
as part of their remuneration. Otherwise they were like other wage-earners, 
standing in the same relation to the farmer as factory operatives to industrial 
capitalist. The rise of this class goes far back in history. In medieval times, 
cotters whose holdings were too small for subsistence, had to do wage work. 
With the growth of capitalist farming, this class of small holder became a 
recruiting-ground for farm labourers. Throughout the period of enclosure 
the labourer class grew apace. 

During the Napoleonic War, when prices were rising and farming was 
booming, economic hardships of the labourer were mitigated by addition to 
their inadequate wages from the poor rates. Below the surface there was 
great discontent which had to find an outlet. J. L. and Barbara Hammond 
(The Village Labourer^ 1760-1832) have portrayed the sufferings of the 
labourers during this period. Pauperized and sweated, the labourers con¬ 
trasted their position with that of ffie landlords, whose rents had often risen 
five-fold, or with farmers whose style of living had gone up when profits 
soared. Matters came to a head in 1816. A fall of the price of com had 
been checked by the Com Law of 1815, and a bad harvest sent prices soaring 
in the following year. There were riots of labourers in the East Anglian 
counties. Farm houses and stacks were set on fire. “A reduction in the 
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price of bread and meat was the avowed object of the rioters” at Bury in 
Suffolk. No less than 1,500 of them paraded the neighbouring villages. 
According to the Annual Register (1816), 

“they were armed with long, heavy sticks, the ends of which, to the extent of 
several inches, were studded with short iron spikes, sharp at the sides and 
points. Their flag was inscribed ^Bread or Bloody and they threatened to 
march to London.” 

Both in Bury and in Norwich there were encounters with the yeomanry. 
At Littleport in the Isle of Ely the rioting continued for several days. In 
the conflict with the military two labourers were killed and seventy-five were 
made prisoners. The latter came before a Special Commission. At the end 
of the trial twenty-four labourers stood capitally convicted. Five were hanged, 
nine were transported, and ten were sent to jail for a year. 

Post-war depression in agriculture worsened the economic position of the 
labourers. While farming was prosperous, landlords and farmers alike were 
ready to supplement low wages from the rates. This lavish relief of war 
days came to a stop. There was no incentive to anyone to pay a living wage, 
when they knew that any deficiency would be made up from the rates. So 
the policy of subsidizing wages had had the effect of reducing wages. A 
Committee on Agricultural Wages in 1824 reported that wages were 12s. 
to 15s. in some northern counties, where the Speenhamland System of sub¬ 
sidizing wages from rates on a sort of sliding scale family endowment basis 
did not operate. In the south, where the system was long established, they 
varied from 3s. to 8s. or l)s. per week. In one parish of Kent, 6d. a day, and 
in the majority of parishes a shiUing, was the lowest wage. 

Thus the Speenhamland System had the effect of depressing wages. 
According to the Hammonds, low wages resulted in a great wave of poaching, 
which a land-owning Parliament tried to check by ferocious penalties. 
Discontent of the labourers came to a head in 1830. The immediate cause 
of what has come to be called “the last labourers" revolt” was the introduction 
of the threshing machine. By displacing the hand flail, it had destroyed one 
of the labourers" last sources of extra earnings. In August, rioting began in 
Kent. By November it had spread to Sussex, where the movement took 
shape as an organized demand for a living wage. A special correspondent of 
The Times (November 1830) says: 

“Divested of its objectionable character as a dangerous precedent, the 
conduct of the peasantry has been admirable. There is no ground for concluding 
that there has been any extensive concert amongst them. Each parish, generally 
speaking, has risen per se; in many places their proceedings have been managed 
with astonishing coolness and regularity; there has been little of the ordinary 
effervescence displayed on similar occasions. The farmers have notice to meet 
the men: a deputation of two or more of the latter produce a written statement, 
well drawn up, which the farmers are required to sign. . . . Where disorder 
has occurred, it has arisen from dislike to some obnoxious clergyman, or tithe 
man, or assistant overseer, who has been trundled out of the parish in a wheel¬ 
barrow, or drawn in triumph in a load of ballast by a dozen old women. The 
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farmers universally agreed to the demands they made: that is, they were not 
mad enough to refuse requests which they could not demonstrate to be un¬ 
reasonable in themselves, and which were urged by three hundred or four 
hundred men after a barn or two had been fired, and each farmer had an in¬ 
cendiary letter addressed to him in his pocket.” 

Hatred of the poor law and poor law ojfBcials, opposition to labour- 
saving machines, demands for higher wages, were the characteristics of the 
revolt, as it spread from the south-eastern counties to Berkshire, Hampshire 
and Wiltshire. The following resolutions drawn up by the labourers and 
signed by the farmers at a Sussex meeting are typical: 

“Nov. 5, 1830. At a meeting held this day at the Red Lion, of the farmers, 
to meet the poor labourers who delegated David Noakes Senior, Thomas 
Henley, Joseph Bryant and Th. Noakes to meet the gentlemen this day to 
discuss the present distress of the poor. . . . Resolution 1. The gentlemen 
agree to give to every able-bodied labourer with wife and two children 2$. 3d. 
per day, from this day to 1st of March next, and from the 1st of March to the 
Ist of Oct. 2s. 6d. per day, and to have Is. 6d. per week with three children, and 
so on according to their family. Resolution 2. The poor are determined to take 
the present overseer, Mr. Abell, out of the parish to any adjoining parish and 
to use him with civility” (quoted Hammond, 223, 225). 

By that date the rising had become more serious. Workhouses were 
wrecked, hayricks put to the flame, and threshing machines destroyed. 
Farmers were threatened with violence unless they acceded to the demands 
for higher wages; but a revolt so ill-organized, and one carried on by half- 
starved labourers, could not hope to succeed. The government drafted 
troops to disafiected areas. The rising collapsed as suddenly as it had fllared 
up. There were numerous arrests, and a special commission was appointed 
to try the prisoners. When it had finished its labours nine men had suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law, 457 were transported, and about 400 were 
flung into prison at home. These savage sentences left behind them a bitter 
memory for many generations. 

THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IN SCOTLAND 

During the eighteenth century the same social agencies affected Scotland 
and England alike, remodelling the old system of infield and outfield and 
putting in its place the modem farm with its enclosed fields. Because Scottish 
conditions were different from those in England, the movement proceeded 
on different lines. Most people on the land were tenants, either at will or 
on short lease; and common lands, in the English sense of the term, did 
not exist in Scotland—except in the Royal Burghs. A landlord who wished 
to bring the old infield and outfield system to an end could carry through 
the process without the sanction of anyone else. There were Acts passed by 
the Scots Parliament in 1695—one dealing with “commonties,” that is, 
undcmarcated areas between estates, and another with intermixed holdings 
of proprietors, but they had only a very limited application and concerned 
proprietors only. Otherwise there were no measures comparable to the 
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English Enclosure Acts. Agrarian change in Scotland came from the initiative 
of proprietors. This explains its great irregularity. 

About the time of the Union, turnips and leguminous crops invaded the 
lowland counties; but disturbance to trade caused by establishment (1707) 
of free trade with England delayed progress imtil the twenties. In 1723 a 
number of landowners, alive to the merits of the new husbandry and to the 
defects of the old, foxmded the Honourable The Society of Improvers in the 
Knowledge of Agriculture. It soon numbered among its members almost all 
the prominent heritors (landowners), as well as many lawyers and ministers. 
At its first meeting several committees were appointed to deal with particular 
branches of farming. They were directed to 

“mark down their thoughts in Writing . . . and to correspond with the most 
Intelligent in all the different Counties in the nation, concerning their different 
ways of managing their Grounds, that what may be amiss may be corrected, 
and what is profitable imitated.” 

A sort of information bureau was set up. Farmers and others were invited 
to send in particulars of any diflSculties they experienced in their work. 
They were to be given advice without any charge, except for postage. The 
following words of the Secretary, himself a prominent agricultural improver, 
show how they were influenced by the new scientific approach to farming. 

“Agriculture,” he writes in 1743, “is not only a Science, but the life and 
support of all Arts and Sciences, and yet the generality of Land-labourers work 
more like Tools or machines, than Men of Reason, going on blindly, as led by 
Custom, in the often unaccoimtable ways of their Forefathers. Their proceeding 
upon no Principles, or, if upon any, upon wrong ones, makes it necessary that 
it should be taught in a College-way, as other Sciences are. The Crown names 
Professors, and gives them Salaries. Which of them can be more useful to the 
Publick, than a Professor of Agriculture might be?” 

At the opening of the eighteenth century the Scottish clachan or toim 
was a small hamlet consisting of the houses of several tenants and sub¬ 
tenants. The former generally held leases from the landlord, the latter 
holding from year to year from the tenants. The system of cultivation had 
changed little, if at all, since medieval times. There was the infield and the 
outfield, the rigs, the great lumbering Scots plough with its team of eight 
or ten oxen, and the crops of oats and barley raised with monotonous 
regularity. Some pease and beans were also grown, and each cottage had its 
kailyard, providing green food. Side by side with the poor hovels of the 
people themselves were the byres, grass houses, stables, muckle bams, and 
kilns where the soaked barley germinated under heat, making the malt for 
ale, the common beverage. Tenants largely paid their rents in kind. In 
1714 the rent of one tenant in Aberdeenshire was 17 bolls of meal (to be 
carried to Aberdeen or a similar distance at the tenant’s charge); £13 13s. 4d. 
(Scots money == one-twelfth Sterling); one hog, one load of peats, six hesps 
of linen yarn, three geese, six capons, twelve hens. In addition the same 
tenant had to do some work at the heritor’s farm. 
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The story of an estate of Monymusk in Aberdeenshire illustrates how 
this ancient system changed into the modem coimtryside. The proprietor. 
Sir Archibald Grant (1696-1778), was one of the leading agric^tural im¬ 
provers of the eighteenth century. He has left voluminous records of his 
work. When he came into the estate in 1716 the land was bare and desolate, 
unlike the fair and pleasant country it is to-day. His first act was to plant 
trees. Agricultural improvements at Monymusk seem to have followed two 
main lines of development. Anxious to put an end to the wasteful over¬ 
cropping of the infield and outfield. Grant tried to introduce the English 
fallow system. By inserting clauses in their leases he compelled his tenants 
to rest their land at regular intervals. Here is an extract from a tack (lease) 
of 1735: 

“The said James Moore obliges himself to labour and manage the said 
possession in manner following viz. to divide the whole of the arable and pasture 
grounds of the said lands into two equal parts, the one half for pasture and the 
other half for tillage; and to leave out annually in summer fallow one fourth 
part of the said half for Tillage.” 

Previously it had been the custom to crop the infield continuously year 
after year, and to cultivate the outfield until the soil was completely exhausted. 
So the introduction of a fallow system was an important step forward. 
The next step was the adoption of crop rotation. When this came to fruition 
the fallow system came to an end; but it was a very slow process. In the 
eighteenth century farming was essentially experimental. Farmers and land- 
owners were groping their way towards a new technique. About 1720 
Grant was planting turnips on his home farm, and shortly afterwards he 
received his first consignment of clover seed from Holland. For many years 
he experimented with these new crops. Then he urged his tenants to follow 
his example. In a tack of 1749, when two holdings were thrown together 
to make a large-sized farm, the tenant was obliged to plant clover seed 
supplied by Grant. In another tack a tenant was to sow turnips 

“in order to destroy the small weeds which check the Crop and Discourages 
from sowing Bear. It is thought sowing in the first year with turnips and 
potatoes will effectually clean the Ground and prepare it for a good crop of 
Bear, and will be the only effectual method to make the Ground proper for 
Intown.” 

In his Plan for New Husbandry (1760) Grant shows that he had then 
arrived at a practical grasp of crop rotation. His plan was to divide the 
arable land into four divisions—one to be sown with turnips in drills, another 
with pease, another with barley and clover, and the fourth with oats. There 
is the essential principle of rotation—the alternation of cereal crops with 
leguminous plants and winter-roots like turnips. This was the climax of the 
agricultural improvements. Fallow could be dispensed with and the division 
between infield and outfield abolished (Fig. 8). 

The new husbandry of turnips and clover involved field enclosure with 
hedges or stone walls, and the creation of compact holdings instead of 
scattered rigs. For its full development it required the creation of larger 
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farms than were cx)mmon at this time. In Scotland the landlord carried 
through these changes by compelling his tenants to build stone walls or 
plant hedges, and by enforcing the exchange of rigs so as to secure a compact 
holding. Here is an illustration in a tack of 1739: 

‘‘The said four tenants hereby oblige themselves either to Agree among 
Themselves and the rest of the crofters for an Exchange Betwixt those in the 
Upper and Lower ends of the Toun of so much of Respective Lands as lye 
Discontigeous or Intermixed and in case they cannot agree the said Sir Archi¬ 
bald shall have power to name two or three Barleymen {arbiters) to see the said 
Exchange.” 

When the consolidated farms were too small to be worked economically 
Grant sometimes threw farms together, and removed redundant tenants to 
new farms or to the outskirts of the same farm where abundant waste land 
was available for tillage. This was usually done when a lease expired. Usually 
the tenant of a new holding on hill or waste paid no rent for a few years. 
Thereafter, beginning with a small payment, the rent went up annually to 
a certain sum. On other lands, leases contained provision for increased 
rents at regular intervals. Thus the landlord had the satisfaction of seeing 
his rent-roll mount yearly. He would insert a clause providing for a stone 
wall {dyke) in the lease or would employ men to build one and recoup 
himself by charging interest on capital expended. The stones came from the 
fields, and the use of them cleared the groimd enclosed. Here is an item 
from Grant’s Labour Journal (1735-03): 

“10 June, 1741, Agreed with William Glennie in Dykehead to run a dyke of 
42 inches thick at bottom and 30 inches at Top of one ell in height from the 
comer of the new Enclosure at Mains to the corner of the enclosure at Tille- 
draven in one straight line. . . . And to take all the stones from within the said 
enclosure leaving it smooth for ploughing. And not to leave a stone in said 
Enclosure which 3 men can roll to the dyke, or 4 men can carry upon a Barrow.” 

Grant foimd it very difficult to convince ordinary tenants of the advantages 
of new ways. Time and again they obstructed him, sometimes by cutting 
trees or letting their cattle wander inside enclosures. At other times they 
would remove gates and pathways made through young plantations. Ap¬ 
parently, in desperation, he drafted an oath to be taken by them: 

“I, A.B., do solemnly swear in the presence of Almighty God, as I hope for 
salvation and with my family or business to thrive, and that no Grievous 
Accidents or punishments temporall or Spiritual shall happen to myself, that 
I shall tell the Truth and conceal no part of the Truth, That I have not 
allowed any of my beasts to eat Sir Alexander Grant’s grass, nor know I, if 
any of my beasts have done so by design or neglect of others, nor taken any of his 
peats these three years, nor cut any of his wood, nor my beasts been amongst 
it; nor made roads through his Inclosures, nor taken firr.” 

By example, by coercion, or by a mixture of both, Grant transformed his 
estate. Fine plantations and an advanced system of farming were the admira¬ 
tion of visitors from far and near. The curious may still walk through 
Paradise at Monymusk where the trees were planted more than two hundred 
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years ago; and the record of improvements made there gives us a concrete 
example of the way in which rural change came about in eighteenth-century 
Scotland. Grant was more advanced than most of his fellow-landlords. 
In many parts of the country the improvements did not creep in much 
before 1800. 

By that time the possibilities of the food market had become obvious 
to most proprietors^ and the “improving movement” gathered momentum 
during the Napoleonic War. As in England^ fanners prospered through 
high prices and landlords saw rents increase by leaps and bounds. In parts 
of the Highlands where land was unsuited for improved arable farming, 
vast areas were turned into sheep walks to supply wool for industry in 
Tweeddale and Yorkshire. The ruthlcssness with which clearances went on 
in Sutherland and Ross-shire aroused bitterness and resentment, still alive 
to-day. Crofters were cleared ofi' their land. Houses were pulled down before 
their eyes. Hundreds of the evicted had to emigrate. The calculus of profit 
did its work without pity for the people, tramping on ancient customs and 
causing untold distress to the innocent. 

NATIONAL PROPAGANDA 

First and foremost, stimulus to improvement had come from an expanding 
food demand. Between 1700 and 1760 the population of England and Wales 
rose by 23 per cent. During the next forty years the rise was not less than 
32 per cent. The cry of the towns was for more bread, more meat, more 
milk, more cheese, and more potatoes. Prices rose accordingly. Between 
1716 and 1765 the average price of wheat had been 358. per quarter. For 
the next three decades prices were 51s., 43s. and 47s. respectively. So great 
a demand absorbed almost all the farmer could produce. Britain gradually 
ceased to export com. It began to import. 

To overcome the conservatism of farmers two pioneers, Arthur Young 
(1741-1820) in England and Sir John Sinclair (1754-1835) in Scotland, worked 
incessantly. As a practical farmer Young was a failure. As a publicist and writer 
on agricultural subjects he was an outstanding personality. He toured the 
countryside at home and abroad. In England, in Ireland, in France and in 
Italy he was a well-known figure. Some say that a nagging wife was partly 
responsible for the wanderlust. Anyhow, he spared no effort to spread the 
gospel of “the new farming.” He condemned open fields and commons, 
and proclaimed the merits of the new crops. He urged creation of large 
farms, and reasonable leases for enterprising tenants with capital. When the 
Board of Agriculture started in 1793, he was its first Secretary. As such he 
now had boundless opportunities for propaganda on a national scale. 

Sir John Sinclair did the same kind of work in Scotland, though perhaps 
in a more practical way. He experimented on his estate in Caithness with 
new crops and new rotations. He planted trees and improved the breed of 
sheep and cattle. Largely through his influence, the Board of Agriculture* 
was established, with Arthur Young as Secretary, and he was its first 
President. Impressive investigations which Sinclair set on foot—an inquiry 

* Not a Government Department at this date—a private body aided by Govern¬ 
ment funds. 
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into the agriculture of every county in Great Britain, and the famous Statistical 
Account of Scotland (1791-9)—are a mine of information about almost every 
aspect of contemporary social and economic life. 

The efforts of these two men did more than those of any others to stimulate 
improvement and to spread new knowledge of farming. Their inquiries 
represent the first large-scale attempt to make a scientific survey of national 
industry. The first Chair of Agriculture in a Scottish University was founded 
at Edinburgh in 1790. Meanwhile, numerous agricultural societies were 
popularizing scientific agriculture. They organized ploughing matches, 
catde shows, and the like. One of the most famous was the “Highland 
Society” founded in 1784. In England the Bath and West of England 
Society, 1777, the Smithfield Club, 1798, the Farmers’ Club, 1793, are 
among the more outstanding; but there was scarcely a parish without its 
own Society. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

The end of the Napoleonic War saw declining progress of enclosure. 
Landed interests, alarmed at the prospect of importations and a probable 
fall of prices and rents, passed the famous and much-hated Com Law of 
1815, in the teeth of a tremendous outcry, backed up by hundreds of petitions 
from the working classes. The Com Law excluded foreign corn from the 
home market when the price was at or tmder 80s. per quarter, and with 
certain minor amendments it remained on the Statute Book until 1846. Its 
repeal was a victory for the consumer, who wanted cheap bread, and for the 
manufacturer, who welcomed cheap bread as a check to rising wages, over 
landowners and the farmer class who rated national prosperity in terms of 
high rents and high prices. 

If prosperity for agriculture was its mission, the Corn Law did not dis¬ 
charge it. The high costs of war-time—rents, taxes and rates—^were not 
easily adjusted to a lower price level. More especially after a break in prices 
in the year 1820-1, fanning settled down to a long period of depression, 
and the clouds did not begin to clear till 1837. Meantime there were arrears 
of rent. Land went back to grass. Those who had borrowed to enlarge their 
farms had their property sold up. Wages tumbled. Parishes were less disposed 
to sustain their poof. As mortgages were foreclosed, the ranks of the owner- 
farmer were thinned, and “when the clouds cleared about 1837,” says Heaton 
{Economic History of Europe^ 1936, 433), “the English land system had 
become set in a mold different from that of any other European country.” 
The agricultural trinity was made up of the large landowner, the tenant 
farmer, and the landless labourer. 

DRAINAGE AND SOIL RESEARCH 

Post-war depression stimulated interest in drainage and agricultural 
research. As early as the sixteenth century small schemes of land reclamation 
had been effected, notable in Middlesex and in the eastern counties; but 
ridge cultivation ^d provided the main method of draining arable lands 
till the eighteenth century. A group of English and Dutch capitalists under¬ 
took the first large-scale drainage scheme in the Fen district in the days of 
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Charles L They enlisted the services of Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutch 
expert. The opposition of the fenmen who disliked exchanging the pastime 
of shooting geese and wild fowl for settled agriculture, heavy outlay of 
capital and the ravages of the Civil War, checked the enterprise. The scheme 
was not finally completed till the nineteenth century. The most spectacular 
reclamation scheme carried out in Scotland was drainage of the Moss of 
Kincardine in the county of Perth. This was in the eighteenth century. 

Between 1760 and 1830 there were considerable advances in drainage 
of water-logged land. In this work Joseph Elkington, a Warwickshire farmer, 
was a pioneer. His method of deep draining involved large capital outlay. 
So it was not suitable for ordinary land. At the end of the period James 
Smith, Manager of the Deanston Cotton Works in Perthshire and an ardent 
agricultural improver, showed that shallow drains filled with stones, plus 
sub-soil ploughing, were sufficient for most arable land. In 1831 he published 
his Remarks on Thorough Draining and Deep Ploughing^ and “The Deanston 
System” was soon on the lips of everyone. Pages of discussion devoted to it 
filled the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society when it was founded in 
1838. Great progress resulted from applying it in the Lothians and in Perth¬ 
shire, but in many parts, especially in England where stones were scarce, 
effective drainage called for production of tile pipes. So progress was more 
slow. 

Another technical improvement that attracted attention at this time was 
the application of soil chemistry to agriculture. We have seen in the previous 
chapter that soil chemistry began in the seventeenth century with Ae work 
of Glauber, Mayow, Nehemiah Grew, Stephen Hales, and others less well- 
known. A lively interest in the chemical aspects of manufacture, as, for 
example, in the bleaching of linen and in the smelting of ores, began to 
infect agriculture in the closing years of the ensuing century. Francis Home, 
Professor of Materia Medica at Edinburgh University, author of an important 
advance in the bleaching process, gave the lead in the study of “how far 
chymistry will go in settling the principles of agriculture.” In 1756 he 
published his Principles of Agriculture, The more the farmers “know of the 
effects of different bodies on plants,” he declared, “the greater chance they 
have to discover the nourishment of plants.” 

In 1802 the newly-established Board of Agriculture arranged a series of 
lectures on The Connection of Chemistry zvith Vegetable Physiology^ to be 
delivered by Davy, then a young Assistant-Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. The fame of Davy’s lectures was spec¬ 
tacular. For the next ten years he repeated them, and in 1813 he published 
his Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, This, says Ernie, 

“is the foundation stone on which the science of agricultural chemistry has 
been reared, and its author was the direct ancestor of Liebig, Lawes and 
Gilbert, to whose labours, in the field which Davy first explored, modem agri¬ 
culture is at every turn so deeply indebted.” 

Interest in the application of chemistry to food production was in the 
ascendant. The Royal Agricultural Society took as its motto, “Practice with 
Sdenoe.” Two years after its foundation in 1838, Justus von Liebig published 
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Organic Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology, This 
epoch-making book traced the relation between food needs of plants and 
soil composition. By laboratory experiments Liebig clarified our knowledge 
of what chemicals plants take from the soil^ and hence of what fertilizers 
can supply their essential needs. The publication of Liebig’s book aroused 
tremendous interest, and two men are outstanding among those who carried 
his work a stage further. One was Lawes, a young landowner, the other 
Gilbert, one of Liebig’s pupils. New knowledge of plant nutrition paved 
the way for the production of artificial fertilizers, to restore what plants 
take from the soil. Lawes established a factory of this kind at Deptford in 
1842. The foundations of the famous experimental farm at Rothamstead 
were laid in the same year. 

This was the beginning, but only the beginning, of a new phase in the 
history of farming. Increased knowledge of plant food pointed the way to 
the use of artificial fertilizers. Soon bone dust, superphosphates and Peruvian 
guano were in use. By the seventies imports of guano, which had been coming 
in at the rate of about 300,000 tons per annum, began to fall rapidly. By 
1887 they were negligible. Recognition of other plant needs eclipsed demand 
for nitrates. By the late seventies superphosphates of lime had become 
“the most largely used artificial manure.” 

Change of farming practice also created a demand for improved implements. 
There had been some improvements in ploughs and harrows during the 
eighteenth century. In 1786 Andrew Meikle, the millwright of Dunbar, 
ereaed the first satisfactory threshing machine at Kilbogie in Clackmannan. 
By 1800 there were such machines on the best farms in the Lothians. 
Before 1830 they were common in Scotland and spreading in England. 
When Cobbett visited Scotland in 1832, the farms of the Lothians were 
large capitalist undertakings, worked by landless labourers. He calls them 
“steam-engine farms.” “I'hc farmyards are in fact factories for making com 
and meat.” Bem^een 1837 and 1874 there had been improvement of every 
conceivable agricultural implement. Many new ones were available—^reaping 
machines, ploughs and harrows for different kinds of soil, seed drills to sow 
the seeds at the correct depth and in straight lines, rollers, manure drills to 
distribute the new fertilizers. Agricultural engineering was now an important 
industry. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF FARMING’ 

The years between 1840 and 1870 were a golden age for British farming. 
New railways linked the countryside to growing towns. The market for 
agricultural produce expanded. Consumers and farmers came into closer 
contact with one another. In fact, the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846 did 
not bring immediate disaster as many predicted. On the contrary, farming 
prospered. An expanding home market was not yet affected by foreign or 
colonial producers. To the demand for wheat was added the demand for 
meat and dairy produce. 

During the period of prosperity there was gradual concentration of landed 
property. By 1825 the main work of enclosure was over. Open field and run 
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rig were rare. There was still much unenclosed moor and hill country, but 
this succumbed rapidly after the CJeneral Enclosure Act of 1845. Even where 
open field survived, the old commimal method of working had gone. Each 
individual managed his own strips in his own way, as they still do in the 
open fields of Axholme. 

The General Enclosure Act of 1845 decreed that a ^^certain proportion 
of the commons should be set aside for allotment and recreation.” Subsequent 
statutes (1876-99) strengthened this provision. By then the damage done 
was irreparable. According to an inconclusive general inquiry, which con¬ 
temporaries called The New Domesday Booky about one-half of the United 
Kingdom was owned in 1873 by 7,400 people, but these 7,400 included 
duplicate entries. For example, the Duke of Buccleuch counted as fourteen, 
because he held land in fourteen counties. It was pointed out further, says 
Clapham {An Economic History of Modern Britain^ 1932, 253), that the other 
half of the United Kingdom “was connected as much with suburban free¬ 
hold plots as with the properties of lesser gentlemen and yeomen.” 

The social prestige and political influence of landed property were ever 
an inducement to the successful business man to purchase an estate, have 
his son educated at a “public school” and rounded off at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. Thus the landowning class was constantly drawing to itself fresh 
blood from the business and manufacturing class. However, the owner- 
farmer did not entirely disappear. According to a return to the Board of 
Agriculture, there were 66,700 of them cultivating 14 per cent of the total 
property in 1896. The number increased dining and after the First World 
War, when many purchased their farms through choice or compulsion. Most 
of ±ese owner-farmers were owners by courtesy. Like that of the fishermen- 
owners of the Scottish drifters, their jnoperty was heavily mortgaged. 

While most landed proprietors had their home farm, nearly all the rest 
of the land was let to tenant farmers, who might or might not employ 
labourers. According to the Census of 1851, about 42 per cent of farmers 
in Great Britain employed no regular hired labour. At that time their 
number was declining slowly. The large farm was gradually dominating the 
rural scene. Considerably more than one-third of the farmed land of England 
and Wales was laid out in farms of from 200 to 500 acres, and almost another 
sixth in farms of 500 acres and upwards. Owners of such farms belonged to a 
higher social class than the small tenants. The gentleman-farmer, says Heaton, 
was “a valuable minor pillar of church and Conservative Party.” The small 
English farmer of under 100 acres occupied considerably less ihan a quarter 
of farm lands. A similar estimate is roughly true for Scotland, where gentle¬ 
men farmers were rare. 

Factories were fast destroying rural crafts. The large farms employed 
labourers who were wage-earners, without rights to common and without 
supplementary sources of income. Spinning, which had been for centuries 
a soiirce of income to country women, had now passed into the power-driven 
factories. Wages varied from county to county, but everywhere at a low 
level. In many counties where labour was scarce the gang system predominated. 
Men, women and children worked for a tyrannical gang master under 
disgraceful conditions. To landlords who supported factory laws, industrialists 
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could well retort that there was ample room for improvement on the land. 
Eventually the State did bring the gang system under control (1868). 

In Scotland gangs operated, and still operate, at busy times sudi as at 
potato-lifting. Otherwise farmers solved the labour problem to their own 
satisfaction by the bothy system, which G>bbett found fully developed in 
the Lothians as early as 1832. For regular, as well as for gang labour, hours 
were long and conditions were miserable. Houses of labourers were usually 
poor hovels, offering little protection from rain and vdnd, and giving the 
most wretched accommodation to the inmates. English villages, which arouse 
the sentimental interest of the tourist, were plague-infested places with 
refuse heaps at the door, where stagnant pools made breeding-groimds for 
malaria. Typhus and other epidemics were still common. In fact, the drainage 
of arable and pasture land got far more attention than that of the villages 
themselves. Chadwick’s Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population (1842) made the most astonishing revelations of the conditions 
under which labouring people lived. In the parish of Flitwick, where typhus 
had broken out, the medical officer reported: 

“The cottages in which it first appeared (and to which it has been almost 
exclusively confined), are of the most wretched description: a stagnant pond is 
in the immediate vicinity, and none of the tenements have drains, rubbish is 
thrown within a few yards of the dwellings, and there is no doubt but in damp 
and foggy weather, and also during the heat of summer, the exhalations arising 
from those heaps of filth must generate disease, and the obnoxious effluvia tends 
to spread contagion where it already exists. It appears that most of the cottages 
alluded to were erected for election purposes, and have since been allowed to 
decay.” 

Though agriculture was more prosperous than it had ever been, conditions 
were no better in the middle of the sixties. Orwin’s summing up of an earlier 
period may well be applied to the nineteenth century: 

“British agriculture,” he says, “gave returns sufficient to reward adequately 
all the parties to production. It was the maldistribution of profits, rather than 
any lack of them, which led to the change for the worse in the lot of so many 
of the labouring class.” 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

Despite increasing importation of wheat from abroad, agriculture was a 
flourishing industry till about 1870. Rising prices at home and increased 
demands of the towns for dairy produce, kept the farmer in good spirits. 
While those prepared to take a long view could anticipate depression and 
perhaps disaster, most people imagined that prosperity had come to stay. 
When the crash came in the seventies, they were bewildered alike by its 
causes and by its probable outcome. 

Several circumstances contributed to the change. One was a great fall in 
prices which began about 1873. In the previous quarter century prices had 
been rising because of an influx of gold from California and Australia. By 
the early seventies a fall of gold output coincided with increase demand 
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from countries which were adopting the gold standard. Prices ceased to 
rise. Thereafter they tumbled until the next gold boom—the Klondyke, 
South Africa and Western Australia—^in the nineties. 

A second relevant circumstance was a run of bad harvests which brought 
ruin to farmers. A third, and also important one, was the new transport. 
Railways and steamers were annihila ting distance and cutting down freights. 
Steam traffic was opening up the vast prairies of the United States, which 
were pouring their wheat into the eastern seaports. Steel steamers were 
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fighting for freights. As transport costs fell, wheat imports increased by leaps 
and bounds. From 1861 to 1870 American wheat accounted for only 30 per 
cent of British imports. In 1881 the figure had risen to 65 per cent. The 
railroads, the steel plough, the binder, the free homestead, the elevator, 
organized marketing—^all these contributed to the same end. American 
production rose f3rom 425m bushels in 1876-85 to 633m bushels in 1896- 
1900 and to 700m bushels in 1901-5. During the eighties Canada made 
itself felt, in the nineties the Argentine, and to some extent, Australia. 
Within Europe Russia was becoming an important wheat-exporting area. 

Competition of the new producers and the creation of a world market 
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brought depression to Britain, and indeed to European agriculture. It lasted 
for some twenty years. Wheat prices fell continuously, and with them prices 
of meat and dairy produce, farming profits and farm rents, also fell. This 
state of affairs was satisfactory to consumers who were getting cheap food, 
and to investors who were getting a handsome return on the capital pouring 
overseas. At the beginning of the twentieth century Britain did not produce 
more than a tenth of her consumption. The area under wheat cultivation 
dropped from 3,6^10,000 acres in 1874 to 1,845,000 in 1900, “In 1907 it 
was estimated,” says Heaton: 

“that 20,000,000 acres of land abroad were growing wheat for the British market 
for British consumers, and that another 20,000,000 acres were supplying 
Britain with half its meats and much of its dairy produce. One-quarter of all 
the wheat, com, barley, and oats that entered international trade went to 
Britain, as did virtually all the bacon, mutton and lamb. Most of the exports 
of Australian, New Zealand and Canadian farm produce went there, along with 
95 per cent of Denmark’s butter and the larger part of the Argentine’s beef and 
of Ireland’s butter and bacon. The country produced about 170,000,000 
worth of the foodstuffs it needed, and imported about jr200,000,000 worth 
from the temperate zones.” 


RECONSTRUCTION 

Before the end of the century the skies began to brighten. The drift of 
prices was once more upwards. Farmers had learned from their losses during 
the Depression. They paid more attention to fertilizers and to stock-breeding. 
They adjusted methods to new circumstances. Since it was useless to compete 
with overseas producers of wheat, they turned their attention more and 
more to perishable products, the home market of which they still had a 
virtual monopoly. They produced meat, butter, eggs, fruit and vegetables. 

Even so they could not wholly escape competition. Refrigeration was 
making it possible to ship meat and butter from the Argentine and Australia. 
Before the outbreak of the World War in 1914 Britain’s dependence on 
foreign countries for the bulk of its food supply was recognized by most 
people as inevitable. With the war came a big drop of imports. Between 
1913 and 1918 imported wheat went down by one-fifth, beef by one-third, 
mutton and butter by one-half, and eggs by three-quarters. To combat 
scarcity farmers were urged to grow more wheat. The margin of cultivation 
was pushed back, to recede once more when hostilities ceased. Shortly after 
the end, war-time state control of farming was abolished. 

In the slump of 1920 prices of agricultural produce fell with those of 
manufactured goods. Between 1920 and 1923 &e drop was 60 per cent. 
After a slight recovery, a headlong fall continued until 1931. Meantime land 
went back to grass, and many farmers who had been virtually compelled to 
buy their farms when prices were good, saw bankruptcy stare them in the 
face. Demand for protection became more insistent. When the crash came 
in 1931, manufacturers and farmers were of one accord. Protection won the 
day, and Great Britain reversed a fiscal policy which had lasted for eighty 
years. 
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Of late years the difiSculties of farmers have been mitigated by changes 
of demand. Urbanization has increased consumption of light and easily- 
assimilated foods. New knowledge of nutrition has diverted consumption 
from cereals and energy foods to protective foods, like eggs, butter, milk, 
fruit and vegetables. None the less, the British fanner has fought a series 
of rearguard actions ever since the eighties—^always falling back in face of 
increased foreign competition to products sheltered from competition. The 
following table (Viscoimt Astor and B. Seebohm Rowntree, British Agri-- 
culture^ 1939, p. 70) illustrates how one import after another came to harass 
the British farmer: 

ANNUAL AVERAGE NET IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 

{Thousand ezuts.) 



Sugar 

Wheat and, 
Wheat Flout 

All grain 
end Meal 
^ xcl. Wheat 

Meat 

Butter 

Cheese 

1861-65 

11,814 

34,652 

25,585 

1,553 

1,031 

771 

1871-75 

16,943 

50,495 

47,067 

3,134 

1,368 

1,349 

1891-95 

28,288 

: 96,583 

78,476 

10,437 

2,409 

2,160 

1911-13 

37,201 

n 9,666 

91,027 

21,500 

4,148 

2,360 

1925-29 

36,200 

109,500 

69,472 

31,043 

6,600 

3,020 

1932-36 

28,996 

112,702 

91,043 

30,002 

8,381 

2,885 


THE PROSPECTS OF FARMING 

In what has gone before we have traced the varying fortunes of farm 
industry and of those engaged in it in relation to the exigencies of private 
profit. The story of the land would be incomplete without reference to other 
topics. The Enclosure Movement illustrates how men of property can 
manipulate the machinery of the State for personal gain, but there is more 
to be said about the role of government in agricultural industry. Since the 
foimdation of the Board of Agriculture in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, government has borne a large burden of the costs of research which 
has contributed to the prosperity of farmers and landowners. It has also 
been responsible for the organization and upkeep of educational institutions, 
of analysts, inspectors and advisers to promote diffusion and application of 
new knowledge in large measure the outcome of state-subsidized research. 
In short, the scope of “interference” which has helped the farmer to accom¬ 
modate himself more or less successfully to foreign competition and to the 
favour of the market has been far more extensive than the scope of inter¬ 
vention directed towards the welfare of the farm worker. For a century the 
nation nursed the application of science to agricultural industry while arable 
land and the instruments of agricultural production have remained in private 
hands. 

Land is a prerequisite of shelter as well as of food, but food and shelter alone 
do not exhaust its human interest. The relation of human beings to the land 
has another aspect which is relevant to any forecast of the future in store 
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for the countryside. The prevailing pattern of human recreations depends 
on the distribution of population between town and country. What facilities 
of recreation the countryside offers depend on climate, on geological structure 
and on scenery. The latter is not an exclusively natural amenity. To a large 
extent the character of British scenery is a by-product of agricultural pros¬ 
perity. It is the creation of estate-owners and gentlemen-farmers who have 
protected areas for himting, planted trees for timber and laid out parks for 
pleasure. More lately. State afforestation enterprise has taken a hand in the 
perennial reshaping of the countryside by human interference. 

Refrigeration has dealt individualistic farming a blow from which it is 
not likely to recover in times of peace. Within the framework of private 
enterprise there is no immediate prospect of arresting a decline of British 
agriculture unless exhaustion of industry through war forces the coimtry 
to drastic redistribution of its productive activities. To some extent the 
forces which are inimical to the stability of British agriculture would also 
operate in a planned economy. For beyond a point agricultural industry is an 
unprofitable investment from a social, as well as from an individual, view¬ 
point. Agriculture is essentially a way of capitalizing solar energy. The out¬ 
standing natural conditions, other than available sunlight, are water and 
phosphates. Irrigation is opening up large tracts of the earth’s surface for 
husbandry and the need for conserving soil phosphates is universal. In 
other words natural inequalities of available sunlight set an inescapable 
limit to the return for a given amount of human eflfort. At present, diffusion 
of technical knowledge sets another limit. While this is so, cotmtries with 
less favourable natural advantages may enjoy the benefits of superior 
technique, but universal education would deprive them of the latter. 

From this point of view it looks as if agriculture is boimd to become 
more specialized and more localized, but we have to take into account 
another possibility. What return we get for unit expenditure of human 
effort need not be the only criterion of choice in a planned society. With 
the use of modem technical amenities it would be possible to extend the 
scope of domestic food production as a hohby without great waste of effort. 
It is therefore easy to foresee the possibility of a growing demand for more 
local small-scale cultivation of perishable products, such as salads, while 
new knowledge of nutrition is likely to promote increased consumption of 
milk. For a long time to come there will be dairy farming and probably 
fodder crops. For a long time to come there will be scope for poultry farming; 
but Britain is likely to rely less on its own production of such specialized 
crops as cereals or upon home-grown meat. How far the scope of domestic 
production can expand depends on a natural policy of housing, town- 
planning and localization of industry, perhaps also on advancing scientific 
understanding of recreation in the most literal sense of the term. 

Long-range speculations about the future of the land have to take stock 
of technical possibilities which are emerging from contemporary discoveries. 
One such is tank-gardening or water culture. Conceivable developments 
along this line might eclipse any advances since the Neolithic, and they do 
not exhaust our powers of imaginaticn. Equally conceivable, if less im¬ 
mediate, is a technical revolution along other lines. Human beings prefer 
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food prepared from particular species of animals or plants because of its 
Savour or texture. Agricultural science has hitherto t^en the existence of 
such for granted. Deeper knowledge of nutrition and heredity has brought 
about greater specialization^ and parasitological research has taught us how 
to protect crops and stock from pest or parasite. In short, our application 
of science to date has relied on nature to supply the inherent quality of the 
materials, and this limits the scope of effective production for quantity. 

It would be imduly conservative to assume that we shall always act in 
this way. If we lay aside traditional preferences and look at the problem of 
food production from a technical point of view, it amounts to this. Producing 
food with the minimum of effort is making in bulk, with as little human work 
as possible, certain energy-giving organic compounds (proteins, carbohy¬ 
drates and fats) of a certain texture, and supplying, with as little effort as 
possible, other organic substances such as vitamins and flavours. Organic 
chemists can already solve the problem of supplying the flavours and vitamins 
by synthesis from whatever raw materials are most available. Plastic tech¬ 
nology is overcoming the difficulties of conferring a prescribed texture on 
a lump of organic material; and the production of the latter offers a host of 
alternatives which involve vastly less expenditure of time, effort and raw 
materials than specialized agriculture. 

For instance, sawdust or even any weed is a source of cellulose available 
for conversion into sugar. The emergence of an effective demand from the 
manufacture of ice-creams and fruit-jellies might well nurse the technology 
of S3mthetic flavours to the status of an industry which could explore further 
possibilities of food production for quantity per se^ and encourage experiment 
on methods of food production with no parallel in the past history of man¬ 
kind. Drastic changes of this kind would come up against the traditional 
conservatism of human food habits, and our next theme will be how food 
habits change. 



CHAPTER III 


FOOD AND THE PEOPLE 

“A good cook is half a physician. For the chief physic (the 
counsil of a physician except) doth come from the kitchen j 
wherefore the physician and the cook for sick men must consult 
together.” 

(ANDREW BOORDE, A Dyetary of Helth, 1642.) 

Since the beginnings of human life man has worked and fought to get 
food. The quest for food has driven families across continents and oceans. 
Our first two chapters have dealt with the use of land as the basic source 
of food; but the full story of the conquest of hunger is more than the record 
of social relations and technical advances which have influenced the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil. Human preferences are not an infallible guide to a 
regimen of health; and the circumstances that shape them are therefore 
relevant to the health level of a community. As such they contribute to its 
chances of survival. So the record of man’s quest for food would be incom¬ 
plete if we took no stock of the quality and kinds of foods available at differ¬ 
ent social levels at different periods in the past. 

In medieval times the connexion between the work of the people and 
their daily bread was very close. With few exceptions everyone held a piece 
of land, as owner or lessee or by some vague, unwritten custom. Though 
some of the produce was marketed in the rising towns, the bulk was con¬ 
sumed by the cultivators themselves. Even kings and lords derived most 
of their food direct from their own estates, and it was common for them 
to pass from one manor to another, literally eating up the produce. When 
Alexander III of Scotland and his Cjueen held Court at the Castle of Forfar 
for twenty-nine weeks in the summer of 1263, 

“the supplies consumed during that sojourn included 48 beeves, 26 swine from 
adjacent forests, 30 sheep brought from Barry, and 40 from the Grange of 
Strahylif (now Glenisla), 60 stone of cheese, 311 fowls, 17 chalders, bolls 
of mdt, 3 chalders, 2 bolls of barley, and 38 chalders, 8 bolls of fodder, and 
there was also a special provision of barley and fodder, though not of malt, for 
the Queen’s use.” The lake of Clvmy yielded 700 eels for the King’s use, and 
ninescore for the Queen’s (Exchequer Rolls, 1264-1369, i, 1, lii). 

When the lives of king and lords were so closely linked to the produce 
of the soil, how much more so were those of the ordinary folk for whom a 
bad harvest spelt starvation and disease? Let us make an inventory of the 
raw materials. 

The chief crops grown in England were barley, rye, wheat, pease, beans 
and vetches. Rye was the chief breadstuff, but in Kent, and on many of the 
lords’ home farms in different parts of the country, wheat, or a mixture of 
wheat and rye called maslin, was used. (See Sir William Ajshley, The Bread 
of our Forgathers, 1928.) The coarse wholemeal breads were usually baked 
at home by the people themselves, and this remained the general custom 
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in England down to quite recent time. “How wasteful/* says William 
Cobbett in his Cottage Economy (1821), “and indeed how shameful for 
a labourer’s wife to go to the baker’s shop; and how negligent, how 
criminally careless of the welfare of his family must the labourer be who 
permits so scandalous a use of the proceeds of his labour.” Sometimes 
the lord had his oven, to which the tenants were compelled to bring their 
dough to be made into bread, and even in the towns it was not the general 
custom to buy bread from the bakers. Customers paid for the use of the 
oven, themselves providing the material. Thus the baker was in a strong 
position to practise fraud on his clients. This explains why people were 
vastly distrustful of them. 

In addition to rye and wheats which constituted the breadstuff, there was 
barleyy which was the chief drink crop. In the England of the Middle Ages, 
ale was the common beverage, as likewise in Scotland, but wine also was 
generally consumed by all except the poorer classes.'*^ 

The peasant kept pigs, poultr}^ sheep, and generally a cow, and these 
added their quota to his table. There were thus small supplies of white 
meats, that is milk, butter and cheese, during summer time. Bacon, salted 
and smoked, and perhaps an occasional rabbit, provided the chief meat, 
when the peasant was able to elude the eye of the lord’s keeper. The upper 
classes had usually plenty of fresh meat in summer time. There were beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, venison and game of all sorts. Owing to the scarcity of 
winter fodder, it was the custom to kill off large numbers of cattle at Martin¬ 
mas. These, when salted, smoked or dried, supplied the larder in winter 
time. On November 20, 1461, for instance, the bailiff to the Paston family 
in Norfolk reported that he had laid in sufficient beef for the household till 
Fastegang (Lent). {Paston Lettersy ii, 70.) 

Fish, fresh or salted, was a common article of diet in Roman Catholic 
times. Herring from Ireland and Yarmouth, codfish and ling from Iceland 
were most in demand among all classes. In the Household Ordinances of the 
Earl of Northumberland (1512) we learn that for breakfast my lord and lady 
were served on fast days with “ii peces of salt fysche, vi baconn’d (baked) 
herryng, iiii white (pickled) herr5mg or dysche of sproits (sprats),” with 
bread, butter and beer. The younger folk in the nursery breakfasted on 
“a manchet, a quart of here, a dysche of butter, a pece of saltfish, a 
dysche of sproittes, or iii white herryng” (quoted J. C. Drummond and Anne 
Wilbraham, The Englishman's Foody 1939, 69-70). 


HERBS AND GREEN FOOD 

In the centuries following the Norman Conquest, the monks were pioneers 
of gardening. For them a garden was a necessary adjunct to the monastery, 
supplying its inmates with vegetables and herbs for physic as well as for tte 
table. Onions, keks, cabbage, garlic, predominated, but there were many 
other plants. Roses, lilies, violets, hawthorn and primroses, none of which 
one would nowadays find in a kitchen garden, had their uses for the table. 
“Flowers of Violets” were eaten raw with onions and lettuce or sometimes 

* English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Power and Postan, 1933, 266-7. 
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used in broth along with fennel and curry. In the Dyetary of Helth (1542), 
almond-butter and violets is recommended by Dr. Andrew Boorde (267): 

“Almon-butter made with fyne suger and good rose-water, and eaten with 
the flowers of many vyoletes, is a commendable dysshe, specyallye in Lent, 
whan the vyoletes be fragrant; it rejoyseth the herte, it doth comforte the 
brayne, & doth qualyfye the heate of the lyuer.” 

The orchard was another important adjunct of the monastery, though at 
first it was not necessarily separated from the ordinary garden. It supplied 
apples and pears, chiefly for cooking and making dder. Many monasteries 
also had their cherry-yard and their vineyard. Ely, for instance, was long 
famous for its grapes. 

Influenced by the example of the monks, the feudal aristocracy took up 
gardening. Owing to unsettled political conditions, it was more diffi cult for 
them to develop the art. The lay-out of the early baronial castle did not 
admit of much space for a garden; nor did recurrent warfare encourage 
expenditure of time and money on growing plants and trees which were so 
easy to destroy. By the end of the fourteenth century, in spite of this, every 
manor house had its garden, providing it with apples and pears and the 
usual vegetables. By then London, too, had its vegetable market ‘"opposite 
to the Church of St. Austin near the gate of St. Paul’s Churchyard,” whither 
came the gardeners of earls, barons, bishops and citizens to sell “their pulse, 
cherries, vegetables and other wares to their trade pertaining.” The peasantry 
usually had small patches of groimd around their houses where they grew 
cabbages and kale, onions and leeks. They also gathered wild herbs on the 
waste and common lands, like Chaucer’s poor Grisildis: 

“And whan she hoomward cam, she wolde bringc 
Wortes or othere herbes tymes ofte 
The whiche she shredde and seeth for hir livinge.” 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

The diet of the ordinary peasantry was monotonous enough. Black bread 
made of barley or rye was the chief food, but sometimes maslin, a mixture 
of wheat and rye, or rye and barley, was used. In Scotland oat cakes took 
the place of bread. Chaucer’s poor widow in The Nonne Preestes Tale ate 

“Milk and broim bread, in which she fond no lak 
Seynd bacoun and somtyme an ey (egg) or twcye.” 

It is imlikely that there was an abundance of milk or milk products, and 
certainly no continuous supply throughout the year. Gower, who lamented 
the “uppishness” of the peasantry in the fourteenth century, says, “Labourers 
of old time were not wont to eat of wheaten bread: their meat was of beans 
or coarser com, and their drink of water alone. Cheese and milk were a 
feast to them.” Wholemeal bread, ale, broths of beans and cabbage and 
flavoured with onions or wild herbs, a little bacon, some milk, cheese, 
eggs and poultry were probably the chief items in their dietary. At Lent 
and on fish days they ate salted herrings, cod or ling. 
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According to modem dietetic standards, this diet had two outstanding 
deficiencies. In the first place, there was a great scarcity of milk, butter and 
cheese, which along with vegetables are the chief source of vitamins A and D. 
Especially during winter time, when there was no green food or milk, or 
only milk from cows fed on straw or hay so that it was D-defident, the 
intake of these important vitamins must have been entirely inadequate. 
The practical importance of this is that resistance to infection was low. 
As we might expect, the incidence of plague and other diseases rose sharply 
after each period of dearth and scardty of food. One has but to recall what 
happened during and after the World War of 1914-18 to realize the 
sigrdficance of this fact. 

Other evidence of malnutrition in the Middle Ages is found in numerous 
references to stone in the bladder or kidney and to eye diseases, among which 
night blindness and xerophthalmia are now known to be due to deficiency 
of vitamin A. Medieval diet was also defident in vitamin C (ascorbic add) 
which is found in fresh fruit and vegetables. Little fruit was eaten. Indeed, 
it was rejected as supposedly dangerous to health and liable to cause “putrid 
fevers,” while vegetables, when used, were usually cooked with soups and 
meat. The prevalence of scurvy was the inevitable consequence. Says 
Professor Drummond: 

“The whole population, rich and poor, must have existed, from year to year, 
in a state of chronic under-nutrition with respect to this vitamin. Naturally, 
their condition was worsen that is, there was greatest danger of recognizable 
scurvy appearing at the end of the winter, but it improved during the summer 
months. There is, however, no escaping the conclusion that most of the people 
passed a large part of their lives in a pre-scorbutic condition.” 

(Royal Society of Arts, Cantor Lectures, 1938, 12.) 

What was true of medieval Britain has its parallel in conditions pre¬ 
vailing to-day in Iceland, northern Norway and Finland, where diet is also 
deficient in vitamin C. The result at the end of the long winter is that the 
people are on the verge of scurvy. Only the reappearance of spring with 
fresh supplies of green food checte the ravages of the disease. 

Beside such deficiencies of diet as caused scurvy, checked growth and 
lowered resistance to infection from plague, there was ever the dread spectre 
of famine. In times of dearth some food was brought from abroad; but each 
village had to depend largely on its own resources. When the crops failed, 
large numbers of the people had to face slow starvation. The upper classes 
naturally fared much better than the ordinary peasantry. Generally, they 
had wheaten bread, though that was not of greater dietetic value thw rye 
or barley bread. They had more fresh meat, they had fowls such as poultry, 
geese, cranes, herons, curlews, and they had their gardens of parsley, lettuce, 
cabbage, onions, garlic, violets, roses and other herbs. Cookery books of 
the fifteenth century give some idea of the kind of food they ate. They did not 
serve vegetables separately; instead, every vegetable or herb was used to 
flavour dishes. Parsley and onions and fennel were very common. SafiEron, 
grown extensively in the eastern coimties, was used in astonishing quantities. 
Fowls were stuffed with such herbs. Mutton and beef, pork and fowl were 

c 
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extravagantly seasoned. Here is a redpe of the fifteenth century {Cookery 
Booky c. 1450, Early Eng. Text Soc., 72): 

*^Stezved Mutton, Take faire Mutton that hath ben roste, or elles Capons, or 
suche other flessh, and mynce it faire; put hit into a possenet, or elles bitwen 
ii siluer disshes; caste thereto parcely. And Oyons small mynced; then caste 
there-to wyn, and a litull vynegre or vergeous, pouder of peper, Canel, Salt 
and saffron, and lete it stue on the faire coles. And then seme hit forthe; if he 
have no wyne ne vynegre, take Ale, Mustard, and A quantite of vergous, and 
do this in the stede of vyne or vinegre.** 

Like the ‘‘lower orders,” the wealthy also suffered from C-deficiency. 
So scurvy or pre-scorbutic conditions must have been comparatively com¬ 
mon among the well-to-do. The fact that they despised “white meats,” as 
poor man’s food, exposed them also to the effects of a diet deficient in A 
and D. 

In spite of lavish use of garden herbs and plants from the common lands, 
foreign spices, such as pepper, cloves and cinnamon were in great demand. 
The “Martylmas beef” which hung in the roof of the “smoky house” could 
not have b^n particularly appetizing without recourse to pungent sauces 
made with spices and vinegar. One has only to glance through menus or 
cookery books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to realize what an 
important part spices played. Almonds, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, galinagle 
and ginger are foimd in astonishing quantities in all meat dishes. 

“Sauces provoke a fine appetite. Have ready Mustard for brawn, beef or 
powdred mutton. Verjuice for veal, chicken or bacon, Chawdon for cygnet and 
swan. Garlic, vinegar or pepper for beef and goose. Ginger for lamb, kid, pig 
or fawn, Mustard and sugar for pheasant, partrich or cony. . . .” (John Russell 
in the Boke of Nurture^ ed. Fumivall, Early Eng. Text Soc., 152). 

FOREIGN TRADE AND FOOD 

This is why spices were so important as merchandise. Foreign trade is 
one of the chief social agencies that have changed the character of diet. In 
medieval times spices were brought from the Mediterranean and the Far 
East, and they were the first important class rf commodities imported over 
great distances. Purchased from the eastern traders in the Levant, they were 
brought by Vepetian merchants to Italy. Thence they passed overland to 
Bruges, or were transported by sea direa to England and ^e Low Countries. 
One of the earliest groups of London merchants was concerned in this trade. 
In Scotland the merchants of the Royal Burg^, who had the monopoly of 
foreign trade, shipped such goods from the Low Countries. The importance 
of the traflSc is shown in the Account Book of Andrew Halyburton, who was 
agent for the Scots merchants at Middelburg. Here is an item dated 1495: 

“Item in Januar next ther efter, past and bocht in Handwarp and packit 
in a pyp and schepit in the Julyane, in the first roll of canvass, cost 7s. 6d. 
Item a stek of ryssyllis (cloth) bron, cost 91. Item 4 dossin of pepper, cost 19$. 
the dossin. Item 2 dossin gyngar, cost 178. the dss. Item a Li saferon, cost lOs. 
Item 50 li almondis, cost 16s. Item 50 ryis, cost 6$. 6d.; 4 li dots, cost 3s. the 
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li; 4 li mass^ cost 4s. the li. Item 2 li. caneU cost 48. 8d. the li. Item 12 li scrozads 
(confecdons) cost 6s. Item a li. sandry (sandalwood) cost 12d. Item ali trousall, 
cost 12d. Som of the spis 9 li 14s. lOd. . . . Item bocht in Handwarp at that 
samyn tym, and laid in the samyn schip, a kist off sucur, cost, SJd. the li.” 

(p. 198). 

The lavish use of spices brought from the Levant and the Far East was 
designed to make the winter diet of medieval times more appetizing. They 
did not necessarily bring about any radical change in the food habits of the 
people. What did so about the same time—the end of the Middle Ages— 
was the importation of ^ar. Hitherto honey had been the sole sweetening 
agency, and it was used by the generality of men for long after importation 
began, while sugar was still extremely precious and expensive. Until the 
discovery of America the main sources were Alexandria, Cyprus and MLadeira, 
from whence increasing quantities came in the fifteenth century. For example, 
sugar occurs for the first time as an import to Bristol in the reign of Henry VI. 
In 1479 one ship brought no less than 200 cwt. Almost every cargo dispatched 
by Andrew Halyburton from the Netherlands to Scotland contained sugar. 
In January 1496 he sent a “kyst succur,” weighing 192 lb., and costing 
£3. 4s. 4d.; in November, 2481b., and so on. Some of the sugar thus imported 
was used by the apothecirics in tibe dispensing of medicines, but the Cookery 
Books of the fifteenth century already referred to show that it was a frequent 
ingredient in food, at least in wealthy households. 

SCURVY 

The discovery of the sea route to the Far East and to America marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of the world. So far as food is con¬ 
cerned, two interesting facts call for notice. One is that the new sea roads 
involved longer voyages than had ever been undertaken before. This raised 
the very vital problem of how to get enough fresh food for health. The 
other is that supplies of spices and sugar increased vastly, and new com¬ 
modities, such as tea and coffee, were introduced into the diet of Englishmen 
and Scotsmen. 

On these long voyages, the great enemy of the sailor was scurvy, a disease 
due, as we have seen, to lack of vitamin C or ascorbic acid, present in firesh 
fruit and many vegetables, especially oranges, lemons, black currants, green 
leaves and potatoes. The first English experience of the dread disease was 
on early voyages to the African Gold Coast, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Tto was followed in 1662-7 by John Hawkins’ slave-plundering trips. 
In his voyage to the Spanish Main both seamen and slaves suffered cruelly 
from scurvy. 

‘*If all the miseries and troublesome affairs of this sorrowful voyage should 
be perfectly and thoroughly written,” says Hawkins himself, ‘‘there should 
need a painful man with his pen, and as great a time as he had that wrote the 
lives and deaths of the maiiyrs.” 

In subsequent voyages the disease caused great ravishes amongst his 
men and “passengers.** In an account vratten of his 1693 voyage, Richard 
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Hawkins, only son of John Hawkins, shows a surprising understanding of the 
nature of scurvy and the best way to deal with it. 

“That which I have seen most fruitful for this sickness is sour oranges and 
lemons,” he writes. “It is the great and unknown virtue of that fruit,” he adds, 
“to be a certain remedy for this infirmity.” 

Two hundred years later the Admiralty ordered a supply of lemons in 
all ships of the British Navy, and “limic” became a synonym for the British 
bluejacket. Meantime, deaths from scurvy continued, especially after 1600 
when regular voyages to India were established by the East India Company. 
In 1607 the minutes of the Court of Governors record that “lemon water” 
was to be provided with expedition, and in 1612 John Woodall, surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and surgeon-general to the Company, published 
the first scientific account of what Hawkins had called “the plague of the sea 
and the spoil of mariners.” He urged ships’ surgeons to lay in supplies of 
fresh lemons and oranges wherever obtainable. Though the curative action 
of these anti-scorbutic fruits was known, early writings give no hint that the 
cause of the disease is lack of fresh vegetables or fruit. 

Scurvy was still a widespread disease in the eighteenth century. Dr. Lind, 
famous for his Treatise on Scurvy^ records that in the two years, 1758-60, 
there were no less than 1,146 scurvy cases out of a total of 5,743 in the Haslar 
Hospital near Portsmouth, These were Royal Navy cases. How much worse 
must have been the state of affairs in the mercantile marine where seamen 
were “destitute of proper advice and assistance, and even of such necessaries 
as might afford a present momentary relief, and render his affliction more 
tolerable.” (James Lind, An Essay on the Health of Seamen^ 1762, 125, 141.) 
Drawing on his own and others’ experience Lind urged the necessity for 
supplying war vessels with fresh vegetables and especially lemons and oranges. 

One of the first to take his advice was Captain Cook. In his great voyage 
of discovery to the Antipodes, lasting for upwards of three years, he lost 
only one of his 118 men. On his return he communicated a paper on his 
Method to the Royal Society. For it he was awarded the Copley Medal in 
1776. Not until 1795, two hundred years after its value had been proved on 
the long voyage to India, did the Admiralty issue their famous order that all 
ships of war should have a supply of lemon juice. Thereafter, scurvy prac¬ 
tically disappeared from the Royal Navy. 

During the nineteenth century, there was still much scurvy in the mer¬ 
cantile marine. Some ships carried anti-scorbutics, but most did not. Deaths 
from scurvy on the convia ships that sailed to Van Diemen’s Land were 
appalling. It was not until 1854 that the Merchant Shipping Act decreed 
that all long-distance ships should carry anti-scorbutics. Lemons or lime 
juice were suggested, but sugar or vinegar were mentioned as substitutes; 
another forty years passed before more explicit directions were given. The 
suggested ration of lemon or lime juice was fixed at one ounce a day, which 
was entirely inadequate. “Such doses were probably just suflSdent,” says 
Professor Drummond, “to prevent the appearance of recognizable scurvy.” 
A recent Act of 1927 recommends a more satisfactory ration. 
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POPULATION, CAPITALISM AND FOOD 

Growth of population and the rapid rise of prices in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had two general consequences, so far as the history of 
food is concerned. In the first place, they stimulated interest in agriculture, 
especially in market gardening and dairy fanning in and around London. 
They also created difficult conditions for the poor. 

Elizabethan writers remark on the new prominence given to the garden 
and to the increased consumption of vegetables. In and around London, 
market gardening was already so important as to rank as a craft. Its members 
were incorporated as the Master, Wardens, Assistant and Comynaltie of the 
Companie of Gardiners of London. Herbs and plants of all kinds were still 
valued for their medicinal properties, but the chief use of vegetables and even 
of some flowering plants was Ae kitchen pot or the salad bowl. Salad herbs 
were numerous—onions, leeks, garlic, turnip tops, water-cress, dandelion, 
lemons, lettuces of the garden, wild lettuces, beet, spinach, dock leaves, 
sorrel, hops, leaves of musk-roses, rosemary, etc. Some writers, misled by 
the doctors, says Cooper {The English Table in History and Literature^ 
London, N.D., 67), advocated the “byling of salads, as better for digestion,” 
but others knew better. 

“Salad,” says Evelyn in 1706 {Acetariay a Discourse of SalletSy 173), “is a 
Particular Composition of certain crude and flesh Herbs, such as usually are 
or may be eaten with some acetuous Juice, Oyl, Salt, etc., to give them a 
grateful gust and vehicle. ... In the composure of a Sallet, every plant should 
come in to bear its part, without being overpowered by some herb of a Stronger 
Taste, so as to endanger the native Sapon and vertue of the rest; but fall into 
their places like the notes in music, in which there should be nothing harsh or 
grating; altho’ admitting some Discords (to distinguish and illustrate the 
rest) striking in the more sprightly and sometimes gentler Notes, reconcile all 
dissonandes and melt them into an agreeable compotion. . . . The very same 
that Diabesseron, Diapente and Diapason have to another in a Concert of 
Music.” 

Before Elizabeth’s death, turnips and possibly potatoes were grown in some 
gardens. They were rare delicacies. These roots were later to revolutionize 
the diet of man and beast. Meanwhile, such fruits as apples, apricots, as also 
hops, were being more generally grown. Strawberries were eaten in the 
modem style. Says a seventeenth-century enthusiast, “The Berries in sommer 
time, eaten with creame and sugar, is accounted a great refreshing to men, 
but more commended, being eaten with wine and sugar” (Amherst, A History 
of Gardening in England, 1896, 143). In the gardens of the peasantry, beans 
still occupied pride of place. 

The chief reasons for the great development of vegetable gardening in 
Elizabethan and Stuart times were growth of population and the development 
of the London market to which reference has already been made (see 
pp. 34-35). Its progress was nourished by the influx of Flemings, many 
of whom were expert gardeners. It might seem that the stimulus of growing 
population and rising prices would produce a change for the better. There 
is another side to the picture. The sixteenth century saw an economic revolu- 
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don no less profound than that of two centuries later. The enclosure move* 
ment sweeping over the Midland and Eastern counties from Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire in the south to Lincoln and Norfolk in the north-east had 
turned large areas into sheep walks. And though this movement had passed 
its worst by 1550 it left behind it a terrible trail of displacement of tenantry, 
of unemployment and poverty. Moreover, England’s great woollen industry, 
closely bound up with the economic fortunes of the Low Countries, suffered 
severely from Anglo-Spanish rivalry. From 1586 to the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign the spiimers and weavers faced unemployment and want. Lord Burghley 
feared that 

‘‘this great matter of the lack of vent not only of cloths, which presently is the 
greatest, but of all other English commodities which are restrained from Spain, 
Portugal, Barbary, France, Flanders, Hamburg, and the States, cannot but in 
process of time work a great change and dangerous issue to the people of the 
realm, who heretofore in time of outward peace lived thereby, and without it 
must either perish for want or fall into violence.” 

“We much fear,” wrote the justices of Gloucestershire to the Privy Council, 
“that the peace hereof will be very shortly endangered notwithstanding all the 
vigilance we use or can use to the contrary,” since workmen “do wander, beg 
and steal, and are in case to starve as their faces (to our great griefs) do manifest.” 
(lipson. Economic History of England^ 1931, iii, 303, 30G, 1931.) 

In such times of unemployment, bad harvests, and rising prices, there 
must have been much under-nourishment, intensified by the increased 
pressure of the population on the sources of wild herbs, fruit, and milk 
supplies. 

A sign of the times was the prevalence of rickets—essentially a deficiency 
disease, involving bone and tooth deformities. Nowadays we know that 
vitamin D, found chiefiy in milk, butter, and eggs, but manufretured in the 
skin when there is abimdant sunlight, promotes the absorption from the 
digestive traa of calcium salts and phosphates necessary for the build-up of 
skeletal tissues. Deprivation of adequate supplies of such foods causes the 
bone and tooth defeas charaaeristic of rickets. Milk itself is not a valuable 
source of this vitamin, but its calcium salts and phosphates make it a valuable 
anti-rachitic agent. 

In many countries, rickets is still an important social disease. During the 
Great War of 1914-18, greatly reduced consumption of milk, butter and 
eggs was accompanied by severe outbursts in Vienna and elsewhere. Accord¬ 
ing to a League of Nations Rqx)rt on Nutrition, nearly all the children of the 
N^o population in New York were suffering from rickets in 1917; 83 per 
cent of the children in Connecticut in 1923; 43*4 per cent in the villages of 
the north of Norway in 1931; 33 to 67 per cent in two northern counties of 
Sweden. 

“As regards dental caries,” the Report adds, “the enquiries carried out in 
various European coimtries have shown it to be present in from 50 to 95 per 
cent of the children examined.” 

The first mention of rickets in England occurs in the early seventeenth 
century. Between 1630 and 1650 several books on the subject were written 
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by medical men, chief of whom were Francis Glisson and Daniel Whistler. 
About the same time the Royal College of Physicians was devoting its atten¬ 
tion to the study of the disease. It is unlikely that rickets was unknown before 
this time, though it was probably never a widespread disease. The common 
diet of wholemeal bread, fish, milk, eggs, butter, cheese, bean soups and a 
little meat provided an adequate intake of Ume and phosphates. Unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, and the fact that a growing 
proportion of the people were industrial workers, probably had the effect of 
increasing consumption of bread at the expense of milk, butter, and eggs. 
This would result in decreased intake of lime, though not of phosphorus, 
while loss of milk and eggs would lower the intake of vitamin D, the anti¬ 
rachitic vitamin. 

On the other hand scurvy, the disease of seamen, was doubtless well known 
during the seventeenth century at home. Despite increased interest in garden¬ 
ing, there is little doubt that ordinary people consumed insufficient quantities 
of fruit and vegetables. So mild scurvy and certainly pre-scorbutic conditions 
must have been very common. Though smallpox and plague have no imme¬ 
diate dietary cause, poverty and unemployment must have been a pre¬ 
disposing condition. Smallpox, which had existed long before this time, came 
rapidly into prominence at the end of Elizabeth’s reign. The period coincided 
with repeated visitations of the plague—1580-4,1600-7,1625,1629-31,1636, 
1663-4, culminating in the Great Plague of London in 1665-6, 

FOOD AND DRINK IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

During the second half of the seventeenth century the diet of the country 
folk changed litde. Bacon, salt meat, cheese, bread, and bean soups con¬ 
tinued to be their main food. In the towns, the staple foods were bread, meat, 
butter, cheese and beer. Expansion of dairy fanning was bringing more 
cheese and butter to the town populations, but this development generally 
resulted in less milk for the country people. 

In upper class homes meat and fowl predominated. It was not until the 
closing years of the century that vegetables appear on the table as a separate 
dish. Breakfast, consisting of cold meat, fish, cheese, ale or beer, was generally 
taken early, between 6 and 7 a.m. Dinner was at noon, and was the main med 
of the day. Towards the end of the century, the custom of drinking tea and 
coffee encouraged the habit of dining late. On January 26, 1660, Samuel 
Pepys returned from his office to his lodgings where his wife had prepared 
what he calls 

**a very fine dinner—^viz. a dish of marrow-bones; a leg of mutton; a loin of 
veal; a dish of fowl; three pullets, and a dozenof larks all in a dish; a great tart, 
a neat’s tongue, a dish of anchovies; a dish of prawns and cheese. My company 
was my father, my imcle Fenner, his two sons, Mr. Pierce, and all their wives, 
and my brother Tom.” (Diary of Samuel Pepysy i, 12.) 

On April 3rd, 1663, for dinner he had “a fricasee of rabbits, and chickens, a leg 
of mutton boiled, three carps in a dish, a great dish of a side of lamb, a dish of 
roasted pigeons, a dish of four lobsters, three tarts, a lamprey pie, a most 
rare pie, a dish of anchovies, good wine of several sorts, and all things mighty 
noble, and to my great content” (i, 354). 
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The fall in the price of sugar, due to the importations of the East India 
Company, established the custom of serving sweets or puddings after the 
heaviest courses. “Blessed be he that invented pudding,” says a contem¬ 
porary French visitor to England, “for it is a Manna that hits the Palates of 
all Sortes of People” (quoted Drummond, 135). 

A change of some interest and importance took place in drinking habits. 
Down to this time ale made from barley had been the common beverage, but 
now with progress of the hop industry in Kent, beer gradually gained in pop¬ 
ularity among all classes, though the rich continued to use the high-priced 
Frendi wines and brandies. Spirit-drinking was a new habit. By 1700 it had 
become very widespread. In the next half-century it was an abundant cause 
of social misery and moral degradation. In London the gin shops, providing 
a cheap spirit within the purchasing power of the poorer classes, multiplied. 

“’Tis a growing vice among the common people, and may in time prevail 
as much as opium with the Turks, to which many attribute the scarcity of 
people in the East,” said a writer in 1701 (Davenant, Essays upon Ways and 
Meansy 1701, 134, quoted Mrs. George, London Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
1930). 

Fielding, Hogarth and many others urged the Government to do some¬ 
thing to check the evil consequences of unrestricted gin-drinking. But 
landowners and farmers protested that an industry which put money into 
their pockets should be encouraged as a national one. It used the produce of 
the land. At last, in 1751, there was legislative action. As a result of increased 
duties gin-drinking gradually went out. Meantime Burton-on-Trent was 
laying the foundations of its famous Worthington and Bass. Tea was gaining 
in popularity (Fig. 9). 

In Scotland -the seventeenth century was one of unrelieved gloom. Un¬ 
settled political conditions, the hostility of England, and economic backward¬ 
ness of the country as a whole resulted in a very low standard of living for 
all. The staple food was porridge or brose, with milk or ale, eaten morning 
and evening. Commonly, the midday dinner consisted of more porridge and 
milk, cheese and butter, and on special days broth, sometimes made with 
salted meat or barley and seasoned with kail. Then there were oatcakes or 
bannocks (see Scotland's Inner Man, by Viaor MacClure, 1935). Fish was 
not popular in Scotland, partly because of supposed association with leprosy, 
a disease which had not quite disappeared in the Scotland of the eighteenth 
century. Fresh meat could rarely be had except in summer or autumn, 

“For half the year,” says Mackintosh in 1729 (Essay on Ways and Means for 
Enclosing, 131), *^in many towns of Scotland there is no beef or mutton to be 
seen in their shambles and, if any, it is like carrion meat, yet dearer than ever 
I saw in England.” 

The chief, and often the only, vegetable was kail. Before the Union, 
potatoes and turnips grew in a few gardens, though not those of the peasantry. 
The close dependence of the people on their own crops is striking in times of 
famine. Disease and death took a heavy toll. The worst disaster of its kind 
is known as the seven ill years (1693-1700). Accounts of people dying by 
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the wayside, exhausted and starved, are too numerous to be doubted. Cattle 
and sheep perished, the com lay rotting in the fields while prices rose to 
famine levels. 

Meanwhile, the upper classes did not fare so badly. Payments of most rents 
in kind generally assured the landlords sufficient meal, poultry, eggs, cheese 
and sheep. By diis time most Scottish coimtry houses had large gardens well 
supplied with vegetables. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth century, claret was a popular drink 
among the well-to-do. MacClure says: “In the middle of the century it was 
sold for an average of fivepence a tettle, and in Edinburgh it was wheeled 
about the streets in casks and dispensed to purchasers in stoups. A new 
cargo arriving at Leith was ‘cried’ in the Edinburgh streets.” But already 
production and consumption of whisky was on the up-grade. By 1800 it was a 
thriving Scottish industry. 


THE NEW FARMING AND INCREASING POPULATION 

The revolution in farming technique, discussed in the previous chapter, 
had a profound effect on the food of the people. Farmers and landowners in 
co-operation with scientific workers revolutionized methods of growing crops 
and rearing animals. I he produce of the land was enormously increased; 
and there was a great increase of population beginning about 1740. The close 
connexion between growth in numbers and supply of food provoked much 
discussion about 1800. The most outstanding figure in this controversy was 
Thomas Malthus, whose views were notoriously pessimistic. 

“Famine seems to be the last, the most dreadful resource of nature,” he 
says in his Essay an the Principle of Population^ 1798, 139. “The power of 
population is so superior to the power in the earth to produce subsistence for 
man, that premature death must in some shape or other visit the human race. 
The vices of mankind arc active and able ministers of depopulation. They are 
the precursors in the great army of destruction; and often finish the dreadful 
work themselves. But should they fail in this war of extermination, sickly 
seasons, epidemics, pestilence, and plague, advance in terrific array, and sweep 
off their thousands and ten thousands. Should success be still incomplete; 
gigantic inevitable famine stalks in the rear, and with one mighty blow, levels the 
population with the food of the world.” 

But science, stimulated by urgent social demands, has since confounded 
the prophets. If we cannot adequately feed the people of our country to-day, 
giving to everyone the possibility of rightful hedth and recreation, we cannot 
lay the blame at the door of science or of the workers by hand and brain. 
It is the fault of man-made institutions which cannot solve the problem of 
wealth-consumption. 

We have to bear in mind three major points, when we recall what changes 
of diet resulted from the Agrarian Revolution. The eighteenth century saw a 
great increase of wheat cultivation. The result was that wheaten bread was 
one of the chief foods consumed in England before Victoria came to the 
throne. Since cultivation of turnips and grasses solved the problem of the 
winter feeding of cattle, it was no longer necessary to kill off large numbers 
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of beasts in the autumn. Fresh meat rapidly took the place of salt meat in 
winter. Moreover, advances in scientific breeding, together, of course, with 
use of the new green foods, resulted in an astonishing increase in the size of 
cattle and sheep. This, of itself, augmented the supply of meat. More 
extensive cultivation of potatoes at the same time provided valuable new 
food for the masses. 

THE ENGLISH RURAL LABOURER 

In the early eighteenth century the ordinary country folk of England ate 
wholemeal bread (made with rye, barley, or wheat, or a combination of them), 
salted pork, fish (in some districts), mUk, butter, cheese and eggs, with bread 
and cheese predominating. As the century advanced their stand^d of living 
rose. They consumed more butter. Potatoes and vegetables slowly found their 
way into their diet. This improvement was not maintained. Even before 
1800 there were signs of a definite setback. A succession of bad harvests, 
exhausting wars, increased taxation and high prices, each contributed. The 
enclosure movement stimulated by rising prices and war conditions, deeply 
affected not only the social organization of the countryside, but the standwd 
of living as well. The small man, deprived of his precious rights to common 
and waste land, could no longer keep a cow or pigs. He found himself landless, 
or with a small patch of grotmd which was supposed to, but could not 
possibly, compensate for what he had losL 

Eden {The State of the Poovy 1797) brings this out very vividly when he 
contrasts the position of countrymen in the south of England with those 
in the north. In the south they lived on bread and cheese, ale or beer and 
sometimes tea—“the deleterious produce of China** as he calls it. Meat might 
be consumed once a week, and by meat Eden meant pickled pork, but many 
families had none. Loss of common rights for some meant the loss of their 
cow and all its valuable produas. Such was the state of affairs in the counties 
most affected by enclosure. The upper classes complained loudly that the 
poverty of the coimtry folk was due to the extravagant habits of eating wheaten 
bread, instead of the traditional barley or maslin bread, and of drinking tea 
instead of milk. What they failed to see was that this diet was largely the 
result of poverty. Davies says {The Case of the Labourers in Husbandry yll%S)i 

“The topic on which the declaimers against the extravagance of the poor 
display their eloquence with most success, is tea^drinking. Why should such 
people, it is asked, indulge in a luxury which is only proper for their betters; 
and not rather content themselves with milk, which is in every form wholesome 
and nourishing? Were it true that poor people could evcr 3 rwhcre procure so 
excellent an article as milk, there would be then just reason to reproach them 
for giving the preference to the miserable infusion of which they are so fond. 
But it is not so. Wherever the poor can get milk, do they not gladly use it? 
And where they cannot get it, would they not gladly exchange their tea for it? 

. • . Still you exclaim. Tea is a luxury. If you mean fine hyson tea, sweetened 
with refined sugar, and softened with cream, I readily admit it to be so. But 
this is not the tea of the poor. Spring water, just coloured with a few leaves of 
the lowest-priced tea, and sweetened with the brownest sugar, is the luxury for 
whidi you reproach them. To this they have recourse £cmn mere necessity: 
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and were they now to be deprived of this, they would immediately be reduced 
to bread and water. Tea-drinking is not the cause, but the consequence of the 
distresses of the poor.’* 

In the northern counties, as Eden points out, conditions were much better, 
for they had not been so deeply aflFected by enclosure. Oats and barley brq^d 
or maslin were eaten, and milk and butter were plentiful because most of the 
people still kept cows. In their cottage gardens they grew potatoes and vege¬ 
tables. As a consequence rickets and other deficiency diseases were less 
common in the north than in the south. 

PORRIDGE, MILK AND POTATOES 

Before the New Farming transformed Scottish agriculture, the staple food 
of the people wbs oatmeal, in the form of porridge or oatcakes, and milk or 
ale. A certain amount of salted meat was used and soups seasoned with kail 
were common. Indeed, every cottage had its “kail-yaird.” In the eighteenth 
century, the introduction of the potato revolutionized the food habits of the 
Scots. Potato is a particularly valuable food, because rich in vitamin C; and 
its consumption proved a certain check to the ravages of scurvy. In the 
Highlands esped^y, the potato caught on quickly. Even before 1800 it 
constituted four-fift^ of the food of the people. Its estivation involved much 
less labour and yet yielded more food per acre than any other crop. Popula¬ 
tion now grew rapidly until overcrowding compelled emigration. 

“A labouring man, and whose wife has even a moderate share of industry,” 
says the Minister of Strachur in Argyllshire in 1792, ‘‘can maintain a family 
of four or five children in a very decent manner and give them a suitable 
education. . . . There being no market contiguous, they lay in for their winter 
provision the half of a small cow or bullock, weighing firom 10 to 12 stone Tron 
weight, or a proportionable quantity of mutton, and a store of herring. This 
with potatoes, is their food for half the year. For the other half, they live on 
oatmeal, milk, and sometimes fresh herring. The potatoes, indeed, generally 
last three-quarters of a year. Such of them as have a milk cow, which most of 
them have, gather as much dung as enables them to raise a suf&dent quantity 
of this root” (Old Statisticed Accomt, 1792, iv, 572). 

It used to be common for a Scottish University student to take from his 
home a bag of potatoes or a bag of meal; and this provided him with most of 
the food he required during the session. Sir Peter Scott Lang, sometime 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of St. Andrews, rec^ student 
days of 1840. He writes: 

“One student . . . whom I had the pleasure of knowing, told me that all 
he spent on his food was one shilling and twopence for a week or a fortnight— 
I |do not remember which. I asked How was that? He replied, ‘When I came 
to College I brought from home a sack of peasemeal.^ I had peasemeal brose for 
breakfost, peasemeal brose for dinner, peasemeal brose for supper, and the 
outlay of 1/2 was for milk with which to eat the brose.’ He added that the 
student who lived immediately above him was even more economical. He came 
from Dundee; his mother was a washerwoman. With him he brought a sack of 
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potatoes and a large fat ham. For dinner he handed to his landlady three or four 
potatoes to boil, with instructions not to peel them, and they, with a slice of ham, 
formed his dinner. ... He entered the Church, got a parish, but did not live 
long. My old friend, the peasemeal-brose man, was a strong man” (^Duncan 
Dewary with a Commentary by Sir Peter Scott Lang, Glasgow, 1926, 112). 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD 

Our knowledge of the food of the townspeople is very meagre, but when 
we remember the long hours of labour in the factory, the low wages, the 
pitiful housing conditions, the periods of unemployment, we are justified in 
assuming that the standard of living must have been very low indeed. 
Crowded in their towns these people were at a disadvantage compared wi± 
those in the coimtry. The latter at least got fresh air and sunlight while they 
worked in the fields. Sometimes they had gardens where they could grow 
potatoes and other vegetables. While they were able to get supplies more or 
less fresh, the townspeople had to use food that had often come a long dis¬ 
tance and was by no means fresh. They had to contend with unscrupulous 
dealers who used every device to defraud their customers. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, following the publication of 
several pamphlets, there was a public outcry against the adulteration of food. 
In 1757 a pamphlet entitled Poison Detectedy or Frightful Truths accused 
millers of adding lime, bone-ashes, whiting, lime and alum to fiour, thus at 
once increasing its weight and lightening its colour. Another pamphleteer 
declared that bones taken from dust-heaps were boHed to remove fat and 
incinerated to a white powder and then added to flour. It is doubtful if all the 
ingredients mentioned could be added to flour for baking bread, but the use 
of alum was very general. 

“And chalk and alum and plaster 
Are sold to the poor for bread.” (Tennyson.) 

As late as 1840, at a time when the use of alum by bakers was illegal, it 
was frequently used under the name of “stuff.” It had the effect of whitening 
bread made from inferior fiour, and giving it a firmness which enabled the 
bread to be handled without ill effects. Yet alum was definitely harmful. A 
new interest in analytical chemistry, initiated by Black, Priestley, Schcele 
and Lavoisier, stimiilated further inquiry into the chemistry of food pro¬ 
duction. In 1820 tremendous interest was aroused by the publication of a 
book entitled A Treatise on the Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poisons^ 
by Frederick Accum, a distinguished chemist (Fig. 10). This book had an 
amazing sale, both at home and abroad. In it the author exposed the prodigal 
adulteration of food then practised by grocers, bakers and brewers; and even 
went so far as to publish the names of individuals guilty of these practices. 
Thirty years later Lancety the medical journal, set on foot an inquiry into food 
adulteration, and its repdrt, with the names of offenders, was published in 
its pages. Punch enthusiastic^y took up the cause. At last, in 1855, the Govern¬ 
ment appointed a Commission to inquire into the subjea. This was followed 
by the fi^t Food and Drugs Act of 1^0. Under its provisions public authori¬ 
ties were given power to appoint analysts. It was soon a dead letter, and it 
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was not until 1872 that an effective measure got on the Statute Book {see 
Drummond, 223-6, 341-8). 

Rapid concentration of population in the towns, involving transport and 
storage of food, proceeded more rapidly than advance of knowledge regarding 
the chemical nature of food, and changes likely to take place over a period of 
time. Butter had to be heavily salted, and even then it had to be “recon¬ 
ditioned” by melting, adding soda and tallow. Flour often became rancid 
before use in the bakehouse, and meat in the first stages of putrefaction was 
commonly sold over the counter. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL FOOD INQUIRY 

The Napoleonic War was followed by a long period of depression in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture. Many pictures have been painted of the degrading 
conditions under which the urban and rural workers lived at this time. They 
“knew all too well,” says Professor Drummond, “the horrors of death from 
starvation, hunger-oedema, and every form of nutritional disorder. There has 
never been a period in our history when rickets, scurvy, chlorosis and other 
diseases due to bad diet were so prevalent.” It was during this period that 
tea, bread and butter and potatoes became the staple food of the working-class. 

In 1863 the Privy Council instituted the first national inquiry into diet. 
This is an important landmark in the history of food and health. So far, a 
great deal of attention had been paid to sanitary conditions, and by this time 
the mimicipal authorities were busy cleaning up their towns, laying on water 
supplies, carrying out drainage and sewage schemes, removing some of the 
worst abuses revealed by Chadwick. But now there was growing recognition 
of the need for more attention to the food of the people. 

“In order justly to estimate the sanitary circumstance of a people,” says 
Simon in his Extracts from Privy Council ReportSy “scientific regard must be 
had to the quantity and quality of the people’s meat and drink” {Public Healthy 
Reports by John Simony London, ii, 1887, 92). 

Appreciating this new point of view, the Privy Council ordered an inquiry 
into the Food of the Poorer Labouring Classes, The investigation covered two 
main groups of people, farm labourers and home-workers, such as silk- 
w^vers, needlewomen, shoemakers, stocking-makers, glove-weavers and 
kid glove stitchers, stiU employed in their own homes by manufacturers. 
With regard to the latter class, the Report says, “the average quantity of 
food supplied was too little for health and stren^.” Bread, butter, tea, sugar 
predominated in their diets. Some, like the needlewomen of London, had no 
milk, while many ate little or no beef. 

“The stocking-weaver,” reports the medical investigator, “is always a poor 
man, ill-fed, and ill-clad, and without provision for the future. He is obliged 
to labour from early morning to a late hour at night and although he may 
make 7 doz. or 12 doz. or 16 doz. of gloves per week, according to their quality 
and his expertness, he cannot earn more than from 6 to 15s. per week” (Medicd 
Officer’s Report, Privy Council, 1863, Vol. vi. Report on the Food of the Poorer 
Labouring Classes in Englandy 227), 
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The condition of the agricultural labourers varied from coimty to county; 
but certain points stand out in the Report, Wheaten flour was in gcnenal 
use. Everywhere potatoes were eaten in summer and early winter, but through¬ 
out the rest of the year either none at all or very small quantities were con¬ 
sumed. Cabbages and turnips were used sparingly. Sugar was a common 
article of consumption, though where milk was abundant “it was either not 
eaten at all or in very small quantities.” There were few families where butter 
was eaten every day; in general the poorer people had two days a week on 
which the children ate dry bread. The consumption of milk varied consider¬ 
ably. In the dairy counties skim milk was plentiful, but where cheese-making 
was the important part of dairy work, it was most diBScult to obtain either 
new or skimmed milk. 

“The use of tea may now be said to be universal,” says the Report. Tea 
was not regarded by the people as a food. Though much more nourishment 
could be obtained by spending the same money on milk, tea had the advantage 
of adding brighmess and warmth to the meal. And the poorer people were, 
the more was milk displaced by tea. Within the family the mother and 
children got the lion’s share of tea, taking it two and three times a day, while 
the more wholesome foods, like meat, were reserved for the father. The 
following are a few typical menus:— 

Dorset: 

Breakfast 
Dinner 

Supper 

Lincoln: 

Breakfast 
Dinner 

Tea and Supper 

Durham: 

Breakfast 8 u.m. 

Dinner 12 noon 

Tea ^p,m. 

Supper 9 p,m. 

Lancashire: 

Breakfast 
Dinner 

Supper 

Staffordshire: 

Breakfast 
Dinner 

Tea 


Water broth, bread, butter, tea and milk. 

Husband has bread and cheese; family take tea 
besides. 

Hot fried bacon and cabbage, or bread and cheese. 

Milk gruel, or bread and water, or tea and bread. 

Meat for husband only; others vegetables only. 

Bread or potatoes. 

Tea or coffee, bread and butter. 

When hot it is meat and vegetables; when cold it is 
tea, bread and lard. 

Tea, bread and milk. 

Fried potatoes and bacon sometimes. 

Milk, porridge, coffee, bread, and butter. 

Meat and potatoes, or meat pie, rice pudding or a 
baked pudding: the husband takes ale, bread and 
cheese. 

Tea, toasted cheese, and bacon instead of butter. 

Coffee and bread, or bread, butter or sugar. 

Little meat or bacon daily, and chiefly for husband: 
vegetables and bread. 

Tea, bread and butter. 
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The Scottish style of living was rather different. Bread was not purchased 
as a principal article of diet. Wheaten flour and barley meal were made into 
scones or bannocks while oatmeal, in the form of porridge or oatcakes, was 
consumed by every family investigated. Potatoes too were generally eaten, 
especially in the Highlands, but meat did not play a large part in diet. “The 
largest share of butcher’s meat was obtained by the shepherds,” says the 
Report, “since they ate the lambs and sheep dying of an acute disease termed 
braxy, and perhaps also of the staggers and other less acute diseases.... Cases 
were mentioned to me where employers had given and labourers accepted 
for human food sheep which had lain dead for many days before they had 
been discovered.” Such was the scandal of the truck system, under whiA the 
labourers were paid wholly or partly in kind. They had no choice in the matter. 
As in England, tea was widely used, and its consumption was on the 
increase. The following are a few samples of the meals of the Scottish 
farm-labourer:— 

Breakfast 9 a.w. Porridge, followed by bread and milk. 

Dinner 2 p.m. Potatoes ^ herrings and milk, or meat and sometimes 

cheese. 

Supper 7 p,m. Porridge or tea. 

Breakfast Porridge and milk, followed by bread and tea. 

Dinner Potatoes and fish or milk. 

Supper Porridge and ncdlk. 

Breakfast and Supper Porridge and milk, followed, at the former, by tea and 
oatmeal cakes. 


Contrasted with the menu in Ayr Poor House in 1756 (T. Hamilton, Poor 
Reli^ in South Ayrshire, 1942, 86), it is surprising how little change had 
taken place: 

Day 

Sunday 

Breakfast 
Oatmeal pottage 
with ale or milk. 

Dinner 

Bread and ale or milk. 

Supper 

Broth, bread and 
flesh. 

Monday 

do. 

Herring and potatoes or 
salmon and bread. 

Oatmeal pottage 
with ale or milk. 

Tuesday 

do. 

Broth, bread and cheese 
or butter. 

do. 

Wednesday 

do. 

Broth, bread and flesh. 

do. 

Thursday 

do. 

Herrings and potatoes, or 
salmon and bread. 

do. 

Friday 

do. 

Broth, bread and flesh. 

do. 

Saturday 

do. 

Broth, bread and cheese 

do. 


or butter. 

By 1863 ale had gone and tea had come in, and potatoes were more 
ptentifid. 
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WHITB BREAD 

From the foregoing it will be noticed that several items bulk larger in the 
menus of ordinary people than hitherto. In a sense they are the products of 
the agrarian revolution and of the expansion of overseas commerce. They arc 
white bread, meat, tea, sugar and potatoes. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century wheat had become the chief bread 
grain of the people. Oats still occupied a prominent place in Scotland. There 
too, white flour was gaining ground. In niaking this change Britain was doing 
what most other civilized countries have done. One is prompted to ask why 
should wheat, which is not nutritionally superior to the other chief cereals, 
secure this place of pre-eminence? It is not sufficient to answer that wheaten 
bread is more palatable, or that, being white, it is more attractive to the eye. 
We have to b^ in mind the influence of those considered to be socially 
superior. Wheat was first used by the wealthy, and the desire of the ordinary 
foi to follow their example was prompted to some extent by a feeling of social 
inferiority. There were economic reasons too, chief of which was greatly in¬ 
creased output of wheat during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
following the adoption of improved farming methods. The change from rye 
bread or maslin or oatcakes to wheaten bread was not a retrograde step. 

“If the comparison be made on the basis of identical dietary proportions,” 
says Dr. Kelly {Wheat: Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Technical Com¬ 
munication, No. 7, 1936, Rowett Institute, Aberdeen), “of the whole grains of 
either wheat or barley, oats or rye, then no evidence has emerged to justify our 
placing any one of these in a higher nutritional category than another. To all 
intents and purposes they arc of equal nutritional value.” 

The important matter, however, is not whether rye or wheat, barley or 
oats is used, but what is the degree of refinement carried out in the millin g 
process. Cereals are a valuable source of the B group of vitamins, a deficiency 
of which causes beri-beri, pellagra, and various disorders and diseases of the 
alimentary tract. They are also an important source of vitamin E, a dietary 
constituent essential for normal reproductive flmctions. The B vitamin 
content of cereals is concentrated in the outer layers of the grain. The removal 
of the outer layer of rice by polishing has the most disastrous results. Vitamin 
B is destroyed, and this is the chief reason why beri-beri is so widespread in 
Japan. A high degree of milling removes B and E vitamins from wheat as well. 

Such high-grade millin g was established in Britain during the 1880’s. 
Before this time stone-grinding was general, and the power used was wind 
or water. As early as 1753 an attempt had be^ made to make a mill with iron 
rollers, but it was not until the Exhibition of 1862 that a workable roller-mill, 
already in use on the Continent, was demonstrated. Thereafter a few enter¬ 
prising millers took it up, and in the eighties there was a general move firom 
stone-grinding to the new roller-grinders. At the same time steam power 
was coming into use. Great flour>mills were erected at the ports, like Glasgow, 
London, Hull, Bristol, Birkenhead and Cardiflf, where wheat was now being 
imported from America. Gradually the old windmills and water-mills went 
out of conunission, some to fall to pieces, others to be preserved **as museum 
pieces” (Qapham, An Economic History of Modem Britain^ 1938, iii, 185-6). 
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In the new roller-mills the germ of the wheat was crushed and could be 
removed. The flour thus obtained was whiter in appearance. It would keep 
much better than the wholemeal, but its special vitamins and the minerals 
were largely destroyed in the process. It is only now that we begin to realize 
what tremendous loss this involved, and how much ill-health resulted from 
the change. If people live on a good mixed diet, a vitamin deficiency of bread 
alone is unimportant. Milk, fruit and vegetables can more than compensate. 
But if they are too poor to purchase sufficient of these other foods, a large 
consumption of white bread instead of wholemeal bread is definitely injurious 
to health. What is still more serious is that bread is one of the cheapest foods. 
The lower the wage, the larger the proportion spent on this cheap carbohy¬ 
drate food. Underweight, a tendency to anaemia and rickets are only some of 
the consequences. The wage-earner’s first consideration is to obtain sufficient 
heavy food to still the pangs of hunger. If his income is small, he will take 
the cheapest source, and this usually means that he will be unable to purchase 
a sufficient quota of minerals and vitamins contained in more expensive 
articles of diet. 


THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND 

We have seen that one of the essential features of the agrarian revolution 
was the introduction of artificial grasses and turnips; in other words the pro¬ 
duction of food for cattle. The problem of winter fodder was solved, and “the 
roast beef of Old England” gradually took the place of salted and smoked 
meat. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries new crops and the 
new experiments in breeding had revolutionized the meat trade. In the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, new means of transport—railways and 
steamships—brought the increased produce of the farm lands to teeming 
populations of towns. Before this time, cattle walked to market. They could 
now be sent by steamer or freight-car. As a consequence the consumption 
of meat both in Scotland and England increased steadily. 

The “mast beef of Old England” was not always above reproach. Indeed, 
there is little doubt that its increased consumption added to the toll of ill- 
health. “Allegations have during the last few years been abundantly made,” 
says Simon {Public Health Reports^ ii, 75), “and have with the progress of 
time become more and more definite, that the flesh of animals slaughtered 
while in a state of disease, and likewise the milk of diseased animals are 
extensively sold for home consumption in the United Kingdom.” In 1862 
the Privy Council ordered an inquiry into the matter, and Professor John 
Gamgec, Principal of the Edinburgh New Veterinary Q^llcgc, reported that 
disease was widespread among cattle, sheep and swine. He adds: 

“the,diseased state of an animal not only does not commonly lead the owner 
to withhold it foom being slaughtered for consumption as human food, but on 
the contrary in large classes of cases (especially where the disease is of an acute 
kind) leads him to take immediate measures with a view to this application of 
the diseased animal; and that consequently a very large proportion of the 
common meat of the country—^beef, veal, mutton, lamb and pork, comes from 
animals which are considerably diseased.” 
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TEA 

Tea was hardly known before the Restoration of 1660. In the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys there is the following entry under September 25, 1660: “I 
did send for a cup of tee (a China drink) of which I had never drank before.’^ 

About the same time coffee and cocoa were introduced into England. The 
first public coffee house was opened in St. Michael’s Alley, London, in 1652, 
and soon many others were established. The Coffee House became a famous 
meeting-place (Fig. 11). 

“You have all Manner of News there: You have a good Fire, which you may 
sit by as long as you please: You have a Dish of Coffee; you meet your Friends 
for the Transaction of Business, and all for a Peimy, if you don’t care to spend 
more” (quoted Drummond, 140). 

There was much opposition to the new drinks, especially from vested in¬ 
terests who identified the consumption of ale and beer with patriotism. There 
was also the opposition of conservative minds. In 1729, when tea-drinking 
was making some progress in Scotland, Macintosh of Borlum lamented the 
new fashions. 

“When I came to my friends’ house of a morning,” he wrote, “I used to be 
asked if I had my morning draught yet. I am now asked if I have yet had my tea. 
And in lieu of the big quaigh with strong ale and toast, and after a dram of 
good wholesome Scots spirits, there is now the tea-kettle put to the fire, the 
tea-table and silver and China equipage brought in, with marmalade and 
cream.” But some tempered their tea with whisky. 

The food inquiry of 1863 showed that the use of tea was general among the 
poorer-paid workers. In Great Britain consumption rose from almost 3m 
lb, in 1755 to over 22m lb. in 1831. TMs doubtless affeacd the 
consumption of stronger drinks, hence the association of the temperance 
movement with tea-drinking. 


SUGAR 

Consumption of tea, coffee and cocoa, as well as the increasing use of 
easily assimilated foods, has resulted in one of the greatest dietary changes of 
modem times—an enormous expansion of the consumption of sugar. Sugar 
had been known in medieval times, but mainly as a medicine. Colonial 
expansion in the seventeenth century resulted in larger suppUcs, but increased 
consumption at home depended on considerable changes of dietary fashion. 
The following figures show a rapid increase in the consumption of cane sugar 
in Britain in spite of heavy taxation, raised from 3s. 5d. per cwt. in the early 
eighteenth century to 6s. 8d. in 1780, and, under pressure of war taxation, to 
308. in 1806. In the 1820’s, British consumption ranged between 150,000 and 
160,000 tons, or almost 20 lb. per head per annum; and this at a time when, 
owing to heavy taxation, rite price of the lowest grade sugar was between 6d. 
and 9d. per Ib. (Oapham, i, 246). 

Meantime other sources of sugar had been discovered. In 1747 a German 
diemi8t,Margraf, discovered the presence of sugar in beetroot Early attempts 
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to utilize it proved unprofitable, though in 1797 a Silesian, Archard, improved 
the original process of extraction and set up a factory. During the Revolu¬ 
tionary Wars when France was cut ojBF from overseas sugar, Napoleon ordered 
the planting of 80,000 acres of beet, hoping thereby to make France inde¬ 
pendent of cane sugar supplies. After 1815 the progress of the industry both 
in France and Germany was substantial, and especially after 1830 when 
various technical improvements were made, production increased rapidly. In 
1848, 250,000 tons of beet were grown; by 1910 this had increased to 16m 
tons. Meantime scientific advances had raised the sugar content of the 
beet, while improved industrial processes resulted in the extraction of a 
larger proportion of sugar. In 1848 it took 20 tons of beet to produce one ton 
of sugar; in 1920 it required only 6J tons. 

In the development of this important industry Germany led the way. In 
1914 Germany grew one-third of the world’s crop. More recently, in her desire 
to be economically independent, she has been searching for sugar sub¬ 
stitutes. More than a hundred years ago, Braconnet showed that sugars could 
be obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on cellulose. In 1855 the use of 
hydrochloric add for this process was discovered by Mehsens, and improved 
on by Bergius. It is now beiag operated commercially. The wood-sugar 
industry of Germany has opened up great possibilities. 

“Only half of the wood in trees is used as lumber,” says J. G. Crowther 
{Search for Substitutes)^ “the rest is waste. The waste chips, twigs, and sawdust 
provide an unlimited source of sugar. Bergius states that wood-sugar can be 
produced in the timber countries, such as the Baltic States and Canada, more 
cheaply than cane sugar, and give yeast and pure glucose for human consump¬ 
tion, besides raw products for cattle fodder. As carbohydrates are the basis 
of animal and human nutrition, he claims that all countries with adequate wood 
supplies can, if they wish, make themselves self-supporting in food.” 

On this subject Hogben observes: “The production of sugar from cellulose 
or from other complex carbohydrates may in course of time replace the present 
custom of growing local species which store carbohydrates in the form of 
sugar (e.g. cane, maple, beet), by the production of any species which manu¬ 
facture carbohydrates rapidly.” 

Sugar and cereals belong to the group of energy-giving foods. How far 
can one regard the increasing consumption of sugar with satisfaction? It has 
been established that during the last hundred years a five-fold increase of 
consumption has taken place in the United Kingdom. The refined sugar, 
which is so generally used, is like highly-milled cereal produas, devoid of any 
protective elements, such as minerals or vitamins. It provides energy and 
nothing more, for sugar is exclusively a fuel food, completely free of fat, pro¬ 
teins, vitamins or mineral elements. Dietetidans, therefore, view with some 
misgivings the increasing consumption of sugar. Bf it displaces cereals in diet, 
as appears to be the tendency, there is the loss of valuable nutritive properties 
contained in the husk and germ of the grain, expedally the vitamin B group. 
Its popularity is due to its taste, and to the ^vour it imparts to other foods. 
Its great danger is that it creates an appetite for itself, and, if eaten to excess, 
displaces otha foods which provide protective constituents. 
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POTATOES 

The potato is one of the most valuable foods that found its way into people’s 
diet during the nineteenth century. Rich in calorics and in starch, it is well 
suited to take the place of sugar and cereals in the modem diet. Moreover, it 
is a valuable source of iron and of the anti-scorbutic vitamin C, which it 
retains in high proportion after cooking. Before the war of 1914-18, when 
vegetables and fresh fruit were not consumed as much as to-day, the potato 
provided diet constituents not easily obtained from any other source. 

Brought to England possibly in Elizabethan times, die potato was for long 
regarded as a precious garden vegetable. In the eighteenth century its popu¬ 
larity spread rapidly in Scotland and Ireland, but in England its consumption 
was not general dll the following century. Being a cheap food, the potato was 
very valuable to the poorer sections of the community. The close dependence 
of the poor on this crop had, however, serious consequences. In a time of 
scarcity they found it impossible to change over to wheat, which was much 
more expensive. Moreover, potatoes are not easily kept. They arc not readily 
transported. Each year has, so to speak, to stand by itself. A witness before 
the Agricultural Committee of 1821 stated that fluctuation of the cost of wheat 
is thought to be great when its price doubles. In a scarce year the potato may 
be, not infrequently, six times as dear as in a plentiful one. Hence the terrible 
effects of a potato famine. Nevertheless a crop so easily raised, and one which 
in normal years yielded so lavish a return to labour, was of great value in an 
age of rapidly expanding population. Specially valuable as a source of vita¬ 
min C, the cheap potato of the nineteenth century stood between the mass of 
the poor and scurvy. When the crop failed, as in 1846-7, there was an outbreak 
of the disease. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 

For centuries the only foods preserved were meat and fish. The methods 
employed were salting, pickling, drying and smoking. Long sea voyages and 
rapid growth of towns made urgent the problem of food preservation. About 
1^ Appert, a Frenchman, and Saddington, an Englishman, were experi¬ 
menting with the canning of meat and vegetables, and in 1812 a London firm 
set up a faaory for meat-preserving by Appert’s method at Bermondsey. So 
successful was the venture that the British army and navy and the East India 
Company were using their products before the end of the Napoleonic War. 
Emigrant ships were later ordered to carry supplies of preserved meats. 

Such a discovery was of great social importance. It introduced a new 
element into diet, and in time led to great change in the food trade. Scotland 
was early interested in the new process, perhaps because of close interest in 
fish-curing. It is significant that Aberd^ took the lead in 1822. Her mer¬ 
chants commenced preserving salmon for exportation, and later added meats, 
soups, game, fish and v^;etables. Soon they were supplying ships sailing from 
London, Liverpool and Glasgow, and in the Crimean War they executed large 
contracts for the British and French Governments. Scotsmen abroad were 
able to have their haggis canned. 
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For long, however, tinned meats were used almost exclusively by sailors 
and soldiers and explorers. Even in 1886, when the Royal Society of Arts 
set up a Committee to report on the food of the people with special reference 
to “die production, importation, and preservation of substances suitable for 
food,” the catming industry was still in the experimental stage (Qapham, ii, 
91). Its possibilities were appreciated by the Australians. At the Great 
Ei^ibidon of 1861 tinned mutton was on view. In the late ’sixties Australian 
meat extract and tinned meats began to come into general consumption. 
Shortly afterwards, Chicago, which had now supplanted Cincinnati as centre 
of the American meat-packh^ industry, was exporting “compressed cooked 
meats” to Britain. Before 1880 the British people were consuming large 
quantities of home and foreign-produced tinned foods. 

The development of international trade in perishable commodities was 
largely due to the invention of the refrigerating process and its adaptation to 
the transport of meat in refrigerating vans and steamers. As early as 1810, Sir 
John Leslie made ice in his laboratory at Edinburgh. In the ’thirties there 
were many inventions for making ice, but of little commercial importance. 
Thirty years later, refrigeration and its bearing on food supplies was widely 
discussed. In 1867 Reece invented an ammonia-freezing plant, and shortly 
afterwards SutcMe More, a Sydney wool-broker, started in New South 
Wales the first freezing works in the world. February 2, 1880, was the date 
when the Strathleven brought the first cargo of frozen mutton to England. 
Five years previously the first shipment of chilled meat, kept cool by natural 
ice and a hand-worked fan, came from New York. With the aid of refrigera¬ 
ting plant on train and steamer, the Chicago meat trade increased at a 
phenomenal rate. In 1850-1 about 20,000 hogs were killed, by 1890-1 the 
figure had reached 6,071,000. In the fifty years before the war of 1914-18, 
the capital in the meat-packing industry grew from 10m dollars to 634m 
dollars, and the value of the product from 29m dollars to 1,651m dollars 
{Economic Development of the United States, by I. Lippincott, 1922, 
465). 

By the middle eighties, as a consequence of improvements in refrigerating 
plant, “there was,” says Qapham, "an established import trade in frozen 
mutton and frozen or chilled beef; but it was small and very new, and the 
facilities for its condua were far ^m satisfactory.” In 1886 almost 30,000 
tons of frozen mutton landed at British ports. Most of it came from New 
Zealand. By that time 40,000 tons of frozen or chilled beef arrived annually, 
almost all of it from the United States. A little came from South America, but 
chilled meat was more difficult to transport than frozen, because of the effects 
of temperature changes. It was not imtil the twentieth cennury that trade in 
chilled meat from South America and Australia began to iMom. Imports 
from the United States reached their maximum in 1907 and then rapidly 
dwindled, as her place was taken by the Argentine. 

Of the 360,000 tons imported in 1910, five-sevenths came from South 
America, and more than hsdf of it was the more valuable chilled meat. By 
ffiis time refrigerating plant had improved greatly. There was abundant 
shipping tonnage available for this comparatively new and profitable trade. 
On account of its &t, mutton was not so suitable for chilling. So it was 
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imported frozen. In 1886, 30,000 tons came in. By 1910-13, the annual 
import had increased to 250,000, two-jBfths of it from New Zealand.* 

“At the end of the nineteenth century,” says Shann {Economic History Oj 
Australia^ 1938, 343), “it was easier to put Australian food on English tables 
in perfect preservation than it had been to put French or Irish produce there 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne.” 

Thus the trade and consumption of preserved meat expanded. From 
mutton, beef and fish, preservation and tinning had been extended to count¬ 
less foods. Before 1900 herring were being canned, and in the present century 
great progress has been made in the preserving and canhing of fruit, vege¬ 
tables, eggs, meat, milk, fish, cheese and numerous other foods. The results 
of such scientific discoveries are of tremendous importance to the everyday 
life of mankind. We can now be independent of season and harvest, and have 
fresh food of every kind all the year round. When there is a glut, we can store 
food for use in times of shortage. All that is needed is provision of adequate 
storage plants aU over the country. 


RBCaSNT TRENDS IN DIET 

In the last fifty years considerable advances have been made in human 
nutrition. Before 1900 white bread, margarine, jam, tea, and potatoes had 
come to constitute the chief items in the diet of working-class people. It 
was a poor diet from a nutritional point of view, and must have been the cause 
of much ill-health and premature death. Highly-milled white bread is almost 
free of vitamins of the B group. Margarine, invented by a French chemist 
and first produced in England about 1880, is almost entirely devoid of the 
fat-soluble vitamins which butter provides. Jam lacks vitamins of any class. 
Tea contains no nutritional elements of any consequence. These therefore 
made little contribution to physical well-being. Small wonder that rickets 
was common, and that chronic malnutrition contributed to the widespread 
ravages of consumption. 

In the present century diet has become more diversified, and this has 
resulted partly from the improved methods of transport and partly from a 
rising standard of living, eflfectcd by the increased application of science to 
agriculture and manufacturing. The character of the food problem has 
altered.t 

“Throughout many parts of the world, it practically ceased to be a problem 
of hunger and became rather a problem of nutrition,” says the League of 
Nations &>minittee on Nutrition (1937,97). 

These economic and sodal changes have been accompanied by g^t pro¬ 
gress in the science of nutrition. Whereas medical experts of the nineteenth 

* CUtpham, iii, 186-7, For details of the imported meat trade, see First Report of 
Royal Commissioa on Food Prices, 1928, Cmd. 2390. 

f The foUowii^ paragraphs are largely based on several League of Nations Reports, 
viz. Report on^trition, 1937; The Problem of Nutrition, Vol. Ill, Nutrition in 
Various Countries, 1986; Vol. TV, Statistics of Food Production, Consumption and 
Prices, 1936. 
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century were largely concerned with quantity of food, and the focus of re¬ 
search was the energy requirements of the body by Ae use of fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates and proteins, a new interest in quality develops. The importance 
of the energy-bearing foods, such as sugar and cereals, remains as great as 
ever; but we now realize the need for “protective foods,” rich in painerals and 
vitamins. The chief protective foods are milk, butter, eggs, green vegetables, 
fruit, glandular tissue and fat fish. In the present century, and more especially 
since the war of 1914-18, the significant change that has taken place in diet 
has been increased consumption of foods of this class, and decreased con¬ 
sumption of certain energy-bearing foods, notably cereals. 

This change is due to several things. A rising standard of living tends to 
replace bread by more expensive foods, and introduces greater variety into 
the diet. Progressive mechanization of industry and expansion of such 
secondary industries as the distributive trades, clerical work, public and 
professional services, tend to reduce fuel requirements of the human machine, 
because office-workers need less than workers engaged in heavy manual 
occupations. Housing improvements and provision of transport facilities have 
also helped to reduce the energy requirements of the body, though greater 
popularity of sports and outdoor activities may have operated in the contrary 
direction. To all these we have to add the spread of popular knowledge of 
the new science of nutrition. 

The two chief energy-bearing foods are cereals and sugar. Of the former, 
especially in the wheat-using countries, there has been an absolute decline. 
In the British Isles wheat consumption per head fell from 15T3kg. in 
1894-9 to 134-7 kg, in 1929-34, and in the United States during the same 
period from 145-6 kg. to 100-2 kg. Contrariwise, as we have already noticed, 
there has been a remarkable increase of sugar consumed. In 1821 the people 
of the United States used 3-6 kg. of sugar per head; in 1900 it was 30-2 and 
in 1928 over 47 kg. per head. During the past century, average consumption 
is estimated to have quintupled in the United Kingdom. To some extent, 
sugar has displaced wheat as an energy-giving food, and its increased con¬ 
sumption has accompanied a growing taste for fruit. 

Increased consumption of fruit is one of the most striking changes that 
has taken place in the present century. From a nutritional point of view, the 
importance of this cannot be over-emphasized, because it means more wide¬ 
spread access to sources of vitamins and mineral elements. 


“In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the total supplies of iBruit available 
for consumption (not including cottage-garden produce and consumption on 
fiarms) was 1,864,000 metric tons in 1924-28 compared with 1,271,000 metric 
tons in Great Britain and Ireland in 1909-13. As the population was the same 
in the two periods, this represents an apparent rise of nearly 50% in per caput 
consumption—from 27*7 kg. to 41-3 kg. per head. The available statistics 
suggest a further increase of the consumption of fresh fruit of more than 15 % 
between 1924-28 and 1934. In the United States, although to some extent at 
the expense of apple consumption, the consumption of other fresh fruit in¬ 
creased from about 23 kg. per head at the beginning of the century to nearly 
46 kg. per head in 1923-27” {Report on Nutrition^ 131). 
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This is encouraging so far as it goes; but it does not call for complacency. 
The expenditure of the mass of the people on fruit is still very small indeed, 
amounting to no more than 2^d. per head per week for 4Jm people. 
As income rises, expenditure on fruit increases sharply. Indeed, die problem 
of adequate nutrition for all is still the problem of poverty. Poverty is not 
confin^ to the slums. It embraces the great mass of the people whose in¬ 
adequate wages prevent purchase of food they require for full physical 
development and good health. 

Since the war of 1914-18 there has been a very large increase of vegetable 
consumption. Dieteticians view this increase with great satisfaction, because 
fresh green vegetables are particularly rich in vitamins A and B and are among 
the chief sources of the anti-scorbutic vitamin C. They are also rich in minerals. 
In the United Kingdom, consumption of fresh vegetables other than potatoes 
rose from 27*2 kg. per head in 1909-13 to 44 *5 kg. in 1934. 

Milk is one of the most valuabk foods. It contains all the constituents 
necessary for growth and maintenance of life—^the energy-giving protein, fat 
and cartohydrate, all the essential known vitamins, together with salts of 
calcium and phosphates. The results of experiments carried out on animals 
and of observations of the effect of increased milk consumption on children 
and adults are remarkable. In a boys* home near London, gains of 7 lb. body 
weight and 2*63 inches height per year are recorded for mmates who received 
a pint of milk daily m addition to the ordinary diet. Others who did not receive 
the additional milk gained only 3-89 lb. and 1*84 inches in the same period. 
In 1927 additional milk was given to some 1,500 school-children in seven 
of the largest towns in Scotland over a period of seven months. Periodic 
examinations revealed that the rate of growth in those getting the additional 
milk was about 20 per cent greater than in those not getting the extra ration 
of milk. Moreover, there was a striking improvement of health and vigour.^ 
There have been many other similar experiments both at home and abroad, 
all of which prove conclusively the remarkable nutritional qualities of milk. 

Domestic consumption of milk and milk products increased rapidly towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, following improvement of transport and 
development of the dairying industry. The Report on Nutrition says: “The 
growth of dairying has, indeed, been one of the most remarkable features of 
recent world agricultu^ development, and the upward trend of milk pro¬ 
duction has been accentuated during the past decade. The increase in output 
has far exceeded the growth in population and has coincided with well- 
considered efforts in many countries to direct public attention to the special 
nutritive virtues of milk and dairy products,** The average per caput 
consumption of liquid milk rose in the United States from 144 litres in 1923 
to 154 in 1929. In Great Britain, on the other hand, the rate of increase was 
slightly less rapid after the war of 1914-18 than before it. The average con¬ 
sumption per head in 1930-1 was only about two-thirds of the American. So 
frr as butter is concerned. Great Britain advanced her consumption from 
6*9 kg. per head in 1907 to 11 *4 kg. in 1935, while consumption in the United 
States, the world’s largest butter producer, has remained fairly stable at 8 kg. 
per head for at least the last 25 years. 

* J. B. Onr, Lancet, 1928, ccadv, 214; 1930, ccxix, 694. 
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The consumpdoQ of fish pet head has shown little change. This is note¬ 
worthy, if one considers what great changes have taken place in the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of fish during the present century, as the result of steam 
transport and refrigeration. Fish is a particularly valuable food, because it 
contains more iodine than land plants or meat; and the thyroid gland needs 
iodine to make its secretion wMch is essential for normal bodily growth. 
Moreover, fat fish like salmon, herring, butterfish, and mackerel are im¬ 
portant sources of vitamins A and B. The liver of fish, especially halibut and 
tunny fish, contains large concentrations of A. 

The science of nutrition has opened a new chapter in the history of the 
h uman race. Rickets, which in our own day is still rife among the children of 
the poor, is now known to be of dietetic origin and easily preventable. Bad 
teeth, d^ective bones, and numerous other troubles are penaldes of mal¬ 
nutrition, especially in childhood. Moreover we now realize that properly 
fed children are not so liable to infections as those whose diet is deficient. In 
short, physiology has placed in our hands the knowledge of how to raise and 
maintain a heal^y populadon. Scientific invendon, new techniques of pro¬ 
duction and industrial organization, have together provided us wi& the means 
of producing food in abundance. We have to choose between two courses 
of action. One is to check production so as to bring it into conformity with an 
artificially limited demand. The other is to use fully the vast sources at our 
command by changing our economic set-up. 


THE BADNESS OF BRITISH COOiaNG 

Britons who have been abroad realize with what justice continentals and 
Americans can comment adversely on our culinary standards. Why our 
national standard of cooking should be so bad is a question which adMts of 
no simple or straightforward answer for England and Scotland alike. By 
comparison with the former, the climate of the latter admittedly limits what 
variety of produce is available for the table. Before the agrarian revolution of 
the eighteenth century the Scots housewife, thrown on her own resources, had 
to make do with oats and kail, the only green thing grown for food in her 
vegetable garden, or kail-yard, as she <^ed it. So porridge, oatcakes, ban¬ 
nocks, sowens made from ^ur of oatmeal, together with kail soup, exhausted 
what menu she could provide. The French housewife, on the other hand, 
has always had a greater variety of vegetables to make appetizing fere, an 
abundance of frosh fruit and wine to go with it. Still, the harshness of the 
Scottish dinoate does not explain the contrast between the diet of Scotland 
and that of Norway. In the time of Pepys or Samuel Johnson, the English 
table of the middle class was of good repute abroad; and we must thet^ote 
look to recent history for an explanation of the reputation it now enjoys. 

When &esh vegetables and fodder for cattle were limited during the winter 
months, the British people once used spices lavishly to make tbeit salt dishes 
palatable. The amount of spices imported by the East India G>n^>any was 
Uacge, and attention paid to cooking was considerable, as cookery txxdo of 
the Tudor period testify. Extension of gardening in Stuart times, fisllowed 
by field cultivation of green crops, whidi solved the problem of winter fodder 
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for cattle, reduced the necessity for spices; and the trade with the Far East, 
so long sought after by Europeans, declined. This decline coincided with 
expansion of home industry and with a wave of economic nationalism hostile 
to foreign imports, especially to goods brought in by the East India Company, 
and thus apt to exalt the solid virtues of plain English fare above the spiced 
and elaborate dishes encouraged by the eastern trade. 

The switch-over from spiced ^hes to fresh meat and plain living got a 
drive from another direction. The Puritan attitude to clothes, food, and ways 
of living in the days of Cromwell, though too violent to be lasting and hence 
followed by an orgy of extravagance and loose living in the Restoration 
period, lingered long after the latter, and came to life again in the ideology 
of the Wesleyan Movement during the eighteenth century. The Puritan 
tradition, with its close affinities to capitalism, accorded well with the views 
and social outlook of the new and rising manufacturing class who held the 
stage during the Industrial Revolution. Methodism stood for hard work, 
thrift, and plain living. Its influence on ways of living was profound. The 
standards set by Wesley’s disciples and the plain living they eulogized were 
not calculated to encourage concern for the carnal delights of the table as a 
national art, at a time when intensive urbanization intervened to limit food¬ 
stuffs available to the housewife. The working classes gave pride of place to 
tea, jam and bread, with disastrous consequences to their health. The middle 
class acclaimed the roast beef of Old Engird as the crowning achievement of 
British cooking. It was plain, it was home-produced, and could be eaten 
without the elaborate frills sought after by a continent which delighted in 
indulgence and easy living. 



CHAPTER IV 


DRESS 

“Qothes gave us individuality, distinctions, social polity; clothes 
have made Men of us; they are threatening to make Qothes- 
screens of us.” (carlylb.) 

In colder climates, where civilization acquired a new impetus in medieval 
times, clothing takes second place only to food as a primary necessity of 
human survival. Its manufacture is a basic form of productive activity, and 
its interest does not end with the production of what people need in terms 
of protection and comfort or convenience. Communal tastes and fashions 
for apparel intimately and eloquently symbolize changing standards of eti¬ 
quette, the duties and privileges of the sexes, moral beliefs and class prero¬ 
gatives. Our preferences for particular styles are the outcome of successive 
changes of human values extending into a past about which most of us know 
next to nothing. 

In medieval times it was a universal belief that society consisted of 
divinely-ordained classes. At a time when land was the basis of privilege 
and responsibility this was a view both easy to accept and generally approved. 
The conception of divinely-ordained classes gave no scope for fashion, the 
essence of which is competition and rivalry. Thus the costume of the Middle 
Ages displays remarkable uniformity and a plainness which reflects the 
primitive nature of contemporary industry. 

The usual dress of a member of the upper classes consisted of a close- 
fitting tunic reaching to the middle and furnished with tight sleeves. Generally 
there was a broad and jewelled girdle, from which hung a dagger and a 
pouch. Over all, there was a gown with hood attached. Pointed shoes or 
boots, tight-fitting cloth stockings and gloves completed outdoor dress. 
The costume of the peasantry differed only in quality of material, shorter 
length of the garments, and economy of embellishments. There was a short 
tunic, with a plain girdle of leather, a head-dress covering both head and 
neck, and boots with leggings in the form of bandages of straw. Dress 
distinction between the sexes was less than nowadays. Upper-class women 
wore dose gowns, tunics and a full mantle, while peasant women wore 
long gowns with ornamental belt, apron, and head-<itess similar to that 
worn by men. Only in fuUness and length of garment did the dress of the 
sexes differ (Figs. 12 and 13). 

Within the caste system of the Middle Ages, the style of dothes sometimes 
served to emphasize community of intaest or obligation. The great lord 
who invited his neighbours to place themsdves under his protection gave 
them a livery, which was at once a badge of service and of protection. It 
was also customary for craftsmen of the same occupation to wear a dis¬ 
tinctive dress to proclaim their common pursuits. Long after the Middle 
Ages, such liveries remained the outward symbol of the common interests 
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of members of crafts and trades. As late as the eighteenth century, the 
Leathersellers of London wore their livery, and the Glasgow ^ftobacco 
lords*’ of the same century are reputed to have worn red cloaks. (See Gilds 
and Companies of London^ by George Unwin, 1925, 189 f.) 


THE RISE OF CAPITALISM AND CLOTHES 

Below the apparently unchanging life of medieval times were forces 
slowly changing the prevailing pattern of daily life and undermining the 
feudal structure of society. The rise of towns, extension of markets, contacts 
with foreign countries resulting from wars and peaceful commerce, conspired 
to bring into being a new social class—the bourgeoisie or middle class. Its 
outlook on trade, politics, and religion alike was new and fresh. For such 
the medieval framework was a prison. Above all they wanted fteedom to 
live, to think, to make money in their own way; and though they had to 
fight long for their freedom, they eventually achieved it. As they grew in 
numbers and wealth, their political importance in the State increased. By 
Elizabeth’s reign the wealthy merchants were the rivals of the landed 
aristocracy itself. 

The new bourgeoisie had a profound influence on social customs and 
dress. Their trade supplemented and eventually replaced the business of 
foreign merchants who peddled in London fine silks, muslins and damasks 
from Bagdad, from Malabar, and from China; with ^e woollen cloth from 
the famous looms of Ypres, of Bruges, of Ghent, and of Mechlin. Before 
1400 several groups of English merchants, including the Mercers and the 
Haberdashers, were importing threads, hats, ivory, mirrors, dyes, cloth of 
gold, velvet, satin, damask, silks, linen, etc. Introduction of this variety of 
goods into England deeply influenced dress and fashion. The inventory of a 
Leicester mercer of the ffieenth century shows us how it did so. He had ready¬ 
made gowns in taffeta or silk, twenty different kinds of British and imported 
cloth, purses of gold cloth, belts, ribbons, skeins of Paris silk, children’s 
stockings, silk coifs and kerchiefs for nuns.* 

The new merchant personnel not only influenced dress by increasing 
importation of such materials, it introduced into class arrangements a laxity 
which undermined traditional social structure. Old and simple arrangements 
of medieval times dissolved before the onrush of capitalism. New oppor¬ 
tunities for profit-making, based on the spread of a money economy, destroyed 
the assumption that people should remain in the station into which they had 
been bom. The rigidity of social relationships softened, as the wealthy mer¬ 
chant discovered that money gained him admittance to the higher ranks of 
society. At first, he might be shuimed as a vulgar parvenu^ but could atone 
by investing his money in land. By so doing, he bestowed on himself a new 
imponAnce and gave to his family a dignity which the older aristocracy was 
prepared to recognize. When debasement of the currency and the influx of 
bullion from the New World sent prices soaring in the sixteenth century, to 

* See English Trade in the Fifteenth Century^ edited by Eileen Power and 
M. M. Postui, 291. 
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the great loss of the landed gentry whose sources of income did not readily 
respond to changes in money values, the bourgeoisie could lend capital to 
needy landlords. They thus consolidated their position by purchase of 
banlrupt or forfeited estates. 

The significance of this new class in the history of dress is that it en¬ 
couraged rivalry and ostentation. Fashion now came into its own. Before 
1400 there were complaints that extravagance in dress was tending to upset 
generally accepted class distinctions. The Sumptuary Laws were an attempt 
to check the forces that were creating a new type of society. The livery which 
had been the badge of common interests among membw of a guild, now 
emphasized difference of wealth and economic status. Only the more pros¬ 
perous members could afford it. 


DRESS IN THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

While expansion of commerce and growth of capitalism created conditions 
favouring fashion and rivalry of dress, they do not, of course, explain why 
particular styles had a vogue. 

“In dealing with fashion,” says Dr. Fliigel {The Psychology of Clothes^ 
1930, 148), “we have to consider not only the individual creators of clothes 
but the group mentality of those who wear them.” 

The fashions of the sixteenth century portray a fireedom, a boldness, a 
delight in new things and a craving after ornament that wealth alone makes 
possible. This is not surprising when we remember that Antwerp and 
London, Lisbon and Cadiz, were all agog with excitement over the discovery 
of America and the sea route to India and China. Merchants were deserting 
the rivers and the sheltered places for the uncharted ocean, dispatching their 
craft to new lands from which they brought back valuable cargoes to enrich 
stay-at-home shareholders. It was a century which saw an awakening of the 
spirit of inquiry in medicine, in science and in art. It witnessed a revolution 
in industry, h^dly less fundamental than that of two centuries later. It 
saw the old beliefs and practices of religion questioned and overturned. 
Reformation and peasants’ revolts convulsed society at home and abroad. 

A new spirit of freedom and enterprise, use of new materials from abroad, 
ostentatious display of wealth and rivalry of class with dass are everywhere 
apparent throughout the reign of Elizabeth. Contemporary literature is 
replete with references to extravagance of dress now spreading throughout 
society. The rich wore elaborate and costly garments made of silk and velvet 
and satin, embroidered with gold. Qty merchants, and even the common 
people, according to complaint, were caught up in the craze for fashionable 
dress (Fig. 14). 

“The ploughman,” says Thomas Lodge, ‘‘must nowadays have his doublet 
of the fashion with wide cuts, his ganers of fine silk of Granada, to meet his 
Sis on Sundays.” 

“There is not any people under the zodiac of heaven,” writes Philip Stubbs, 
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‘‘how clownish, rural or brutish soever, that is so poisoned with this 
arsenecke of Pride or hath drunk so deep of the dregs of this cup as Ailgna 
(England) hath.” 

Contemporary writers were naturally attracted by what was novel in their 
social life. So one must discount the view that the obliteration of class dis¬ 
tinction went so far that it was no longer possible to distinguish individuals 
as “noble, worshipful, gentle or even yeoman.” Though all classes were 
affected by new ideas and fashions, it is obvious that the change did not 
make for a drab uniformity. It is probably nearer the truth to say that fashion 
intensified class distinctions. The spread of fashion ever tends to rivalry and 
discrimination. Two striking features of feminine dress were the farthingale 
and the ruff. The farthingale, ancestor of the crinoline, was a vast petticoat 
of canvas or cloth distended with whalebone and covered with taffeta, velvet 
or silk. The impression of enormous width was enhanced by use of whalebone 
corsets and a stiff, pointed bodice. The ruff was the hall-mark of Elizabethan 
dress. It was a sort of pleated collar made of lawn or cambric, stiffened with 
wire and starch and ornamented with gold, silver, or silk lace. Cosmetics and 
elaborate hair-dressing were also fashionable, 

“The women of Ailgna (England),” says Stubbs, “use to colour their faces 
with certain oyles, liquors, unguents, and waters made to that end, whereby 
they think their beauty is greatly decored.” 

In general form there was much similarity of dress between the sexes. 
Both aimed at breadth, the men using padding and the women whalebone. 
Their chief articles of dress were the velvet doublet, breeches ornamented 
with silk, gold and silver buttons and gold lacing, silk stockings, high-heeled 
shoes or boots, silk or velvet doak, and elaborate hats decorated with bands 
and feathers. 

“All this fantastic dress, it should be noted,” says Professor Black, “was a 
glow of colour of the most bizarre description—^popinjay blue, pease-porridge 
tawny, goose-turd green, lusty-gallant, Judas colour, etc.” {The Reign of 
Elizabeth, 1936, 288). 

Such, of course, were the dresses of the wealthy, but less elaborate copies 
of them were the rule among the middle class. Everyone aflfeaed ornamenta¬ 
tion and all made some use or other of the new materials, cambric, lawns, 
silks and satins, which were being imported in larger and larger quantities. 
In Scotland, which had dose assodationt with France, elaborate dress was 
also the rule among the well-to-do. The only national characteristic that dis¬ 
tinguished the dress of a Scottish firom an English courtier was the plaid, 
but its use was more general among the ordinary folk. Ministers wore the 
plaid when they appeared in the pulpit. As late as 1875, the General Assembly 
passed an ordiWee against the practice. 

The ordinary dress of the common people was made of home-produced 
kerseys, broad and coloured doths. Craftsmen wore a dosdy fitting gown, 
broadcloth breeches, brightly coloured woollen doth stockings, flat caps and 
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short boots or shoes. Their womenfolk wore simple gowns, rather full in the 
skirt with a short, spencer-like bodice, or a short kirtle or skirt with a gown 
over all. The material was plain woollen cloth. But the women of the merchant 
class disported themselves in farthingales and ruffs, stiff bodices and puffed 
sleeves. Clearly such dress was unsuitable for those who spent the best part 
of their day doing household tasks. 


REVOLT OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 

The extravagant and flamboyant dress of the upper classes in the reign 
of Elizabeth reflected the spirit of an age which was intoxicated with power 
and wealth. Holding the political destinies of the coimtry in their hands, they 
believed that their social position in the State was unchallengeable. Yet the 
more discerning saw a subtle change taking place in the whole fabric of society. 
Amidst the everyday occupations of life, there was a new zest, a new energy, 
and a new determination. In the manufacture of cloth, in the mining of coal 
and the smelting of metals, in the production of paper and glass and a host of 
other new industries, output was increasing, fortunes were being made, and 
men were living socially useful and satisfying lives. Breaking with tradition, 
they applied their minds to the problems of mining, of manufacture, of 
commerce and finance, and in the economic held the new capitalist class was 
achieving notable triumphs. As they gained economic stature, they gained 
confidence in their powers and achievements. They felt contempt for an 
upper class whose extravagance and idleness they despised. By the purchase 
of estates or by marriage, the more wealthy of the bourgeoisie could, it is 
true, enter the ranks of die nobility. They were the exception to the rule. 
On the whole the new middle class, which derived its weal^ ffom individual 
effort in trade, manufacture and commerce, was separated by a wide social 
gulf from the landed aristocracy, whose wealth came from the soil and whose 
privileges were their birthright. In politics, in religion, in social customs and 
outlook, there was a deep' cleavage. 

As events moved to ^eir climax in the Puritan Revolution, the cleavage 
became deeper. In the reigns of the first two Stuarts, the extravagance of 
the wealthy was even greater than before. The laxity of 0)urt morals was 
revolting to a class who lived laborious days. Moreover, the financial difficul¬ 
ties of the Stuarts, due partly to extravagance and partly to rising prices, led 
to sale of monopolies and to direct interference with trade. All this was 
anathema to those whose main occupation was business. They did not object 
to interference in their own interests, but they took excq>tion when the sole 
object was to put money in the podcet of the Crown. 

Fashions had changed since Elizabeth’s day, but extravagance was still the 
rule in well-to-do circles. Men discarded the niff and padding of Tudor times, 
and displayed the figure with less concealment; but the materials used, like 
silk and satin and velvet, were costly. The following items from the Daily 
Expense-Book of James Master (1646-76) give us a picture of the dress of 
a ^hionable young gentleman of those times (George Clinch, English 
Costume, 1909,97 f.): 




FIG. 15. ENGLISH CLOTH INDUSTRY IN THE LATE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

(From Darby, An Historical Geography of England before 1800, Cambridge 
University Press.) 


The cloth industry remained England’s staple industry down to the industrial 
revolution. In the fourteenth century, the chief region was “the west country, 
where Bristol, Bath, Frome and Wells were busy centres of weaving and finishing. 
East Anglia, too, was full of weaving villages. To the north Yorkshire had 
already established the industry on which its prosperity still rests. So long as 
hand-spinning wheels and hand looms were used, the making of cloth could 
be carried on anywhere. Every county, with the notable exception ot Lancashire, 
produced some cloth. 

(See p. 98) 


































FIG. ]0. SIR JOSHUA VAN NECK AND HIS FAMILY. 
{Arthur Devis.) 


This is a typical middle-class family group of the eighteenth century. 1 he charac¬ 
teristic dress of the women is the enormous hooped skirt, while the men wear knee 
breeches, flowered waistcoats, silk stockings and buckled shoes, and, on the head, 
a wig. Such was the costume of an idle society which sought distinction in the 
drawing-room rather than in the counting house. Their style expressed confidence in 
their attainments and satisfaction with the society of which they were the ornaments, 

(See p. 102) 



FIG. 17. NORMAN MACLEOD OF MACLEOD^ 
TWENTY-SECOND CHIEF. 

{From the Painting by Allan Ramsay.) 

A picture by Allan Ramsay^ shows a Highland Chief of the 
eighteenth century, dressed in tartan trews with the plaid 
thrown over the left shoulder. He is Norman MacLeod of 
MacLeod—whose lands were in Skye and whose ancestral 
home was Dunvegan Castle. 

(See p. 104) 







FIG. 19. YOUNG LADIES, 1860. 

{Yoimg^ Early Victorian England, by permission of Oxford University Press.) 

The elaborate dress of the mid-Victorian “lady” with its distinctive crinoline 
suited an age unaccustomed to the bicycle or motor-car, one in which middle 
and upper class women were social ornaments. Their styles emphasised leisure 
and ostentation, the twin characteristics of the womenfolk of the Victorian 

man of property. 

(Sec p. 110) 




FIG. 20. FRONTISPIECE TO GLISSON’S DE RACHITIDE. 

{Drummond and VC ilbraham, The Englishman’s Food, hy 
permission of Jonathan Cape.) 

Rickets is associated with industrialism and malnutrition. 
It was prevalent in our great towns during the last century. 
First studied and written about in the seventeenth century, 
its two outstanding features, seen in the frontispiece to Glisson’s 
book, were malformation of bones and general deformity. 
Whether it originated in England at this time is uncertain, but 
the prominence given to it suggests that it was becoming more 
general. This may well be associated with growth of town life 
and extension of domestic employment where green fot)d, 
milk and sunlight were not so readily accessible. 

(See p. 1^*-) 




































H4S 


SBAIB 

(in a rage) 

Been invited by the Commissioners of Common 
Sewers to tidce up his abode in Lambeth? or, from 
what other villanous cause proceeds the frightful 
Mortality by which we are surrounded ? 

In this Pest-House of the Metropolis, and 
disgrace to the Nation, the main thoroughfares 
are still without Common Sewers, although the 
Inhabitants have paid exorbitant Rates from time 
immemorial!!! 

•• O Heavoa t ikat MOh 4M«ipanloM thon’dat imrald. 

•• Ajid pot !■ evarx fc—eat Maud, m whip, 

•• To lash the raaoala aaked throoxh the world.** 

Unless something be speedily done to allay 
the growing discontent of the people, retributive 
justice in her salutary vengeance will commence 
her operations with the lAzmp-Iron and the 
Balter. 

SALUS POPULI. 

JLitmbethy Augiut^ 1832 ^ 

J. W. PBBL. PriDler, 9, Nrw Cut, l^mbrth. 


FIG. lM. broadside, IS32. 

{Young, Early Victorian England, by permission of Oxford 
University Press.) 

The connection between insanitary conditions and ill health, appreciated 
hmg before this time, was now obvious when the town had become the 
home of great numbers of people. The author of this broadside was in 
no doubt about the causes of typhus and cholera then ravaging the 
country. The public conscience w'as aroused, but strength of private 
interests and wide acceptance of laisscz faire delayed progress. In spite 
of revolting disclosures water companies still purveyed their impure 
supplies, spreading disease and death amongst the populace. 

(See p. 1-JO 





FIG. 22. A COTTON MILL TOWN, LANCASHIRE. 

{Central Aerophoto Co.) 

The dreary layout of this industrial town, the congestion, and the proximity 
of houses to factories, is the legacy of the industrial revolution. To-day we 
have fresh opportunities. Use of coal and lack of short-distance transport are 
no longer of paramount importance. Electric power and modern transport 
enable us to make towns more desirable places to live in. 

(See p. 130) 




FIG. 24. GERMAN MERCHANT OF THE STEELYARD. 
{Holhein.) 


Holbein, a Dutch artist, who painted Henry VIII, was one of the earliest and 
most famous of those who gained a livelihood from portraits for which the rising 
merchant class furnished an eager clientele. This well-known picture of a merchant 
of the Steelyard, a German settlement in old London, exhibits the elegant style 
of dress which the affluent bourgeoisie of Tudor times affected. 

(See p. DH) 


FIG. 25. A STAMPING MILL. 

(Georgius Agricoluy Dc Rc Mctallica^ ]55f).) 

This illustration shows the use of water power to drive the compli¬ 
cated mechanisms involving large investments of capital, well beyond 
the pocket of the craftsman. Capital for such equipment could be 
provided only by men organized in partnerships or companies. The 
dress of the workmen is not very different from that of the rustics of 
the fourteenth century (see Fig. IS). 

(Sec p. Hi<>) 

















FIG. BLEACHFIELD. 

{Knighi's ('yclopacdia of the Industry of All Nations^ lsr)l.) 


Bleaching was a slow and laborious process until the discovery of chlorine 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 'Fhe method followed was to boil the 
cloth with ashes (rich in alkaline carbonates) and then with sour milk 
(acid). Thereafter it was exposed for long periods to sunlight until the 
required whiteness was obtained. Bleaching therefore tended to become 
a highly specialized business involving considerable outlay of capital and 
employment of large numbers of wage-earners. 

(Seep. Mr,) 







FIG. 28, SPINNING JENNY. 

{Baines^ Cotton Manufacture, 1835.) 

The Spinning Jenny was clearly a great advance on the old spinning-wheel. Whereas the 
latter had only one spindle or at most two, the former might have over UH>. This was a 
hand-machine and could be worked by children or women in the homes, but it vastly 
increased output and so upset the balance between spinning and weaving. 

(See p. 177) 


FIG. 2{). MACHINE SPINNING. 
(Baincsy Canton Manufacturcj i s ST).) 


The tirsi fmiles were hand machines, but about J7t)0 they were adapted to power. This 
illustration shows power mules for spinning in operation. Two features here attract 
attention: (a) the large number of spindles and hence enormous increase of factory 
outputi (h) the effect of new work conditions on the individual. 

(See p. 177) 








FIG. ‘MK the hand-loom. 
{KfiigJity Knowledge is Power, JS.ir).) 


T'his loom was for making carpets, but for any type 
of product the essential problem of weaving—■ 
crossing weft and warp—was the same. A striking 
feature of the hand-loom is its great complexity. 
It was one thing to adapt the spinning process to 
power production. It was quite another to make a 
power-loom. "The highly-skilled weaver worker was 
not easy to replace by power-driven machinery. 

(See p. ns) 
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1646-47 

Jan. For 4 yards & an halfe of Spanish cloth for a sute & cloake 

at 23s. the yard . 

For 28 yar. of ribbon for points & tagging them .. 

For 8 yar. of silver ribbon at 15d ya. . 

For 4 pa. of plaine bootliose tops. 

For an hat . 

For 2 pa. of ancle wosted socks . 

For a pa(ir) of perfumed gloves . 

Paid to the Tailour for making my saad coulour cloath suit 
and cloake .. 

For a pair of black topps with gold and silver fringe 

For 6 pa. of linnen socks 

For a pa. of halfe silk stockings • • 

For 4 ounces of powder for hairc 
For 3 ya. of black ribbon 

For 8 ya. of serge at 4/6 ya. for a sute & cloake .. 

For an ell quarter & halfe of tafra at 12s ell to line 
For 4 dozen and half of little silver lace weighing 10 ounces 
and a little over at 4s. 8d. ye ounce 


£ 8. d. 

5 3 0 

1 4 0 

- 10 0 
- 12 0 

- 14 6 

-32 
-26 

2 1 0 
-36 

- 3 - 
-06 

- 1 - 
- - 6 
1 16 - 
- 16 6 

2 7- 


The new fashions spread downwards. The yeoman-farmer of East Anglia, 
for instance, wore close-fitting and plaited knee-breeches, tightly-fitting tunic 
buttoned at the front, stockings, buckled shoes and a loose, open doak with 
tumed-down collar. By discarding their whalebone and stuflSng and by 
substituting collars of muslin or linen for the stiff ruffs, the women also seem 
more natural in their dress. But wealthy women were still ornate regardless 
of cost. Laces, silks, muslins, and linen were lavishly used to decorate what 
might otherwise have been convenient attire. The Puritans, drawn mostly 
from the middle classes, directed their full fury against these extravagances. 

“In fact, the puritan revolution,” says Davies {The Early Stuarts^ 1936,306), 
“was in some respects a protest against social customs as well as against political 
or religious grievances. Quakerism, for example, might be regarded as one 
manifestation of the revolt of democracy against ceremoniousness in dress and 
speech. In one of the most interesting of quaker diaries, Thomas Ellwood, 
Milton’s amanuensis, tells us that he began by giving up the vanities of worldly 
dress—‘trimmings of lace, ribbons, and useless buttons, ... by mistake 
called ornament.’ Next he abandoned the use of the vain phrases that were 
the ornaments of discourse. Other renunciations followed, as, for instance, ‘the 
giving of flattering titles to men between whom and me there was not any 
relation to which such titles could pretend to belong.’ ” 

Others besides the Quakers castigated the rich and frivolous, and con 
demned their vanities. “These periwigs of false-coloured hair,” says the 
preacher, “are utterly unlawful and are condemned by Christ himself, who 
says ‘no man can m^e one hair white or black.* ** Women did not escape 
criticism. Sermons, pamphlets and ballads all poured scorn on their expensive 
tastes and artificiality. The use of cosmetics came in for its share in the 
general condemnation. “To improve on nature argued dissatisfaction with 
God’s work, and was held to be proof positive of sinful lusts,” says Davies. 

D 
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THE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY 

The making of cloth, like the growing of food, is one of the earliest economic 
activities of man. At a primitive economic level, the raw materials are pro¬ 
duced in the ordinary course of farming, and the same labour which handles 
the wool or the flax tills the fields. For many centuries there was therefore 
a very intimate connexion between the making of clothes and the growing of 
food. Moreover, so long as the tool employed, distaff or spinning-wheel or 
loom, was simple and could be worked by hand, the industry remained dis¬ 
persed. There was no great advantage in concentration. In the Middle Ages, 
the woollen industry was carried on in most counties of England; and as 
early as the reigns of Hemy I and II there were weavers* guilds in London, 
Oxford, Lincoln, Nottingham, York and Huntingdon. Most villages had at 
least one weaver, and every aittage had a distaff. Spinning was an occupation 
that employed the leisure hours of women of all closes (Fig. 15). 

The cloth used by the masses for clothing in these early days was coarse. 
At quite an early date some districts, like the West Qnmtry and Yorkshire, 
were specializing in weaving, possibly because of their suitability for sheep 
rearing and to the number of streams which supplied abundant water for the 
main processes of cloth-making. By the fifteenth century the woollen industry 
was so important that export of doth, handled by a corporation called the 
Merchant Adventurers, had become the chief item in England*s foreign trade. 
Lipson tells us (Economic Historyy i, 403) that in 1355 between five and six 
thousand cloths were exported; at the end of the fifteenth century the Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers alone were shipping abroad annually some 60,000 doths; 
in 1609,84,789; and in 1547, 122,354. 

In Scotl^d the cloth industry was of much less importance, and its 
products vastly inferior to those of the sister kingdom; but there were guilds 
of weavers in all the important towns, and the processes of manufacture were 
much the same as in England, The Edinburgh weavers were incorporated in 
1476, and they were followed in 1600 by the waulkers, the shearmen, and 
the tailors. Qoth manufactured in the Royal Burghs was mostly exported to 
be finished by the skilful hands of the Flemings* Throughout the country 
districts, spinning was still a common occupation, and every village had its 
weaver. The coarse grey cloth manufactured was the common dress material 
of the country folk. The Scots also grew flax and made linen cloth. This in¬ 
dustry was also widely dispersed throughout the country. 


THE RESTORATION AND DRESS 

The severe style of the Puritans and their condemnation of ostentation was 
a protest on the part of the new middle cla6s> from which Puritans were 
mosdy drawn, against the luxury and extravagance of the idle rich. Their 
closely cut hair and high-crowned hats marked them off from the rest of the 
community, but in other respects their dress differed but little from that of 
the ordinary folk. Their protest was too violent to be lasting. Moreover, many 
of them were only too anxious to show their wealth and importance by follow¬ 
ing the fashions of those whom they regarded as their social betters. In 1660 
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the upper rung of the middle class was caught up in the orgy of estravagance 
and luxury that followed the return of the monarchy. Many of them purchased 
estates of bankrupt royalists, or advanced money to needy landowners. The 
rise in importance of this class was perhaps the most striking social pheno¬ 
menon of the seventeenth century. A satirist of 1647, quoted by Davies, 
writes: 


“I now have liv’d to sec the day, 

Wherein a fig-man beares such sway, 
that knights dare scarce sit by him; 

Yea, I have liv’d to see the houre, 

In which a clothier hath such power, 
that lords are glad to buy him. 

Thus doe the froth of all the earth, 

A spawne sprung from a dunghill birth, 
now prince it in our land. 

A people come the Lord knowes how. 

Both fame and nameless till just now, 
must every one command.” 

Extravagance of dress in the Restoration period was partly a result of 
the wider diffusion of goods brought from the Far East. The ships of the 
East India 0)mpany reduced transport costs, and did away with the many 
handlings and s^es on the medieval trade routes. Goods now came all the 
way by sea from India to England; and since they could be carried in bulk, 
costs fell. With costs fell prices, thus bringing such wares within the purse of 
a much larger section of the community. Importation of plain calicoes, 
chintzes, ginghams, cretonnes, silks, carpets, tea, porcelain, and many other 
thin gs soon brought about a revolution in taste and custom. Writing about 
1710, Defoe says these goods 

“crept into our houses, our closets, and bed-chambers; curtains, cushions, 
chairs, and at last the beds themselves were nothing but calicoes and Indian 
stuffs.” 

Cottons were used for underclothing and dresses, while silks were lavishly 
used by the rich, A writer in 1697 declared that 

“from the greatest Gallants to the meanest Cook Maids nothing was thought 
so fit to adorn their persons as the Fabricks of India, nor for the ornaments 
of Chambers like India Skreens, Cabinets, Beds and Hangings, nor for Qosets 
like China and Lacquered Ware.” 

So great was the popular demand for the fine cloths of the East that the 
native woollen industry was alarmed. It demanded protection from these 
Indian fabrics, which they described as ‘ Wdry, pie-spotted, flabby, ragged, 
low-priced, made by a parcel of heathens and pagans that worship die Devil 
and work for ) a day.” But the new materials had come to stay, and 
Manchester was already busy copying them. 
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KNEE-BREECHES AND HOOPS 

The chief changes in fashion during the latter part of the seventeenth and 
early part of the eighteenth century are easy to discern in pictures of the 
period. The doublet was gradually lengthened to become a long-skirted coat 
and the sleeves ended in wide cuflFs with deep lace ruffles. Buttons were used 
in profusion. Waistcoats, elaborately embroidered and adorned, were also 
very long and they had sleeves, thus resembling the coat rather than the 
waistcoat of to-day. The wide pantaloons, tightened and fastened at the 
knee, had become knee-breeches almost hidden by the long coat. Coloured 
silk stockings, however, were still in full view. Shoes with buckles were 
common, and for headwear there was, of course, the wig. The latter made 
hats superfluous; but a gentleman always carried his hat if he did not wish 
to wear it. 


“Pretty black beaver tuck’d xmder the arm. 

If placed on his head might keep it too warm.” 


The hoop was the distinguishing characteristic of women’s dress, and it 
did not lose favour imtil the French Revolution. In the days of Queen Anne 
it reached enormous dimensions. 

“Several congregations of the best fashion,” says the Spectator^ “find them¬ 
selves already very much straitened, and if the mode increase, I wish it may not 
drive many ordin^ women into meetings and conventicles. Should our sex at the 
same time take it into their heads to wear trunk-breeches (as who knows what 
their indignation at this female treatment may drive them to?), a man and his 
wife would fill a whole pew.” 

The church was not ±e only place where the hoop was an embarrassment. 
It created a new traffic problem in the streets where hooped ladies struggled 
to pass each other. Many desperate struggles took place en route to a place in 
the sedan chair. Sometimes the lady found: 

“Yet found too late. 

The petticoat too wide, the door too strait; 

Entrance by force she oft attempts to gain, 

Betty’s assistance, too, she calls in vain. 

The stubborn whalebone bears her back again. 

Vex’d at the balk, on foot she trips her way, 

For woman’s will admits of no delay; 

On either side a faithful slave attend, 

And safe from harm the Petticoat defends.” 

OosEPH GAY, The PetHcoau) 

Hamlet’s retort to Ophelia would not have been out of place in the 
eighteenth century—has given you one face, and you make yourselves 
another.” Every conceivable cosmetic was de Dutch Pink, Bavarian 
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Red Liquor, Chinese paints, lip salve, and all the paraphernalia of the modem 
young woman were lavishly used. 

“The ladies of St. James’s 
They are so fine and fair, 

You’d think a box of essences 
Was broken in the air. 

“The ladies of St. James’s 
They’re painted to the eyes. 

Their white it stays for ever. 

Their red it never dies.” 

(AUSTIN DOBSON) 

These extremes of fasliion were foimd among the aristocracy in London, 
but in the course of the century they spread throughout the country. Pro¬ 
vincial families and “small gentry,” then as now, looked to London, and 
always copied the costumes of their social superiors. Seemingly the only way 
to bridge the social gulf between classes at a time w^hen clothes were so dis¬ 
tinctive was to copy the dress of those higher in the social scale. To allow 
the squire’s wife to wear the hoop in splendid isolation was to make the wide 
gulf between herself and the farmer’s wife even wider. In self-defence lesser 
folk followed fashion, so far as they were able. It is one of the merits of 
modem clothes that there is relatively little class difference of style. The 
eighteenth-century farmer’s wife who wore a hoop not only gave herself an 
imposing appearance, but brought herself nearer the higher social class 
which she respected. If the dairymaid and the wife of the artisan did not wear 
the full hooped skirt, they disported themselves in yellow and red quilted 
petticoats, tight-fitting bodices, and pink and blue gowns. The men wore 
knee-breeches, stockings and shoes, a loose coat with low down collar, usually 
profusely ornamented with buttons (Fig. 16). 

There were complaints, as in Eli^bethan days, that emulation of upper- 
dass fashions by the lower ranks of society tended to obliterate distinctions. 
The Tatler lamented that in 

“coffee-houses and public places, my brethren, the tradesmen of this city, put 
off the smooth, even, and andent decorum of thriving dtizens for a fantastical 
dress and figure improper for their persons and characters, to the utter destme- 
tion of that order and distinction which of right ought to be between St. James’s 
and Milk Street, the Camp and Cheapsidc.” 

Such fears were groundless. The elaborate fashions of the time were ill- 
suited to the workaday lives of the ordinary people. If the women affected 
the hoop, it was a modest one. If the men wore knee-breeches and long 
coats, they were plain and lacked the embellishments of those worn by the 
middle and upper classes. The agricultural worker still wore his coarse 
woollen and linen smock. The countryside had dianged but little since 
medieval times. (Sec G. Hill, A History of English Dress, 1893, ii.) 
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SCOTTISH DRESS 

Among the well-to-do in Scotland, highly-decorated hooped skirts, knee- 
breeches, elaborate coats and wigs were the fashion. Merchants and students 
who had been to Holland brought in the fashion of wearing lace, fine linens 
and silks. Writing in 1729, Macintosh of Borlum says, ‘‘Where I saw the 
gentleman, lady and children dressed clean and neat in homespun stuffs of 
her own sheep’s growth and women’s spinning, I see now the ladies dressed 
in French and Italian silks and brocades and the laird and his son in English 
broadcloth” (Essay on Enclosing, 232). The Scots, however, were not willing 
to allow this development to go unchecked. The Society of Improvers in the 
Knowledge of Agriculture, which had been founded in 1723, started a “Buy 
Scottish” campaign. On the suggestion of the Duke of Hamilton, the Society 
ordained that all members should popularize Scots linen cloth by influence 
and example. “All of yoU;»” he said, “and all under your influence, should, 
for examples to others buy no foreign Linen for Shirting, Bed-Linen, or any 
other Household furniture; and that you should propagate, to the utmost 
of your power the wearing of home-made stamped Linen.” This “Buy 
Scottish” campaign caught on, and it became the fashion at aU social gather¬ 
ings for people to wear clothes of Scots manufacture. 

“I remember,” wrote Miss Mure of Caldwell, “in the 30 or 31 (1730 or 
1731) of a ball where it was agreed that the company should be dress’d in 
nothing but what was manufactur’d in the country. My sisters were as well 
dress’d as any, and their gowns were strip’d linen at 2s. and 6d. per yard. 
Their heads and rufiles of Paisly muslings at 4 and sixpence, with four peny 
edging from Hamilton; all of them the finest that could be had.” 

The Union of the English and Scottish Parliaments in 1707 had aroused 
little enthusiasm in Scotland, and when industrial depression followed the 
establishment of free trade with England, the Scots were disillusioned and 
resentful. Hence the move of nationalism which the Society of Improvers 
sought to capitalize. Withstanding the spread of foreign fashion, the Scots 
continued to cling to their characteristic dress. Until the middle of the 
century the plaid, made of homespun wool, with warp and weft: of different 
colours, was worn by all classes. It was thrown loosely over the shoulders or 
over the head. “In 1747, when I first knew Edinburgh,” says John Ramsay 
of Ochtertyre, “nine-tenths of the ladies still wore plaids, especially at 
church. By this time, however, silk or velvet cloaks, of one form or ano&er, 
were much in request with people of fashion, and so rapidly did the plaid 
wear out, that when I returned to Edinburgh in 1762 one could hardly see a 
lady in that piece of dress. For a while they were retained by matrons attached 
to old modes, and by the lower classes of people; but in the course of seven 
or eight years the very servant-maids were ashamed of being seen in that 
u^y antiquated garb” (Scotland and Scotsmen, 1888, ii, 87). When a Fifeshire 
minister wrote an account of his parish in 1793, he reported that “the plaid 
is now almost wholly laid aside by the women, and the use of the cloak and 
bonnet have become general (Old Statistical Account, v, 392). 

Another minister writing at the same time says: 
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‘"The inhabitants of this parish . . . have a taste for dress, and young 
women of the middle, and even of the lower ranks, would now blush to be seen 
in the blue cloaks, red plaids, and plain caps, which only twenty years ago, 
adorned their sex. Nay, even the scarlet mantle, which lately was a badge of 
distinction among the daughters of farmers, is now despised; and O temporal 
O mores! the silk-worms of the East must be pillaged, to deck the heads and 
shoulders of our milk-maids” (O/d Statistical Account^ v, 403). 

Other characteristic features of Scots dress were the tartan trews and the 
kilt. The former is an andent garment, and is said to have been worn by the 
Celts in Roman times.* Though it had long since been abandoned elsewhere, 
it continued to be worn in the Scottish Highlands. Tartan trews were part 
of the dress of James V when he went to the Highlands in 1538, and accord¬ 
ing to Defoe the Highlanders who invaded England in 1639 wore 

“a cap on their heads, called by them a bonnet, long hanging sleeves behind, 
and their doublet, breeches, and stockings, of a stuff they called plaid, striped 
across red and yellow, with short cloaks of the same” (Figs. 17 ^d 18). 

In the eighteenth century, trews were a mark of distinction and were 
worn by “gentlemen,” while the kilt which appears to have grown out of the 
plaid was the dress of the common people. In a Journey through Scotland in 
1723, the author thus describes the Highland Fair at CrieflF: “The Highland 
Gentlemen were mighty civil, dressed in their slashM short Waistcoats, a 
Trousing (which is. Breeches and Stockings of one Piece of strip’d Stuff) 
with a Plaid for a Qoak, and a blue Bonnet.” Of the common people he 
say^, “Their attendance was very numerous, all in Belted Plaids, girt like 
Women’s Petticoats down to the knee; their Thighs and half of the Leg all 
bare.” These common people were the drovers who hired themselves at a 
shilling a day to drive the cattle to England. Before the end of the century, 
both men and women were discarding their andent native costume for a 
more anglicized style of apparel. An Ayrshire minister writing in 1793 says: 

“The bonnet-makers of Kilmarnock no longer find demand for their manu¬ 
facture, firom the servant men and labourers in this part of the country; but hats 
are worn both by men and boys of all ranks. Our young men aie not to be seen, 
at church, or market, in a coat of their mother’s spinning, but dress themselves 
in English broad cloths, fashionable cotton stripes, and fine linen. Every 
stripling, as soon as he arrives at puberty, must have a watch in his pocket; 
whereas, only forty-two years ago, there were but three in the parish” 
{Ibid.^ V, 404), 


DRESS AND INDUSTRY 

The new fashions influenced and were influenced by the clothing indus¬ 
tries. In the seventeenth century Lancashire was laying the foundations of 
the cotton industry. At first, raw cotton from Cyprus, Smyrna and the Levant 
was spun, and a coarse cloth called fustian, half cotton and half Unen, was 
made. How early pure cotton goods were made is uncertain, but it is probable 

* Scottish Historical Review, i, 389. 
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that until well into the eighteenth century most weavers used cotton and 
linen.* 

The custom of weaving cotton was stimulated by the importation of Indian 
products. Before 1700 the various East India companies and the interloper 
traders were pouring Indian cottons and silks into Europe, and there was 
hardly a country that did not view with alarm the decay of its native woollen 
industry. English pamphlets were loud in their denunciations of the foreign 
trash. “Cotton is as fine and soft as Wool, it may be spun as small or as large, 
it may be Milled and Drest, it may be Dyed and Stained, and when the 
English merchant shall send over Cloth-Weavers and Dyers, and Throwsters, 
as well as Silk, I question not but we shall have Cotton-Cloth and Knaves 
enough to make it a Fashion and Fools enough to wear it,” said one writer. 
Nevertheless the new cotton goods caught on. The extent of the popularity 
may be seen from the inventory of a Preston draper in 1688, quoted by 
Wadsworth and Mann. There were for sale white calico buckram at under 
a shilling a yard; wliite calico, printed and glazed calico at Is, Id.; brown 
calico at lOd.; black, blue, and “coloured” calico at lid.; broad glazed calico 
at Is.; stained calico at is. 2d. and Is.; narrow flowered calico at 9d.; and, 
finally, coloured calico at is. 7|d. 

The calico-printing industry, fostered by the importation of plain calicoes 
from the East, was a significant development of the closing years of the 
seventeenth century. Hitherto, designs had been executed by hand and were 
accordingly expensive. Now elaborate designs could be printed cheaply. 
Women’s clothes became gayer. About 1690 the woollen manufacturers began 
to agitate against the use of Indian goods, and so strong was their influence 
that in 1701 an Act was passed forbidding “the use and wear, in any form, 
of Indian and Chinese silks, and of Indian printed or painted calicoes and 
striped or checked cottons.” This, it will be noticed, did not prevent the 
importation of plain calicoes and the printing of them in England. The 
printing industry naturally took full advantage of this Act, so much so that 
in 1707 the woollen manufacturers were complaining of its competition as 
“more prejudicial to us than the importation of painted calicoes was before 
the passing of that Act. For whereas then the calicoes painted in India were 
most used by the richer sort of people whilst the poor continued to wear and 
use our woollen goods, the calicoes now painted in England are so very cheap 
and so much the fashion that persons of all qualities and degrees clothe them¬ 
selves and furnish their houses in a great measure with them” (Mann, 133). 
Printed calicoes were used for frocks, aprons, quilts, and other articles. In the 
interests of the ancient woollen industry. Parliament imposed excise duties on 
printed linens and at double the rate on printed calicoes. From time to time, 
these duties were increased, and though this checked the sale of such articles, 
the woollen manufacturers were still dissatisfied. In the depression of 1719 
the agitation was renewed on an extensive scale. 

“The woollen and silk industries,” says Miss Mann, “throughout England 
joined in an agitation which launched nearly a himdred petitions at the 

* For the history of this mdustry, see Wadsworth and Mann, The Cotton Trade and 
Industrial LancasJurei 1931. 
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head of Parliament. The Commons passed a prohibition bill but the Lords, 
always sympathetic to the interests of the East India Company, temporised; 
and the session ended without anything being accomplished. The agitation, 
however, was kept up, and when Parliament next met, the stagnation caused by 
the bursting of the Bubble gave ample ground for complaints. The silk and 
woollen manufacturers finally secured their aim in the well-known Ad of 
1721.” 

This Act prohibited the use and wear of any kind of calico, except calicoes 
dyed blue which were probably used for aprons and smock frocks. As a con¬ 
cession to the East India Company, muslins and neckcloths were not included 
in the prohibition, but, more important, the home-produced fustians were 
also excluded. The woollen manufacturers had perhaps no great reason to 
be satisfied with this Act. Muslins could still be imported, and the coarse 
cottons of Manchester could be produced and sold without restriction. The 
cotton industry, therefore, continued to expand; and every year saw encroach¬ 
ment of its products on the field of the older textile industry. When doubts 
were expressed about whether these home-produced goods should come 
under the prohibition of the 1721 Act, the matter was settled by Parliament 
in favour of Manchester. Before the close of the century the cotton industry 
had become England’s greatest industry. As a consequence of Arkwright’s 
invention (1769), spinning-wheels gave place to power-driven machinery; 
the mill took the place of the cottage kitchen or the garret. Crompton’s 
mule, soon adapted to power, made possible the spinning of fine thread. So 
Lancashire was able to rival the fine cloths of India. 

The great output of cotton cloth gave full scope to the changing fashions 
of the time. Woollen and linen xmderdothing were discarded for a more 
hygienic substitute. Cotton and muslins now became the rage for women’s 
dresses. Though still expanding, the woollen industry was soon completely 
overshadowed by this great new textile. 

In Scotland, as in England, the cotton industry caught on, especially after 
the inventions of Arkwright and Crompton. Nowadays, one does not usually 
associate the Qyde Valley with the cotton industry, but Glasgow, Lanarkshire 
and Renfrewshire were fiill of cotton mills in 1800, Cotton manufacture was 
Scotland’s premier industry. In 1775 the import of cotton to the Qyde was 
a mere 137,160 lb. In 1790 it was Ifm; and in 1810,10m lb. The Statistical 
Account of Scotland (1791-9), a work of national stocktaking in twenty-one 
volumes, embracing an account of every parish in Scotland, is full df refer¬ 
ences to the remarkable expansion of this new industry. The older linen 
industry felt the full brunt of competition. Many manufacturers like those 
in Glasgow and its surroundings turned from making lawns and cambrics 
to the manufacture of the more popular and more profitable textile, especially 
muslin. Maepherson in his Annals of Commerce (1785) writes: 

*^Now cotton yam is cheaper than linen yam, and cotton goods are very 
mmeh used in place of cambrics, lawns, and other expensive fabrics of 
and they have almost totally superseded the silks. Women of all ranks, from 
the highest to the lowest, are clothed in British manufactures of cotton, from 
the muslin cap on the crown of the head to the cotton stockings imder the sole 
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of the foot* . * . With the gentlemen cotton stuffs for waistcoats have almost 
superseded woollen cloths^ and silk stuffs, I believe, entirely*' (iv, 80). 

Silk, of cottfse, was in great demand in the eighteenth century, espedalty 
by the middle and upper classes. After the Restoration, the English silk 
industry, which had a long history, received a sthnnlus from the immigra¬ 
tion of French silk-workers settled at Spitalfields. They specialized in the 
manufacture of lustrings and drla-modes —^the silks then in greatest demand. 
Largely through their influence. Parliament prohibited the import of conti¬ 
nental or Far Eastern silk. About 1718 the industry was greatly strengthened 
by Thomas Lombe’s invention of a silk-throwing machine wldch made pos¬ 
sible the faaory production of fine silks. Aided by protection and up-to-date 
technique, the silk industry of Macclesfield, Stockport and Manchester 
advanced, but, bring subject to the vagaries of fashion, it had many ups and 
downs. Moreover, in spite of the protection afforded by the Government, 
French silks in large quantities wert smuggled into Engird. 

“Nothing that is mere English goes down with our modem ladies. . . . 
They must be equipped from Paris," said a writer, in 1707, 

Scotland had no silk industry, but it had another industry which was 
built on the shifting sands of fashion. This was the stocking manufacture 
for which Aberdeenshire was famous in the eighteenth century. Down to 
the sixteenth century, stockings were usually made of doth. It is recorded 
that Elizabeth received a gift of Spanish knitted stockings, and was so pleased 
with them that she never wore cloth ones again. The art of knitting stockings 
quickly spread throughout country districts. In Yorkshire it linked up with 
the woollen industry, and it also fiourished in Norfolk. Aberdeenshire was 
the great centre of this industry in Scotland, where the knitting of stockings 
replaced the making of plaids about the time of the Union. When Edmund 
Qdamy visited Aberdeen in 1709, he saw “the finest knit worsted stockings 
anywhere to be met with. I heard of some," he says, “at five guineas a pair, 
the beauty of which is best seen through glasses. Those of two guineas a pair 
arc very common.” According to Pennant (1769), 70,000 dozen stockings 
were produced annually, worth on the average thirty shillings a dozen. In 
Orkney and Shetland, stocking-knitting was also important. It has remained 
so to the present day. In the reign of Elizabeth, James Lee invented a knitting- 
machine called the stocking-frame. At first used for making worsted stockings, 
it was later adapted to the finer work of making silk stockings in London. 
Not until the eighteenth century, however, when the weaving of silk stockings 
and fancy waistcoats was general, did the stocking-frame really catch on. 
Nottingham and Manchester were the only centres of the industry. Scotland 
first successfully employed such frames at Hawidt in 1771; but cheap hand 
kbomr prevented their general adoption for another fifty years. 

Buttons and buddes were necessary adjuncts to eighteenth-century dress, 
and their manufacture constituted two closely allied and important trades in 
Birmingham and other parts of the Midlands* Shortly after the Restoration, 
Birmingham buttons were well known. They were generally made of brass, 
•and on the introduction of the proc^js of plating about 1750, great variety 
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was introduced into their limsh. Buckle-making also made its appearance 
in the Midlands before 1700, and throughout the eighteenth century it was 
one of the important trades of Birmingham. Before 1800, however, fashions 
changed. Shoe-strings took the place of buckles. Umbrellas appear to have 
been first used in England in the late seventeenth century, but they were not 
generally adopted before 1777. Many were the satirist’s prints showing the 
growing popularity of the new weapon, 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The two major influences in nineteenth-century history have been the 
French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. The doctrine of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, which resounded from every Parisian platform, struck a 
blow not only at the ancien rigime in France, but at the class struaure and 
social outlook of the British people. Though feudal society in this country 
had long since been undermined by the rise of a new middle class associated 
with the growth of capitalism, the class basis of society had changed but little. 
Mercantile pursuits were still frowned on by the landed aristocracy, and the 
notweaux riches were unwelcome guests in the ranks of the old families, though 
marriage and wealth gave the more prosperous merchants the means to 
bridge the gulf. The process of recruitment went on continuously in the two 
centuries before 1800, infusing new life into the ranks of the old aristocracy. 
It stiU goes on to-day. Before the Industrial Revolution, however, the par¬ 
venus were socially and economically weaker as a class than those with whom 
they wished to associate. They therefore absorbed the social outlook of the 
latter, and with it a recognition of rigid class distinction, as also of the dignity 
of idleness and display. The Puritan Revolution was a protest against this 
view: but its influence was weak and short-lived. The higtily decorative dress 
of the eighteenth century eloquently proclaims distinction of rank and wealth. 

This was especially true in France, where class distinctions were much 
more rigid and an essentially feudal society still survived. Revulsion of feeling 
against the caste system was one of the main features of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. The outward form of this ancien regime was costly and extravagant dress. 
Qothes were the badge of class—the symbol of wealth and rank, and as such 
were inescapably anathema to those who preached the doctrine of equality 
and the brotherhood of man. Only through greater uniformity and simplicity 
of dress could the common humanity of man And expression. When the 
French Revolution banished differences of rank, ornamentation disappeared 
from clothes. Rich and poor dressed alike. Any distinction in clothes was 
suspect, and liable to lead the wearer to the guiUotine. For a time, wealthy 
men wore the blue linen pantaloons and short jacket of the working man; 
and the general effect of the Revolution on men’s clothes was to encourage 
uniformity and simplicity. Breeches were gradually lengthened until by 1800 
they were full length, though the lower part was hidden by the high boots 
which had now replaced shoes. In the course of the next ten years men began 
to wear trousers long enough to cover the legs, with straps passed under the 
soles of the boots. There was little change in the coat, except that it was 
Jess ornate. Wigs and powder had disappeared, and the round bat ^dn^hy 
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gained in favour. By 1812 it had become the common headgear of the edu¬ 
cated classes through almost the whole of Europe (see A History of Costume^ 
by Carl Kohler, translated by Alexander K. Dallas, 1928,374 f,). 

The Frenchwoman’s dress underwent a still more revolutionary change, 
which gained its inspiration from Greek models. 

“The Greek chiton, or tunic (a garment after the style of the chemise then 
worn by Englishwomen), was selected as the t3rpc ol the new dress movement, 
which reached its climax in the year 1800, with its costume d la sauvage. All 
underclothing was discarded; breast and arms were bare. Only the thinnest 
possible materials were used to make these garments, below which were worn 
close-fitting, flesh-coloured tights, with brightly coloured insertions and 
garters,” says Kohler (376). 

The style of dress in Britain was profoundly aflFected by the French Revo¬ 
lution. Women garbed themselves in one-piece dresses, made of muslin or 
lawn, divided into skirt and bodice by a cord or ribbon tied below the breasts. 
Thus arrayed, they braved the elements without any other protection than 
the pelisse. Caricaturists delighted to picture the revelation of women’s 
figures following a slight shower of rain. This extreme and simple style did 
not long persist. At the beginning of the new century women began to wear 
a second garment over it, a sort of tunic, and ornament came into its own. 
Ruffs made of Brabant lace, called Betsies after Queen Elizabeth, appeared in 
1801; soon puff sleeves and other elaborate fashions proclaimed the intention 
of women to desert the simplicity of revolutionary days. Meantime, men’s 
fashions underwent an abrupt change. The most interesting feature was the 
general adoption of trousers in the second decade of the century. They 
remained unchallenged until the coming of knickerbockers at the close of the 
Victorian era. Wigs went out with powder, and the tall hat began its remark¬ 
able vogue. Only in detail did the coat change. The general trend was to 
plainness and uniformity. 

CLOTHES AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

At this point we may well ask the following question. Why did men steadily 
pursue th path of plainness and uniformity, eschewing embellishments in 
which the\^ had delighted before 1800, while women returned to the orna¬ 
mental soon after the first flush of the French Revolution? The social his¬ 
torian cannot give a complete answer to this question. Unexplored psycho¬ 
logical factors enter into the situation; but a major relevant circumstance 
appears to have been the contemporary revolution of industry. The rapid 
industrialization of Great Britain at this time deeply influenced social rela¬ 
tionships. The landed aristocracy, hitherto the leaders in politics and fashion, 
in taste and social standards, took second place to a new industrial and com¬ 
mercial personnel. 

The triumph of the new society was registered in the Reform Act of 1832 
which gave the vote to the middle classes and political representation to the 
new industrial towns. It was not only in politics that industrial interests made 
their influence felt. The view of the industrialist coloured the whole outlook 
of society. Work was now regarded as honourable, and profit the hallmark 
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of success and social usefulness. To live laborious days in the factory or the 
office, to plough back into industry the profits of business, to measure one*s 
social importance not by lavish ornament and vulgar ostentation, but by 
frugal living and carefully invested capital, were the new standards. Elegance 
in the drawing-room or distinction in the army, for which expensive and 
elaborate dress was decreed by tradition, were perhaps the only worthwhile 
achievements, according to the standards of the old order. The French 
Revolution and the revolution of industrial technique alike gave a new dignity 
to labour—dignity which was expressed not in gorgeous garments, but in 
plain serviceable dress. The importance of economic activity in this new age 
gave prestige to labour, and the standards adopted by the industrial interests 
were gradually accepted by society. 

“For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in Work,” wrote 
Carlyle in Past and Present. “Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly works: in 
Idleness alone is there perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, 
is in communication with Nature; the real desire to get Work done will itself 
lead one more and more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and regulations, 
which are truth. 

“The latest Gospel in this world is. Know thy work and do it. ‘Know thy¬ 
self’: long enough has that poor ‘self’ of thine tormented thee; thou wilt never 
get to ‘know’ it, I believe! Think it not thy business, this of knowing tliyself; 
thou art an unknowable individual: know what thou canst work at; and work 
at it, like a Hercules I That will be thy better plan.” 

The change of outlook was reflected in dress, in so far as it tended to 
become more serviceable and uniform. The bright colours and elaborate 
costume of the old aristocracy gave place to dull colours and plain dress. 
By 1830 black had established itself for business and profession^ wear, but 
for sports and social affairs a great variety of colour—green, blue and brown 
—^was still the rule. The culmination of the tendency to uniformity is seen 
to-day. In general, it is no longer easy to distinguish one’s class by clothes. 
This is specially true of men’s evening wear, as worn at dinners by diplomats 
and trade union leaders or at dances by mechanics and merchant princes. 
The slightest departure from the norm at once attracts attention, to the great 
embarrassment of the wearer. It is also true of women’s dress that the drift 
has been to uniformity and plainness. But it has been a slower process. 

We have seen that women soon tired of the Spartan plainness of the French 
Revolution, and by the twenties they were once more intent on ornament. 
The wearing of C^hmere and Paisley Shawls of briUlant hue and elaborate 
design was typical of the trend. Artificiality reached its bright in the crinoline 
of mid-Victorian da 3 rs. By the forties, women’s skirts were full and padded 
and were supported on masses of petticoats. Four or six petticoats were quite 
normal, and while they must have been a blessing to the naturally unshapely, 
they were obviously a burden to all. At this point the crinoline with its wire 
hoops was a “physical and mechanical necessity” (Fig. 19). 

“It was in the early ’sixties,” says Laver {English Costume qf the Nineteenth 
Century^ 1929, 56), “that the crinoline achieved its most astonishing proper- 
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tions. Woman’s form was reduced to an isosceles triangle, for even the narrow¬ 
ness of the waist was concealed by the width of sleeves or the amplitude of 
cloaks. Tlie effect was completed by the smallness of the head-wear, with the 
hair confined in close-fitting bonnets tied with a bow imder the chin. A pretty 
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fcce was all that was needed to be irresistible, for every other portion of the 
female figure was most effectively concealed.” 

It would be tedious to follow all the changes in women’s fashions in the 
nineteenth oentury--^from crinoline to bustle, which had an astonishing run 
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in the seventies, and after almost disappearing in 1880 returned several years 
later; the wasp waist at its height in the 1880’s; the vogue for Scottish plaid 
materials, and so on. Several circumstances have combined to pack into the 
present century revolutionary changes in women's clothes. Modem transport 
facilities—^railway, bicycles, and motor-cars—have widened social contacts 
and helped to soften or eliminate extremes in dress, ill-suited to movement 
and speed. The passion for outdoor sports operated in the same direction, and 
was ^ving a profound effea on dress before 1914. The war of 1914-18 
reinforced these and other forces operating to the same end. Most important 
of them all was woman's emancipation. 

From the beginning of the industrial era, women of the wage-earning 
class had been employed in factories or as domestic servants, but until the 
twentieth century all others regarded the home as their sphere and marriage 
their vocation. Content to recognize the superiority of the male, they were 
excluded from all participation in public affairs or in the learned professions. 
The emancipation movement had already made considerable headway when 
the First World War came to complete the process. Women of all classes 
hastened to throw off the prejudices of centuries in their zeal to render some 
useful serrice outside the home. Work was now as honourable for women 
as for men. They took their place in the office, in the shop, and in the pro¬ 
fessions. The smarter and more serviceable clothes they now wore were dic¬ 
tated by the new environment in which they spent the best part of their day. 

Another circumstance has contributed to the dress revolution. Advances 
in the technique of industry, involving mass production and cheaper pro¬ 
ducts, the development of the ready-made tailoring trade, and the production 
of synthetic products such as artificial silk, have enabled the masses of the 
people to buy clothes more frequently, and to wear clothes which bear the 
mark of expert cut and tailoring. The dress of women in business is now 
almost as “correct" as the sober dark suits of men. Modem life is fast abolish¬ 
ing sartorial distinctions of rank and wealth. It is also tending to abolish 
physical distinctions. Better food, better housing, and open-air activities are 
all playing their part in raising the dignity of human life. 

Will this result in a dull uniformity of dress for all? It is unlikely, but 
the differences in dress need no longer portray differences of wealth. Before 
the industrial era, craftsmen often wore clothes which had an occupational 
basis. The guilds had their liveries. The farm-worker had his smock. The 
apprentices had their blue coats and flat caps, and the metal-workers their 
leather aprons. All this has gone, though it is noticeable that many vocations 
still prescribe a sort of occupational dress: the shop assistant with his black 
jacket and striped trousers, the shop girl with her black satin dress, the busi¬ 
ness magnate with his absurd silk hat and dress coat. Tramway conductors, 
railway guards, domestic servants, postmen, lift attendants and cinema 
commissionaires have characteristic uniforms. 

The wearing of uniform curtails freedom of individual taste. Personality 
tends to disappear in the formal relationship of subordinate and superior, of 
employer and employed. Hence the general desire during the leisure hours 
to wear plus-fours, flannel trousers or sports jackets, or anything indeed 
which will be an escape from the formal clothes of work. The variety thus 
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introduced has, of course, no basis in wealth or class. The business man 
delights in his plus-fours no less than his junior clerk. Girls in factories may 
be sensibly dressed in overalls and dust-caps, but when they go home they 
at once assume garments which no longer symbolize occupation or class, but 
equality among women. Thus advances in the technique of production have 
enormously increased man’s power to produce classless clothes. 

That large numbers of people are inadequately clothed is due to poverty. 
It is clearly not due to our lack of power to produce the goods. A national 
move to provide everyone with proper clothes would set every mill in the 
coimtry at work. For there is not o^y enormous leeway to m^e up in the 
production of ordinary suits and footwear, but in underclothing which, since 
out of sight, is often more negleaed, more tawdry and more inejKcient for its 
purpose than outward garments. Moreover, many classes of workers, like 
miners, faaory employees, dock labourers, agricultural workers, lack suitable 
working clothes. 

“Every worker in a soundly organized community should have proper 
working clothes, and by that I mean nor simply overalls, but such underclothes 
as are best for him to toil and sweat in,” says H. G. Wells {The Work, Wealth 
and Happiness of Mankind, 195). “I doubt if the expense and trouble of procuring 
this worldng costume shorJd be left to him. They are the concern of the 
efficiency-seeking director as much as the space and lighting of his work¬ 
place.” 

THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 

The chief change in dress material during the industrial revolution period 
was the substitution of cotton for wool and Unen. Under the stimulus of a 
rapidly expanding market and power production, this industry grew at a 
phenomenal rate. In 1817 there were 6|m spindles in Britain; in 1885 
about 42|m; and in 1914, 59m. At first, machinery was confined to the 
spinning-miUs, but in the course of the first forty years of the century the 
power-loom, first invented by Cartwright in 1787, was gradually improved. 
From the weaving of coarse cloth it extended its sphere of usefulness. As it 
took over the manufacture of finer fabrics, the hand-loom weavers were 
driven to the wall, because the power-loom had a much greater productive 
capacity than the old hand-loom. According to an estimate of 1833, quoted 
by Heaton, a hand-weaver made two cloths per week, but a “steam-weaver” 
aided by a twelve-year old girl could anend four looms and could weave 
eighteen to twenty pieces in the same time. Many improvements were intro¬ 
duced in the power-loom, and at the end of the century an automatic loom 
was invented which halved the cost of weaving plain fabrics. It made little 
headway in Lancashire, which produced high-grade cloths; but it has been 
extensively adopted in America and Japan. 

In the course of the Victorian era the cheapening products of Lancashire 
brought within the means of the masses an ever-increasing quantity of cotton 
goods. At the turn of the century scientific investigation was pointing the way 
to the production of artificial silk from wood pulp. In 1884 a Frenchman, the 
Count dc Chardonnet, took out a patent for a fibre which the French called 
“chardonnet,” and in 1900 artificial silk or rayon was shown at the Paris 
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Exhibition. Especially after the war of 1914-18 there was a boom in the 
production of this new material which rivalled silk as well as fine cotton cloth. 

The woollen industry, for centuries England’s greatest industry, lost its 
position of supremacy with the coming of cotton. The displacement of 
woollen and linen underclothing naturally limited the development of the 
older textile. But there were other reasons. The new textile machinery was 
not readily adaptable to the manufacture of woollen cloth, and so it was not 
until about 1860 that the factory system really took hold of this industry; 
though the new methods of manufacture were adopted earlier in the worsted 
section. One reason was that the woollen industry for centuries had been 
dependent on home sources for its raw material, and these sources could not 
be rapidly expanded. After 1830 the problem of raw materials was solved 
by the entry of Australia, New Zealand and the Cape into the market. The 
progress of the woollen industry, therefore, was more rapid in late Victorian 
days because better machinery and more abundant raw materials were avail¬ 
able. The change in habits wtech led to the revival of woollen underclothing 
in place of cotton helped the industry; as did the wearing of trousers. In 
Scotland this industry was chiefly carried on in the Lowlands around Gala¬ 
shiels, Hawick and Jedburgh, as well as further north at Stirling, Clack¬ 
mannan and Aberdeen. Here and there some woollen cloth was made in many 
parts of the Highlands. 

With the change of fashion from stockings and breeches to socks and 
trousers, the hosiery industry fell on evil days. In an official Report of 1845 
(Report of the Commissioners on the Condition of the Framework Knitters)^ 
±c piaure painted of this industry was one of unrelieved gloom—stagnation 
in the woollen and worsted branches and rapid decline in the silk branch, 
like the Paisley weavers of a later date, they were suffering not from the 
competition of machinery, but from a change of taste. Towards the middle of 
the century manufacturers turned to the production of socks and knitted 
underwear. Here was a market they could develop. Technical progress was 
rapid. According to Wells, factory production had fairly begun by 1860 in 
Nottingham and Leicester. In the next decade or so the factory system had 
replaced the small workshop. 

Ready-made clothing manufacture, as well as the boot and shoe trade, 
depended for its astonishing progress on the invention of machinery. About 
1820 a Frenchman invented a sewing-machine; but ovring to opposition of 
the Parisian seamstresses, as well as to the defective nature of ±e machine 
itself, its adoption was delayed. In 1846 an American, Elias Howe, produced 
an improved one. In the year of the Great Exhibition there were about 
340,000 miUiners, dressmakers and seamstresses in Great Britain, who still 
sewed by hand, as did the 270,000 shoemakers. At the American section 
of the 1851 Exhibition, the Economist reported that ‘‘there is a sewing- 
machine which works with astonishing velocity.”* In the course of the next 
decade its manufacture was perfected in America, and large numbers were 
soon exported to Europe. 

Leeds led the way in the ready-made clothing trade to adoption of machi¬ 
nery, now being produced by the Singer Company of New York. 

* Clapham, ii, 13, 
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“There, as elsewhere,” says Clapham, “the thing started simply, obviously, 
but obscurely when some enterprising man bought a batch of hand-sewing 
machines and set girls to work them. By 1863 one of the pioneers at Leeds had 
60 girl machinists on his premises and 200-300 female outworkers. From some 
such simple beginning, at first without any use of power, and in close touch 
with contemporary developments in America, the complete factory evolved in 
the course of the next twenty-five years—^borrowing devices from other in¬ 
dustries and perfecting the uses of its own characteristic implement, the sewing- 
machine” (ii, 92). 

Machinery gradually invaded the boot and shoe trade. In 1835--6 the Singer 
Company of New York was pushing a machine for sewing leather, but its 
adoption in Britain was slow. From light work, however, machine methods 
slowly spread to heavy work. Most of the inventions and the workers them¬ 
selves came from America, where “the full team system” of shoemaking was 
worked out. One process after another was adapted to machinery. In the 
eighties “each stage of bootmaking had its team of machines, often simple 
ones easily replaced by hand-processes in small factories; each team, of 
machines or processes, had its specialists with their new names—heel-builder, 
heel-breaster, heel-attacher, and the like” (Clapham, ii, 95). A great deal of 
home work still remained, though the small shoemaker with his last, his wax, 
his awls and nails was fighting a losing battle. 

Machinery and modem methods of large-scale production have enormously 
increased our capacity to produce clothes of all kinds. Moreover, the problem 
of providing everyone with clothes which will give protection from the elements 
and be serviceable in their different uses is urgent. We do not lack the 
material or the machinery or the skill for production. It is rather that the 
price-mechanism of capitalism does not operate to satisfy human needs, 
unless backed with money. When the armed forces require uniforms and 
boots we set our productive machine to work to provide them. We do not 
allow mills to stand idle because the government cannot afford to buy cloth. 
Every mill, every machine, every man is pressed into service to satisfy the 
needs of the armed forces. In such an emergency, the whole apparatus of 
the price mechanism and the profit motive go by the board. In peace time, 
it is true, there is not the same urge, not the same mass enthusiasm to get 
things done. Yet now that the war is over we have to face up to the problem 
of the failure of the ordinary forces of demand and supply. In rationalizing 
our economic society we have to plan production to satisfy urgent human 
needs and make full use of the vast potentialities of modem industry. 



CHAPTER V 


HEALTH AND PHYSICK 

The foregoing chapters have dealt with a record of progress in making avail¬ 
able means of satisfying certain basic human requirements. The word health 
summarizes the totality of our common needs. So this part of our narrative 
must take stock of the record of health in the homeland. 

The origin of modem health services and medical studies takes us back 
to the monasteries and to the universities of medieval Europe. From the 
sixth century when the religious order of Benedict of Nursia set the standard 
in its great monastery of Monte Cassino, care of the sick became a function 
of the monks. Many of the great hospitals of to-day derive their origin from 
these ancient monastic houses. In Britain, St. Thomas’s Hospital traces its 
history to a monastic charity of the thirteenth century, and the famous St. 
Bartholomew’s claims an even earlier origin. The monasteries and monastic 
hospitals were little more than places of refuge and succour for the weary 
and footsore; but they fostered a tradition which helped the study of medicine 
to gain a foothold in the medieval universities, where they kept alive the 
fruits of Alexandrian science. 

Knowledge of Greek medicine did not come to Europe direct or in the 
original texts. In the course of the seventh century, Moslem power swept 
round the eastern, southern and western shores of the Mediterranean, and 
established itself in Africa, Spain, the Balearic Isles, Corsica, Sardinia and 
Italy. The Moslems appreciated the scientific learning of the ancient world. 
They had many of the Greek works translated into Arabic, the common 
language of Islam. A regular school for the purpose was established in Bag¬ 
dad. The Arabs also made original contributions to medicine and science. 
One of the most celebrated writers was Rhaxes (860-932), a native of Basra 
on the Persian Gulf, who wrote a famous book on Smallpox and Measles^ 
translated into many languages, including English. It was printed some forty 
times between 1498 and 1860. EquaUy famous was Avicenna (980-1037), 
whose Canon retained its place as a textbook of medicine down to the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

These translations and texts written in Arabic were of little use to Euro¬ 
peans, whose international language was Latin. In the task of translation 
into Latin, Christianity welcomed the services of the Jews. Through their 
efforts Arabic and Greek medical and scientific knowledge became accessible 
to the West. With the founding of universities in the twelfth and subsequent 
centuries, knowledge of medicine spread. In most of them medical schools 
were founded; and the teaching consisted of readings in Latin from Arabic 
works. At Bologna, a medical faculty existed as early as 1156. In the same 
century medical schools were founded at Salerno in South Italy and at 
Montpellier in South France. Little original work was done, though experi- 

* On the important contribution of the Arabs to European civilization, see The 
Legacy of Islaniy by Arnold and Guillaume, 1931. 
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mental anatomy made a start at the University of Bologna^ and some progress 
was made elsewhere in surgery, notably by Guy de Chauliac (13(XV-^8) at 
Montpellier {Legacy of Islarriy 311). But on the whole medieval medicine, 
divorced from everyday life, made little advance. The chief merit of the 
umversides and medical schools was that they preserved, though in a 
garbled form, the fruit of Greek and Arabic science. Not until the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when inquiry and observation began to displace 
ttadition and custom, did real progress in medicine and science take place. 


URBANIZATION AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 

The growth of town life generated new problems of public health. When 
numbers of people lived in close proximity to one another, everyone, rich and 
poor alike, was liable to infection. “Medically speaking,” says Simon {English 
Sanitary Institutions^ 1890, 35), “the only important fact in the five cen¬ 
turies which preceded the sixteenth century was the growth of popular 
apprehensions wi± regard to Contagions of Disease.” Though leprosy had 
existed in Europe from early times, the Crusades (1100-1300) greatly extended 
its influence. The popular terror of contracting this loathsome ^sease led 
to the segregation of those afTeaed. A Royal Ordinance of 1346 declared that 
lepers should “within fifteen days betake themselves to places in the country, 
solitary and notably distant from the said city and suburbs and take up their 
dwelling there.” In London and distria there were several leper-houses, as 
well as in many other parts of the country. North of the Border, where the 
disease was very common, there were leper-houses at Kingcase in Ayrshire, 
in Glasgow, in Edinburgh at Liberton (supposed to mean Leper Town), and 
in Aberdeen. Leprosy, as we now know, had not a high degree of infectivity, 
but the precautions taken with regard to it direaed attention to other diseases, 
such as plague and fevers. Growth of town life and extension of commerce, 
involving movement of people from one town to another, was the dominant 
factor in this new outlook. The great epidemic known as the Black Death, 
which swept across Europe and entered England in 1348, brought the 
problem very forcibly before the authorities. Contagious disease knew no 
distinction of rich and poor, of lord or peasant, and it was the appreciation of 
this faa that quickened collective intelligence. When the crops stood rotting 
in the fields for want of labour, when the trade of the town was completely 
disorganized through illness and death, problems of medicine, in particular 
problems of contagious diseases, became urgent social issues. Only by 
prompt and drastic action could the safety of the State maintain itself. 

Rudimentary public health regulations then enforced were extended in 
subsequent centuries, especially in Tudor and Stuart times, when plague 
visited England at frequent intervals. At home, the authorities tried to check 
the spread of disease by regulations restricting the movement of the infected* 
The first attempt at isolation and notification was made in 1518 when it was 
decreed “that the inhabitants of those houses that be, and shall be infected, 
shall keep in, put out wispes and bear white rods.” The' year 1543 is note¬ 
worthy for the issue of a general code of regulations for London, which 
oontain the germ of subsequent preventive medicine: 
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‘*36 Hen, VIII. A Precept issued to the aldermen: That they should cause 
their beadles to set the sign of the cross on every house which should be 
afflicted with the plague, and there continue for forty days: That no person who 
was able to live by himself, and should be afflicted with the plague should go 
abroad or into any company for one month after his sickness.... 

“That every person whose house had been infected should, after a visitation, 
carry all the straw and {illegible) in the night privately into the fields and burn; 
they should also carry clothes of the infected in the fields to be cured.. . . 

“That all the streets, lanes, etc. within the wards should be cleansed*' (quoted 
Creighton, A History of Epidemics in Britain^ 1891, i, 313). 

Those who could afford it adopted the sovereign prescription of the time 
—“get into clean air.” Whenever plague became rampant there was an 
adjournment of Parliament and the Law Courts, and a general suspension 
of business. The practice of quarantine, which had been successfully employed 
at Venice in the fourteenth century, was adopted both in England and 
Scotland. In 1680, when plague was raging in Lisbon, the Lord Mayor of 
London was authorized to prevent seamen from landing and todging in the 
dty, and to see that no goods were discharged “until they have had some 
time for airing” (Simon, 94). A quarantine station was established on the 
Thames in 1625, when there was a grave risk of infection from Holland. 
Scotland was not long in following the example of Venice and other foreign 
towns. As early as 1476 the Island of Inchkeith in the Firth of Forth was 
being used as a quarantine station, while not long afterwards Aberdeen 
established lodges on the Links and Gallowhill where the infected or sus- 
peaed were to remain for forty days. The town records of Scotland abound 
with illustrations of attempts made by authorities to prevent the spread of 
infection. 


URBANIZATION, SANITATION, AND WATER SUPPLY 

Disposal of refuse and supply of fresh water became urgent matters as 
towns grew in size. It is true that sanitation and water-works are as old as 
history itself. They go back to Cretan times (c. 1900 b.c.). Though the remains 
of Rome's sewerage and waterworks are still the admiration of modem 
engineers, such provision was not made in England and Scotland until it 
became clear that insanitary conditions fostered the spread of disease. This 
was a consequence of the expansion of town life. The problem of sanitation 
was first tackled in London, becaus^there it was most urgent. After the Black 
Death, regulation after regulation was issued to cope vsdth the situation. In 
1357, for instance, a Royal Order addressed to the Mayor and Sheriffs relates 
how Edward III, passing along the river, 

“beheld dung and laystalls and other filth accumulated in divers places in the 
said city upon the bank of the said river,” and had “also perceived the fumes 
and other abominable stenches arising therefrom, from the corruption of 
which, if tolerated, great peril, as well to the persons dwelling within the said 
dty as to the nobles and others passing along the river, will it is feared arise 
unless indeed some fitting remedy be speedily provided for the same” (Simon, 
40). 
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A nuisance which caused considerable annoyance was the careless disposal 
of the blood and offal from butchers’ shops, and this was the occasion of 
what one might regard as the first Sanitary Act, passed in 1388, It redted: 
“For that so much Dung and Filth of the Garbage and Intrails as well of 
Beasts killed as of other Corruptions be cast and put in Ditches, Rivers, and 
other Waters, and also within many other Places within about and nigh unto 
divers Cities, Boroughs and Towns of the Realm, and the Suburbs of them, 
that the Air there is greatly corrupt and infect, and many Maladies and other 
intolerable Diseases do daily happen.” It was ordered that all such filth was 
to be removed, and that in future persons guilty of such ojfiences would be 
punished (Creighton, i, 324). In Tudor times many similar regulations were 
issued, and now we hear for the first time of Cominissioners for Sewers. 

Sewers were simply open ditches or water-courses which emptied them¬ 
selves into the Town Ditch or the Thames. The Town Ditch, originally 
constructed for defence, encircled the city, but by Stow’s time (Surv^ of 
London^ 1598) it had become “a filthy channel” into which countless sewers 
poured. For about two centuries after the Norman Conquest, drinking water 
was obtained from tlie Thames and its tributary streams. Later on, the 
streams were banked and reservoirs built. Thence the water passed through 
channels or conduits, as they were called, to wells and fountains. As popu¬ 
lation grew, additional sources had to be tapped. In 1439, for instance, pipes 
were laid from springs near Paddington, and at different times, other supplies 
were brought into service. The drying-up of some streams and steady increase 
of population made it necessary to bring water from more distant sources. 
In 1544 the City sought parliamentary sanction to acquire land and lay pipes 
from springs at Hampstead. This Act, passed in 1540, is noteworthy as being 
the first private Act to give compulsory powers. The Common Coimcil of 
London was authorized to enter any grounds within five miles of London, 
where springs were to be found, and to convey the water pipes to the City. 
Later, private undertakings were floated to bring water from more distant 
places, for the rapid increase of London’s population, estimated in 1590 to 
be 160,000, made existing sources quite inadequate. In 1609 a company was 
floated to bring water from Chadwell and Amwell in Hertfordshire. After 
overcoming a great deal of opposition from landowners who demanded 
abnormally high prices for land, a diannel called the New River was con¬ 
structed to Islington. This was the origin of the New River reservoir which 
remains to-day in the borough of Stoke Newington. 

Elsewhere in the country the problem of drainage and water supply was 
not so urgent. Towns were small, and not much bigger than many villages 
of to-day. Cleaning of streets was the business of householders, who were 
expected to do their part in front of their houses. Fresh water was obtained 
from wells and pumps, as in many villages to-day. Not until the coming of 
industrialism in the late eigjiteenth and nineteenth centuries did the problems 
of sanitation and water supply become vital. Sometimes, however, special 
drcumstances called for early action. In Scotland towns obtained water 
supply from wells and streams. Only in the larger towns, such as Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen, was it necessary to t^e special steps. In Edinburgh, the chief 
source of supply was the South Loch which acted as a reservoir for the wells 
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in the Q)wgate. On one occasion in 1568, all the inhabitants of the burgh 
without exception were required 

‘Vith all deligence possebil, with schole and mattok and spaid, to pas with the 
baillies to the said South Loch to repair the dyke for inhalding of the watter’* 
[Edinburgh Records y iii, 257). 

The standard of purity of the water is indicated by decrees against pollution 
of wells by cloth-workers and washer-women, and even by fleshers and 
butchers who frequently washed entrails at the common wells. Keeping the 
street clean was also a serious problem. A public scavenger was appointed in 
October 1494 to clean all the streets and lanes in Aberdeen. For this he was 
to receive one penny from every householder. Scavengers were also appointed 
in Edinburgh, as for instance in 1505, when the person appointed was 
obliged to have a horse and closed cart and two servants “for purgeing and 
clengeing of the hie streitt ... of all maner of mwk, filth of fische and 
flesche, and fulzie (foul rubbish) weit and dry, sta>iiis and ytheris” (E.i?., i, 
105). As late as the eighteenth century, however, it was customary for house¬ 
holders in the High Street to throw up their windows at ten o’clock, and, with 
a cry of “Gardy loo” {Gardez Veau) empty the contents of pails and pots 
on to the street below. Passers-by whose cry “Haud yer hand” came too late, 
were deluged with filth and slops. 

The connexion between insanitary conditions and the spread of disease 
was early appreciated, as the following extraa from'records of the Edinburgh 
Town Council (1518) shows: 

“It is statute and ordanit be the president baillies and counsale, for the 
honesty of thair burgh and for the eschewing of daynger of seiknes, that all 
maner of persouns inhabitaris of this burgh purge and clenge thair calsayes to 
myd channell foment thair dwelling places housis or buithis, als weill on the 
Kowgaitt venellis as on the hie gaitt, of all maner reddis myddings or yther 
filth.” 


ADVANCES OF MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE 

Progress of medical science, which was part of the wider scientific move¬ 
ment of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is a striking instance of the way 
in which scientific discoverers are influenced by their social environment. 
The desire to prolong life and to prevent illness had been present in all ages. 
So some new circumstances must have emerged to stimulate medical studies 
and advance knowledge of the human body in health and disease. Doubtless, 
the development of capitalism was one of these. It infected medical as well 
as other scientific studies with its breach with tradition"* and custom and its 
conscious search for more effective methods of production. But many other 
influences were at work, direct and indirect. One of them was the renaissance 
of Italian art. This led to closer study of the human form by Michelangelo, 
Raphael and Durer, and their pupils. In their breakaway from conventional 
styles, they foxmd that their art called for knowledge of anatomy. Some of 

* Sec G. N. Clark, “Early Capitalism and Invention,” Economic History Review^ 
April, 1936; Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton^ by G. N. Clark, 1937. 
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them began to dissect. Indeed, Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1518), one of the 
greatest geniuses of all time, is as distinguished for his work on anatomy as 
for his better known works of art. He was able to disprove current views 
about the human body by direct observation and experiment, thus leading 
in the revolt against teachings based, like most of the medical lore of the 
time, on the work of Galen, a Greek physician of the second century a.d. 
It is significant that the new science of anatomy reached a high degree of 
perfection at the Italian Universities, and especially at Padua. Dissatisfied 
with the medical teaching at Louvain and Paris, Vesalius (1514-64), a native 
of Brussels, went to Padua, where he became a professor at the age of twenty- 
four. His De Fabrica Humam CorporiSy published in 1543, the same year as 
Copernicus’s epoch-making treatise on the heavenly bodies, and illustrated 
by one of Titian’s disciples, is a landmark, for it shows in the most striking 
fashion the progress that had been made in anatomical knowledge and in 
printing and piaorial representation. The new illustrative technique wound 
up a long tradition of fotilc controversy about the interpretation of texts, 
because piaorial errors are not easy to explain away. 

So far neither England nor Scotland had taken an active part in the new 
scientific movement. It is true that Henry VIII had founded the College of 
Physicians in 1518 and Chairs of Medicine at Oxford and Cambridge in 
1547. In Scotland a Chair of Medicine was established at Aberdeen in 1505. 
But it is significant that the best students of medicine went abroad to study 
at Padua, MontpeUier, Basel, Heidelberg and Leyden. Surgery remained in 
the hands of the craft of barber-surgeons, who received incorporation like 
other aafts, at Edinburgh in 1506 and in London in 1540. The following 
extraa from the Edinburgh charters shows the curious combination of 
medical lore and modem knowledge, based on experiment: 

“Euerie man that is to be maid frcman and maister amangis ws be examit and 
previt in thir poyntis following, thatt is to say, that he knaw anotamell, nature 
and complexion of every member humanis bodic, and inlykewayes he knaw all 
the vaynis of the samyn, thatt he may mak flewboihomeli (blood-letting) in dew 
tyme, and als thatt he knae in quhilk members the signe hes domination for the 
tyme, for every man aucht to knaw the nature and substance of eury thing thatt 
he workis, or cllis he is negligent: and that we may have anis in the yeir ane 
condampuit man efter he be deid to mak anatomell of, quhairthraw we may haif 
experience, ilk ane, to instrict vtheris, and we sail do suffrage for the soule; 
and that na harbour, maister nor scraund, within this burgh hantt use nor 
cxerce the craft of Surregenric without he be expert and knaw perfytelie the 
thingis abouewritten” {Charter of Barhersy 1605). 

The greatest figure in English medicine in the seventeenth century was 
William Harvey (1578-1657). He received his medical training at Padua, 
where Galileo was expounding the principle of the common pump. In 1628 
he published his remarkable work on the circulation of the blood {De Motu 
Cordis). Fabridus, his teacher at Padua, had shown the real nature of the 
valves of the veins, which allow blood to flow heartwards in one direction 
only. By careful experiment, Harvey demonstrated that the heart itself is a 
pump, forcing the blood through the arteries and back through the veins in a 
continuous circuit. Largely through his influence, several attempts were made 
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to found a College of Physicians in Edinburgh, and at last in 1681 a Charter 
was obtained,* 

In other branches of medicine progress was slow. The old Hippocratic 
theory of “humours,” according to which morbid conditions were associated 
with excess of any of four humours (i.e. fluids), blood, phlegm, yellow bile, 
melancholy (black bile), was still universally current; and its overthrow 
awaited new knowledge of chemical combination outside the body. Mean¬ 
while, the influence of more exact scholarship and printing of reliable texts 
with pictorial matter, which rendered much disputation superfluous, was not 
alone among circumstances favourable to a new point of view. Interest in 
gardening and the importation of new plants from the colonies enlarged the 
scope of pharmacy; while practical measures to deal with plague and leprosy 
stimulated enquiry into the nature of infectious diseases. The idea that in¬ 
fection was due to the passage of minute bodies from the infector to the 
infeaed was first stated by Fracastoro (1483-1653). 

During the sixteenth century the occupational diseases of miners and the 
prevalence of venereal diseases had already attraaed the attention of medical 
men. The scientific approach to disease by systematic observation was widely 
extended in the seventeenth century. Thomas Sydenham (1624-89), who 
has been called “the foimder of modem clinical medicine,” was prominent 
among the first to make actual cases of disease the subject of scientific descrip¬ 
tion. Others studied what we now call deficiency diseases. Glisson published a 
book on ricketsinl650 (Fig.20). The problem of scurvy, brought into promin¬ 
ence by the long voyages of the time, was the subject of a dissertation by John 
Woo<M, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Surgeon-General to 
the East India Company. Pressing social need combined with a new impetus 
to observation and experiment by the invention of such instruments as the 
microscope. Malpighi (1628-94) used the microscope about the middle of 
the seventeenth century to study the passage of blood from the arteries to the 
veins through the capillary blood vessels. With its help the Dutch draper, 
Anthony van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723) was able to see and first to figure 
bacteria in 1683. The thermometer invented by Galileo and improved on by 
Sanctorius (1561-1636) and Jean Rey (1632), French physician and chemist, 
imposed a new exactitude on the study of fevers; and the famous balance of 
Sanctorius made possible the first experiments on metabolism.f 


PIONEERS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

We have seen that the beginnings of health services were associated with 
fear of plague. Until little more than a generation ago this supplied the motive 
for nearly all organized health eflfort. The end in view was to prevent contact 
between the clean and the unclean. To-day we still try to segregate those 
suffering from infectious troubles; but in earlier times poliq^ was **dircct»d 
rather to the preservation of the untouched than to the recovery of the sick.” 
The sick were shut up in their homes, or hounded out of human society. 
Plague and pest were regarded as a visitation of the wrath of God, for whidb 

* See The Early Days afthe Royal College ofPhintiam^ Bdm,^ by R. P. Ritchie, ISM. 

f See Charles Singer, A Short History of Medidnoa 1928. 
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the only remedy was prayer and fasting. “The only ordinary means appointed 
by God, in his holy word, whereby the said apparent scourge may be removed, 
is ane public fast and humiliation,” said the Edinburgh Kirk Session in 1574. 
For long after, this belief was not wholly abandoned, even in England. For 
example, the Cholera Act of 1832 recited that “T^ereas it has pleased 
Almighty God to visit the United Kingdom with the plague called the 
Cholera. . . 

The scope of divine displeasure contracted as the connexion between disease 
and insanitary conditions came to be better known. As early as the sixteenth 
century some had associated insanitary conditions with spread of plague, but 
it was not until the industrial revolution that such views came to be widely 
accepted. The factory system and urbanization made infectious disease a 
positive danger to all. Qvic authorities were compelled to pay increasing 
attention to public health. 

A few names stand out in the early history of “preventive medicine.” Dr. 
Richard Mead was one of the greatm. In 1720 he published his Short Dis¬ 
course Concerning Pestilential Contagion, His book, which came at the moment 
when Levantine Plague, already at Marseilles, was likely to enter Britain, 
had a tremendous sale. He urged the tightemng up of quarantine regulations, 
and condemned the existing rule that every infected house should be closed 
and cut oflf from the rest of the community. The “shutting up of houses,” 
he says, “is only keeping so many seminaries of contagion, sooner or later to 
be dispersed abroad.” Such a policy, he argued, encouraged attempts to 
conceal the presence of infection. An infeaed house should be treated like a 
house on fire, dealt with at once, as much in the interests of the inmates as 
of the community. The sick and the sound should be removed to different 
places, three or four miles out of town, and every precaution should be taken 
to check the spread of infection. Mead was sufficiently far-sighted to realize 
the necessity for a central authority. So he proposed the establishment of a 
Council of Health entrusted with wide powers. The organization of town 
life had not proceeded far enough to make such a plan acceptable. 

Before urbanization had reached the dimensions of Victorian days, risks 
of infection, when large numbers of people are thrown together, were easy 
to recognize in the Army and in the Navy, as well as in prisons and hospitals. 
Sir John Pringle (1707-^2), an experienced army ph 3 rsician, was one of the 
greatest medical rrformers of the time. In 1752 he published his Observations 
on Diseases of the Army^ a work which quickly gained him an international 
reputation. In it he laid down rules for camp hygiene, for clothing and for 
diet of troops. He showed that camp dysentery spread through insufficient 
sanitary arrangements, and that fever (malaria) resulted from camping near 
marshy land. He was ihe first to establish the identity of a number of diseases, 
then variously called hospital fever, gaol fever, and ship fever, now known as 
typhus. Pringle was also first to realize the part played by putrefaction in the 
production of disease. 

No less important than Pringle was another Scot, James Lind (1716-94), 
who did for die Navy what Pringle did for the Army. His Treatise on Scurry 
(1763) discussed the cause of this disease and laid down the proper treatment 
for it. Largely as a result of his work, the Admiralty decreed in 1796 that all 
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ships in the Royal Navy shotdd carry a supply of lemon juice. Sir Gilbert 
Blane (1749-1834), a native of Ayrshire, was also for a time a naval surgeon. 
While on service with the Fleet in the West Indies he was shocked at the 
amount of preventable disease among seamen. With the co-operation of naval 
officers, he enforced strict rules regarding cleanliness. In 1783 he was ap¬ 
pointed physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. There he carried on his campaign 
on behalf of preventive medicine. 

For long, jails had been regarded as veritable breeding-places of plague. 
So widespread was disease in them that “gaol fever” was regarded as in¬ 
evitable. “Gaol fever,” however, like “camp fever” or “hospital fever,” was 
none other than typhus, of wffich the carrier is the human body louse. 
Investigations into “gaol fever” were promoted by two circumstances; one, 
the risk of infection to outsiders, and, second, a new respect for human life. 
This is one of the brighter features of the social milieu during the Industrial 
Revolution. Prominent among those who helped to promote it was John 
Howard (1726-90). By personal investigation at home and abroad, Howard 
laid bare the appalling condition of English jails; it was largely through his 
revelations that conditions were improved. 

Howard’s investigations are a striking testimony to the medical value of 
inquiry into social conditions, because they shed new light on the nature of 
typhus. They also illustrate the effectiveness of the medical approach to 
social grievances. Ordinary people are galvanized into action when the facts 
about social disease are forced on their notice. Public opinion thus aroused 
is then powerful to compel reform. Howard’s work, continued by the great 
Quaker philanthropist Elizabeth Fry, is a case in point; but there are many 
others. The work of the small band of people who aroused the British 
people to the horrors of slavery; the Mines Commission which revealed the 
widespread employment of young children in the mines; Charles Booth’s 
famous inquiry into poverty in London in the 1880’s, bad a comparable 
effect. 

The most successful early experiments in preventive medicine were con¬ 
nected with smallpox. This disease came into prominence at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It was the great scourge of the eighteenth century. 
Writing in 1819, Sir Gilbert Blane says: 

“though the term plague carries a sound of greater horror and dismay, we should 
probably be greatly within the truth in asserting, that smallpox has destroyed 
a hundred for every one that has perished by the plague.” 

It was early recognized that attacks varied in intensity, and that infection 
with a mild form gave protection &om a more severe one. This led to the 
practice of inoculation, which was introduced by Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tagu into England from Constantinople about 1720. It achieved at once a 
brief popularity among the upper classes. Twenty years later it was revived. 
Owing to improved technique, inoculation thenc^orward became common, 
especially among the upper and middle classes. Many hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries performed free inoculation in times of smallpox epidemics. Such 
was the preventive method in practice when an obscure English medical 
practitioner—^Edward Jenner (1749-1823)—^was attracted to the problem. In 
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1796 a dairymaid suffering from cowpox, a comparatively mild disease allied to 
smallpox, came to him. Believing tiiat deliberate mfection from a mild form 
would give immunity from a more serious, Jenncr inserted matter from a 
pustule on her hand into the arm of a boy of eight. The boy developed the 
mild disease of cowpox. Next Jenner inoc^ted the boy with smallpox, which 
failed to develop. By this reckless experiment he demonstrated the principle 
of vaccination. Though at first there was much opposition, the success of 
vaccination justified itself.* 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 

The eighteenth century is noteworthy for the establishment of hospitals 
and dispensaries, as well as for the work of these pioneers of public health. 
Hospitals of medieval times, many of which had been swept away at the 
time of the Reformation, were houses of refuge for the destitute as well as 
places of succour for the sick. In the seventeenth century the view gained 
ground that hospitals should be both places for the cure of the sick, and 
centres for the study of medicine. This was alike in keeping with the spirit 
of “the new humanity” and the methods of experiment and observation 
charaaeristic of the scientific movement. Holland led the way. Clinical 
teaching was established at Leyden University about 1626, md under the 
leadership of Hermann Boerhaave (1668-1738), it became a famous medical 
school. Scotland’s debt to it was considerable, for it was Leyden’s system 
of clinical teaching that inspired the founders of the famous Edinburgh 
medical school. 

The movement for the establishment of a medical faculty at Edinburgh 
University was initiated by the Royal College of Physicians which had been 
chartered in 1681, The chief advocate was Archibald Pitcaime, graduate of 
Edinburgh and Rheims, who at the height of his fame in 1692 was appointed 
to the Chair of Medicine at Leyden. Three of his pupils have left permanent 
marks on the history of medicine: John Munro, leading physician of Edin¬ 
burgh and staimch advocate of the plan for a medical seminary; Richard Mead, 
a pioneer of public health in Britain; the great Hermann Boerhaave himself. 
Munro’s son studied under Boerhaave at Leyden, and on his return to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1720 was appointed Professor of Anatomy. Several of his contem¬ 
poraries, Rutherford, St. Clair, Plummer and Innes, were appointed to 
Chairs in Edinburgh University in 1726. Thus the Edinburgh Medical 
School started its career. An important step was taken in 1748 when Ruther¬ 
ford commenced to give a course of clinical lectures in the newly-founded 
Royal Infirmary. Under the influence of these men, a system of close co¬ 
operation between medical school and hospital was first firmly established. 
Edinburgh became a pattern for other centres of medical teaching in and 
beyond Scotland.! 

South of the Border, John Bellers, a Quaker, published in 1714 An Essay 
Tozoards the Improvement of Physick^ in which he urged the founding of 

* See M. C. Buer, Healthy Wealth and Population, 1926, Ch. xiv. 

t See History of Scottish Medicine, by John D. CoxnriCj London, 1932, i, 261. 
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hospitals as training-grounds for medical students. The Universities, he 
said, “being the Great Nurseries of our Graduated Physicians, make Hospitals 
there to be absolutely necessary for their better Instruction, by adding 
Practice to their Aphorisms and Theory they will learn more in Seven years 
than in Fourteen years without them” (quoted Buer, 126). Bellers went 
further. He advocated State aid to medicine, the endowment of scientific 
research and the establishment of parish doctors. He envisaged a nationally 
planned medical service. Partly due to the advocacy of such people, and 
partly to the philanthropic movement of the time, many hospitals were 
foimded during the eighteenth century. Between 1720 and 1745, Westminster, 
Guy’s, St, George’s, London and ^ddlesex were established in London, 
while in the provinces Bristol led the way in 1735. North of the Border, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen had their Royal Infirmaries before 
1750. Thereafter hospital building went on at an accelerated pace. 

As the Industrial Revolution swept over the country, many general 
hospitals were founded, and in addition special hospitals, such as the lying-in 
hospitals of Glasgow and Edinburgh, the London Fever Hospital, the Royal 
Chest Hospital, and the Royal Ear Hospital, etc. At first these hospitals 
were free to all who needed their services. Later, restrictions of a most 
vexatious kind were introduced. These made it practically impossible for 
poor applicants to gain admission. Fees were charged for admission, matrons, 
nurses and porters all colleaed their sixpence or shilling for every service 
rendered. This system became a crying scandal, and was not abolished until 
1829, when the Royal Free Hospital was founded in London. Thereafter 
other hospitals had to follow suit. They became free, as had been the in¬ 
tention of their philanthropic foimders. The restrictions on admission to 
hospitals l^d the obvious effect of excluding the poor. This was a very 
serious matter, because the general practice of medicine was chiefly among 
the well-to-do. Unless some remedy were devised, the poor would be ex¬ 
cluded from any medical attention. The situation was retrieved by the 
establishment of lying-in charities and the dispensaries. Before the founding 
of lying-in hospit^, poor women were at the mercy of ignorant midwives, 
“who often combined ‘the nursing of lying-in’ women with the hawking 
of fish and vegetables or with other less reputable callings.” 

A new era, however, commenced in 1739, when Sir Richard Manningham 
established a ward for lying-in women in St. James’s Parochial Infirmary. 
He was followed a few years later by William SmeUie, who taught midwifery 
in London, and established a scheme for attending poor women gratuitously 
in their own homes. Through the combixied influence of these and others, 
such as John Hunter, many hospitals provided lying-in wards, and a number 
of new maternity hospitals were opened in the second half of the century. 
The combined effca of new knowledge and new organization is seen in 
the record of the British Lying-in Hospital. Between 1749 and 1758 the 
deaths among women averaged 1 in 42 and among children 1 in 16. By 
1799-1800 the deaths among women had been reduced to 1 in 913, and 
among children to 1 in 115.^ 

* See Dorothy George, ‘^Some Causes of the Increase of Populatioii in the 
Eighteenth Century/' Earn, Journal, September 1922. 
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Medical services were also extended to the poor through dispensaries, 
where advice and medicine were provided. For those unable to attend the 
dispensary arrangements were made for visitation at home. These dispensaries 
were in fact the forerunners of the modem clinics- The first was opened in 
Red Lion Square, London, in 1769, *‘fbr the relief of the Infant Poor.** It 
was followed in 1770 by the well-known General Dispensary. Before the 
close of the century many more had been founded, and doctors with ex¬ 
perience of such institutions were enthusiastic about their influence for good. 

“In the space of a very few years,*’ wrote Dr. Lettsom, the founder of the 
General Dispensary, “I have observed a total revolution in the conduct of the 
common people respecting their diseased friends. They have learned that most 
diseases are mitigated by a free admission of air, by cleanliness and by promoting 
instead of restraining the indulgence and care of the sick. Such instmetion 
was new to the poor, though important to their preservation, and when we 
consider how late they have acquired this information, we must lament that so 
many centuries have elapsed before an institution like the General Dispensary 
became the object of public attention” (quoted George, 343). 

The dispensary movement was specially valuable because it gave medical 
advice to Ac poor and rescued Aem, to some extent, from Ac ministrations 
of quacks and Aose “infernal monsters,** Ae ignorant and untrained nurses. 
The pioneering work of Ae doctor had a double value. It helped Ae poor 
and it taught Ac doctor how Ae poor lived. Stanger, for instance, one of 
Ae doctors of Ae Institution for the Cure and Prevention of Contagious 
Fever, urged Ae widening of lanes and alleys, Ae opening and enlarging 
of courts and yards, and Ae enforcement of regulations against overcrowding 
in factories, hospitals, workhouses, and prisons. His views, says Mrs. George, 
show “a remarkable anticipation of Ature policy.** Outside London Ae 
movement was slower, because Ae growA of urban life was slower. '^iA 
Ac rapid expansion of industrial towns in Ae nineteen A century Ae problem 
of public hcalA became urgent, but it was not until “the cholera scare” 
of 1830-2 Aat public opinion was aroused. 


POPULATION CHANGES 

Advance of medical science, growA of hospital services, increased supplies 
of food resulting from Ae revolution in agriculture, all contributed to a 
rapid increase in population. Owing to inadequate statistical material Acre 
vras much doubt about wheAer population was really growing or not. 
These doubts were quickly dispelled after Ae publication of Ae Essay on 
Population by MalAus in 1798, and Ae compilation of Ae first Census of 
1801. Before many years had passed everyone was convinced Aat population 
was increasing, and increasing rapidly. The population of Great Britain, 
estimated as 7,250,000 in 1751, had risen to 10,943,000 in 1801, and to 
14,892,000 in 1821, 

th Britain Aere was no serious lack of food supplies, as in contemporary 
Irdand^ where a rise of numbers expanded to Ae limits set by a potato 
standard. The “flood of life** which caused MalAus so much misgiving. 
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was due to saving of life rather than to increased birth-rate. Improvements 
in obstetrics, the spreading of hospitals and dispensaries, the conquest of 
smallpox, the rapid eclipse of scurvy following on the agrarian revolution, 
improved sanitation of die towns, aU played their part in a steep fall of the 
death-rate. The death-rate fell in two great waves: the first from 1730 to 
1760, and the second from 1780 to 1810, and, while this fall was applicable 
to all age-groups, it was greatest for children. Between 1740 and 1840, the 
birth-rate showed a slight rise in the first half of the period and a slight 
fall in the second.* % 

On the whole, emigration and immigration had balanced each other. 
Some districts, like the Highlands, could show depopulation. Others, like 
Glasgow, could show large numbers of immigrants from Ireland. According 
to Mrs. George, there had been an Irish problem in eighteenth-century 
London. Between 1800 and 1850 the Irish, who had “no margin between 
subsistence and starvation,” poured into English and Scottish ports. By 
1851 the Irish population in England had risen to 3 per cent, and in Scotland 
to 7 per cent. This Irish element was, of course, distributed unevenly. In 
1834-5 one-fifth of the population of Manchester was said to be Irish. In 
Glasgow the number of Irish rose from 25,000 in 1821 to 35,554 in 1831, 
which represented about one-sixth of the population in the latter year 
(Clapham, i, 61). Within the coimtry there was considerable movement of 
population which, according to Redford {Labour Migration in England^ 1926), 
proceeded with wave-like motion, gradually converging on the industrial 
towns. 

“The towns, in the mass,” says Clapham, “were mainly inhabited by immi¬ 
grants, as London always had been. Out of 3,336,000 people of 20 years of age 
and upwards living in London and 61 other English and Welsh towns in 1851, 
only 1,337,000 had been born in the town of their residence. ... Of 1,395,000 
Londoners over 20 years of age in 1851 not much less than one-half (645,000) 
were London-bom. ... In Leeds, 65,000 out of 96,000 of the adults, and in 
Norwich and Sheffield almost exactly one-half, were native; but in Man¬ 
chester-Salford, in Bradford and in Glasgow the proportion of natives was 
only just over a quarter, and in Liverpool considerably less than a quarter” 
(i, 636-7). 

URBANIZATION AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Industrialization, which had proceeded slowly before 1800, became an 
avalanche in the first half of the nineteenth century. The Hammonds {Town 
Labourer) have sufficiently described how rapidly houses were thrown up 
and how the population of the towns became denser and denser. They 
say the industrial towns “were not the refuge of a civilization but the barracks 
of an industry,” 

This rapid and uncontrolled growth of towns multiplied a thousandfold 
all the dangers to health resulting from overcrowding, against which govem- 

* See G. Talbot Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus^ 1926, 43; for a 
general criticism of recent research and a general restatement of the position, see “The 
ropulation Problem during the Industrial Revolution,’* T. H. Marshall, Economic 
History^ January 1929. 
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ments and local authorities had struggled for many centuries. Insanitary 
conditions, plague-infected alleys and wynds, back-to-back houses, smoke- 
polluted air, absence of sunlight and fresh air—^these were the rule and not 
the exception in the industrial towns. 

*‘Such is the absence of civic economy in some of our towns/* wrote Chad¬ 
wick in liis famous Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popula-^ 
tion (1842), “that their condition in respect to cleanliness is almost as bad as 
that of an encamped horde or an undisciplined soldiery.” 

r 

The cholera epidemic of 1830-2 shook the nation. One place after another 
reported the dread epidemic, and everywhere the poorest and most insanitary 
districts were noticeably those most affected. The death-rate soared. In 
Glasgow it rose by 20 per cent in 1832, where 3,005 of 0,208 cases died. In 
the mining villages, as in the poor quarters of most towns, more than 50 
per cent of those infeaed died.'*^ If one adds to the toll of this scourge the 
ravages of typhus, most devastating of all epidemics, a growing incidence of 
measles, overcrowding and a high death-rate in the hospitals, the towns¬ 
people of Britain had just cause for alarm. The danger, says Clapham, was 

“that the improvement in the health of the country and of its towns which, liard 
as it is to believe, had undoubtedly taken place between the middle of the 
eighteenth century and the decade 1820-30, might be lost now that an uncon¬ 
trolled, or improperly coniiollcd, town had become the home not of a minority, 
but of the representative citizen” (i, 538) (Fig. 21). 

Before this time a little had been done to clean up the towns. But action 
taken was largely ineffective, because of defective local government, lack of 
technical knowledge about sanitation, and opposition of vested interests. 
The care of street-paving, of drainage, and of lighting were in the hands of 
a multiplicity of authorities, variously known as Commissioners for Paving, 
Lighting, Sewerage, Police, and so on. The task of coping with tlie sanitary 
problems of the rapidly expanding towns was quite beyond them. It was 
left to the new municipal corporations established by the Act of 1833 (Scot¬ 
land) and 1835 (England) to make a frontal attack on these problems. The 
magnitude of the task facing them is shovm in Chadwick’s Report^ and in 
Friedrich Engels’ The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1814 
Describing the old town of Manchester, Engels writes: 

“Passing along a rough bank, among stakes and washing lines, one penetrates 
into this chaos of small one-storied, one-roomed huts, in most of which there is 
no artificial floor; kitchen, living and sleeping-room all in one.. . . Everywhere 
before the doors residue and offal; that any sort of pavement lay underneath could 
not be seen but only felt, here and there, with the feet. This whole collection of 
cattle-sheds for human beings was surrounded on two sides by houses and a 
factory, and on the third by the river, and besides the narrow stair up the bank, 
a narrow doorway alone led out into another almost equally ill-built, ill-kept 
labyrinth of dwellings.” Such was a part of the old town of Manchester, and its 
condition in 1844 was the result of industrialism. Engels goes on: “Everything 
which here arouses horror and indignation is of recent origin, belongs to the 

* Macdonald, Scotland's ShiftUig Population, 1937, 92, 
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industrial epoch. The couple of hundred houses, which belong to Old Manchester 
have been long since abandoned by their original inhabitants; the industrial 
epoch alone has crammed into them the swarms of workers whom they now 
shelter; the industrial epoch alone has built up every spot between these old 
houses to win a covering for the masses whom it has conjured hither from the 
agricultural districts and from Ireland; the industrial epoch alone enables the 
owners of these cattle-sheds to rent them for high prices to human beings, to 
plunder the poverty of the workers, to undermine the health of thousands, 
in order that they alone^ the owners, may grow rich’’ (61, 63-4). 

The ‘‘new town” was no better. 

“Here all the features of a city are lost,” says Engels. “Single rows of houses 
or groups of streets stand, here and there, like little villages on the naked, not 
even grass-grown, clay soil; the houses, or rather cottages, are in bad order, 
never repaired, filthy, with damp, unclean, cellar dwellings; the lanes are 
neither paved nor supplied with sewers, but harbour numerous colonies of 
swine penned in small sties or yards, or wandering unrestrained through the 
neighbourhood. The mud in the streets is so deep that there is never a cliance, 
except in the driest weather, of walking without sinking into it ankle deep at 
every step” (64). 

Similar conditions obtained in other industrial towns (Fig. 22). In 
Bradford, it was reported in 1844, 

“Several nuisances exist. One of these is in the most public part of the town 
and in the very centre of business, and consists of refuse, offal, etc. from the 
butchers’ shops, necessaries, ash-places and urinaries. . . . This is private 
property and therefore the surveyors tmderstand that they cannot cause the 
removal of these nuisances” (quoted Clapham, i, 639). 

The sites of the new University in London, of the new row of grand 
houses in Hyde Park Gardens and of Belgrave Square, were dumping-places 
for the refuse of scavengers’ carts. Greenock was hard to beat. In Market 
Street, says a medical investigator in 1842, 

“there is a dunghill, yet it is too large to be called a dunghill. I do not mistake 
its size when I say it contains a himdred cubic yards of impure filth, colleacd 
from all parts of the town. It is never removed; it is the stock-in-trade of a 
person who deals in dung; he retails it by cartfuls. To please his customers, he 
always keeps a nucleus, as the older the filth is the higher is the price” (Chad¬ 
wick, 47). 

The horrors of the rapidly-growing industrial town were largely the 
result of unrestricted private enterprise. Houses could be run up back-to- 
back, land could be overcrowded. There was no consideration for the health 
of the people if slums paid the proprietors. By the same token, removal of 
filth could look after itself; but a supply of water and disposal of sewerage, 
on the other hand, presupposes knowledge and application of sanitary 
science, as yet in its infancy. When towns were smill, rivers and streams 
provided water and carried away refuse. With expansion of population, 
pollution of rivers vitiated adequate supply of fresh water. The solution of 
the problem was the separation of sewerage from the water supply, by 
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devising methods of sewage disposal and the drawing of fresh water from 
a distance. Liverpool went to Lake Vymwy in Wales, Manchester to Thirl- 
mere, and Glasgow to Loch Katrine. These advances happened in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Though water was being laid on to 
the better-class houses before 1840, the average run of people were still 
dependent on wells in constant danger of contamination from nearby cess¬ 
pools. 

PUBLIC HEALTH LEGISLATION 

The connexion between insanitary conditions and contagious disease had 
long been known. Only when towns became the home of the mass of the 
people was the nation aroused to action; but State action was not speedy, 
nor was the Public Health Act of 1848 passed without considerable opposition. 
The Editor of the Economist regretted that “it had got so far as a Committee 
without meeting the opposition it deserved.” 

In arousing the nation and in securing this Act, which is the basis of all 
later sanitary law, Edwin Chadwick played the leading role. Under the 
ficgis of the Poor Law Commission, of which he was Secretary, investigations 
were carried out into preventable causes of fevers in London. The reports 
are striking. They revved for tlie first time the appalling conditions under 
which the mass of the people Uved. They also furnish an early instance of 
the use of expert advice on social matters as a basis for government action. 
The publication of the Reports attracted tremendous public interest. A 
movement for public health reform was set on foot. On the initiative of 
Charles Blomfield, Bishop of London, there was a new inquiry, covering 
the whole country. The outcome was the Report of 1842 on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population. 

Meantime the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
to inquire into the health of towns, was calling attention to the need for 
general regulations governing housing and sanitation. The Government, 
realizing the serious nature of the problem and the far-reaching results of 
any legislation they might propose, decided to call for a further and more 
elaborate investigation. So in 1843 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
go into the whole subject. Its Report confirmed Chadwick’s conclusions and 
urged the establishment of standing Boards of Health in all populous towns. 

The stage was now set. The experts had made their Report based on 
investigation of conditions in the large towns. They had submitted their 
recommendations. In 1848 the Public Health Act was passed. It set up the 
first Central Board of Health consisting of Lord Shaftesbury, pioneer of 
factory reform. Lord Carlisle, Dr. Southwood Smith, and Chadwick himself. 
London was not included in the new arrangements. Its problems were to 
be dealt with separately, but a beginning was made by the appointment of 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, who were given wide powers 
over the drainage of the whole area. Hardly had the new Board of Health 
been set up, when cholera again visited this island. The rising death-rate 
alarmed the public. “The dignified pages of the Quarterly Revietof^ says 
R. H. Mottram {Early Victorian England, 1934, i, 201), “bear witness to the 
state of mind of perhaps the least vulnerable and most influential section of 
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the nation.” The issue of September 1850 gave much space to all the recent 
Reports on Water Supply, Health of the Towns, Sanitation, and especially 
to Simon’s Report on the Sanitary Condition of the City of London, 

“It troimced the water authorities for irresponsible monopoly,” says Mot- 
tram, “for distribution of the primal necessity of life in a state of noisome 
impurity, at an exorbitant price, and for squandering in a greedy struggle for 
lucrative territory sums that should have been laid out in piping poorer districts 
of the town, and for combining in close confederacy against the public.” 

The Board of Health had a short career. It was allowed to lapse in 1854, 
and with it Chadwick’s official career came to an end. It foundered partly 
because of local opposition, which restricted its application to no more than 
about two million people, and partly through what Fay calls “parliamentary 
devotion to laissez-mourir,^" Four years later its medical work was placed 
imder a Committee of the Privy Council, which lacked the drive of a Chad¬ 
wick, though responsible for the first National Food Inquiry (see p. 77). 
In 1871 the medical department of the Privy Council became part of the 
Local Government Board, and this in turn handed over its medical functions 
to the Ministry of Health in 1917. The return of cholera in 1854 and 1865-6 
once more provoked widespread concern, which led to the passing of the 
Sanitary Act of 1866. Tliis Act made the appointment of sanitary inspectors 
obligatory on aU local authorities, declared overcrowding “a nuisance,” and, 
for the first time, authorized a Secretary of State to compel authorities to 
remove nuisances and malte proper provision for water and sewerage. 

But the responsible authorities were numerous. Though their functions 
overlapped at many points, they did not collectively cover the whole field. 
Moreover, sanitary legislation was in much need of modification. Some 
authorities were alive to the problems. Liverpool had the distinction of 
appointing the first British Medical Officer of Health in 1847. Manchester, 
where Dr. Percival had been a pioneer of reform in the late eighteenth 
century, did not appoint one till 1868. Two years later Glasgow established 
its Sanitary Department under the charge of a medical officer. Everywhere 
vested interests stood in the way. In his Report of 1867 to the Privy Council, 
Sir John Simon pointed out “how utterly improtected the public still was 
against the vast injuries which purveyors of water supply could inflict, and 
how urgently it was needed that the purveyors who wielded this colossal 
power of life and death should be severely punishable at law for any wilful 
or neglectful distribution of polluted water.” As late as 1890, Simon could 
write in his English Sanitary Institutions: 

“That even the London water supply, after half a century of disgusting 
disclosures, and after various very terrible disasters, is not yet secured against 
gross defilement, is a fact to be sufficiently gathered from the reports of the 
official examiner under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, and is in other ways 
deplorably notorious.” 

The Royal Sanitary Commission of 1869-71 recommended that ‘‘all 
powers requisite for the health of towns and coimtry should in every place 
be possess^ by one responsible local authority.” On the basis of the Report 
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an Aa was passed in 1871, and supplemented in 1875. It created a permanent 
central authority—the Local Government Board—to direct the unco¬ 
ordinated work of local authorities, but the ideal of a unified health service 
was still far off. Apathy and lack of vision of the Local Government Board 
was to blame for much inefficient and unco-ordinated work by the scores 
of authorities interested in public health. Jealousy of local authorities was 
at the root of the restricted powers with which they were endowed. Special 
legislation for any extension of health work was necessary: witness the 
astonishing ‘'Act to permit Local Authorities to provide Cleansing and 
Disinfection for Persons infected with Vermin,” passed in 1897. Though 
many of the smaller sanitar>^ authorities were “unworthy of their powers,” 
some of the great cities, such as Liverpool, were armed with powers sanc¬ 
tioned by local Acts and were advancing all along the line. Some had already 
displaced private companies for the supply of water. Others were doing so 
at the close of the century; but Londoners continued to use water purveyed 
by private companies until 190^1-5, when the water companies were con¬ 
solidated into a sort of public udlity company known as the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 


HOUSING 

While progress was being made in general sanitation, water supply, 
drainage, and so on, the actual houses were completely neglected by public 
authorities. Right down to 18G5 the people’s housing needs were at the 
mercy of the speculative builder, who could build whatever type of house 
gave him the biggest profit. Slums were thus created at a scandalous pace. 
Back-to-back houses, often with udndows not made to open, wretched 
sanitary arrangements, consisting of a privy midden and water-tap serving 
several of them, narrow courts and streets, each acre crammed with as 
many houses as the builder could pack into it—such were the castle-homes 
of the mass of Englishmen. 

About 1868, “reforming energy turned from the problem of sanitation, 
now well on its way to be solved, to the improvement of the quality of the 
house itself,” says Sir Ernest Simon.* The reforming energy of the Govern¬ 
ment was doubtless stimulated by the Reform Act of 1867, which extended 
the franchise both in national and municipal elections to the urban working- 
class. Manchester at once procured a local Act, the first to lay down that 
houses “unfit for human habitation” could be closed without compensation 
to the owners. The principle was generally applied in Cross’s first Housing 
Act of 1875. This inaugurated slum clearance schemes by authorizing local 
authorities to condemn, demolish and reconstruct whole areas. Under the 
guidance of Joseph Chamberlain, Birmingham embarked in the same year 
on one of the earliest and most extensive projects of the kind. 

These and other Acts were inadequate. In the eighties, popular feeling 
was running high. The Great Depression had settled on Britain. Unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty challenged the creed of individualism. Laissez-faire was 
assailed by doubts. Free trade, competition and self-help had not fulfilled 

* A Century of Mtaiicipal Pro^resSy 19:^5, 203. 
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the promise of those who had urged the common people to be patient. In 
The Bitter Cry of Outcast London (1883), G. R. Sims voiced the sentiments 
of countless people; and the Government could not stand still. In 1884 the 
famous Royal Commission on Housing was appointed. This was followed by 
the Housing of the Working Qasses Act of 1890, which consolidated and 
extended previous legislation and gave local authorities power to buy land 
and raise loans for housing the working classes. Its provisions were merely 
permissive. Moreover, municipalities, having cleared a slum area, proceeded 
to sell the same site to new jerry-builders and real-estate speculators. The 
prevailing prejudice against public enterprise died slowly. Only 5 per cent 
of the new working-class houses built between 1890 and 1914 were provided 
by public authorities. 

Before the war of 1914-18, only the very worst slums were tackled. Since 
little provision was made for the families displaced, a clearance intensified 
overcrowding and slum conditions in other districts. The rents of the new 
houses were too high for most of the people displaced, and many authorities 
contented themselves witli ‘'reconditioning’^ old houses, because it was 
cheaper than building new ones. The 1911 Census showed that one-tenth 
of the entire population was living in overcrowded conditions, that is, more 
than two to a room, children counting as half. This statutory definition was 
deplorable. A family of four adults and eight children could live in a four- 
roomed house and yet not be overcrowded. Besides, general averages often 
conceal the real nature of the problem. In some towns overcrowding was 
desperate. Over all London the percentage was 16-7, but this included muni¬ 
cipal borough’s such as Bermondsey with 23*4, Bethnal Green with 32*2, 
Stepney with 35-0, Shoreditch with 36*6, and Finsbury with 39*8. Birming¬ 
ham and Liverpool had only 10 • 1, but overcrowding was at its worst north 
of the Tees. Newcastle had 31*6 and Sunderland 32*6. Scotland, with its 
one-roomed but-and-ben houses in country and village, and its tenements 
in towns, had a bad record. In 1911,47-9 per cent of the people of Scotland 
lived in one- or two-roomed houses. For England the corresponding figure 
was only 7*5. On behalf of Scotland it was said that rooms were larger than 
in England. Taking Scotland as a whole, in 1911 45*1 per cent of the total 
population lived two in a room, 21*9 per cent three in a room, and 8*6 
per cent four in a room. 

The profit motive, which is the moving force of the capitalist system, is 
nowhere seen to less advantage than in the operations of the building industry. 
The urgent social problem of providing adequate houses for the masses was 
tackled tardily and reluctantly in the nineteenth century, and then only 
when it paid to do so. After 1907 there came a definite check, not because 
the need was less urgent, but because the investment of capital abroad 
offered a higher return. Much of the capital employed by speculative builders 
was borrowed, and the higher rates of interest now obtainable reflected 
larger ()rofits to be made in countries overseas. The housing problem was 
and is a problem of poverty. Now, as then, a large proportion of people 
earn insufficient wages to afford a decent house. The war of 1914-18 intensified 
the problem. In 1918 there was a desperate shortage of houses. One govern¬ 
ment after another has since tackled the problem, the public outcry being 
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too loud to ignore. In a world that cries aloud for communal effort and a 
planned economy to satisfy so urgent a social need, laissez-faire still fights a 
successful and formidable rearguard action. One bright spot has been the 
new standard of working-class housing recommended by the Tudor Walters 
Committee of 1918, and accepted by every government since. Houses, 
they said, should be built not more than twelve to an acre, each with its 
own garden in a well-planned estate. Every house should have a large living- 
room with a sunny aspect and a bathroom. 

The towns of the Industrial Revolution grew up haphazard, without plan¬ 
ning of any sort. There were one or two exceptions, of which the outstanding 
are Edinburgh (Fig. 23), Aberdeen, Bath, and parts of London. The districts 
planned were generally for the middle and well-to-do classes. Before the 
death of Victoria some towns, such as Birmingham, initiated schemes of 
slum clearance and improvement, but most local authorities, stiU cringing 
to private enterprise and clinging to the creed of non-interference with 
business, remained apathetic. At last in 1909 the Town Planning Act gave 
local authorities power to plan new and undeveloped areas. Not until 1932 
were powers added to plan built-up areas. Town planning is therefore in 
its infancy. Considerable progress has been made in planning new suburbs: 
but the problem of the old built-up areas has har^y been touched. The 
wider problem of regional and national planning is only beginning to im¬ 
pinge on human consciousness. Advances of urban transport have opened 
out vast possibilities for good. There are now some who urge that a limit 
should be set to the growth of towns, and that additional accommodation 
should be provided by building planned satellite towns. Here Manchester 
has led the way at Wythenshawe and Aberdeen, always a pioneer in town 
planning, has planned to lay out Kincorth.* 

EXTENSION OF HEALTH SERVICES 

During the nineteenth century sanitation, water supply, infectious diseases, 
were the chief public health problems tackled by local authorities under the 
direction of the Local Government Board. The twentieth century has seen 
both vast extension of public health services and profound changes in their 
scope. There is more and more emphasis on persons rather than things. 
One facet of the new outlook is the prevailing attitude to infantile mortality. 
During the nineteenth century, when the chances of survival increased 
steadily at other ages, the death-rate of infants under one year of age remained 
at about the same level; 150 per thousand. It began to fall about 1900 to 
its present figure, i.e. 55 (England), 76 (Scotland), and the record of steady 
progress is becoming a challenge to further effort for the conservation of 
child life. 

In this struggle we have benefited from foreign experience. As early as 
1892, Dr. Budin of Paris had established his Gouttes de Lait for the supply 
of fresh milk free to poor mothers, and in 1903 Dr. Miele opened his welfare 

* On this subject sec A Century of Municipal Progress, ed. Harold J. Laski^ 1935; 
Ch. I by Sir E. D. Simon; also England, 1870-1914, by R. C. K. Ensor; Clapham, 
Economic History, Hi, 
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centre at Ghent. The first English milk dispensary was started at St. Helens 
in 1899, and in 1907 the first English “School for Mothers” was opened at 
St. Pancras. At first these services—the supply of milk and education— 
were largely carried on unofficially, but commencing in 1906 with the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, local authorities were empowered to 
safeguard the health of the children by systematic medical inspection; by 
providing meals free or at reduced cost to necessitous children; by establishing 
special open-air education for defective children (blind, deaf, cripple, mentally 
defective), by the establishment of school clinics and child guidance centres. 
This important section of the health services has emphasized positive health 
and early diagnosis of disease. It is now the most vital branch of social 
medicine. 

What is most characteristic of the present phase of national health legisla¬ 
tion is increased attention paid to mothers and young children. In 1904 a 
government committee pointed out thar the heavy infant mortality rate had 
not appreciably diminished within the previous twenty-five years, and that 
one-half of the mortality occurred in the first three months of life. It was 
not until 1915 that a public scheme for child welfare was satisfactorily 
launched. Authorities were given very wide powers to make “such arrange¬ 
ments as they think fit. . . for attending to the health of expectant and 
nursing mothers and of children under five years of age.” Since then one 
authority after another has adopted schemes embracing home visitation by 
health visitors, ante-natal, post-natal, and child welfare classes, maternity 
homes and hospitals, services of midwives, doctors and specialists.* 

The establisWent of a national system of health insurance in 1911 is 
one of the greatest achievements in the history of public health. It was 
largely due to the initiative and enterprise of one man, David Lloyd George, 
and it was passed in the face of the bitter opposition of the Conservatives. 

“Unable to destroy it in Parliament,” says Ensor (445'), “the opposition 
tried hard to wreck it in the country by furiously fomenting every popular 
prejudice or professional alarm which so vast a scheme was bound to encounter. 
Duchesses visited the Albert Hall to exhort the public not to *lick stamps’; 
mistresses organized domestic servants in the same crusade; wage-earners of 
every kind were urged to resist the deductions from their wages as a monstrous 
oppression by the Government. In addition, it was sought to make political 
capital out of the anxieties of the doctors, whose livelihoods were bound to be 
greatly affected, one way or the other, and without whose co-operation the Act 
could not possibly be worked.” 

The National Insurance Act made sick insurance compulsory for all 
manual workers between the ages of 16 and 70 (this was later reduced to 65), 
and for all non-manual workers earning less than £160 a year. (In 1919 
the income limit was raised to £250, and in 1942 to £420.) U^nder this vast 
co-operative health scheme the services of close on 20,000 practitioners are 
at the call of 19|m people when they are ill. A novel and important pro¬ 
vision of the Act was that a portion of the funds might be devoted to medical 
research. The Medical Research Committee, now the Medical Research 

* See The Early History of the Infant Welfare Movement^ 1933, by G. F. McCleary. 
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G)uncil of the Privy Council, receives annual monies voted by Parliament. 
By appointing Committees to study particular problems—like school 
epidemics, by making grants to individuals and University Departments, 
an impressive amount of research has been carried out in recent years, 
touching almost every problem of health. 

These services do not exhaust State activities in the realm of health. 
The place of v^ork is clearly as important as the home. Large numbers of 
people, working under insanitary conditions in the faaory, increase the 
dangers of infection, and the processes of production raise special problems 
of occupational disease. Some attention had been paid to this aspect of 
preventive medicine by Agricola in his famous sixteenth-century manual of 
mining technology, where the health and accidents of miners occupy a 
special section; by the founders of the Royal Society, who included the same 
theme in their heads of enquiries along with diseases of divers, though little 
headway was made with the study of the respiratory occupational diseases 
before J. S. Haldane’s work during the first decades of our own century. 
Lead-poisoning excited the interest of medical men when the chemical 
industry began in the closing years of the eighteenth century. One of the 
pioneers was Dr. Percival of Manchester. Percival was largely responsible 
for the creation of an imojficial Board of Health in Manchester in 1796, 
and it was largely through its efforts that the serious effects of factory con¬ 
ditions on labour were brought before the public. 

During the Victorian era, Parliament increasingly extended its control 
over factory conditions. By 1901, when the consolidating Factory and 
Workshop Act was passed, almost every aspect of employment and factory 
condition was controlled by the State. Nowadays State action has gone 
beyond mere regulation. By establishing the Industrial Health Research 
Board, it has shown an active interest in the prevention of disease and the 
preservation of the health of workers. An argument in favour of its activities 
which appeals to employers is that anything which increases the fitness of 
employees tends to industrial efficiency. 

“Here we have the State not merely legislating for the removal of evils 
empirically discovered,” says the Committee on Scottish Health Services, 1936, 
“it is directing and encouraging research into the psychological and physical 
causes of those industrial maladjustments that result in iU-health and in¬ 
efficiency.” 

Notable progress has been made in the provision of hospital services 
during the present century.* There are two chief classes of hospital to-day, 
the voluntary and the public. Within each category some are general and 
some specialist. The voluntary principle has long been in favour in this 
country, because in keeping with the creed of self-help and individualism 
which dominated most minds in Victorian days. At the present time there 
are more than a thousand voluntary hospitals in Britain, ranging from small 
cottage hospitals with few beds to great hospitals with over a thousand 
beds, such as the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary or the new Aberdeen Royal 

* See Report on the British Health Services^ by P.EJ?. (Political and Economic 
PlamuiUEi 1937). 
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Infirmary, making available to its patients all the most up-to-date scientific 
and medical knowledge, and having within its groxmds the new home of 
the Aberdeen University Medical School. 

The voluntary hospitals are independent of State control. Generally, 
their management is vested in trustees or governors who are subscribers of 
a certain amount. In practice, however, the subscribers, like shareholders of 
a Company, exercise little control. The real government is in the hands of 
a Board of Management. Each hospital raises and expends its own funds. 
This leads to great overlapping of effort and to discreditable competition. 
The many broadcast appeals to save hospitals from closing their doors and 
so depriving hundreds of people of the benefits of modem medical services 
are a humiliating price for the retention of *^self-help” and “individualism.” 
It is heavy, both financially and morally. Since the war of 1914-18, an in¬ 
creasing proportion of the income of hospitals has been derived from con¬ 
tributory schemes and from patients’ contributions. In 1936, the income of 
965 voluntary hospitals was over Rationalization of the volimtary 

hospitals proceeded slowly under volimtary arrangements. Now, in 1946, 
a comprehensive State hospital service is being planned by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Of recent years public hospitals have increased in number and importance. 
Prior to 1929 they were generally infectious diseases hospitals, controlled 
by borough and county coimdls, or poor law hospitals, controlled by 
guardians and parochial boards. The Local Government Act of 1929 abolished 
guardians and parochial boards and handed over to county councils and 
the larger boroughs the control of poor law hospitals, with powers to 
convert them into general hospitals for the sick. Authority was also given 
to found new general hospitals. So far these provisions have been acted on 
slowly, especially in Scotland. By the important power bestowed on them, 
local authorities now have the opportunity, in co-operation with the voluntary 
bodies, to build up a completely unified and planned health service. 

The public hospital is slowly making headway. There is no humiliating 
appeal for charity. Its services are a charge on public funds. They are coming 
to have well-paid and highly-trained staffs, as well as the services of specialists 
on an honorary basis. In some regions considerable progress has been made 
towards a comprehensive and regionally-planned hospital service. The 
Oxford and District Joint Hospital Board, the Manchester Joint Advisory 
Board, are illustrations of what has already been achieved. In Scotland, 
Aberdeen has been the pioneer, with its Regional Scheme under which all 
the local authorities, voluntary and public, in Aberdeenshire, Kincardine, 
Banff, and the city of Aberdeen unite to run a joint and comprehensive 
hospital service, 

“The benefits of such a scheme are manifold,” says the Report on Scottish 
Health Services^ 1936. “The city gains financially by the fuller use made of its 
facilities. The rural areas have made available to them those institutional and 
other facilities with their expert advice and treatment, which can normally only 
be provided at large centres. The scheme also ensures uniformity in the 
adixfinistration of the statutory services. The regional basis of the scheme, too, 
makes more readily attainable a full co-operation with voluntary agencies.” 
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ADVANCES IN MEDICAL SCIENCE 

The public health activities of the State were stimulated by the progress 
of industrialization. They were conditioned by advances in medical know¬ 
ledge. One of the most remarkable achievements was in the realm of bac¬ 
teriology.* The outstanding pioneer in this field was Pasteur (1822-95). 
As a result of researches into the process of fermentation in the wine industry 
of France^ he was able to dispose of the old yet still current belief that the 
smaller micro-organisms are generated spontaneously. His simple and 
convincing experiment showed that “the most putrescible liquid remained 
pure indefinitely if placed out of the reach of atmospheric dusts.” In other 
words, it is living organisms from the air that cause putrefaction. The next 
step in his studies was again related to practical problems. In 1866 the silk 
industry of France was being ruined by a disease which was attacking the 
silk-worms. Pasteur was able to show that infection was taking place through 
the activities of a micro-organism. Some years later Pasteur was busy in¬ 
vestigating a disease, now called anthrax, which was decimating the live 
stock of France. At the same time, Koch in Germany was engaged in the 
same problem. The discovery of the bacilli of anthrax was the stepping- 
stone to the discovery of the bacillary cause of many diseases, notably typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, pneumonia, cholera, and diphtheria. 

Two consequences followed. Public health regulations, proper sanitary 
arrangements, wholesome water supply, were seen to be powerful weapons 
in man’s fight with the miao-organisms. Destroy the breeding-grounds of 
micro-organisms, and you destroy the danger of infection. After Sir Ronald 
Ross’s discovery that the mosquito is the carrier of the micro-organism of 
malaria, the application of this principle made possible the completion of 
the Panama Canal. Another consequence of Pasteur’s work was the adoption 
of a new technique of immunization. Pasteur himself had practised im¬ 
munization on animals. It was left: to Sir Almroth Wright to demonstrate 
immunization of human beings by vaccination with dead microbes. His 
first success was with typhoid. Thereafter the same principle was applied 
to give protection from tetanus, typhus, and diphtheria. 

Qosely associated with the work of Pasteur was the development of 
antiseptic surgery by Lord Lister (1827-1912). Surgery had long been 
cursed by the constant fear of sepsis. As late as 1870, the military hospitals 
of Paris were veritable nightmares to soldiers and patients alike. By a curious 
irony the deaths in surgical wards had increased since the introduction of 
anaesthesia, which made possible operations previously considered impossible. 
Part of the trouble was that anaesthesia came before antiseptic surgery. Davy 
had advocated laughing-gas as an anaesthetic in the opening years of the nine¬ 
teenth century. In 1842, Dr. Long in Massachusetts successfully used ether 
to induce anaesthesia, and in 1846 W. T. G. Morton, also of Massachu¬ 
setts, demonstrated the effects of ether during an operation. The experiment 
was completely successful, and immediately the new device to kill pain 
attracted widespread attention. In January 1847 Sir James Young Simpson 
(1811-70) was using ether at Edinburgh in cases of childbirth. A few months 

* Sec Hogben, Sdmee for the Citizen^ 808 . 
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later he was using chloroform. The effects of these discoveries on medicine 
and surgery were remarkable. Surgery became popular. 

With the wider use of surgery^ the problem of sepsis became more urgent. 
It was this problem that Lord Lister tackled. Lister was attracted by the 
teaching of Pasteur, who showed that suppuration was “a fermentation” 
caused by micro-organisms carried in the air or on the hands or instruments 
of the operator. Thus Lister was led to the idea of exclusion {asepsis) or 
destruction {antisepsis) of such microbes by careful disinfecting. The results 
were immediately beneficial. Death from wound-sepsis was at once reduced. 
Anaesthetics and antiseptic methods made surgery safe, besides enormously 
widening the scope of the surgeon’s art. Anaesthetics were also used suc¬ 
cessfully in cases of child labour, and the employment of antiseptic methods 
in obstetrical practice reduced the death-rate from puerperal fever, an 
advance which owes much to the teaching and practice of the Viennese 
doctor, Ignaz Semmelweis (1818-65) (Singer, 224). 

In more recent years new devices l^ve come to the aid of medicine and 
surgery, of which the most notable is electricity. As early as 1836, Guy’s 
Hospital established the first electrical treatment department. The fiill 
development of this new resource, however, had to await the technical develop¬ 
ment of the electrical industry. In 1893, Finsen demonstrated the value of 
artificially-produced ultra-violet rays in combating disease. Later they were 
used to cure rickets and tuberculosis, the diseases of poverty and industrialism. 
In 1895 Rontgen discovered X-rays, an important aid to diagnosis and 
treatment, and three years later M. and Mme. Curie discovered radium. 

The great recent advances of medical science have been in the realm of 
nutrition. The nineteenth century learned painfully that towns and houses 
play a large part in the spread of disease. Many of these diseases have been 
completely eradicated in Britain by cleaning up the towns and providing 
adequate water and drainage systems. Others will soon be a thing of the 
past. But tens of thousands of people in this country are not getting the 
food necessary for physical well-being. Every year there is a tremendous 
toll of disease that can be traced directly to diet deficiency. The incentive 
to State action in the nineteenth century was specially strong because no 
class could escape the consequence of the epidemic-breeding-grounds of 
insanitary places and unwholesome water supplies. Under such circumstances 
no one was immune. So an epidemic of typhus or cholera had the effect of 
rousing the nation to a realization of the dangers of insanitary conditions. 
Malnutrition is not so spectacular, nor are well-fed people likely to suffer 
conspicuously from the malnutrition of others; hence the apathy. Food^ 
Health and Income^ the title of a Report by Sir John Orr on the adequacy 
of diet in relation to income, epitomizes the awakening of scientific workers 
to a new appreciation of the social background of disease. 

In the early days of industrialism, the food requirements of man were 
investigiated from the point of view of energy. It was assumed that the three 
main classes of foodstuffs, proteins, fat and carbohydrates, were all that was 
necessary. As Professor Hogben has pointed out, tWs view was in 
keeping with the general outlook of the successful industrialist of Victorian 
times, who regarded workers as “hands.” By the beginning of the present 
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century, the study of chemistry had so far advanced that it was possible to 
carry out investigations into ^et which were impossible in earlier times. 
In 1881 the idea of a deficiency in diet came to Lunin, the young Russian 
assistant to Professor Bunge of the University of Basle, while working on the 
analysis of milk. He produced a synthetic milk containing the proper pro¬ 
portions of proteins, carbohydrates, fats and minerals. When this was given 
to mice they did not thrive, as they did when fed on natural milk. Bimge 
argued that there must be some imknown substance in milk, essential to 
life. Unfortunately the experiments were not continued, yet it is clear that 
Lunin and Bunge were on the threshold of a great discovery. Some years 
later. Dr. Eijkman, sent out to the East Indies by the Dutch Government, 
showed that the disease known as beri-beri, then decimating the native 
population, was due to a diet of pohshed rice from which the outer layers 
had been removed. In other words, it was due to lack of some essential 
diet constituent. Stimulated by his pupil’s researches, Professor Pekelharing 
of the University of Utrecht began a series of experiments on nutrition. 
His important conclusion was that: 

“an unrecognized substance occurs in milk which is of paramount importance 
for nutrition even in minute quantities. ... If it is lacking, the organism 
loses the ability to utilize the well-known principal components of the food, 
appetite is lost, and with apparent abundance the animals die of stai'vation^* 
(Drummond and Wilbraliam, The Englishman's Pood^ 508). 

In 1912 Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins showed that certain food sub¬ 
stances were essential to life, and Funk coined the word “vitamin” to 
denote these mysterious substances. The war of 1914-18 greatly stimulated 
inquiry into nutrition and deficiency diseases. Soon the dietetic causes of 
several diseases were laid bare. For example. Sir Edward Mellanby dis¬ 
covered the existence of vitamin D, a substance intimately conneaed with 
bone-formation. Rickets, a disease of industrialism, was thus shown to be 
due to a deficient diet. Scurvy, long known to be associated with the lack of 
vegetables and fruit, has been shown to be due to the absence of vitamin 
C, found in fresh vegetables and fruit. Since the war of 1914r-18, one advance 
after another has been made in the science of nutrition. It holds out the 
hope of a vast improvement in the general health and physique of the nation. 

POPULATION CHANGES 

Progress of agriculture, manufactures and transport conditioned the in¬ 
crease in the population of Great Britain in the nineteenth century. The 
absence of improved agriculture and expanding industry, on the other 
hand, drove people from Ireland to England, Scotland, and the United 
States. Between 1851 and 1901 the population of Great Britain rose ftom 
20*8 to 37m; that of Ireland fell from 6*5 to 4*3m. The fall in the death- 
rate was at Ae root of the inaease in numbers. In England and Wales, 
deaths per thousand living at all ages fell from 22 * 7 (1851-5) to 14 * 3 (1911-15) 
and to 11*8 in 1934. 

Until the twentieth century there was no great fall in the death-rate of 
infants. In 1851-5 the death-rate of infants under one year, per 1,000 births 
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in England and Wales, was 156, Thereafter it fluctuated slightly, but when 
the century ended the figure was still 156 (1896-1900). A new era opened 
in the present century when, as we have seen, increased attention was paid 
to the welfare of mothers and infants. In 1901-5 the figure dropped to 138; 
then to 110 in 1911-15; in 1921-25 it was 76, and in 1936-40,55. In Scotland 
the crude death-rate fell from 21 -5 per 1,000 of the population in 1860-2 to 
13-4 in the period 1930-2. Over that period of 70 years the death-rate for 
infants declined by 35*5 per cent, for children aged one to four years by 73 
per cent, for children aged five to nine by 72*5 per cent, for children aged 
ten to fourteen by 68 per cent respectively (ScctUw/i Health Services Report 
The improvement in the infant mortality rate, as in England, has been 
restricted to the present century, but the infantile death-rate is higher in 
Scotland than in England; and higher in industrial areas than in residential 
and non-industrial areas. In 1936-40 the infant death-rate for Scotland was 
76 per 1,000; in Edinburgh it was 66, in Aberdeen 76, in Dundee 77, and 
in Glasgow 99. 

Since the 1870’s there has been a steady fall in birth-rate. The births per 
1,000 married women has fallen from 292*5 in 1871, to 197*4 in 1911, and 
to 110-4 in 1933 {World Populatioriy by A. M. Carr-Saimders, 1936, 94). 
It is generally agreed that the immediate cause of this fall in the birth-rate 
is the use of contraceptives. Starting with the rich, a fashion for small families 
has graduafly spread downwards, and has now extended to every level in 
the social scale. 

Fall of the birth-rate has been accompanied by a fall in the death-rate, 
the consequence of improved health. So though population has actually 
been increasing, the rate of increase has been slowing down. We are now on 
the threshold of a stationary population. Unless a change occurs, we shall 
soon be a declining population.* 

One result is that we are becoming a nation of older people. Already 
there are signs of capital and labour shifting from industries that cater for 
children to those that serve the needs of older people. Fifty years ago the 
total number of men and women over sixty-five in England and Wales was 
l-2m, in 1935 it was about 3m. The present century, which has now run 
almost one-half of its course, has doubled the numbers of old people; 
before the century is out the number will be doubled again, but the total 
population will possibly be down to the level of 1890. 

The important social fact that the population of Britain will soon begin 
to decline has been stressed by many writers in recent years. By 1926 “the 
gross reproduction rate” of England and Wales was already below unity. 
This means that the number of girls who might become mothers, bom to 
100 mothers of child-bearing age, married and unmarried, was less than 100. 
The gross reproduction rate for 1933 was 0-845. ‘This means,” says Dr. 
Charles^ ‘‘that whatever changes in mortality ensue, nothing can arrest a con¬ 
tinuous decline of the total population^ unless something happens to increase fertility 

* These problems have been the subject of an exhaustive inquiry by a group of 
scholars, including Professor Kuezynski, Dr. Enid Charles, Mr. D. V. Glass, and 
Professor J.L.Gray. The result of their inquiries has been published in Political Arith¬ 
metic, a Symposium ofPoptdauon Studies, under the editorship of Professor Hogben. 
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above its present level." Since all girls do not reach womanhood and pass 
through the child-bearing age, the “net reproduction rate,” i.e, the average 
number of adult girl children per mother, is lower still. The gross reproduction 
rate of Scotland has been higher in recent years but, because of emigration, 
the Census of 1931 registered a decline of about40,000 over the 1921 Census. 
This retreat from parenthood is not confined to our own country. 
In France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and Austria, similar 
forces were at work, and a fall in population in the next thirty or forty years 
is inevitable. In the United States population was no more than replacing 
itself in 1931. There, too, a fall seems probable, unless prevented by 
immigration. 



PART II 


Our Work 

CHAPTER VI 

RISE OF CAPITALISM 

The term ^'capitalism” is familiar to most people as a name for the economic 
system of Britain and the U.S.A. during the past century. Its distinguishing 
features are: firsts that tlie ownership of the capital resources of the country 
is in the hands of a relatively small proportion of the people and that the 
masses are dependent on them for employment; second^ that the calculus of 
profit determines to what use such resources shall be put. One might add a 
third feature, the price system—through which the profit motive works. 
In any economic system some decisions must be made about quantities and 
sorts of goods to be produced, the amount of capital to be saved, and the 
different types of labour to be employed. Under capitalism it is through the 
price system that such decisions are made. One of its functions is to restrict 
supplies. As things are, most goods are relatively scarce and the demand is 
greater than the supply. The price system restricts demand by keeping up 
prices when supplies are short. It thus reserves supplies for those who can 
pay for them. Justice and human needs do not enter into the calculation. On 
the otlier hand, prices fall when supplies are large. So consumption goes up. 
This mechanism, which adjusts supply to demand, does not always work so 
smoothly. It sometimes breaks down, as in times of glut. Goods may then 
be destroyed because it is impossible to sell at a profit. 

In a planned economy, as for instance in ±e U.S.S.R., some estimate is 
made of the quantity of different classes of goods needed, and tlie industrial 
machine is then set going to produce the requisite amount. Under capitalist 
production it is the price mechanism which determines this. Increased demand 
is reflected in higher prices, and this stimulates increased production. If it 
is more profitable to produce motor-cars than dwelling-houses, motor-cars 
are produced. Along with other agencies, the price mechanism also deter¬ 
mines what occupations people will follow, as well as the amount of capital 
to be saved, and where it will be invested. 

In this chapter we shall consider how this system arose. In most countries 
of Europe during the early Middle Ages, the capitalist system in the sense 
in which we have described it did not exist. The mass of the people were 
attached to the land. Their work was directed to the immediate satisfaction 
of their own wants and those of their feudal superiors. The profit motive had 
little to do with it. People grew food for their own consumption, and the 
kinds and quantities of crops raised were determined by basic human needs. 
The peasant would not think of sowing oats and wheat and leaving no land 
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for barley. His own needs told him that he required ale as well as bread for 
Iiis table. His decisions were not based on the prospect of profit, but on his 
own needs and those of his family. There was no place for the merchant. 
Normally there was no surplus except what an overlord might claim. 

This does not mean, of course, that there was no coming and going between 
one district and another. Under conditions when bad harvests and famine 
were an ever-present danger, a district which had run short would try to 
make good its deficiency from others. The trade thus established prepared 
the way for the com market and the rise of capitalism in agriculture, but for 
many centuries it was simply an accessory of the primitive, self-sufficing 
agricultural system. There was no merchant class, and few craftsmen other 
than smiths and w^eavers, attached to the villages, living the same life as that 
of the peasants. Because of natural advantages for the production of certain 
commodities, such as salt or fish or iron, some districts were able to supply 
a wider area than their own. Or again, because of some special quality in their 
wool, one district might make finer cloth than another, and so exchange would 
arise. However, such exceptional transactions were relatively small. A pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural self-sufficing economy remained unimpaired in most 
countries for many centuries, and in some districts until quite recent times. 


THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS 

The gradual emergence of a merchant class and the breakdown of the 
economic barriers that isolated one district from another is one of the out¬ 
standing features of medieval history. We know little of how the merchant 
class arose. Pirenne {A History of Europe^ 1936) suggests that it sprang less 
from the peasantry, who were too closely tied to the soil, than from vagrants 
and adventurers who roamed the country at large, living a life which brought 
them into contaa with different classes and different places, and gave them 
opportunities for exchange of goods. The ease with which money could be 
made by buying goods cheap and selling them dear may well have whetted 
an appetite which became a consuming passion for profit. Such merchants 
were the first bourgeoisie in the modem sense, actuated in their dealings by a 
consistent desire to become rich. Their activities heralded the dawn of capi¬ 
talism in modem Europe. 

In the course of time they settled at points convenient for their calling. 
It might be at a pass, by a river crossing, or near a monastery. As their 
numbers grew they banded themselves together into merchant guilds to 
safeguard for themselves monopoly of trade in their own towns or districts. 
From being carriers and rather disreputable pedlars and packmen, they 
became respectable merchants, and in time influential citizens of the towns 
which they helped to establish in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

“The history of European commerce,” says Pirenne, “... did not begin with 
petty local transactions which gradually developed in importance and in range. 
On the contrary, it began, in conformity with the stimulus which it received 
from the outer world, with long-range trading and the spirit of the big business— 
big in the relative sense. It was dominated by the capitalist spirit, and this 
spirit was even more potent in the beginning than later on. Those who initiated 
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and directed and expanded the commerce of Europe were a class of merchant- 
adventurers. This class was responsible for reviving urban life, and in this sense 
we must refer to this class the origin of the bourgeoisie^^ (A History oj Europe^ 
by Henri Pirenne, 1936, 213). 


THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE 

In Roman times and for centuries afterwards, there had been trade and 
urban life. The Mediterranean had been the highway of commerce joining 
east and west; but the advance of the Moslem power in the eighth century and 
its consolidation along the eastern, southern and western shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean checked trade and set up a barrier between the east, the source of 
the most precious things demanded by the wealthy European, and the west. 
Commerce declined and urban life languished. Trading enterprise revived at 
the end of the eleventh century, and the Crusades played a leading part in its 
revival. For two centuries, wave after wave of Christians advanced against 
the Moslem, harried their ships m the Mediterranean, and drove them east¬ 
wards whence they had come. Gradually Palestine and the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean were wrenched from their grasp. The wedge which the 
Moslem power had driven between east and west was dislodged. The paths 
of commerce were once more opened. 

The merchants of Venice were ready enough to seize the opportunity 
offered by the Crusaders for the extension of their trade with Constantinople 
and the eastern Mediterranean. Founded by fugitives at the time of the 
Lombard invasions, Venice now became the first merchant republic under the 
government of a Doge or Duke. From this point her pohey was direaed 
exclusively by commercial interests. Her merchants carried troops and stores 
for the Crusaders. In return they secured trading privileges. As a consequence 
they were able to establish trading-posts all along the eastern Mediterranean 
from Alexandria in Egypt to Constantinople, and to Trebizond on the Black 
Sea. From these “factories” as they were called, their galleys, laden with 
spices and silks, gold and silver ornaments, carpets and tapestries, precious 
stones and porcelain, goods which had been brought from Persia, India, and 
China, sailed back to Venice. From Venice the goods were distributed to 
western Europe by land and sea. The land route was over the Brenner and 
St. Gotthard Passes, the sea route by Gibraltar and the English Channel. 
Both terminated in the Low Coimtries, which thereby acquired great im¬ 
portance as an international market. 

The other centre of trade in the Middle Ages was the Baltic. It also owed 
something of its importance to Constantinople and the Far East. For a 
trickle of goods moved northwards up the river system of Russia to the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf of Finland. From the middle of the ninth 
century the Scandinavians were carrying on trade by way of the Dnieper. 
Two centuries later it began to decline. Their place in the Baltic was quickly 
taken by a group of German towns—notably Hmnburg, Bremen and Liibeck— 
which later formed a commercial alliance called the Hanseatic League. The 
Baltic countries had an economic importance of their own, because they pro¬ 
duced such commodities as tar, timber, salt, fur and fish, all of which were 
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in constant demand in other European countries. Hence the centre of eco¬ 
nomic activity in the Baltic moved westwards from Finland and Novgorod 
to Danzig, Liibeck and Hamburg. As the German towns gained in strength 
they established trading-stations abroad, the chief of which were in Bergen, 
London, and Bruges (Fig. 24). 

The meeting-place of Venetian and Baltic merchants was Flanders. Thus 
“the two commercial worlds, the northern and the southern, touched and 
intermingled,” says Pirenne. Of the two groups of merchants, the Italians 
were the more advanced, for they had learned much about the arts of finance 
in their dealings with the more highly civilized east. Banking, bills of exchange, 
lending money at interest, commercial partnerships and companies were first 
practised in Italy. From Italy knowledge spread northwards to Flanders. In 
the international market of Bruges, the chief commercial town of the Low 
Countries, merchants of other countries learned something of the machinery 
of capitalistic marketing. 

Here, then, was the beginning of capitalism in Europe. The merchants who 
took part in this trade were actuated by the profit motive. They bought cheap 
and sold dear, and they regarded difference of price as the reward of their 
service; but one must not exaggerate the importance of this trade. The mass 
of the people still pursued their agricultural occupations or handicraft un¬ 
touched by the new spirit. 


TOWN LIFE IN ENGLAND 

Once England had fully recovered from the disturbance to her national life 
consequent on the Norman Conquest, town life developed rapidly. Close 
contacts established with the Continent encouraged trade and the growth 
of municipal institutions. At first, many English towns were simply villages 
with no corporate life. Their citizens were indistinguishable from the 
peasantry of the countryside. As the years passed, some of the people devoted 
more and more of their time to crafts and less and less to agriculture. Gradu¬ 
ally division of labour arose between the growing town and the surrounding 
country. The weekly market was the institution evolved for the exchange of 
goods. Sometimes the growth of a particular town gained from its situation, 
which might be on some well-beaten track, or at some convenient river 
crossing, or where there was a good natural harbour. Sometimes it was the 
presence of a castle or a monastery or a cathedral which was the formative 
influence. 

However the town grew, its first essential was freedom from external in¬ 
fluence. Only in an atmosphere of such freedom could trade and crafts de¬ 
velop. To begin with, the inhabitants of these embryo towns were tenants or 
serfs of the neighbouring tord, and therefore subject to all the disabilities such 
status involved. Their first objective, therefore, was to secure freedom from 
the rule of the baron. They wanted to commute their services for money 
rents and to free themselves from feudal obligations. The struggle to secure 
this varied in intensity according to whether the lord was the King, or a lay 
baron, or the Church. Kings and many lords were usually glad enough to 
sell their rights for money, but the Church was difficult to deal with and 
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dung tenadously to its privileges, in some places for many centuries. A second 
objective of the townspeople was to be directly responsible to the Exchequer 
for their taxes, and to have the administration of justice in their own hands, 
thus excluding the King’s sheriff who was often an unscrupulous and 
tyrannical official. These privileges were usually secured by obtaining a 
charter from the Crown. The twelfth and thirteenth centuries were the 
golden age of charters. 

In these early days the chief trade of a town was with the surrounding 
countryside. Any long-distance trade was generally with other towns rather 
than with foreign countries. Thus the country tended to be covered not by 
one economic unit but by a great many grouped round the main towns. 
Since the town was the heart of the trade of its own district, control over 
trade was generally exercised, not by the State, but by the town authorities. 
Hence in each town those engaged in crafts and trade banded themselves 
into a merchant guild, which exercised supervision over economic affairs, and 
sought to maintain for its members a monopoly of the trade of the town 
and sometimes of the distria. Thus the typical member of the merchant guild 
was not the ‘^merchant” in our modem sense, but the craftsman who bought 
his own raw material, fashioned it into the finished article, which he then 
sold to the consumer. Sometimes he simply worked up material brought to 
him by his customer. In short, an3^one who did any buying and selling, 
whether craftsman or not, was regarded as a merchant. In the main, the 
medieval town was a classless society. 

There were, however, forces at work promoting social differentiation. 
Some members of the guild, either through profitable local transactions or 
through the appreciation of land values, became more wealthy than their 
neighbours. As their wealth increased they would devote their major activi¬ 
ties to the larger operations of commerce. Meanwhile, English craftsmen 
belonging to the same craft were forming guilds of their own, and as the 
number of these craft guilds increased, the parent body—the merchant 
guild—declined in importance imtil eventually it disappeared, or lingered 
on as the aggregate of the several craft guilds of the town. A wealthy member 
of the merchant guild who wished to resign his craft and confine himself to 
buying and selling found opportunities in foreign trade, hitherto largely in 
the hands of foreigners. 

The trade in spices, silks and other goods, which had its focus in the Low 
Countries, was obviously a fruitful field for such enterprise. Merchants en¬ 
gaged in it followed the time-honoured custom of forming their own guilds. 
By the fourteenth century there were a number of wealthy mercantile guilds— 
such as the Grocers, the Merchant Tailors, the Haber^shers, the Drapers 
and so on. The majority of their members were drawn from London, which 
curiously enough never appears to have had a merchant guild. As they in¬ 
creased in power they sought charters from the Crown, and this aroused 
much opposition, because they claimed the exclusive right to deal in certain 
commodities. The appearance of these mercantile guilds means that a class 
of merchants in the modem sense had now differentiated itself from the 
craftsmen. 

About the same time, English merchants were beginning to engage in 
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export trade. Across in Flanders there was a flourishing doth industry which 
far outrivalled that of other countries in the fourteenth century. The famous 
looms of Ypres, Bruges, Ghent, Mechlin, created a demand for fine wool 
partly supplied from the O)tswolds, Yorkshire and the Cheviots. In the 
collection and buying of the wool clip, in the transport of it across the seas to 
Flanders, many Englishmen rose to positions of great affluence and power. 
These men were merchants whose capital was invested in wool, and whose 
every operation was guided by the profit motive. Eileen Power has given 
us realistic pictures of some of these merchants, whose virtues and achieve¬ 
ments have been handed down to posterity in the magnificent brasses which 
can be seen in many parish churches in the Cotswolds and other wool- 
producing districts. 

“At Chipping Camden,” she writes, “lies William Grevel with his wife, 
late citizen of London and flower of the wool merchants of all England, who died 
in 1401, and his beautiful house still stands in the village street. At Northleach 
lies John Fortey, who rebuilt the nave before he died in 145R; his brass shows 
him with one foot on a sheep and the other on a woolpack, and the brasses of 
Thomas Fortey, Voolman,* and of another unknown merchant, with a wool- 
pack, lie near by.” 

The wool merchants formed a trading fraternity called the Merchants of 
the Staple. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was a very flourishing 
body. Membership was open to anyone who paid the fees and agreed to abide 
by the rules, but each member traded with his own capital. So it was not a 
joint stock company. The term staple literally means a market. The custom 
was to carry on the trade through an agreed port or ports, for in this way the 
operations of the merchants could be more easily regulated, and the collection 
of the King’s customs more conveniently effected. From time to time, different 
towns were chosen as the Staple, but from the end of the fourteendi century 
it was fixed permanently at Calais until that town was lost to England in 1658. 
By that time, however, the export of wool had greatly declined, and with 
it the importance of the Merchants of the Staple. The growth of the English 
cloth industry had created an expanding market for wool at home. The rise 
of the cloth industry led to the creation of another body of traders called the 
Merchant Adventurers. Eventually it claimed the exclusive right to export 
cloth. It was a more vigorous body than the Staplers, because it dealt with 
the products of an expanding industry. Its growA was slow; but by Tudor 
times it was a powerful and influential body, carrying on trade through 
Bruges, Antwerp and Hamburg. 

The Merchant Adventurers stood for the divine right of English merchants 
to carry on English trade, and for the privileges of its own members as against 
those of any other Englishmen. It fostered and fed the flames of nationalism 
in the sixteenth century. Its great rival was not the Merchants of the Staple, 
now a decaying body, but the German Hanseatic League, which still retained 
its privileged position in London, just as European powers enjoyed until 
recently settlements and extra-territorial rights in Shanghai and other eastern 
ports. Then, as now, such privileges were a challenge. After many acrimonious 
disputes and numerous political complications, the German merchants were 
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expelled from London. This happened in 1597. They were later allowed to 
return, but only on the same footing as other merchants. Meantime other 
English companies were formed to trade with Russia, Scandinavia, and the 
Levant. 

In Scotland and on the Continent capitalist development followed some¬ 
what different lines. North of the Border the merchant guild, or guildry, 
as it was usually called, was an exclusive body from a very early stage in its 
history. In the Guild Statutes of Berwick (twelfth century), for instance, it 
was ordained “that no butcher, as long as he chooses to practise his trade, buy 
wool or hides, unless he will abjure his axe and swear that he will not lay 
his hand upon beasts” (Guild Statutes, xxx). By the fifteenth century, exclu¬ 
siveness had been carried to such a degree that the craftsmen commenced 
to form guilds of their own. These were called Incorporated Trades. Between 
the guildrics and the incorporated trades a bitter feud was waged for several 
centuries, for in Scotland the guildries did not disappear with the formation 
of the craft organizations as had happened in England. On the one hand, the 
merchants sought to retain the monopoly of all buying and selling as well 
as of foreign trade. On the other, the craftsmen fought for the right of self- 
government and the right to deal in the articles which they made. In most 
Scottish towns compromises were arrived at in the late sixteenth century, 
but class warfare was waged for another two hundred years. The merchants 
of the Royal Burghs retained the control of foreign trade, which they orga¬ 
nized through the Convention of Royal Burghs. Like the English, they fixed 
on a staple town abroad; in this case it w^as Veere in Holland. This organization 
remained vigorous until the eighteenth century. It was not until 1846, how¬ 
ever, that the privileges of the guildry and incorporated trades were finally 
abolished. Thereafter they confined their attentions to provident and educa¬ 
tional objects, as tliey still do to-day. The close association of the guildry and 
town government throughout the centuries is marked to-day by the presence 
in most Scottish Town Councils of the Dean of Guild, the only non-elected 
member. 


THE RISE OF CAPITALISM IN INDUSTRY 

There were signs of class divisions within the craft guilds during the 
fourteenth century. They heralded the approach of capitalism in industry 
as distinct from commerce. The movement of people to the towns and the 
natural increase of population made the older established craftsman look to 
his rights and view with jealousy the increasing number of entrants into the 
crafts. In their hey-day the guilds had been largely classless bodies. A youth 
served his apprenticesWp, perhaps remained for a year or two as a journey¬ 
man, and then set up shop for himself as a master craftsman. Even before 
1400 this routine had ceased to work smoothly. There were complaints that 
the guilds were raising entry fees and in various ways restricting admission 
to the craft. Frequent disputes between masters and journeymen over such 
matters as hours and wages showed the existence of a clash of interest. 
The journeymen reacted to the new conditions by forming guilds of their 
own* These yeewnen or journeymen guilds foreshadowed the modern trade 
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union. At first, the older guilds tried to suppress tliem, and were aided in this 
by the municipal authorities and the State itself. Indeed an Act passed in 
1548 resembles in many ways the famous Combination Law of 1799. It recited 
that artificers 

“have made confederacies and promises and have sworn mutual oaths, not only 
that they should not meddle one with another’s work and perform and finish 
that another hath begun, but also to constitute and appoint how much work 
they should do in a day and what hours and times they shall work, contrary to 
the laws and statutes of the realm.” 

Sometimes the masters compromised by assigning certain functions to 
the journeymen guilds, which made them in effect subordinate parts of the 
craft guild itself. The significance of the yeomen guilds is that they mark 
the beginnings of the capitalist system in industry. Under the craft guild 
system the market was generally a local one, and division of labour between 
crafts was based on the production of finished commodities. A single craft 
stood between the raw material and the consumer. The weaver obtained his 
yam from the housewife, the traditional spiimer or spinster, and made cloth 
which he sold to the consumer. This simple state of affairs could not be 
permanent. 

There were two forces at work creating a more complicated economic 
system. First, there was the widening market. So long as trade was confined 
to the town it was easy for the craftsman to keep in touch with his customers. 
A wider market made this difficult, if not impossible. The final consumer of 
his goods might be in another town or another country. The craftsman 
could not hope to keep in touch with him or to carry through the whole 
transaction himself. By himself, he would be unable to finance the complete 
transaaion from the buying of the raw material to the selling of finished 
goods, because tliis would involve laying out money over a lengthy period 
of time. In other words, the time had come when there was room for someone 
with capital and knowledge of the market to act as intermediary between 
producer and consumer. 

Another circumstance operated to the same end. Division of labour tended 
to disintegrate the processes of production. The making of a single commodity 
came to be split up into several processes, each being occupied by a single 
craft. Thus we find distinct crafts of wool-combers, carders, weavers, fullers, 
dyers and drapers in the woollen industry. The production of cloth thus 
became the work of a group of separate crafts, many of which never came 
into direct contact with the consumer. This involved successive sales of partly 
finished goods; the combers selling wool to the spinners, the spinners selling 
yam to the weavers, the weavers selling grey cloth to the fullers and dyers, 
and so on. This stage of industrial development furnished the basis for the 
capitalistic control of industry. On the one hand, the subdivision of processes 
made the craftsmen more expert at their jobs, but it also created the necessity 
for some sort of co-ordination between the crafts. 

It was at this point that the capitalist merchant-employer came on the 
scene. He combined the functions of merchant and employer. He purchased 
the raw material, gave it out to the craftsmen, and then sold the finished 
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article. The craftsmen were in fact his employees. Though they generally 
worked at home or in their own workshops and with their own tools, they 
were dependent for employment on the merchant, who paid them on a piece¬ 
work basis. There were, of course, many intermediate steps and many varia¬ 



tions ill the development of this system. For example, a small dealer or mer¬ 
chant might get his raw materials on credit from a larger dealer, or the larger 
dealer might work on a aedit system with London merchants. But the general 
principle was the same—^the direction of the commercial side of this industry 
by the merchant, and ultimatelyj,the control of production as well. The Indus- 
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trial system thus created has been called the domestic or putting-out system. 
Under the guild system the industrial and mercantile functions were com¬ 
bined in the hands of the craftsman; under the domestic system these 
functions were separated. The merchant managed the commercial side 
directly, and left the craftsman a purely manual function. 

The domestic worker still owned his tools, and, to a certain extent, was his 
own master. He worked at home or in his own little workshop, but he no 
longer owned the materials on which he worked. He was in effect a wage- 
earner, working on a piecework basis for a capitalist employer. The market 
was the pace-maker and production for profit the power that moved the 
industrial system. The domestic or putting-out system first appeared on the 
Continent as early as the thirteenth centiuy. In Bruges, Ghent, St. Omer, 
Brussels, Lille, and Dinant, where the cloth industry flourished long before 
it was of any consequence in England, the capitalist merchant was a common 
figure. He purchased wool in bulk in England and Spain, had it sorted at his 
warehouse, and then gave it out to spinners who were paid a piece wage on 
returning the yam. Next it was given out to weavers, and later to other 
classes of craftsmen. Thus the merchant was really a big employer of labour. 
To be sure, the spinners and weavers worked in their own homes; but the 
finishing processes, like fulling and dyeing, were often done on the employer’s 
premises under his direct supervision. In Italy, the Florentine cloth merchant 
was also a big employer of labour. In the silk industry of Bologna and Lucca 
there was something approximating to a factory system, where women and 
children were employed to work machines driven by water-power. 

In Britain the domestic system appeared first in the woollen industry, and 
in course of time it became the predominant type of productive organization, 
and remained so imtil the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century. In 
terms of output, the domestic system was an advance over the guild system 
with its restrictive policies and its petty tyraimy. The new merchant-capitalist 
was impatient of petty localism, well suited to guild conditions but quite 
incompatible with the wider operations of commerce in which he was now 
concerned. He stood for the right of the merchant to carry on his business 
in whatever way he wished. The only restrictions he asked for were protection 
from the foreigner. In short, the transition from the guild to the domestic 
system coincides with the transition from what has been termed a town 
economy to a national economy. Some of the capitalists of the new eta went 
further. They stood for internationalism, for die right of the capitalist to 
carry on his business in whatever country he wished. In Elizabeth’s day, the 
domestic system was by no means universal, even in the woollen industry. 
The typical figures in England at this time were the peasant and the snM 
master-craftsman, employing his journeyman and one or two apprentices. 
Yet everywhere, in farming as well as in industry, there was evidence that 
the old social order was being gradually transformed by the rise of capitalist 
enterprise. The object of much Tudor social legislation was to check the 
resultii^ social ferment. 
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THE FINANCIER AND INDUSTRY 

Long before this time, peasant and small master were gradually coming 
imder the control of the financier. As Tawney points out, borrowing and 
lending were not new phenomena. The very structure of agriculture was 
based on waiting between sowing and reaping, and, therefore, credit trans¬ 
actions were common even in medieval times. All sorts of devices were used 
to circumvent the legal prohibition of usury. Quite apart from the great 
financial dealings of kings and nobles, monasteries, bishops and the papacy, 
which strike the eye at once, even a cursory glance at the life of a medieval 
manor or borough shows credit transactions springing spontaneously, even 
in a commercial backwater like England, from the ordinary necessities of 
humble people, who may curse the lender but who cannot dispense with 
loans.”^ In the towns there were native goldsmiths, and foreigners like 
Lombards who specialized in finance, but throughout the coimtry districts 
money-lending was simply a by-employment of the yeoman or the parson or 
the innkeeper. 

Though he was not dependent on the vagaries of the season, the crafts¬ 
man, like the peasant, was also dependent on the money-lender. Sometimes 
he required capital to set up shop, and having started to borrow found it 
difficult to leave off. He coiild carry a bigger stock of goods on borrowed 
money, and he could wait a httle longer for payment for his finished product. 
The money-lender preyed upon the fears and the economic necessities of the 
poor craftsman. He was, in short, ‘‘an insatiable usurer which gnaws the poor 
people daily to the very bones.” In a sense, the worst excesses of this system 
were a disease of the pre-capitalist era, for it was lack of capital and the 
absence of a developed financial organization that placed the small man in the 
clutches of the unscrupulous money-lender. 

The borrowings of such people fade into insignificance compared with 
those of the large landed proprietor. In the sixteenth century it was common 
for landowners to mortgage their estates or raise money in other ways to 
maintain their standard of living in face of soaring prices that followed 
debasement of currency and import of bullion from America. Meanwhile the 
merchants benefited from the rising prices. The class balance was being 
upset. As the merchant class rose to affluence and power, the landed people 
suffered. “For a considerable part of their land,” says Tawney, “the gentry 
are only the caretakers of the dty merchant.” Land passed from the old 
feudal nobility and petty squires to the new mercantile dass, which graduaUy 
acquired dominion over them by lending them the money they needed. 

By the sixteenth century the woollen industry had been largely trans¬ 
formed to a capitalist basis in the eastern and western counties. There was 
therefore ample room for the finander. Graziers required advances to enable 
them xo buy sheep. Large clothiers incurred a considerable outlay on stock 
given out to spinners and weavers. If the doth was destined for foreign 
markets, the dothier might have to wait for payment from the exporter. 
“At every point in the complex industry,” says Tawney, ‘Trom the breeding 
of sheep to the sale of doth, credit intervened to bridge the gap between the 

* A Discourse upon Usury» by Thomas Wilson, iuuo. R. H. Tawney, 1923, 20. 
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successive stages.” The complexity of the industry, the dependence of 
one part on another and on the mechanism of credit, made it specially 
vulnerable to political and economic shocks. Depression of trade brought 
widespread unemployment to weavers and great loss to merchants left with 
cloth on their hands. 

The establishment of this new order in the sixteenth century signalizes 
the triumph of a new class. The bourgeoisie came to secure an increasing share 
of local and national government. Tudor administrators at first looked with 
dismay on the rise of commercialism and the social ferment created by un¬ 
restricted pursuit of profit. They endeavoured to check the worst abuses, 
and tried to solve the problem by putting the clock back. They ordered 
enclosures to be thrown down, and sheep walks to be returned to tillage. 
They tried to restrict the number of looms a weaver might possess. In these 
and many other ways they strove to check the growth of the new system, but 
without avail. The forces they sought to control were too strong for them. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Changes taking place in the England of Tudor times were part of a wider 
economic revolution now rocking Europe to its foundations. For a century 
before Columbus crossed the Atlantic and Da Gama rounded the Cape, 
economic power was slowly moving from its medieval home in the Medi¬ 
terranean to the western seaboard of Europe. The south German towns, lying 
on the overland route, enriched themselves by the business of commerce. In 
particular, Flanders, meeting-place of Venetian and Hansard, steadily added 
to its already considerable commercial and industrial importance. The 
vigorous economic life of these regions could not be restrained in a strait- 
jacket of medieval trade restrictions. No longer content to confine themselves 
to their own cities, merchant-capitalists who had learned the arts of finance 
and trade from the Venetians looked farther afield for profitable investment. 
They found new opportunities by lending to monarchs and princes, by 
financing trade and by opening up copper and silver mines. As they grew 
in strength and economic importance, they became impatient of the Venetian 
monopoly of eastern goods. Economic necessity direaed the search for an 
alternative route to the sources of such goods. 

Such was the driving force. The ground was being tilled in various ways. 
Travellers and merchants were gradually amassing knowledge about the 
Far East and its potentialities. Some of the more prosperous ones possessed 
road maps, itineraries, word-books, and tables of comparative money values 
to serve their purpose anywhere between Venice and Pekin. We get a glimpse 
of the extent of knowledge thus acquired in the record of Marco Polo’s 
wanderings at the end of the thirteenth century. The long voyages round the 
Cape and to America owed much to new knowledge of navigation, astronomy 
and map-making; but such studies were themselves stimulated by the desire 
of seamen to desert beaten tracks and venture into imcharted zones. The 
discovery of an alternative route to the riches of the East did much to 
stimulate the great outburst of interest and inquiry into the problems of 
navigation. 
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“The Discoveries/’ says Tawney, “were neither a happy accident nor the 
fruit of the disinterested curiosity of science. They were the climax of almost 
a century of patient economic effort. They were as practical in their outcome as 
the steam engine.” 

Thus the Portuguese had already established a place for themselves in 
trade before Henry the Navigator (1394-1460) evinced his great interest in 
the science of navigation. His efforts were aided by earlier progress of ship 
construction and the use of the compass, already known to Norse navigators 
in the eleventh century. The story of the great geographical discoveries is a 
familiar theme. In 1487 Bartholomew Diaz reached the Cape, and in 1498 
Vasco da Gama reached Calicut in India. About the same time Columbus 
was planning to discover an alternative route to India, and in 1492 by crossing 
the Atlantic he discovered the West Indies and America. These vast dis¬ 
coveries came at a time when Europe was in the throes of transition from 
medieval to modem times. The rise of capitalism was shattering old rela¬ 
tionships, creating a new and powerful class of merchant-capitalists, and 
bringing the influence of the market to bear on sleepy communities which 
had changed but little for centuries. 

Needless to say, there were vast stretches of Europe quite unaffected by 
the new forces. But in Italy, Germany, the Low Countries, and England, 
change was rapid and profound. A new spirit of inquiry, grovring interest 
in the physical world, desire to break with tradition and apply reason to the 
problems of everyday life, were simply different facets of one and the same 
social pattern. The rise of capitalism, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
grov^ of nationalism, cannot be dissociated. Intellectual ferment was closely 
associated with the expanding material framework of society. The methods 
of capitalism infected ^ departments of life, notably scientific inquiry, when 
the invention of printing about 1450 prepared the way for the spread of 
knowledge. 

Under the strains and stresses of these new forces, Europe was called to 
face the consequence of the great geographical discoveries. Oriental produce 
could now be shipped in larger quantities and at lower cost direct to Lisbon. 
From Mexico and Peru silver flowed to Spain. Expanding commerce and the 
greater volume of goods carried alilte required financing and distribution 
throughout Europe. Neither the Portuguese nor the Spaniards had the imder- 
standing of economic affairs to do this. It was left to German and Flemish 
capitalists to add this trade to their already substantial business activities. 
The new commerce naturally gave an advantage to countries on the Atlantic 
seaboard. So it was to the Low Countries that south German financiers and 
capitalist merchants now moved to carry on their business. Bruges took 
second place to Antwerp with its better harbour and ready access to the sea. 
With a rapidity that astonished contemporaries, Antwerp rose to be the 
economic hub of the universe, gathering to itseff the old trade in English 
doth, German fustians and Hungarian copper, as well as the new trade in 
spices from the East. Her own industrial hinterland, home of the fine cloth and 
munitions industries of Europe, added to her greatness. Its most typical 
institution was its bourse or produce exchange; its dominant personnd, the 
international finander. 
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Antwerp symbolized the spirit of the new age. It stood for freedom for all 
to trade on equal terms even with its own citizens. Over the portals of its 
great international exchange was inscribed the significant dedication: Ad 
usum Mercatorum cuiusque gentis ac linguae. Ehrenberg says this was the 
first world produce market. The business of buying and selling was done by 
means of securities wi±out actual exhibition or physical transfer of the goods 
themselves. What made this possible was steady and abundant flow of 
commodities, and the nature of goods adapted to grading and to selling by 
sample. English cloth and eastern spices, especially pepper, which the 
Portuguese sold in bulk to German syndicates, were the chief commodities. 
The transport and marketing of all ^s produce required capital, and this 
gave the great financiers their greatest opportunity. 

Capital resources were concentrated at Antwerp, and at lesser financial 
centres such as Lyons, Venice, Frankfurt, Paris, Rouen, Strasburg, Seville, and 
London, all of which were knit together into a compUcaied and sensitive 
financial organization by the residence of representatives of the great finan¬ 
ciers, The common medium of exchange w as the bill on Antwerp which could 
be readily cashed in any of these commercial centres. As the scale of opera¬ 
tions extended, the variety of their business increased. The great Fugger 
House is typical of the times. They began as merchants in their own home¬ 
town of Augsburg, where they dealt in spices, silks and woollen goods. Like 
other great merchants of the time they had a warehouse in the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi in Venice. Later they added bill discounting to their busmess. 
This activity brought them into mining, because a prince’s best security was 
mining rights in his territory. At the height of their power they had agents in 
all the great towns of Europe.* 

Naturally this complex international economic system got a powerful 
stimulus from geographical discoveries which increased the scale of trade 
and offered tempting new opportunities for big profits. An important facet 
of the discoveries was abundance of precious metals from the New World. 
In the fifteenth century, Europe was faced with a gold and silver famine. In¬ 
creased trade (which marked the end of the Middle Ages) and spread of a 
money economy, strained a situation already serious. Under the stimulus 
of the rising prices of silver and gold, capital turned to the problem of in¬ 
creasing the output of European mines. In the sixteenth century the mines in 
the Tyrol and in Geijmany were worked with increased vigour and with more 
cflBdent equipment. From the early years of the century, a gradually in¬ 
creasing stream of gold and sil^^er flowed fi:om the New World to Spain. Then 
came in 1545 the discovery of the Potosi silver mines of Peru, followed soon 
afterwards by that of mines in Mexico. The stream became a torrent. Between 
1521 and 1660 about 18,000 tons of silver and about 200 tons of gold were 
sent in government ships to Spain. A considerable quantity must also have 
been smuggled into Europe. 

By whatever means they came, the ultimate eflFect was to raise the general 
level of prices, a process already in operation through the debasement of 
the currency. E. J. Hamiltonf shows that Spanish prices rose threefold in 

* See Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renamance^ by Richard Ehrenberg, 
translated by H. M. Lucas, London, 1928. 

f American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain^ 19S4. 
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the sixteenth century.* For the years 1601-10 they averaged about times 
the mean of 1501-10. The bullion did not all remain in Spain. Gradually it 
spread over Europe. Everywhere the effects were the same. At the beginning 
of the Qvil War, for instance, prices in England were 3-5 times higher than 
in 1501-10. Rising prices, which continued down to about 1660, had far- 
reaching results. Many forms of economic activity were stimulated, but the 
general effects varied from class to dass. Wage-earners and land-owners, 
whose incomes did not readily respond to changes of money value, felt the 
pinch. Many landed people got into the dutches of money-dealers, and much 
land passed into the hands of the new bourgeoisie^ who could not fail to make 
money as prices rose. The merchant class benefited most from the price 
revolution, but capitalist enterprise in minin g and manufacture shared in the 
proceeds. Complaints of profiteering were common. Both at home and 
abroad the State tried to check the worst abuses. 

In England the Statute of Artificers, passed in 1563, was designed to “yield 
unto the hired person, both in time of plenty and in time of scardty a con¬ 
venient proportion of wages,’’ lYevious Statutes were repealed, because they 
had fixed maximum rates, now declared too small and “not answerable to 
the time respecting the advancement of prices of all things.” Under the 
new law Justices of the Peace had authority to fix new maximum rates, and to 
review them each Easter, taking into account “the scarcity and plenty of the 
time.” But the Justices were landowners whose main sympathies lay with the 
employers rather than with the wage-earners. In practice, the Act was often 
used to check the upward urge of wages. The real wages of masons, for 
instance, fell by half between 1500 and 1600. In short, the general economic 
effect of the rising prices was to stimulate trade and industry by increasing 
the margin between costs and selling prices. Those who suffered most were 
those whose incomes did not readily adjust themselves to the new standards. 
There is little doubt that the price revolution contributed to the rapid progress 
of capitalism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The fall in costs, 
however, as Nef points out, was possibly due as much to technological 
advances as to the fall in the purchasing pDwer of money. Otherwise increas¬ 
ing disparity between wages and prices would have checked consumption 
and ultimately production itself. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS AND TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE 

It is a mistake to imagine that the capitalist control of industry was unim¬ 
portant xmtil the industrial revolution. The domestic or putting-out system, 
which we have already discussed, was essentially capitalist, and it was the 
dominant system from Stuart days until 1800. In his book The Rise of the 
British Coal Industry (London, 1932), Professor Nef has shown that there 
was a remarkable growth of industry and a steady expansion of capitalism 
during the first half of this period at least. 

“This industrial development,” he says, “not only involved a remarkable 
growth in the output of many commodities j there were also technical improve¬ 
ments and changes in organization which, together with the evidence of a rapid 
growth, leads us to suggest very tentatively that tlie late sixteenth and seven- 
* The rise would be still sleeper if reckoned in the debased currency. 
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tecntb centuries may have been marked by an industrial revolution only less 
important than that which began towards the end of the eighteenth century” 
(i, 165). 

Meantime there was a surprising increase of large-scale production, 
especially in coal-mining, copper-mining, iron-smelting, metal-work, glass 
and shipbuilding. There was also rapid growth in the extent and complexity 
of the cottcn industry during the period from the Dissolution of the Monas¬ 
teries to the outbreak of the Gvil War. 

“The forces of rapid change then set in motion,” says Professor Nef (“The 
Progress of Technology,” Econ. Hist, Rev,:, October 1934, 4), “continue 
throughout the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, but it is not until 
the second half of the eighteenth century that the pace again becomes as fast as 
it had been during Shakespeare’s lifetime.” 

The causes of this remarkable industrial expansion are complex. Some 
writers place the main emphasis on the price revolution following the importa¬ 
tion of bullion from ±e New World. This view gained support from the 
valuable researches of Professor Earl J. Hamilton into price changes in Spain. 
Since wages seldom keep pace with rising prices, the price revolution increased 
profits by widening the margin between wages and selling-prices. In the view 
of Professor Hamilton, the large profits thus obtained over a long period 
stimulated capitalism. In his Treatise on Money^ Lord Keynes gave this his 
support. Contrariwise, Professor Nef believes that too much emphasis has 
been placed on prices, and that the fall in costs was largely due to techno¬ 
logical advances, to an increase in the scale of production, and to the discovery 
and use of new supplies of raw material such as calamine, alum, and especially 
coal. There was in fact a fall in real costs, and it was a major factor in the 
situation. 

One of the striking features of the hundred years that ended with the Civil 
War is the introduction of industries entirely new to England, or hitherto 
insignificant. Before the death of Elizabeth, mills for the production of paper 
and gunpowder, foundries for the production of cannon, sugar refineries, 
alum and copperas factories and sdtpetre works had been established in 
England. All of them were of quite a different order from the usual sort of 
industries at this time. Unlike spinning and weaving or smith-work, which 
were not beyond the capacity of the ordinary craftsman, the new industries 
involved comparatively large outlays of capital for plant and equipment. 
Another type of enterprise established in the same period was the copper and 
brass industries. So large was the capital required, and so extensive their 
operations that they were conducted from the first by large joint stock com¬ 
panies. In 1568 the Mines Royal Company was incorporated to mine for 
precious metals in England and Wales. It opened copper mines in Cornwall 
and Cumberland, and established smelting-works in South Wales and Cum¬ 
berland. A German firm of Augsburg, an offshoot of the Fugger provincial 
house, subscribed half of the capital, and sent over smelters and various other 
experts (Fig. 25). 

In 1569 the capital of the Mines Royal was £20,400, consisting of 24 shares 
of £850 each. Cecil, Elizabeth’s principal Secretary of State, the Earl of 




FIG. \V2. LINEN MANUFACTURE. 

(Knight's Cyclopaedia of the Industry of All Nations, 1851.) 

Because of its sticky nature flax is a more difficult fibre to handle than cotton; 
and application of machinery to its use therefore came later. Various preliminary 
processes such as scutching and heckling preceded spinning of flax, and it was 
particularly difficult to adapt these to power-driven machinery. This illustration, 
dated ISf)!, shows a large mill where all these processes are in full swing. 
As for other textiles, power-weaving came after power-spinning. 

(See p. 181) 
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FIG, 41 . THE BANKER AND HIS WIFE. 

{Qiiintin Matsys,) {The Louvre,) 

This famous picture by Quintin Matsys, the Antwerp artist, depicts an early 
sixteenth century banker and his wife. Coins were then the only form of money, 
and the art of coining was not very far advanced. So the banker had to be 
continually on the alert for light-weight and counterfeit coins. Here the banker 
with his wife are intently engaged on this task. 

(See p. 
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FIG. 42 . THE BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
{By pcn}tissio7i of Sir Francisi Grants Bart,) 


Notice the address—Leyden. Francis Grant, whose bill this is, first studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and then went, like many Scots students of the time, to Leyden 
University. To get money from his father in Scotland, he draws a bill on his father for 
the money to be paid to Sir James Calder for Mr. James Gordon, merchant in Rotterdam. 
With this credit Gordon, who cashes the bill for Grant’s benefit, can buy goods in Scotland. 

(See p. I) 
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FIG. 44. BANK OF SCOTLAND NOTE OF 1723. 

{By permission of the Natiotial Museum of Antiquities of Scotland.) 

The Bank of Scotland was established in 1 GOo, the year after the Bank of England. 
Both issued notes such as this one. At first they were made out to individuals, 
like modern cheques, but with the difference that they were for round figures. 
Since they were payable in cash on demand they were known as convertible 
notes. The goodness of a note, of course, depended on the reserve of cash in 

the bank’s coffers. 

(See p. 225) 



FIG. 45. BANK OF ENGLAND^ GREAT HALL. 

{Rozvlandson and Pugin, The Microcosm of London, 1808-9, permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
This massive structure symbolized the power of the Bank of England, The imposing appearance of the Great Hall 
was designed to give confidence to customers. Tellers and other officials, complete with top hats, sit behind liigh 

grills, while the stream of customers comes and goes. 
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FIG. 47. England’s treasure by forraign trade, 1604. 

This title page contains the motto of the eighteenth century mer- 

own time. Thomas Mun, 
member of^e East India Company, was himself a great London 
mercl^t His argument amounts to this. The extent of foreign 
of national prosperity. If exports exceed 
imports, the Mance will be paid in bullion; and a country with a 
good store of bullion is a strong country. If the reverse occurs, 
ruin is inevitable. 

(See p. 241) 
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Pembroke, and the Earl of Leicester, were shareholders. The Queen herself 
showed a lively interest in its proceedings. From the beginning, this industry 
was run on what one might term factory lines, with large numbers of wage- 
earners employed at the mines and the smelting-works. A complementary 
concern, foxmded on the same lines, was the Mineral and Battery Society. 
Chartered in 1568, it undertook to find calamine (an ore of zinc), hitherto 
unknown in England, to make brass (a combination of copper and zinc), and 
to introduce the processes of wire manufacture and battery. The latter in¬ 
volved the employment of many water-power driven hammers, some of them 
weighing 500 lb. These two companies ultimately amalgamated. Until the 
end of the seventeenth century, ^ey controlled the mining of copper, the 
production of copper and brass, and the manufacture of wire and battery 
goods.* 


LARGE-SCALE ENTERPRISE 

Technological advances were not confined to these industries. “A far 
greater number of work-people and a far larger amount of capital,” says Nef, 
“were drawn into large-scale enterprise by the extensive changes in old 
industries than by the introduction of these ‘new’ manufactures.” The in¬ 
creased demand for coal resulting from acute wood shortage directed attention 
to improvements in technique. Before this time, coal had been mainly dug 
from the outcrops; and mining concerns, whether of coal or tin, had usually 
consisted of small partnerships of working miners. Increased demand for 
coal made it necessary to sink shafts to depths of twenty and sometimes forty 
or fifty fa±oras. This in turn called for use of machinery for pumping water, 
raising the mineral to the surface, and providing for ventilation. Capital was 
necessary for all this. So the mining industry soon became highly capitalized. 
Between the accession of Elizabeth and the Civil War, thousands of pounds 
went into mining, especially into coal-mining, in England and Scotland. 
Some mining concerns were now large companies emplo 5 dng scores and 
sometimes hundreds of miners. Before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the annual output of a mine had seldom exceeded a few hundred tons. 
By 1640, in the north and midlands of England, and along the shores of the 
Forth in Scotland, there were collieries producing 10,000 and 25,000 tons of 
coal. 

In some industries less vitally affected by technological advances, the 
same tendency towards large-scale production was also in evidence. Dis¬ 
tillation of salt from sea-water, for instance, had long been associated with 
the coal industry, but the scale of the enterprises was small, and there was 
considerable dispersion of the industry. Growth of population and increasing 
uses of salt gave it a stimulus to expansion, encouraging concentration at a 
few favoured spots, such as the mouths of the Tyne and Wear, and the 
Firths of Forth and Qyde. Small-scale production, Nef tells us, gave place to 
plant involving expenditure of hundreds of poimds. As early as 1589, one 
was established on the Wear which claimed to employ three hundred men, 

* See H. Hamilton, English Brass and Copper Industries to ISOOy London, 192ti. 
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and to have a capital investment of 3(^4^0CK). In soap-boilings too, the 
tendency was to production on a large scale, and to a lesser extent in lime¬ 
burning and brewing. 

In two other important industries, large-scale capitalist conditions ob- 
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Time Chart 9: Expansion of Capitalism 

tained. Shipbuilding had for centuries involved large capital outlays. The 
employment of wage-earners expanded under the stimulus of international 
rivalry and the development of overseas and coasting trade. Even in the 
textile trade, despite its predominantly domestic character, industrial capi¬ 
talism was common in the finishing processes such as fulling, dyeing, and 
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bleaching. Before the Restoration, coal was extensively used for these. There 
was, therefore, a very large increase of capitalist production in the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and factory conchtions were much more 
common than we used to suppose. The forces of industrial change were in 
full flood—expanding population and trade, technological advances and the 
use of coal. 


THE PASSING OF THE AGE OF WOOD 

The nineteenth century is often called the age of coal. The centuries before 
1750 may aptly be named the age of wood. For houses, tools, potash, ships, 
iron-smelting, and for many other uses, wood and wood charcoal was in 
constant demand. When Elizabeth came to the throne the shortage of timber 
was becoming serious. Its price rose sharply, and far exceeded the general rise. 
Commission after commission inquired into the subject, and all reported on 
serious deforestation in every county. In Scotland the situation was just as 
acute. In 1621 it was reported that many people had 

“bene constrayned not onlie to cutt doun and distroy thair policie and planting, 
bot thair movable t 3 nnimer worke, to mak fyre of it . . . and in mony placeis 
the trade of brewing and baiking for want of fyre is neglectit and cassen up” 
(Nef, i, 159). 

All the evidence goes to show that before the Union of 1603 a serious wood 
famine existed in England, Wales and Scotland. On the Continent there were 
also signs of scarcity, though the real crisis appeared in Britain first of all. 
The scarcity of timber in Britain was due to an expanding population whose 
demands for wood were many and varied. The most serious effects of the 
wood famine were experienced by the iron industry. By the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign it was checking progress. By the Civil War the production of iron had 
been brought to a standstill. All sections of the metallurgical industries were 
not equally affected. The situation was most acute in smelting and forging 
which employed wood fuel. In the finishing processes, such as slitting and 
roUing-miils, or in smith’s work, coal was used. All the efforts of iron¬ 
masters were directed to the problem of how to use coal in the furnaces and 
forges. Success did not come until the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The significance of the wood famine depends especially on the fact that 
Britain was forced to work her coal resources earlier than other countries. 
The success she achieved goes far to explain her economic superiority among 
the nations of the world on the eve of the industrial revolution. 


CAPITALISM IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

In the Lancashire cotton industry, as Wadsworth tells us, economic 
changes in Elizabethan and early Stuart times were scarcely less important 
than between 1760 and 1832, when the factory system of spinning so rapidly 
established itself. In his accoimt of seventeenth-century capitalism he writes ;* 


* Wadsworth and Mann, The Cotton Industry and Industrial Lancashire, 29. 
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“Like the trading oligarchy of a mediaeval town, the clothiers, mercers, and 
linen drapers of Manchester formed a substantial bourgeoisie^ whose members 
filled in rotation the ofi&ces of the manorial borough, and were closely connected 
by ties of marriage, apprenticeship, and partnership.” 

George Chetham is typical of the capitalists of the time. In 1610 he in¬ 
vested £320 in his master’s business, which was concerned with “the buyinge 
and sellinge of Lynnen clothe commonlie called Stopport (Stockport) 
clothe ... the buyinge and sellinge of Cotton Wooll or Cotton Yame 
and ... the buyinge and sellinge of Woollen Clothe commonlie called 
Frizes, Whites, Ruggs and Bayes.” A few years later he joined with 
his younger brother in carrying on the same sort of business. He purchased 
cotton in London, and had it sent by carrier to Manchester. Some was sold 
retail in small lots; but most was advanced on three or six months* credit 
to fustian-makers and weavers in the country. In theory the weavers were 
independent, but in practice they had to depend for their raw materials on 
Chetham, who financed them. As his wealth increased, he employed his 
surplus capital for the purchase of land, and in credit transactions. Chetham 
and his kind, who generally called themselves clothiers and drapers, were in 
effect large capitalist mid^emen. They bought raw cotton and marketed 
the finished product. So the weavers were wholly dependent on their services. 


“The cotton and fustian dealer,” says Wadsworth, “stood in a peculiarly strong 
position towards the producer to whom he gave credit for his purchase of raw 
material and whose goods he bought. Through these credit bonds the economic 
dependence of the producer on the middleman was close, and was intensified 
as the volume of trade grew. By the last twenty years of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury . . . tlie putting-out system was in full vigour” (36). 

From being distributors of raw materials, purveyors of credit, and buyers 
of finished goods, the dealers in course of time came to control production as 
well. At the end of the seventeenth century the putting-out system was wide¬ 
spread. The draper or clothier employed spinners and weavers in their homes, 
and he often employed direa wage-labour in the finishing processes, such as 
calendering and dyeing, which required capital equipment. The rapid pro¬ 
gress of industrialism, which Professor Nef has done so much to elucidate, 
slowed down about 1640. One major reason for this was the Qvil War, which 
brought great disturbance to economic life and very seriously interfered with 
marketing. The rise of prices slackened, and by 1660 had spent its force. Then 
came the Anglo-Dutch War, the Great Plague, and the Great Fire, which 
completely disorganized the economic life of the metropolis. From the 
Restoration period until about 1750, the progress of capit^sm was slower 
than it had been in the previous himdred years. There was a fresh spurt just 
before 1700 in both Scotland and England. In Scotland it came to an end 
in the ill-starred Darien Scheme, and in England in the speculative crash of 
1720. Though the pace of economic change was slower, there was stiU con¬ 
siderable progress, especially in the metal industries, in coal-mining, and in 
the Lancashire cotton industry. 
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THE EVE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Just before the beginning of the second phase of capitalism in Britain, 
industrial organization presents a picture of immense variety, but the pre¬ 
vailing pattern is the same. Over the greater part of industry capitalism had 
established itself, either in the domestic form or as the factory system. In the 
textiles, especially in spinning and weaving, the domestic system was the rule. 
For instance, a witness before a Parliamentary Committee in 1713 declared 
that he and his son hired five or six thousand persons in Middlesex, Berkshire 
and Worcestershire for making sail cloth “when in full work.’’ In the 
cotton industry it was the common practice for merchants of Manchester to 
employ large numbers of weavers in and around the town. They had agents 
called “putters-out” who provided the weavers with material and took back 
the finished webs. In the woollen industry of the eastern counties as well as 
in the west coimtry, this system was general. It was also common in the linen 
industry of Scotland, John Forrester, manufacturer at Stirling (1742-9), 
purchased fliax and employed spinners and weavers over a wide area. He had a 
warehouse in Glasgow, and exported his finished cloths to the Plantations, 
Another “manufacturer,” Duncan Grant of Forres, carried on the linen 
industry from the Great Glen to Aberdeenshire. He purchased flax both at 
home and abroad, gave it out to be spun, through ids agents, called “in¬ 
takers,” who lived in the various villages over this wide area, and took back 
the yam, which he sent to manufacturers in Aberdeen and Glasgow. 

At the time of Defoe’s Tour, in the woollen industry of the West Riding 
the typical figure was the independent handicraftsman. The movement of 
the times, however, was towards the spread of the domestic system, already 
well established in the worsted industry. The final processes generally 
involved large amounts of capital and this, of course, meant conditions 
approximating to factory production. The owner of linen bleachfields (Fig. 26) 
or dye-works not only had large capital employed in land and plant, but 
employed people on the spot as well as many domestic weavers who supplied 
the cloth for weaving. For instance, Sandeman, a weU-known bleacher in 
Perth, had extensive bleachfields where he employed wage-earners. He also 
had agents as far north as Inverness and Cromarty. They in turn employed 
domestic workers in spinning and weaving, thus providing cloth for the 
bleachfields. Even within the domestic section of the textile industries, 
however, the forces making for industrialism and the faaory system were 
already in full vigour. The Dutch loom for the manufacture of ribbon and 
small wares, invented towards the end of the sixteenth century, was in 
common use in England before 1700. It was expensive, so beyond the pocket 
of the ordinary weaver. The man with capital could invest in several such 
looms, house Aem together, and employ workpeople under his direct super¬ 
vision. In silk-throwing there was an embryo factory system soon after 
the establishment of Loombe’s famous Derby factory in 1721. This repre¬ 
sented an investment of £30,000 and gave employment to three hunted 
hands (Wadsworth and Mann, 105,304). 

Long before the industrial revolution, capitalist production was thoroughly 
established in the metal indxistrics and in coal-mining. The growth of the 
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market in populous towns, at great distances from mining districts, led to 
the investment of large amounts of capital in the coal trade, while in the actual 
mining large outlays were the rule. The growth of company organization 
provided opportunities for control of industry by a few powerful financiers. 
This was specially true of coal-mining, copper-smelting, brass manufacture 
and iron-smelting. Moreover, all the modem devices of integration, amalga¬ 
mation and combination were common in the early eighteenth century. The 
copper-smelters of South Wales were referred to as “the confederated 
buyers” or “associated smelters” as early as 1730. In the seventeenth century 
the coal industry of the Tyne district was organized in partnerships which 
regulated production, and so constituted an anticipation of the modem 
cartel. Before 1760 capitalism was thus advancing at every point. The ground 
was prepared for its ^al phase, modem industrialism and faaory labour. 



CHAPTER VII 


TRIUMPH OF INDUSTRIALISM 


“What is the use of your spun shirts? They hang there by the 
million unsaleable.” (carlyle) 

We live to-day in an age of steel, electricity, light metals, oil, plastics, 
aviation, a world of large-scale production, big combines, and technological 
advances. The citizen anxious to form sound judgments on social questions 
surveys a bewildering scene of petty economies in government and wholesale 
waste in industry, of vast unemployment, and of gigantic opportunities for 
constructive hmnan effort. We grow up with knowledge of the increasing 
power of industry to produce goods for the satisfaction of human needs. 
We no longer take the status quo for granted. We expect something better 
for our children and for our old age. According to our lot in life as workers 
by hand or brain, we are outraged by maladjustments of distribution or 
tardy application of the newest knowledge. Prospecting the possibilities 
from different directions, not always with reciprocal sympathy for our 
several sources of dissatisfaction, trade unionists, technicians and admin¬ 
istrators become intolerant of the functionless shareholder and those 
who manipulate the money-machine without regard to the needs and in¬ 
clinations of the mass of mankind. Such uneasiness and such expectation is 
a new feature of human life. For countless millennia men and women have 
lived and died without questioning the permanence of the state of life into 
which they were bom. If they have revolted agamst temporary grievances, 
they have done so with the hope of restoring supposedly better conditions 
enjoyed by their forefathers. Two centuries ago, no vistas of collective 
human achievement stretched into the future in the consciousness of ordinary 
men and women. In this chapter and the next few we shall try to understand 
the immediate background of this change. 

In the last chapter we traced the story of capitalism to the eve of the 
industrial revolution. This was no arbitrary resting-place. Though dates 
have little significance for social history, the middle of the eighteenth century 
definitely marks the beginning of a new period of rapid economic and socM 
change. Contrasted with what came before, the centiny between 1750 and 
1850 has charaaeristic features which justify a label. We call it the industrial 
revolution. We now know that capitalism was well established in Britain 
before this time. It was largely a mercantile type, but we have seen that 
industrial capitalism bad emerged in the metal industries, in mining, and 
in several odier types of enterprise. In view of these facts some economic 
historians have gone so far as to say that we should cease to speak of the 
industrial revolution, but this is a Httle pedantic. By long usage the term 
has come to mean a sufficiently definite stage of social evolution.* 

What, then, are the main characteristics of this period? One is greatly 
increased employment of power-driven machinery and therewith the spread 
* On this sec H. L. Beales, The Industrial Revolution, 1928. 
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of the factory system. In the previous stage of capitalism, it was common for 
the domestic worker to own the tools he used. With the cmpIo 5 rment of 
costly machinery, this is no longer possible. The capitalist provides machinery 
and employs workers on his own premises under his own direction. The 
factory takes the place of the workshop. This goes with a second charaaeristic 
of the period, industrial concentration and urbanization. 

Water was the first source of power used to drive machinery in the mills. 
Wliile the pull of the commercial centres like Manchester or Glasgow tended 
to draw the mills to one place, much dispersion was still inevitable, because 
they had to be built in river valleys, and the fall of water at any point pre¬ 
vented concentration. The employment of the rotary steam-engine, slowly 
coming into use before 1800 and swiftly afterwards, eliminated the forces 
making for dispersion. Factories crowded into the towns where coal supplies 
and abundant labour were readily obtainable. Coal was not only a source 
of power, it was also fuel for the iron industry and for the household. Small 
wonder that the coalfields exerted a tremendous attraction. The Black 
Country, south Lancashire, the North-East, and Lanarkshire bear witness 
to devastating eflFects of the supremacy of coal. Urbanization proceeded at 
a reckless pace, storing up social problems that still aw^ait solution. The 
following figures of population tell their own story: 



1801 

1831 

1851 

Manchester-Salford .. 

95,000 

238,000 

401,000 

Birmingham .. 

71,000 

144,000 

233,000 

Leeds. 

53,000 

123,000 

172,000 

Sheffield 

46,000 

92,000 

135,000 

Bradford . 

13,000 

44,000 

104,000 

Oldham . 

22,000 

61,000 

72,000 

Bolton. 

18,000 

42,000 

61,000 

Halifax .. 

12,000 

22,000 

34,000 

Glasgow 

84,000 

202,000 

329,000 

Paisley. 

j 17,000 

i 31,000 

1 48,000 

Dundee 

26,000 

45,000 

79,000 

Aberdeen . 

18,000 

58,000 

72,000 

Greenock . 

17,000 

28,000 

37,000 


The countryside poured its people into the nearest industrial town. While 
doubtless there was some long-distance migration, as from the north to 
London or from the Highlands to Glasgow, in the main^ the movement 
was mostly short-dis^ce. The towns of Lancashire drew recruits from 
Lancashire and Cheshire; those of Lanarkshire drew on the country around 
them and on the adjacent counties. Thus the towns were filled with rural 
people, unaccustomed to congestion and routine of urban life. Tremendous 
social problems were thus created, problems of town government, of health 
and sanitation, of education, of over-crowding, and of slums. 

* Labour Migration in England, by A, Bedford; Scotland's Shifting Population, by 
D. F. Macdonald. 
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Habit and tradition made it diflScult for these country folk to adapt them¬ 
selves to town Ufe, especially to factory employment. The nature of factory 
life, the discipline, the strain of machine production, were hard enough for 
town dwellers. For country people they were almost unbearable. Hammond 
tells of a cotton mill near Manchester, where the spinners who worked in 


1823, at a temperature of 80-4 degrees, were subject to the following 
penalties:* 

s. d. 

Any spinner found with his window open.10 

Any spinner found dirty at his work.10 

Any spinner found washing himself .. . . .. . . .... 1 0 

Any spinner leaving his oil can out of its place .. .. .. .. 10 

Any spinner repairing his drum banding with his gas lighted .. .. 2 0 

Any spinner putting his gas out too soon •. .. .. .... 1 0 

Any spinner slipping with his gas lighted .. .. .. . . ..20 

Any spinner spinning with gaslight too long in the morning .. . - 2 0 

Any spinner having his lights too large for each light .. .. .. 10 

Any spinner heard whistling.10 

Any spinner being five minutes after last bell rings .. .. .. 10 

Any spinner being sick and cannot find another spinner to give 

satisfaction, must pay for steam per day .. .. .. .. 6 0 


In this factory, said the employees, “they work fourteen hours per day, 
including the nominal hour for dinner; the door is locked in working hours, 
except half an hour at tea-time; the workpeople are not allowed to send for 
water to drink, in the hot factory; and even the rain water is locked up, by the 
master’s order, otherwise they would be happy to drink even that.” 

Hours were just as long under the domestic system. Indeed, the regularity 
of the factory day was an advantage; but it had a harshness and rigidity 
which the workers hated. As a writer put it in 1832, 

“whilst the engine runs the people must work—men women and children are 
yoked together with iron and steam. The animal machine—breakable in the 
best case, subject to a thousand sources of suffering—is chained fast to the iron 
machine, which knows no suffering and no weariness” (quoted Hammond, 21). 

CAUSES OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The fact that the industrial revolution occurred first of aU in Britain 
has a very significant bearing on the present economic position of this 
country. It is therefore important to be clear about why Britain led the way 
in industrialism. It was not due to the operation of any one circumstance. 
Expansion of commerce stimulated, and itself was stimulated by, industrial 
developments; but this was not peculiar to Britain. A swift increase in 
population was the common experience of all European countries; yet Britain 
alone at the close of the eighteenth century commenced her industrial 
revolution. Nor can we say that inventions were the primary cause, for 
many of them were the result of changes in technique, and important dis¬ 
coveries were the outcome of scientific and technological advances extending 
over the previous century. 

* The Town Labourer^ 1920, 19. 
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A conjunction of various circumstances favourable to change gave Britain 
the start. Alone among the nations of the world she possessed overseas 
markets and an expanding commerce, a growing population with a rising 
standard of living, a scientific movement, political stability, a certain measure 
of isolation from the political turmoil of Europe, relative freedom from 
medieval restrictions and internal customs barriers, and, very important, 
abundant coal resources which were already well developed in the eighteenth 
century. In no other countr}^ were all these circumstances present at the 
same time. The United States and Germany had to wait until the late nine¬ 
teenth century, and Japan tmtil the twentieth, before conditions were ripe 
for the second phase of capitalism. At the present moment we hear the first 
rumblings of the industrial revolution in India and China. 


THE AGE OF INVENTION 

Widespread interest in invention and technology in the eighteenth century 
was partly due to the spirit of inquiry and experiment which we can trace 
back to the Great Navigations and partly to the needs of an expanding 
population with a rising standard of living which made urgent the production 
of more food and manufactured goods. The specific problems of food supply, 
of power, of coal mining, of cloth manufacture, of bleaching, and a host of 
others provided the subjects for scientific and industrial research. They 
canalized a growing interest in sdentific inquiry. They gave it a purpose 
and incentive to greater endeavour. Science flourishes when there is wide¬ 
spread consciousness of the problems to be solved, and a cultural environ¬ 
ment which encourages inquiry and research. The nature of the scientific 
advances made in the eighteenth century is a reflection of the great social 
problems of the time, and the cultural environment established by the 
preceding revolutions was propitious. From the point of view of lan^ord, 
farmer and industrialist, it was a pa 3 dng proposition to introduce improve¬ 
ments and to encourage invention. 

Widespread interest in invention was characteristic of the time. While 
Arkwright, Crompton, Watt, and other well-known figures were engaged in 
their own tasks, Aere were Uterally thousands of others working with equal 
ardour to solve the same or similar problems. There were many local and 
national societies organized for stimulating and rewarding invention, such 
as the Society of Arts in 1754, with prominent inventors and business 
people such as Arkwright, Boulton and Wedgwood among its members. 
The last two were prominent in the Lunar Society of Binnii^ham, and their 
names appear on the list of original fellows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
James Watt, Junior, was prominent in the Philosophical Society of Man¬ 
chester. Meanwhile contemporary newspapers and periodicals were full of 
accounts of invention. There were tedmical journals, encyclopaedias, and 
dictionaries of arts and sciences. The patent records tell the more practical 
side of the story. The number of inventions registered between 1760 and 
1789 was vastly greater than in the preceding century and a half (Bowden, 
Industrial Society in England^ 1926, 12). 
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1700-09 

22 patents 

1760-69 

92 patents 

1710-19 

38 


1760-69 

206 „ 

1720-29 

89 


1770-79 

294 „ 

1730-39 

66 

yi 

1780-89 

477 „ 

1740-49 

82 

yy 




The prominence usually given to such men as Watt, Darby, Arkwright, 
and Crompton makes for a misleading interpretation of social development, 
and in particular of the whole movement of technology.* Discoveries of the 
eighteenth century were particular applications of scientific knowledge ac¬ 
cumulated over the previous two centuries by direct association of science 
with practical problems. Development of coal-mining focused attention on 
problems of pumping and ventilation, resulting in discoveries about air, 
about pressure—in fact, they prepared the way for the invention of the 
steam engine. The story of Watt and the kettle is not only mythical but 
fantastically wrong-headed as a view about the way in which invention 
advances. The separate condenser did not come like a bolt from the blue. 
It was the straightforward outcome of knowledge accumulated since the 
days of Boyle, and pressure of the urgent practical problem of economizing 
heat. 

So also Darby’s discovery of how to use coal to smelt iron was the cul¬ 
mination of a long series of experiments necessitated by the scarcity of wood, 
and Murdock’s first practical use of coal gas in 1792 was based on knowledge 
painfully end dangerously acquired in the process of mining since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Great advances in chemistry, stimulated by the problems 
of coal-mining, of agriculture, of warfare, of metallurgy and of bleaching, 
were likewise the outcome of experiments stretching back to the early days 
of the Royal Society. For instance, the military use of gunpowder neces¬ 
sitated supplies of saltpetre, and how to secure adequate supplies was a 
major practical problem in the days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. Scouring 
of stables and manure dumps for saltpetre, the common method of getting 
it before the East India Company began to ship large supplies to England, 
directed attention to the importance of nitrates in cultivation. Glauber’s 
discovery that saltpetre can be used as a fertilizer was a happy combination 
of peaceful agricultural practice and the lethal demands of the munitions 
industry. Research into the food of plants and the study of the natural 
history of salts got a new stimulus. When it became profitable to apply the 
new agricultural knowledge, as it did especially firom about 1750 onwards, 
farming was revolutionized, and further inquiries into the science of agri¬ 
culture followed (Hogben, 406). The revolution in bleaching associated 
with the manufacture of sulphuric add and chlorine was also the outcome 
of industrial inquiry and experiment connected with metal alloys, pottery, 
farming, as well as with bleaching itself. 

The second half of the eighteenth century cannot therefore be regarded 
as an island in. time. Its debt to the previous two centuries is eloquent 
testimony to what scientific progress owes to the stimulus and direction of 
sodid needs. The great industrialists were not only anxious to use the fruits 

* See Science far the Citizen, 
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of discovery, they played a very active part in encouragement of research. 
Wedgwood’s interest in chemistry, geology and thermometry arose from his 
pottery work, which involved the analysis of different sorts of clay, and the 
production of a variety of colours for his finished products. In a letter of 
1767, quoted by Hogben, Wedgwood writes: 

‘‘I am going on with my experiments upon various earths . . . many of 
my experiments turn out to my wishes and convince me more and more of the 
extensive capability of our manufactures for further improvement . . . such a 
revolution is at hand and you must assist in and profit by it.” 

Wedgwood himself became a Fellow of the Royal Society, carried on 
correspondence wi± Priestley, and along with Boulton assisted Priestley 
financially in carrying out his experiments. The famous Lunar Society of 
Birmingham was a meeting-place of industrialists and scientific workers. 
“I dined yesterday at the Lunar Society (Keir’s House),” wrote Boulton to 
Watt, “there was Blair, Priestley, Withering, Galton, and an American 
‘rebel,’ Mr. Collins. Nothing new except that some of my white Spathos 
Iron ore was found to contain more air than any ore Priestley had ever 
tried, and, what is singular, it contains no common air, but is part fixable 
and part inflammable” (quoted Hogben, 430). In the same circle of friends 
and partners. Dr. Roebuck, less well known but not less outstanding among 
the inventors of the period, was more particularly interested in the chemistry 
of metals. He founded sulphuric acid works in Birmingham and Prestonpans, 
was a partner in founding the Carron Iron Works, leased coal-mines in 
Stirlingshire and gave his financial support to Watt in his experiments 
wi± the steam-engine. On his recommendation, Boulton took Watt into 
partnership when he wanted power at his Soho Works and at the Cornish 
copper mines. 

THE IRON INDUSTRY 

From Elizabethan times the vital problem of the iron industry had been 
to free itself from what Ashton calls “the tyranny of wood and water.” In 
these days the industry was literally fleeing to the wilderness to escape 
destruction. It migrated from Sussex, its traditional home, to the Midlands, 
to Shropshire, South Wales, Cumberland, and even to the Highlands of 
Scotland, where some Cumberland ironmasters set up furnaces at Inver- 
garry in Inverness-shire in 1727. These movements illustrate to what des¬ 
perate straits the industry was reduced for want of fuel; but it was beyond 
the ingenuity of Lancashire to make an iron works pay in the Highlands. 
The Invergarry Minute-book closed in 1736 with the significant entry: 

“Expenses with Gentlemen and Creditors that came for Money and got it 
not, £2 : 12s; lid.” 

In 1709, Abraham Darbv, of Coalbrookdalc Iron Works, discovered a 
method of using coal to smelt iron (Fig. 27). It had limitations. Not until 
1750, when his son improved on it, did iron-masters become enthusiastic 
about ooke-iron. A new age began in Scotland with the founding of QqrQp 
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Iron Works in 1769, the first one in the country to use coal and native ores. 
Before the close of the century it had become the greatest munition works in 
Europe. Furnaces make pig-iron or cast-iron, which contains carbon and is 
brittle. To make wrought or malleable iron, capable of taking the strains and 
stresses of the new machine age, more heating and hammering were needed 
to remove the impurities. This process was carried on in the forges. Here 
too the urgent problem was how to use coal instead of wood. Several in¬ 
ventors contributed to the solution of the problem. The final step was taken 
by Henry Cort in 1785.* 

The inventions of the Darbys and Cort freed the iron industry from its 
dependence on wood. Since coal was now the fuel, the industry was attracted 
to the mines. Industrial concentration followed dispersion, and large-scale 
production was at length possible. On the basis of these technological 
changes, the British iron industry advanced rapidly. In 1788 the total output 
of pig-iron was about 68,(XK) tons In 1796 it was 125,400 tons, in 1806 
about 250,000 tons, and in 1830 about 678,000 tons. Britain led the way, 
and between 1806 and 1832 her export of wrought iron quadrupled. Else¬ 
where in Europe the small charcoad furnace lingered on until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Britain had thus entered the new age of coal and 
iron at least half a century before other countries. 


POVTER 

Another of the great technological problems of this period had also a 
connexion with coal. How to get rid of water in mine workings was so urgent 
that the industrial advance of Britain demanded a solution. The solution 
was the first stage in the evolution of the steam-engine. The use of steam 
at the close of the seventeenth century marks the beginning of the modern 
era of power production. 

Before this time, and indeed long afterwards, the fall of water had been 
used to turn wheels which supplied power to grind com, to blow bellows 
at the iron furnaces, to drive pumping or stamping machines at the mines, 
and to move the hammers at battery works and fulling mills. Wind was 
used to grind com, and, of course, from time immemorial until the Victorian 
era it had supplied the driving power of ships. Some undertakings used 
animals to turn windlasses geared to machines. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the expansion of the metal industries and of coal-mining resulted in a wide 
extension of the use of water power; its value was limited by local conditions. 
Where mines had no adequate supply of water, deep shaft mining was 
impossible. Since the weight of air is only sufficient to raise water about 
thiity-thrce feet, pumps in deep mines have to be used in relays, a cumber¬ 
some procedure not adapted to use of water power. Thus one of the major 
technological problems of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
how to tap a more satisfactory source of power. It was the subject of much 
discussion and experiment in the early meetings of the Royal Society. 

Though the possibility of using steam power to rotate a wheel was known 
to the Alexandrian world, the knowledge was not put to practical use until 
* See T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution^ 1924. 
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the close of the seventeenth century. The most crying need was for an 
effective pumping machine^ and scientists rubbed shoulders with men of 
affairs in devising a remedy. The necessary theoretical knowledge was 
advanced by such men as von Guericke, Hooke, the Marquis of Worcester 
and Papin, who collectively contributed the idea of the vacuum and the 
cylinder and piston. One of the first fire engines, invented by Savery in 
1695, was called the Miners^ Friend^ or An Engine to raise Water by Ftre^ 
It was based on the idea that steam condensed in an enclosed vessel creates 
a vacuum. Newcomen (1712) followed with a more effective steam-engine 
which combined the idea of the condensation of steam in an enclosed vessel 
and Papin’s idea of a cylinder and piston. His invention was called “the 
atmospheric engine” because it used atmospheric pressure to depress the 
piston after creation of a vacuum within the cylinder by condensation of 
steam. The piston was coupled directly to the pump handle without the 
intervention of any wheel The Newcomen engine soon became popular in 
the mines. By 1720 many were at work. Later in the century it was used 
at copper mines, as well as at Boulton’s works in Birmingham, and at Wedg¬ 
wood’s pottery works in North Staffordshire. At the two latter works the 
steam-engine was used to pump back the water that turned the water wheel. 
Apparently, this phase in the transition from water to steam power was 
quite widespread, as the following citation from a recent brochure on 
Samuel Crompton'* indicates: 

“There is one old cotton-spinning mill which was built actually in the town 
of Bolton, and of which a portion still exists, known as the Bradshawgate 
Cotton Mill. It was built by James and William Carlisle, and was situated on 
the outskirts of the town on the Manchester Road. . . . 

“The most interesting thing about the early days of this mill was the method 
of driving. The faaory, which was most probably built about 1792, was, 
unlike most other factories, not situated on any stream of water, and conse¬ 
quently was obliged to find some other power for driving the machinery. The 
power chosen was a combination of water and steam; a lodge was built con¬ 
taining a plentiful supply of water, and a steam-engine of the beam type 
pumped the water on to a water wheel which turned the machinery; the water, 
after descending the wheel, was conveyed back to the reservoir. This was 
probably the first steam-driven mill, if such it may be called, in Bolton.” 

Newcomen’s engine opened a new era in the history of power. It was 
now possible to work deep mines; and to abolish the cumbersome relays of 
pumps. One of the main hurdles in the full utilization of our coal resources 
was thus surmounted. At the same time it had a great disability. It was 
extraordinarily wasteful. In order to create a vacuum within it, cold water 
was sprayed into the cylinder. This was not necessarily a serious matter at 
the pit-head, where coal was plentiful, a fact which explains why Newcomen’s 
continued to be used at coal-mines long after Watt had patented his steam- 
engine. Still, it was a serious matter where coal was not plentiful, as at the 
copper mines in Cornwall. Besides this defect, Newcomen’s engine had 
another. It was geared to the other end of a beam working on a swivel; a 

* p. S9, published by Dobson Sc Barlow, Ltd., Kay Street Works, Bolton, England, 
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counterweight was necessary to pull it slowly up again. There were thus 
two defects to be remedied, the tremendous waste of heat caused by cooling 
the cylinder at each stroke, and the delay incurred by the mechanism for 
raising the piston. It was to these problems that Watt applied his ingenuity, 
when instruaed to repair a model of the Newcomen engine for the 
lectures of Professor Black, himself outstanding as a pioneer of heat measure¬ 
ment. 

Watt’s remedy for the first defect was the separate condenser. This he 
patented in 1769. It is significant that the people who financed his experi¬ 
ments were Dr. Roebuck and Matthew Boulton, both of whom had interests 
in mining. When Roebuck went bankrupt, Boulton persuaded Watt to join 
him in partnership in the famous Soho Works, Birmingham. Another 
manufacturer interested in the invention was Wilkinson, the ironmaster, 
whose improved method of boring cannon was of great service to Watt in 
the construction of cylinders for his pistons. Indeed the first Wan engine 
was used to blow the blast at Wilkinson’s iron works. Immediately afterwards, 
two engines were dispatched to copper mines in Cornwall. The remedy of 
the second defea of the Newcomen model was to couple the piston to a 
wheel by what had before been the pump handle. The invention of the 
rotary device in 1782 made it more feasible to use steam power to drive 
machinery in faaories. Three years later, the first rotary steam-engine was 
installed in a conon mill. Before 1800 mines, iron works and cotton mills 
were the chief users of Watt’s engines. 

A very important technical improvement was incorporated in Trevithick’s 
engine in 1800. The Newcomen engine had used atmospheric pressure to 
drive the piston in one direction only. Watt’s invention of the separate 
condenser eliminated wastage of fuel to heat up the piston at each stroke 
and eliminated delay involved thereby; but it did not use the direa power 
of steam pressure, which can be applied both to drive the piston forwards 
and backwards. The substitution of direa pressure for atmospheric pressure 
working against a vacuum entailed further economy of fuel and greater 
speed of rotary motion. 

Introduction of steam power into industry at the close of the eighteenth 
century was thus the culmination of work extending over more than a 
hundred years. At first its progress was slow, because effective and workable 
steam-engines could not be manufactured until a new craft of engineering 
had emerged and fresh machine tools had been invented. Those who had 
adequate water power continued to use it for many years to come. As late 
as 1830 a third of the cotton industry drew its power from water, and in 
1850, a seventh. During these two decades, however, steam power rapidly 
gained ground, because engineering was becoming a highly skilled craft 
which could furnish adequate machine tools of appropriate accuracy for the 
task. 

The possibilities of steam power in transport were easy to envisage. 
Wan himself had toyed with the idea of an engine to drive a wheeled carriage, 
a popular topic of discussion in the Lunar Society. In 1786 William Syming¬ 
ton, a Scottish engineer, patented a marine engine, and a few years bter he 
experimented on the Forth and Qyde Canal with a model made at the Carron 
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Iron Works. In 1807 Robert Fulton used a Soho engine to drive the first 
steamer on the Hudson River in the United States, and in 1812 Henry 
Bell, who had been working independently, sailed his Comet down the 
Clyde. By the twenties the steamer was getting into the coasting trade, and 
in 1833 the Canadian Royal William crossed the Atlantic under her own 
steam. In 1840 the Cunard Company was founded by Samuel Cunard, a 
Canadian, and Robert Napier, a Glasgow engineer. 

Meantime George Stephenson, engine-wright at a colliery near Newcastle, 
was planning a locomotive to replace horses on the rails which had long 
been in use as wagon-ways. In 1814 he succeeded in making a locomotive 
haul coal wagons to the T3me six miles away. Eleven years later he used 
an improved locomotive on the Stockton and Darlington Railway. In 1826 
a Stephenson locomotive was employed on the Monkland and Kirkintilloch 
Railway in Scotland At first these short lines were conneaed with coal¬ 
pits, but with improvements in locomotives, and especially after the suc¬ 
cessful opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line in 1830 with a speed 
record of 36 miles an hour, it was clear that a new means of transport had 
come into being. The thirties saw numerous railway schemes put into 
operation. By 1850 a new system of communications was firmly established 
in Britain. Canals were neglected and stage-coaches were laid up. Steam 
power had achieved its crowning triumph. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

One outstanding consequence of the extension of steam power was rapid 
establishment of the factory system in the cotton industry. In the spinning 
section this occurred in the last twenty years of the eighteenth century. 
It was the most spectacular conquest made by industrial capitalism. As we 
have seen, the putting-out system was typical of the industry before this 
time, except in the finishing stages. There only, something approaching a 
faaory system prevailed. In 1733 Kay invented the flying shuttle, which 
increased the output of the weaver. This upset the balance between spinning 
and weaving. It now required four spinners to supply one weaver with yam. 
Henceforward every effort was made to improve the simple spiiming-wheel 
with its one spindle (Figs. 28 and 29). 

The well-lmown spinning inventions were the climax of more than a 
generation of persistent effort. Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny, consisting of 
8 and later of as many as 120 spindles, quickly redressed the balance between 
spinning and weaving. About the same time, in 1769, Richard Arkwright 
patented a power-driven spinning-machine, called the water-frame, on the 
lines of earlier inventions of Paul and Wyatt. The faa that his patent was 
challenged and eventually annulled in 1785, illustrates the point that invention 
is “usually a social produa and not the sole creation of one mind.” This 
invention was important because it involved the use of inanimate power, 
and thus paved the way for factory production. His first cotton-spinning 
machine was set up at Cromford in 1771, and especially after the annulment 
of Arkwright’s patent, numerous other mills were started in Lancashire 
and in the Glasgow area. Meantime Crompton’s invention of the spinning- 
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mule, later adapted to power, facilitated the spinning of fine yam and so 
enabled British manufacture to rival the fine muslins of India. 

These inventions profoundly affected the work of women. Factory 
machinery now supplemented the cottage spinning-wheels. The transition 
was rapid. By 1810 hand-spinning of cotton was practically dead, and the 
cotton industry had become ±e premier industry of England as well as of 
Scotland, Scarcity of yam had first directed attention to improvements in 
the spinning process. As a consequence of these inventions, the hand-loom 
weavers could not now cope with the tremendous output of the mills. They 
became aristocrats of labour, because their services were everywhere in 
demand. Since weaving is a much more complicated process than spinning, 
it is not surprising that a power-loom was not easy to produce. Cartwright 
patented a power-loom of sorts in 1785, but it was of no use to industry 
until improved some twenty years later by Horrocks and RadclifFe. By the 
end of the Napoleonic War, power-weaving was making headway in the 
manufacture of coarse cloths. As late as 1840 there were still thousands of 
hand-loom weavers engaged in the finer branches of the industry; but they 
were fighting a losing battle. As the power-looms advanced from coarse to 
finer work, the hand-loom weavers were driven to the wall. The faaory 
system triumphed, but at a terrible cost to the weavers. The most highly 
skilled hand-loom weavers—like those in the Paisley shawl trade—continued 
to fight on till fashion decreedtheirextinctionduringthel880’s(Figs.30and31). 

Improvements of the bleaching process illustrate the close contemporary 
collaboration between scientists and manufacture; and emphasize the vital 
part played by chemistry in eighteenth-century economic progress. The 
common method of bleaching was to treat the doth with alkaline potashes, 
prepared by incinerating charcoal, and then to spread the cloth on the grass 
where the sun acted on it. The whole process took several months, and this 
applied to linen as well as to cotton. Fmther progress of the textile industries 
therefore depended on speeding up this routine. Scardty of wood made 
urgent the production of alternative sources of alkali. The basis of the 
advance was the commercial manufacture of sulphuric acid. Roebuck and 
Qarbett, who were in close touch with the technical problems of metallurgy 
in Birmingham, went some way to attain this object when they set up a 
manufactory of sulphuric add in Birmingham in 1746, and at Prestonpans 
three years later, to exploit the new and more economical lead chamber 
process. Francis Home, Professor of Materia Medica at Edinburgh University, 
who, in his own words, was studying “how far chymistry will go in settling 
the prindplcs of agriculture,” was also attracted to the diemical problem of 
bleaching. In 1758 he was awarded a medal by the Board of Trustees for 
his researches in this subject. In 1765-9 his own process was being used by 
a Lancashire firm. Nevertheless bleaching remained a long and tedious 
business. The next step was the discovery of the chlorine process by BerthoUct 
in 1785, and the introduction of it into Glasgow three years later by James 
Watt. Success was immediate. Now doth coxild be bleached in a few days 
instead of the few months previously required. At the dose of tte 
century, Tennant of Glasgow started the coxximerdal production of bleaching 
powder. 
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THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

By the combined effect of so many technological advances, industrial 
capitalism made rapid headway. The iron industry soon settled at the coal¬ 
fields, whose attractive power was very strong because it was uneconomical 
to transport coal more than about fifteen miles. The new power and the 
new methods of production increased the scale of production. Thus the 
capital of the Carron Iron Works rose from £12,090 in 1760 to £150,000 in 
1771, Mr. Court {The Rise of the Midland Industries^ 1600-1838^ 1938) 
shows how rapidly the unit of production in the iron industry of the Midlands 
increased. Early in the century the largest Shropshire furnace produced 
500 tons per annum, and the smallest 200 tons. In 1788 the average output 
was 1,100 tons; in 1796 about 1,500 and in 1806, 1,900 tons. 

In the host of trades which made finished goods in metal, the domestic 
type of organization persisted. For instance, nail-making, a particularly 
important Staffordshire trade, remained in the hands of a large number of 
small handicraftmcn and domestic workers. Chainmaking retained its 
domestic character down to the present century. In the nineteenth century 
Sheffield was full of small people and some, such as scythe and sickle makers, 
had plots of land. Theic were countless trades, divided and subdivided. 
For the making of scissors there were five, for files, four. There were distinct 
trades of table-knife forgers, hafters, grinders, cutters, pressers; spring-knife 
blade forgers, spring forgers, scale forgers, hafters, grinders, etc. They 
usually had their own workshops and owned their own tools, but they were 
generally employed by merchants.* In the course of the century the factory 
system advanced in every direction, but some industries were more easily 
conquered than others, and the small man has managed to hang on in many 
trades with a persistence that would have surprised Karl Marx. 

While the factory system and power production made rapid headway in 
cotton-spinning, and was pretty general by 1800, weaving succumbed slowly. 
In 1830 there were between 55,000 and 60,000 power-looms and 240,000 
hand-looms. In the cotton mills the worst features of the new industrialism 
prevailed—long hours, insanitary conditions, child labour, and all the 
horrors of factory life being repeated in India and the Far East to-day. 
Large numbers of pauper children were at first employed. Consigned to 
their employers at the age of seven or upwards, they were bound until the 
age of twenty-one, boarded in the employer’s prentice-house. Even in a 
good mill the hours were 74 a week, or over 12 a day, Saturdays included. 

An early attempt to control this exploitation was die Health and Morals 
of Apprentices Act of 1802. In the early nineteenth century, however, the 
employment of pauper children was an infamy destined to solve itself. 
The adoption of the steam engine drew the factories to the towns, where 
there was an abimdant supply of “firee” child labour. But conditions for the 
free were just as bad. Children worked long hours under the eye and often 
the lash of the overseer, sometimes starting work at six or seven years of age, 
and working for 14 or 15 hours per day for six days a week. Meal hours 
bad often to be given up to the cleaning of machinery. Robert Owen did 
^ Sec The Cutlery Trades, by G. I. H. Uoyd, 1913, 445. 
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pioneer work in the improvement of the lot of the children at his New 
Lanark Mills. He stopped the employment of pauper children, regulated 
and shortened the hours of others, and established schools. Largely through 
his efforts, the first Factory Act was passed in 1819, but it was the mere 
shadow of the Bill he proposed. Conditions in the factories long remained 
deplorable. Let us hear the evidence of the faaory workers before the 
Committee on Factory Children’s Labour, in 1831-2 (quoted English Economic 
Historyy Select Documents^ ed. Bland, Brown and Tawney, 1914, 510): 

5047: At wliat time in the morning, in the brisk time, did those girls go to the 
mills? 

In the brisk time, for about six weeks, they have gone at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and ended at 10, or nearly half^-past, at night. 

6049: What intervals were allowed for rest or refreshment during those nine¬ 
teen hours of labour? 

Breakfast a quarter of an hour, and dinner half an hour, and drinking a 
quarter of an hour. 

6051: Was any of that time taken up in cleaning the machinery? 

They generally had to do what they call dry down; sometimes this took 
the whole of the time at breakfast or drinking, and they were to get 
their dinner or breakfast as they could; if not, it was brought home. 

6054: Had you not great difl&culty in awakening your children to this excessive 
labour? 

Yes, in the early time we had them to take up asleep and shake them 
when we got them on the floor to dress them, before we could get them 
off to their work; but not so in the common hours. 

6063; The common hours of labour were from 6 in the morning till half-past 
eight at night? 

Yes. 

6064: With the same intervals for food? 

Yes, just the same. 

6065: Were the children excessively fatigued by this labour? 

Many times; we have cried often when we have given them the little 
victualling we had to give them; we had to shake them, and they have 
fallen to sleep with the victuals in their mouths many a time. 

6072: Did this excessive term of labour occasion much cruelty also? 

Yes, with being so very much fatigued the strap was very frequently used. 

6073: Have any of your children been strapped? 

Yes, every one; the eldest daughter; I was up in Lancashire a fortnight 
and when I got home 1 saw her shoulders, and 1 said, ‘'Ann, what is 
the matter?” She said, “The overlooker has strapped me; but,” she 
said, “do not go to the overlooker, for if you do we shall lose our 
work.” I said I would not if she would tell me the truth as to what 
caused it. “Well,” she said, “I was fettling the waste, and the girl I 
had learned had got so perfect she could keep the side up till I could 
fettle the waste; the overlooker came round, and said, ‘What are you 
doing?’ I said, T am fettling while the other girl keeps the upper 
end up’; he said, ‘Drop it this minute’; she said, ‘No, I must go on with 
this’ ”; and because ^e did not do it, he took a strap, and beat her 
between the shotilders- . . • 
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6080: What was the wages in the short hours? 

Three shillings a week each. 

5081: When they wrought those very long hours what did they get? 

Three shillings and sevenpence halfpenny. 

5082: For all that additional labour they had only 7Jd. a week additional? 

No more. 

5083: Could you dispose of their wages, when they had received them, as you 
wished; did you understand that? 

They never said anything to me; but the children have said: ‘Tf we do 
not bring some little from the shop I am afraid we shall lose our 
work.” And sometimes they used to bring a bit of sugar or some little 
oddment, generally of their own head. 

5084: That is, they were expected to lay out part of their wages under the truck 
system? 

Yes. 

Such was the testimony of Samuel Coulson. Let us now listen in to the 
evidence of Elizabeth Bentley (Fig. 32). 

5127: What age are you.^ 

Twenty-three. 

5128: Where do you live? 

At Leeds. 

5129: What time did you begin to work at a factory? 

When I was six years old. 

5130: At whose factory did you work? 

Mr. Busk’s. 

5131: What kind of mill is it? 

Flax-mill. 

5132: What was your business in that mill? 

I was a little doffer. 

5133: What were your hours of labour in that mill? 

From 5 in the morning till 9 at night, when they were thronged. 

5134: For how long a time together have you worked that excessive length of 
time? 

For about half a year. 

5214: You are considerably deformed in your person in consequence of this 
labour? 

Yes, I am, 

5216: At what time did it come on? 

I was about 13 years old when it began coming, and it has got worse 
since. . . . 

6216: Were you perfectly straight and healthy before you worked at a mill? 
Yes, I was as straight a little girl as ever went up and down town. 

6217: Were you straight till you were 13? 

Yes, I was. 
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5218: Have you been attended to by any medical gentleman at Leeds or in the 
neighbourhood? 

Yes> I have been under Mr. Hares. 

6219: To what did he attribute it? 

He said it was owing to hard labour, and working in the factories. 

Even by the middle of the century, there was a host of trades outside the 
tcjctile and metallurgical industries hardly touched by the factory system. 
The boot and shoe factories of Northampton, of Stafford and of Kilmarnock 
were growing in importance, but there were still countless small shoemakers 
who made what they sold. In the building trades there were scores of small 
employers who had started as journeymen, as indeed there are to-day. 
The country smith carried on his occupation as his father had done before 
him. Even in the textiles there were out-workers, handicraftsmen and 
domestic workers by the score in the second half of the century—sweated, 
tmderpaid, and working under intolerable conditions. It was of such workers 
that Hood sang his Song of ike Shirt: 

“With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch—Stitch—Stitch! 

In poverty, himger and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch. 

She sang the Song of the Shirt.’* 

THE AGE OF COAL AND IRON 

The nineteenth century was an age of coal and iron. Coal was fuel and 
power. It was also light. For many centuries oil and fat from animals and 
fish had been the only substances used to give man artificial light. Continental 
chemists had experimented with coal gas before William Murdock, a Scots¬ 
man in the employment of Boulton, lit his office at Redruth, in Cornwall, 
in 1792. At the peace celebrations of 1802, Murdock lighted up the Soho 
Works in Birmingham with gas. Shortly afterwards, several people in Glasgow 
fixed up retorts, and lit their offices and shops. The critics rejected the new 
light: 

“We thankful are that sun and moon 
Were placed so very high 
That no tempeartuous hand might reach 
To tear them from the sky. 

Were it not so, we soon should find 
That some reforming ass 
Would straight propose to snuff them out. 

And light the world with Gas,” 

Soon after the end of the Napoleonic War, the chief towns were using 
gas, but Manchester alone had a municipal gas works. The many domestic 
and industrial demands for coal resulted in a phenomenal extension of mining. 
It was, says Ashton, “a headlong, almost devastating expansion,” due not 
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SO much to technological advances as to the stupendous consumption of a 
rapidly increasing population whose country was becoming overwhelmingly 
industrial. Technical advances connected with drainage, ventilation and 
haulage, by means of steam power reinforced the effect of growing demandp 
By 1825 some mines were worked to a depth of a thousand feet, but there 
were a great many shallow ones, and open working persisted in different 
parts of the coimtry. In the northern counties of England, in Scotland and 
in Wales, some of them still retained sloping drifts or ladders used by miners 
who carried coal in baskets perched precariously on their heads. 

Some districts employed women for this laborious and dangerous work. 
Whether machinery was installed or not depended on costs and navvy labour 
was cheap and easy to exploit. Below ground the problem of haulage was 
variously tackled; but women and children usually did most of the work. 
A Commission of 1842 disclosed a etate of affairs which made Britain gasp. 
Child labour was plentiful and was shamefully exploited. 

“Girls,” says the Sub-Commissioner, “regularly perform all the various 
offices of trapping, hurrying, filling, riddling, tipping, and occasionally getting, 
just as they are performed by boys. One of the most disgusting sights I have 
ever seen was that of young females, dressed like boys in trousers, crawling on 
all fours, with belts round their waists and chains passing between their legs, at 
day pits at Hunshelf Bank and in many small pits near Holmfrith and New 
Mills; it exists also in several other places.” 

Children were commonly employed to open and to shut ventilation traps. 
They were compelled to sit for hours in niches cut out in the coal, where 
their work, in the words of the Commissioners, was ‘‘solitary confinement 
of the worst order.” The conclusions of the Royal Commission sum up this 
deplorable state of afiairs. Of coal mines they say: 

(1) That instances occur in which children are taken into these mines to 
work as early as four years of age, sometimes at five, and between five and 
six, not unffequently between six and seven, and often from seven to eight, 
while from eight to nine is the ordinary age at which employment in these mines 
commences. 

(2) That a very large proportion of the persons employed in carrying on the 
work of these mines is under thirteen years of age; and a still larger proportion 
between thirteen and eighteen. 

(3) That in several districts female children begin to work in these mines at 
the same early ages as the males. 

(4) That when the workpeople are in full employment, the regular hours 
of work for children and yoimg persons are rarely less than eleven; more often 
they are twelve; in some districts they are generally thirteen and in one district 
they are fourteen and upwards. 

These revelations were immediately followed by the first Mines Act of 
J842. This prohibited underground employment of women and girls and of 
boys under ten without diminishing the net output of the industry. The 
domestic, industrial, transport and export demands for coal are reflected in 
the upufard curve of coal production. Increased output meant deeper mines, 
and deeper mines meant greater dan^ to the workers. Sir Humphry 
Dai^s ^ety-lamp of 1815 was a valuable defence against explosion, the 
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dread enemy of the miner, but improved ventilation was also essential. 
By means of Minin g Acts from 1850 onwards, and by the grant of increased 
powers to the mining inspeaorate, the Government encouraged and com¬ 
pelled more adequate aeration and safety measures. Learning from abroad, 
mining engineers perfected methods of mechanical ventilation. After 1840 
there were improvements of haulage. The metal cage capable of carrying 
coal and miners, took the place of sloping drifts or the simple rope from 
which the miner dangled as he was lowered or raised. Below ground, iron 
and later steel rails were laid down; and pit ponies were used for draught. 
In the actual working at the coal face, there was little change imtil the 
present century. In 1913 only 8 per cent of British coal was mechanically 
hewn. In 1928 it had increased to 24 per cent, and in 1931 to 35 per cent; 
but in some districts the percentage of coal mechanically cut was higher, 
America and Germany have a much better record. Foreign competition 
has compelled coalmasters to instal more modem plant. 

The iron industry was built on the coal and ironstone mines. Above all, 
it required cheap fuel, because heat was required at every stage of production. 
In 1830 Britain’s output of pig-iron was 678,000, in 1847, 2,000,000 and in 
1855, 3,218,000 tons. During these years the Scottish iron industry made 
remarkable progress owing to the invention of the hot blast by Neilson in 
1828. The hot blast permitted use of raw coal in the furnaces as well as 
blackband ironstone, of which there were large deposits in Lanarkshire. It 
was at this time that the Qyde gradually forsook cotton and established 
her great group of metallurgical industries. As it came from the blast furnaces, 
the pig-iron passed either to the foundries where it was cast into finished 
products, or to the puddling furnaces where it was converted into wrought 
iron, used for the making of rails, locomotives, ships and machinery. The 
puddler thus stood between the blast furnaces on the one hand, and the 
engineering works and the iron shipbuilding yards on the other. He was 
the “key-man of the metallurgical world.” Ail day long smoke and gas 
belched from the blast furnaces and the puddling furnaces which they fed. 
Each year saw an increase in their capacity and their size, but the value of 
the by-produas were not appreciated at first; and for long they were allowed 
to escape into the atmosphere. The Black Country became blacker, except 
at night. Then it became an inferno as flames from the furnaces lighted up 
the sky. Dickens thus describes the Black Country about 1840 {The Old 
Curiosity Shop): 

“On every side, and far as the eye could see into the heavy distance, tall 
chimneys, crowding on each other, poured out their plague of smoke, obscured 
the light, and made foul the melancholy air. On mounds of ashes by the way- 
side, sheltered only by a few rough boards, or rotten pent-house roofs, strange 
engines spim and writhed like tortured creatures; clanking their iron chains, 
shrieking in their rapid whirl from time to time as though in torment unen¬ 
durable and making the ground tremble with their agonies. Dismantled houses 
here and there appeared, tottering to the earth, propped up by fragments of 
others that had Men down, unroofed, windowless, blackened, desolate, but 
yet inhabited. Men, women and children, wan in their looks and ragged in their 
attire, tended the engines, fed their tributary fire, begged upon the road, or 
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scowled half-naked from the doorless houses. Then came more of the wrathful 
monsters, whose like they almost seemed to be in their wildness and their 
untamed air, screeching and turning round and round again; and still, before, 
behind, and to the right and left, with the same interminable perspective of 
brick towers, never ceasing in their black vomit, blasting all things living or 
inanimate, shutting out the face of day, and closing in on all these horrors with 
a dense dark cloud. 

But night-time in this dreadful spot! Night, when the smoke was changed 
to fire, when every chimney spirted up its flame, and places that had been dark 
vaults all day, now shone red-hot, with figures moving to and fro within their 
blazing jaws, and calling to one another with hoarse cries,—night, when the 
noise of every strange machine was aggravated by the darkness; when the people 
near them looked wilder and more savage,. . . —night, which, unlike the night 
that Heaven sends on earth, brought with it no peace, nor quiet, nor signs 
of blessed sleep,—who shall tell the terrors of the night to the young w^andering 
child r* 

THE AGE OF STEEL 

Steel is a form of iron which contains a small proportion of carbon, with 
or without other elements which contribute to its hardness. It has a long 
history behind it in Sheffield; but the process of production was costly. So 
steel was used only for special produas. In the early eighteenth century 
the best steel cost five times as much as wrought iron, and in the fifties, 
when Britain was “the workshop of the world,’’ the output of steel was 
only 40,000 tons against 3,000,000 tons of pig-iron. Puddling was a laborious 
and expensive process. How to get rid of the impurities in pig-iron by a 
cheaper and more efiicient method was a major technical problem of industrial 
Britain in the middle of last century. 

Foremost among those who helped to solve it was Henry Bessemer 
(1813-98), an inventor of no mean order. He had numerous useful and 
curious inventions to his name. In his old age he spent his time designing 
a ship’s saloon that would not rock. For he was a bad sailor. He turned his 
ingenuity to problems of iron production during the Crimean War, when he 
was employed in making cannon. He realized that steel would be more 
efiScient than iron for this purpose; and found the solution of the problem 
in 1856. His recipe was to run molten pig-iron into a “convener,” driving 
a powerful hot blast through the fluid metal to remove the impurities, carbon 
and silicon. The right proportion of carbon could be added afterwards. 
This proved to be an extraordinarily simple and cheap way of making steel. 
Output rose six-fold between 1856 and 1870, while the price per ton fell 
about half. 

Meantime Siemens (1823-83), whose family had founded the famous 
German firm of Siemens and Halske, pioneers of electrical engineering in 
Europe, discovered another way of making steel. Siemens had studied science 
at Gottingen, and his main contribution was the application of his knowledge 
of the economy of endrgy to the metallurgical industries, and in particular 
to the makmg of steel. Instead of Bessemer’s large container or converter, 
he used an open-hearth furnace. The hot air reached the furnace through 
regenerative chambers, heated by a current of burning gas which brought 
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the air to a very high temperature. Moreover^ the heat and the current of 
air could easily be controlled. The principle of the regenerative furnace 
was of wide application. In a few years it was applied to all kinds of furnaces. 

Neither process—that of Bessemer nor that of Siemens—eliminated 
phosphorus. So pig-iron containing this element could not be used for 
steel-making. For a time steel makers were restricted to haematite or non- 
phosphoric ores, of which there was a much more limited supply. Native 
resources of Cumberland were supplemented from Sweden and Spain. 
The beginning of steel manufacture thus coincided with the northern drift 
of the English iron industry to the coast where it could readily obtain supplies 
of ore from abroad. In 1870 the import of ore was less than half a million 
tons, and the output of steel less than a quarter. Ten years later, importation 
exceeded three million tons and the make of steel touched one and a quarter 
million tons. By this time the problem arising from the presence of sulphur 
in ores had been solved by Gilchrist Thomas, a London Police Court clerk, 
who studied chemistry in Ws spare time, aided by his cousin P. C. Gilchrist, 
an industrial chemist by profession. 

Phosphoric ores in Britain, Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
United States were now available for steel manufacture. Britain was a little 
slow to move. She already had a number of Bessemer plants importing ores 
from abroad, and was the world’s greatest producer of wrought iron, which 
steel now sought to replace. Hesitatingly she built some new steel works, 
and converted old wrought-iron works to handle the new process. On the 
other hand, Germany started with a clean sheet; and went straight forward 
on the basis of modem technology and large-scale production. The demands 
for steel were limitless. In shipbuilding it replaced iron immediately because 
it is more ductile, of greater tensile strength and greater elasticity than wrought 
iron. 

The Qydc, the main centre of British shipbuilding, quickly took up 
steel. In 1879, 10*3 per cent of the total tonnage launched was of steel. 
Ten years later it was 97*2 per cent. Cheap steel struck the final blow at 
the old sailing-ship. By the end of the Victorian era the steel steamer was 
supreme on the seas. On land, steel rails proved to be much more economical 
thm iron. In locomotive worte, the engineering shops, and in constmctional 
engineering works of all kinds, steel was taken up quickly. The Eiffel Tower, 
built in 1889, symbolizes the new age. 

‘‘But that tower,” says Heaton, “was only a sightseer’s elevator shaft, and the 
real temples to steel were built on the other side of the Atlantic. The Flatiron 
Building in New York was the first steel-framed chapel of the new faith, and the 
Woolworth Building was its first cathedral” (523). 

Everywhere to-day one sees the achievements of steel. It may be a steel 
bridge far surpassing in utility, beauty and magnitude the puny structures 
of fifty years ago. It may be the mighty tools of industry, the steam hammer, 
the electric rolling mill, the electric forging crane capable of moving castings 
of three himdred tons. It may be the structure of a picture house, of a block 
of offices, or of a bank headquarters. It may be a steamer of 80,000 tons, a 
train capable of travelling at 70 miles an hour, or a motor car. 
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ELECTRiaXY AND OIL 

The steel pylons carrying electricity to towns, villages and farm-houses 
t3rpify the age of steel and electricity which we had entered by the nineties. 
They stand for cleanliness, for the possibility of decentralization of industry, 
for the abridgment of labour, for light, for a healthier and more wholesome 
Ufe. 

Britain was slow to take up electricity, because she had abundant supplies 
of coal, long-established industries, and a profound faith in the superiority 
of steam which had made Britain the workshop of the nineteenth-century 
world. Germany and the United States also had large coal resources; but 
they were young industrially, and they led the world in the adoption of 
electric power, while countries without coal, such as Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerliid and Italy, welcomed it as a new instrument well suited to their 
needs. As early as 1901 a factory inspector wrote: 

^‘in the age of steam, this country led the way, whereas in the age of electricity 
we seem to follow America and other countries/’ 

Much of the pioneer work on which the age of electricity was based was 
done in Britain by Faraday, Wheatstone, and others. By 1880 the electric 
telegraph and the cable had come to stay. Edison, an American, and Swan, 
an Englishman, had independently invented the incandescent electric lamp; 
Graham Bdl, a Scot, had demonstrated a telephone before Queen Victoria 
at Osborne, and the dynamo was on trial. The uses of electricity were 
obvious, but cheap coal on the one hand, and the high cost of electrical 
equipment on the other, made British manufacturers hesitate to exploit it. 
The arguments in favour of cheap coal were reinforced by the invention of 
the internal combustion engine which used gas, and which was quickly 
taken up by the light industries. By this means many a small workshop 
turned into an embryo factory. 

The invention of the steam turbine by Sir Charles Parsons in 1884 was 
in principle a reversion to the ancient Alexandrian steam wheel. It proved 
to be of great importance in a period of transition. It provided a more eflScient 
engine for driving dynamos. It was to become, says Clapham, 

“the link mechanism and in time the economical link meclianism, between 

coal and electricity.The fuel economy, the high speeds, the wide 

range of efficient working with varying loads, the compactness which enabled 
immense power to be generated in small space, all commended the turbine to 
engineers in charge of large central generating plants, where such existed.” 

Production of electric power and of light proceeded on the basis of unco¬ 
ordinated private enterprise, as was inevitable at the time. Power stations 
of varying voltage, frequency and generating cost sprang up all over the 
country, and there were hundreds of supply undertakings charging every 
variety of rates. At the conclusion of the war of 1914-18 there were about 
seventy generating stations in London, fifty different systems of supply, 
twenty-four different voltages, and ten different frequencies. Ther^ter 
efforts were made to rationalize this industry. In 1926 the State established 
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a Central Electricity Board to build a “grid” for the distribution of electricity 
from specially selected great power-stations to every parish in the country. 
The stations are privately owned, but the whole output is sold to the Board, 
who in turn sell it to the various distributors. This scheme has already 
effected valuable economies, but it is a first step to a publicly planned system 
of power production. While the output of the industry compares favourably 
with that of most European coimtries, apart from Switzerland, Sweden and 
Finland, we are still a long way behind Canada, the United States, and New 
Zealand. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND CORPORATE ENTERPRISE 

Progress of industrial capitalism and the establishment of the factory 
system involved changes of ownership and control which arc of fundamental 
importance. Some people see the resiilt as a struggle between free capitalism 
and socialism, or between fascism and communism. But the issue is not 
really so simple as the protagonists of any party would have us believe. 
The large industrialist, who proclaims the right of private enterprise, is 
destroying private enterprise by absorption, amalgamation and combination. 
Consequently the business of great industries is more the work of corporate 
enterprise than private enterprise. In vast business organizations of so- 
called private enterprise, technical and salaried staff, more interested in 
doing their job well than in making profits for absentee and functionless 
shareholders, have now acquired a powerful position. At the same time the 
State, in some form or another, is increasingly intervening in economic life. 
It has taken certain services under public control, such as postal communi¬ 
cations and national broadcasting. It has compelled large schemes of re¬ 
organization, as of electricity, of coal-mining, or of the marketing of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Whether the impulse has come from vested interests 
anxious to safeguard industry from imminent collapse, from a wave of 
nationalism which glorifies national over sectional interests, or from rearma¬ 
ment and war, the final result is much the same. The fact of ever-increasing 
intervention in the interests of efficiency and towards co-ordination of effort 
is the outstanding consequence. Variety of industrial organization co-exists 
with extension of State control, often effeaed before the war by Con¬ 
servative governments under protest that they were preserving private 
enterprise against the rising tide of socialism. 

In this setting the answers to questions which perplex many of us arc 
not at all obvious. Is there a fundamental difference between national 
socialism and Soviet socialism as an economic s 5 rstem? What is the relation of 
the New Deal in America to these trends in disturbed capitalism? Are 
European countries really marshalling the forces of capitalism and socialism 
for the final conflict, as Marx prediaed? Or is a new grouping of classes 
being formed under the stimulus of technological advance and joint stock 
enterprise? It may help us to get a new perspective if we look at the back¬ 
ground of these problems. 

As it grew up aroimd 1800, the factory system involved large investments 
of capital in plant and machinery. In earlier times when large resources were 
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necessary, as in mining or the metal industries or overseas shipping, partner¬ 
ships or companies were formed. This type of corporate ownership of 
capital received a severe shock in the speculative crash of 1720. The Govern¬ 
ment, believing that company-promotion was the cause of the trouble, 
passed the Bubble Act which denied the status of company to bodies not 
actually incorporated by Crown or Act of Parliament. In the course of the 
eighteenth century the problem of obtaining enough capital was solved by 
adding new partners. Likt those who founded the Carron Iron Works, they 
were usually engaged actively in the business. In the early stages of the 
factory system there was abimdant scope for private enterprise, and extensions 
of plant were generally financed by ploughing back profits into the business. 
Hence some men rose from humble beginnings to positions of great wealth 
and importance. Robert Owen, Matthew Boulton, j^chard Arkwright, John 
Wilkinson, Josiah Wedgwood, all famous and foremost industrial figures of 
their day, built up their imdertakings on principles of thrift, perseverance 
and hard work. In more recent times there have been the Vickers, the John 
Browns, the Thomas Liptons, the Andrew Camegies, and so on. 

No one who knows the facts disputes this; and no one who knows tlie 
facts denies that this type of industrial or family business has ceased to be 
representative. Indeed, it has not been really representative for a couple of 
generations. The growing mechanization of industry created an insatiable 
demand for capital and compelled employers to look beyond their own 
immediate drcle for assistance. They had two obstacles to overcome. In the 
eyes of the law, a partnership was simply a collection of individuals. It had 
no legal personality like a chartered company. This obstacle was removed 
by an Act of 1844 which provided for the incorporation of companies by 
simple registration; but another remained. A shareholder, no matter what 
share he held, was liable to the full extent of his wealth to meet the liabilities 
of his firm. This was unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the business man, 
because it prevented many people from lending money to industry. The 
dfficulty was removed in 1855^2, when the liability of the shareholder 
was limited to the amount of shares held, provided the company complied 
with certain conditions. Thereafter the joint stock system grew rapidly. At 
first many people believed that company organization was suitable only for 
large businesses. The claim of the small business to have limited liability, 
while retaining something of its old privacy, was recognized in 1907. 
This brings us near to our own time. In fact, many of the readers of this 
book were then alive. 

Thus something new has happened during a lifetime. The growth of 
these companies has brought about a separation between ownership and 
management. The mass of shareholders may not have the slightest notion 
of what the business is about. They are content to remain inactive without 
even "attending shareholders’ meetings. They are socially functionless. 
Direaors genmlly have to contribute a minimum of capital; but manage¬ 
ment and staff are chosen because of their business or technical ability. A 
new dvil service of industry, which has brought something of the profes¬ 
sional spirit into business, has come into being. Inevitably they measure 
the success of business by new standards. Inescapably also a critical attitude 
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to the credentials of capitalism is no longer confined to the workers whom 
capitalism dispossessed in its initial phase. For few of the generation now 
assuming manhood and womanhood has the criterion of profit the sacredness 
it had for those who enjoyed a comfortable niche in the Viaorian pattern 
of social life. 


AMALGAMATION AND CX)MBINATION 

The growth of company organization has facilitated the process of amal- 
gamation and combination, and this has been another signifiicant feature of 
recent industrial history. Combines, of course, are not new. In the eighteenth 
century they existed in the copper trade of England, in the coal trade of 
Newcastle and Lanarkshire. But in the fifty years before the war of 1914-18 
the movement was greatly accelerated through the adoption of the company 
system. The search for more eflSdent organization, the urge to reduce real 
costs, to eliminate cut-throat competition which reduced profits to a minimum 
while involving wasteful expenditure in advertising and in marketing, were 
the chief reasons. This has happened in two ways. In the first place, there is 
vertical combination or integration, typical of the metal industries. It is 
dearly desirable for the steel works to have its own blast furnaces, where 
the pig-iron is produced, and its coke ovens which supply the furnaces with 
their fiid. It is also advantageous for such an integrated company to own 
its own coal and iron-stone mines. A Government Report of 1927 states 
that pig-iron manufacturers now control about 72 per cent of their total 
ore supply, and about 62 per cent of their total coal, besides large quantities 
which Aey sell in the open market. The size of a modem steel plant is 
determined by sdentific and technical considerations. At the end of the war 
of 1914-18 it was estimated that a modem steel plant must have a minimum 
capadty of300,000 tons of steel ingots per annum if it is to work economically. 

Meanwhile there has also been horizontal combination, i.e. union of 
undertakings which do essentially the same sort of work. The distinction 
implied by this term is not clear-cut. For some companies illustrate both 
tendendes; and there is in fact bewildermg variety of combmation. Some 
combines are of the trust type, which may be one gigantic company, such as 
Imperial Chemicals^ witli its authorized capital of £95m; or a large company 
which dominates and controls others apparently independent. Some are 
cartek whose various fimis hand over their products to a selling agency 
owned by themselves. Some are price associations which 6x prices and 
allocate output to the several constituent companies. Whatever form they 
take, the process of fusion has been facilitated by the joint stock company 
system, and the driving force has usually been the economies obtainable 
by use of modem technical, sdentific, and administrative methods; but 
there are many combines that eflfea no economics. They exist solely to exploit 
the community. 

All these trends towards integration and combination, however, mark a 
new phase in the organization of industry. The war of 1914-18 had a permanent 
effect on the organization of economic j^e, because it speeded up the process. 
Manufacturers and Government alike were forced to realize what great 
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economies can be obtained by unification and co-ordination. We became 
accustomed to planning, and though war controls were relaxed at the end 
of hostilities, we did not go back to pre-war conditions. Thus the tendency 
towards larger units, to amalgamation and combination, to scientific planning, 
received an impetus from war experience. The effects of the second world 
war will be more drastic and fundamental. Out of the welter of conflict we 
shall be brought immeasurably nearer to a socially planned economy. 

We should therefore be able to discuss whether an industry should be 
publicly owned, dispassionately, without reference to the virtues of a 
capitalist system which has ceased to exist, or a socialist economy which 
has not yet come into being. One reasonable conclusion to our narrative is 
this. To take over an industry which is already doomed to extinction is bad 
socialism, though the proposal to do so might have the unanimous support 
of the shareholders and the enthusiastic advocacy of the Trade Unions. 
The other side of the picture is diat the price mechanism as the pacemaker 
of economic effort has outlived its usefulness. Wherever we turn we see the 
signs of its doom. With its rigid control of the price system, national socialism 
was almost as different from capitalism as Soviet socialism. In America the 
New Deal has raised hopes among those who would benefit from State 
assistance, and opposition from those who stand for the divine right of 
private enterprise to do as it wishes. Whether welcomed or opposed, it 
has introduced into economic life something which has come to stay. 

The emphasis of the socialist movement which attracted the support of 
the wage-earners during the latter half of the nineteenth and first two decades 
of the twentieth century was on common ownership of industry, with Httle 
concern for the technical possibilities of its control. The new middle class 
increasingly responds to the appeal of proposals for further state control as 
an instrument of technical development. The aspirations of both sections 
of the larger body of employed people are in more or less open conflict 
with those of the small business man and contracting class of petty trades¬ 
men. The communist analysis of the resulting situation is reasonable, in so 
far as the directors of big business arc disposed to come to terms with 
proposals for state control of industry while sharing control of the state 
with the social personnel to whom they have already delegated the control 
of industry; but it is a gross over-simplification of the issue to maintain 
that we have before us a straightfonvard choice between hundred per cent 
communism, i.e. common ownership with control, and fascism, i.e. state 
control without democracy or common ownership. 

That a final struggle between the massed forces of capitalism and the 
factory workers is the inevitable sequel is a myth. Those who stick to it, 
no less than those who extol the benefits of free competition, are living in 
the past, when the joint stock company was still on trial, and universal 
education was still a pious hope. Tremendous social changes have followed 
the spread of the joint stock company and the introduction into industry 
of a personnel employed for highly specialized technical and administrative 
skill, fostered by publicly endowed education. In the last hundred years, 
and more especially during the past three decades, a xkw middle class has 
come into existence. Education and the public services have given us a 
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growing body of teachers, doctors, dvil servants. Q)mpany organization 
combined with modem technology has given us a large class of business 
and scientific experts. This new middle class occupies a key position in 
economics and politics. They are neither wedded to the capitalist creed nor 
to the wage-earning class. Whether they turn to fascism or to a socially- 
planned economy depends very much on the appeal made to them. 

In Gennany and Italy, national socialism and fascism were largely supported 
by middle-class people, who have a vague fear that their savings, their 
security, their place in society is threatened by socialism; but their concern 
for efficiency and their professionalism might well be enlisted in the service 
of a democracy prepared to plan an economic system for general well-being 
on scientific lines, and ready to tackle social problems or intcraational conflict 
with the same determination of earlier generations which tackled cholera 
or the plague. 

Those who are trained to render useful service to society cannot shut 
their eyes to the social waste of large-scale unemployment, of closing works 
down when there are obvious human needs to be satisfied, of making plant 
produce below capacity and of destroying products for which there are 
crying demands. They have reasons for questioning the aims and methods 
of industry which owners and trade unionists with vested interests in the 
status quo cannot share. Their attitude, their aspirations, their choice, far 
more than that of organizations of wage-earners brought into being by the 
abuses of uncontrolled capitalism in its aggressive youth, are likely to shape 
the destiny of our own cotmtry and that of other industrial nations which 
now have previously unforeseen and unimaginable powers for making full 
use of their material and human resources for the benefit of the human race. 

man’s dominion over matter 

One of the signal contributions of the capitalist system to social develop¬ 
ment is tliat it achieved such stupendous mastery over man’s environment. 
In one of the exciting debates on the Reform Bill, little more than a hundred 
years ago, Macaulay declared with justifiable pride: ‘^Our fields are cultivated 
with a skill unknown elsewhere, with a skill which has extracted rich harvest 
from moors and morasses. Our houses are filled with conveniences which 
the kings of former times might have envied. Our bridges, our canals, our 
roads, our modes of communication fiU every stranger with wonder. No¬ 
where are manufactures carried to such perfection. Nowhere does man 
exercise such a dominion over matter.” Compared with the achievements 
of our own age, the fumbling efforts of farmer, mechanic, and industrialist 
of that time fade into insignificance. Ever since then, man’s dominion over 
matter has increased at a rate which baffles understanding. When the social 
history of the last fifty years comes to be written, technological advances 
and the progress of science in work and health will occupy a prominent 
position, but it may well be that we are only at the beginning of the most 
amazing period in the history of life on earth. 

If so, what may most surprise our grandchildren will be the obstinacy 
with which we cling to an economic system with a record of little more than 
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two himdred years out of two hundred thousand years of human existence 
behind us, too much blinded by the short-lived success of the experiment 
to discern the manifest signs of its present decadence. “Millions are im- 
employed now because a proportion can supply the present needs of man¬ 
kind,” says H. G. Wells. That is the sufficient answer to the question: 
does the price system and the profit motive still work. For what Mr. Wells 
says is sober truth. A few years ago the following heading appeared to a 
newspaper article (September 16, 1938): 

SURPLUS WHEAT 
365 Million 
Bushels 

“UNWANTED” 

Embarrassing Crops 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the same sort. Attempts to 
solve the problem of the gap between productive capacity and consumption, 
by curtailing output and destroying goods, are a tadt confession of the 
failure of capitalism. An age of plenty is now within our grasp; and if any 
reader thinks it is tiresome to talk as if there is plenty of everything for 
everyone at the present moment, let there be no mistake about our terms. 
They do not imply that there are or should be suffident fur coats, diamonds, 
sports cars and limousines, grand pianos, servants and dgars. The price 
mechanism has failed because it is destroying or immobilizing the resources 
man has created, because it sacrifices possibilities of further technical advance 
to every whim of the consumer provided it is backed by money. Thoughtful 
people can no longer avoid asking whether the problem of production and 
consumption can be solved by deliberate planning of our resources to meet 
a demand that can be estimated, as basic human needs—^food, clothes, 
housing, furniture—can be estimated. Need the satisfaction of basic human 
needs be left to the operation of the price mechanism of private enterprise? 
Is it possible to regulate human work by the calculus of human requirements 
and human resources for satisfying them? 

A hundred years ago, Carlyle wrote: “And now the world will have to 
pause a little, and take up that other side of the problem, and in right 
earnest strive for some solution of that. For it has become pressing. What is 
the use of your spun shirts? They hang there by the million unsaleable; 
and here, by the million, are diligent bare backs that can get no hold of them. 
Shirts are useful for covering human backs; useless otherwise, an unbearable 
mockery otherwise. You have fallen terribly behind with that side of the 
problem,” Since Carlyle’s day wages have increased and the standard of 
living has been raised, but the essential problem he stated has become more 
insistent. “What is the use of your spun shirts? They hang there by the 
million unsaleable.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CAPITALISM IN AMERICA 

The two major divisions of the Anglo-American speech community in the 
world of to-day severed their political ties on the threshold of those technical 
innovations which ushered in the century of industrial capitalism. Certain 
general features of the outcome are common to both continents; but there 
are profoimd differences due to a variety of circumstances. On one side of 
the Atlantic the new economic system had to fit into a civilization with an 
established traditionj transmitted from one generation to another, of com¬ 
paratively homogeneous local origin, in a territory where there was com¬ 
paratively little elbow room for expansion and a relatively narrow range of 
climatic conditions. The American scene was vastly more spacious and also 
more variegated than the British islands. Differences of climate had divided 
the colonies of the north and south long before the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence in 1776. Each had its own distinctive economy and its own social creed. 
The region over which the flag of the United States now waves had already 
attracted settlers from many parts of Europe. They had, and for fully a 
century later they continued to have, a hostile aboriginal population on 
their borders. They had imported, and continued for nearly a century to 
import, a slave population from Afiica. They had vast unexplored territories 
awaiting conquest where native Indians still roamed, or tempting peaceful 
exploitation where there was no pre-existing settlement. The empty spaces 
of a vast continent proffered an invitation to improvise; and the pioneer 
who accepted the challenge of phjrsical hardship had no^ng to fear from 
the dead hand of tradition. 

Inevitably the process of making so vast a region habitable and inhabited 
by drawing on the human resources of Africa and Europe generated problems 
of social adjustment with no parallel in the modem history of Western 
Europe. Their solution is not yet in sight; but the circumstances which 
bequeathed them also brought to American life a tolerance, a freshness of 
outlook and an adventurous hopefulness lacking in countries whose tradition 
had been shaped by centuries of settled existence. To a large extent it also 
accounts for the absence of a rigid social stratification so characteristic of 
Western Europe. Though many of the newcomers were impoverished and 
underprivileged, many others were representative of the most vigorous 
and enterprising personnel of the lands from which they had come. Not a 
few were political refugees smarting from social abuses they had no inclination 
to perpetuate or to condone in the country of their adoption. The country 
itself, with such boundless opportunities and so great a need of manpower, 
recognized no barriers of creed or class among its Emopean setders. Settle¬ 
ment proceeded slowly for the greater part of a century, following at first 
the coast and the valleys of the great inland rivers. When the railway and 
the steamboat reached ^e continent, a human torroit broke over its western 
half. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH 

Until well into the nineteenth century the United States embraced two 
different civilizations, so deeply divided from one another that a clash was 
inevitable. At the root of this flmdamcntal cleavage were geographic and 
climatic factors which had determined the broad lines of development from 
the earliest colonial days. In the north the outlook of the settler was similar 
in many respects to that of artisan or merchant in Britain whence most of 
the people had come. The climate was temperate. Only by hard work and 
intensive farming could the settler make ends meet. To be sure land was 
plentiful, but transport facilities were poor, and the Indian lurked in the 
background. The settlers, therefore, worked on farms much in the way of 
their cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. Population was less scattered 
than in the south. Hence village and town life appeared early. Economic 
activity was largely determined by the nature of the environment. Ship¬ 
building, which became a notable industry of New England as well as of 
New York and of Pennsylvania, owed its initial impetus to abundant supplies 
of native timber. It was fostered by the English Navigation Acts. Before 
the days of ocean-going steamers America led the way in building the fast 
clippers which sailed the seven seas. Shipbuilding led to shipping; and so to 
the carrying-trade. The ships of the New Englanders traded with the 
southern colonies and with the West Indies, exchanging the agricultural 
produce of the North for molasses and tobacco. Molasses in turn provided 
raw material for rum-making, and so to a distilling industry at home. The 
rum was easy to dispose of in Africa. Many a New England ship found 
full and profitable employment in the slave trade. 

The northern states, Aerefore, had several flourishing industries during 
the half-century after the union. The chief characteristic of their economy 
was diversity of products and general self-sufficiency. Partly because methods 
of farming and manufacturing did not offer opportunities for their profitable 
employment, partly, too, because the climate of the north was imsuitable 
for African negroes, slave labour played little or no part in the system of 
production. A very different state of affairs existed in the south. Soil and 
climate were adapted to growing tobacco, sugar, cotton and rice. White 
labour was scarce and unsuited to the cliinate. Slave labour was prevalent. 
The crops grown, the unlimited amount of land available for cultivation, 
and a never-ending stream of slaves from Africa determined the methods of 
production and indeed the whole economy of the south (Fig. 33). 

The plantation system so characteristic of the south was one of large 
estates owned by white capitalists and worked by negro slaves. The methods 
of cultivation were wasteful in the extreme, but land was plentiful and there 
was little incentive to care for the soil. As years went by cultivation extended 
westwards and land once fertile became barren and deserted. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century the plantation system was conservative. 
Those who operated it were well satisfied, and with reason. Amid all the 
dianges of the outside world, it had remained unchanged for two centuries. 
The mould of southern «>dety had . become crystallized. The southerner 
was content with his way of life and his social outlook, unperturbed by 
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intxansigeant forces which were transforming life in the northern colonies. 
He exported staple crop produce and imported manufactured goods, in¬ 
dissolubly linked thereby with Europe and especially with Britain. By the 
same token, he favoured free trade and scorned self-sufficiency. 

There were thus, in effect, two social systems, one free, the other slave. 
One on the whole self-sufficient, favouring protection, the other was depend¬ 
ent on foreign markets for the sale of its produce. Needless to say, there 
were also opposing interests in each area. The farmers in the north did 
not always see eye to eye with the manufacturers. In the south, the small 
men who employed a slave or two did not feel that their interests were 
invariably those of the large planter. With due allowance for such variations, 
it is broadly speaking true to say that a wide gulf separated the systems of 
north and south. Their social texture, their economic creeds, their moral 
convictions were characteristic. A dash of interest was a matter of time. 
So long as settlement was confined to the old colonies and exchange between 
north and south was based on mutual advantage, the situation was seemingly 
stable. Once the Union proceeded by settlement or by negotiation, by pur¬ 
chase or by annexation to extend its dominion beyond the Appalachian 
mountains to the Padfic, the incompatibility of the two systems became 
manifest. Each hoped to strengthen its own privileges by extending its 
system to the new lands. 

Before the great Louisiana purchase of 1803 settlers from the old states 
were pushing inland from the Atlantic! The direction of their advance was 
determined by nature. Through breaks in the Appalachians, intrepid pioneers 
carried dvilization to the western banks of the Mississippi. From New 
England settlers moved north-westwards along the Hudson to the Great 
Lakes; from Virginia they crossed the mountains to the Valley of the Ohio; 
and from the Carolinas and Georgia they pressed on to the Mississippi. 
Before 1800 Ohio was quickly filling up. Southwards, Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee rapidly attracted other settlers. By 1790 they were reported to have 
a combined population of 100,000. These states, now admitted to the Union, 
offered boundless opportunities to hardy immigrants who did not shirk toil. 
The typical settler was the farmer growing his own food and making his 
own dothes, living a tough yet satisfying life. The typical unit was the 
freehold farm. “In this immense domain,” say Qiarles and Mary Beard 
in their brilliant book The Rise of American Civilization^ “sprang up a social 
order without marked class or caste, a sodety of people substantially equal 
in worldly goods, deriving their livelihood from one prime source—^labour 
with their own hands on the soil.” To such the Mississippi was an indis¬ 
pensable highway. Down its broad waters they sent food, tobacco, com, 
hemp, wheat, poric and lumber. New Orleans was their gateway to the 
outer world. With other Americans who were confident in their own destiny, 
they were determined to add to their dominion the control of this whole 
vast vital waterway. The outcome of negotiations to purchase Louisiana 
from France threw into the lap of the United States a territory more capadous 
than the measure of their hopes. It stretched from New Orleans to the 
frontiers of Canada, combining within its ample folds the whole basin of the 
great river. 
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Rivaby of slave and free state was abeady in evidence when the Convention 
drew up the Constitution in 1787. After the purchase of the Louisiana 
territory, the situation became critical. The prospects of the cotton industry 
dazzled the southern planters, and made them determined to fight to the 
last ditch for the right to employ slave labour. Theb whole social economy 
was based on it, for white labour was scarce and ill-adapted to cotton pro¬ 
duction. Slavery/)^ se was not widely condemned as an institution degrading 
to a young and vigorous repubUc. Opposition was largely of a different 
sort. As new territories were acquired and new states came into being, the 
free ones, being mainly commercial and capitalist, feared that they would 
be outvoted in the Senate by the southern states, since each state, large or 
small, had two representatives. Thus there grew up “a free soil party,” 
whose ultimate aim was predominance in the councils of the State. The 
controversy reached its peak in 1819. Of the 22 states in the Union 11 were 
free and 11 slave-owning. The question at issue was whether the new 
Missouri State should be free or slave. Further ahead was another question. 
What social system should take shape in other regions of the Louisiana 
purchase and in territories yet to be acqtured? The final settlement of 
these problems was for the future. On the immediate issue compromise 
was still possible. In 1820 Maine was admitted into the Union as a free 
state and Missouri as a slave state. Latitude 36° 30' N. divided the domains 
of slavery and freedom in the remainder of the Louisiana purchase. Later 
on there were other makeshift arrangements. Ultimately the issue was 
resolved by force of arms, but slavery was never a clear-cut issue. Geo¬ 
graphical and economic circumstances created common interests between 
states with opposing views about the status of the Negro population. 

Meantime the movement westwards to the Pacific went on. In 1845 
Texas was annexed. Abeady backwoodsmen, trappers and the like had 
followed trails across the Rockies. In theb wake came settlers. The New 
England shipping interests had rounded the Horn to carry on trade between 
the west coast and China. Settlement followed in California. In this vast 
area, including the Rockies and the eastern seaboard, the rival claims of 
the United States and Mexico clashed. Rude and badly-governed, where 
neither property nor life was secure, Mexico had to be subdued as a condition 
of expansion, if America’s destiny was to rule from ocean to ocean. By the 
Mexican concession of 1848 and a settlement with Britain with respect to 
the possession of Oregon and to the position of the Canadian boimdary, 
the United States achieved this goal, though the bigger task of settling 
the vast lands which intervened between the great seas had to await the coming 
of the railway. 

The drift of population and immigration was not wholly centrifugal. 
The settlement of the Pacific seaboard progressed rapidly, while there 
remained great empty spaces in the middle of the continent. The end of the 
phase of territorial acquisition coincided with discovery of gold in California. 
Soon the coimtry was seething with immigrants from all quarters, lured 
from peaceful and humdrum occupations by a prospect of fimtasde riches. 
News spread to New York and eastwards to Europe. Numbers swelled to 
grotesque proportions. In 1850 California had a population of 92,000. 
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Within ten years the figure had reached 380,000. The trail across the vast 
continent had perils that only the strongest could overcome. Thousands 
who set out for this El Dorado perished by the wayside. Many more who 
embarked with such high hope on the long sea voyage round the Horn or 
the shorter one by Panama or Mexico suffered terribly at the hands of 
scurvy, cholera and shipwreck. 

THE SPREAD OF CAPITALISM 

During the years of territorial expansion, America was on the march. 
North and south, in agriculture and in industry, the period before the 
Qvil War saw momentous changes. Everywhere conditions favoured ex¬ 
pansion. With limitless natural resources, a seemingly inexhaustible domestic 
market, a steadily increasing flow of immigrants, a crop of new inventions 
and a pioneer stock of restless and determined spirit, America moved on 
to industrialism. Steamers began to ply along the coast and on the great 
rivers. Canals were cut and railways broke down the isolation of the interior. 
Banking and other financial institutions spim their web over the entire 
economic system. A fundamental transformation of economic and social 
life was sharpening the antagonism between the two civilizations of north 
and south. 

At the time of the Declaration of Independence some of the colonists 
held that America’s future lay in farming and that her market was within 
her own doors. There were soon others who knew that America would use 
and improve on inventions which were to reshape British industry. Before 
1800 Samuel Slater, in England an employee of Arkwright, sailed to America 
where his services were at once enlisted to establish power-spinning. The 
first successful cotton factory in the United States started up in 1790. 
Shortly afterwards wool-carding machinery worked by water power came to 
disintegrate the primitive household industry. Soon there were other factories 
in the northern states. By 1810 there were 269 mills with 87,000 spindles. 
The Napoleonic Wars, which checked British commerce, and the war 
between Britain and America in 1812, stimulated American manufactures. 
From 31,000 in 1809 the number of cotton spindles rose to 600,000 in 1816. 
Industrialism spread from Maine to Chesapeake Bay, and the faaory system 
secured a firm footing. The end of the war reopened trade and America 
was flooded with goods firom Britain. “It is worth while,” said Brougham 
in the British Parliament, “to incur a loss upon the first exportation in order 
by a glut, to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures in the United 
States which the War has forced into existence contrary to the natural course 
of things” (Fig. 34). 

Imports rose from 13m dollars in 1813 to 147m dollars in 1816. The 
infant industries of the United States now passed through a severe testing 
time. At the height of the blizzard the numerous cotton mills of Rhode 
Island stood idle. In the wake of the sudden dumping of British goods 
came a depression, which destroyed enterprise and called a halt to industry 
on both sides of the Atlantic; but neither foreign competition nor domestic 
depression could permanently restrain forces pulling the United States 
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towards industrialism. Protected by distance as well as by tariffs^ American 
manufacturers proceeded to build on the ruins of their early efforts. Americans 
themselves played a notable part in the history of technology and invention 
in the nineteenth century. Better and more adequate machinery was installed 
in the mills and the abundant water supply of the country was harnessed to 
the service of man. To spinning was added power-weaving. Before the 
Civil War a great cotton manufacturing industry stretched from the northern 
coast line to the Great Lakes. The following table shows how rapidly the 
industry grew:"^ 

COTTON MANUFACTURE 



1840 

1850 

1860 

Mills .. 

1,369 

1,074 

1,991 

Spindles 

2,284,631 

3,398,000 

6,235,727 

Cotton consumed (in lbs.) .. 

118,600,000 

272,627,000 

422,690,000 

Capital invested 

$61,102,359 

$76,032,578 

$98,685,269 

Value of product 

$46,350,463 

$66,601,687 

$116,681,774 


The iron industry prepared the way for the great Steel Age that followed 
the Civil War. The isolation of mining gave the employers a control over 
their workers that was not far removed from the control exercised by the 
planters over their slaves. With an eye to the future, industrialists and 
speculators secured large holdings of land to work coal and ironstone. 
They housed their workers, provided shops, churches, schools and other 
services. 

Before 1825 methods of iron production were primitive, and there was 
little concentration of the industry.. Following successful experiments on 
anthracite smelting by Frederick W. Geissenhainer, it took a new turn in 
the thirties. Twenty years later the output of anthracite iron exceeded that of 
charcoal iron. The hot blast process introduced from Scotland reduced 
costs and gave production a new impetus, but coke was not extensively 
used before the Qvil War. By 1860 the output of pig-iron almost reached 
the Im ton mark, but that was only about equal to the production of Scotland. 
In the production of iron Pennsylvania soon surpassed all other states. 
Stretching away to the Great Lakes a new industrial region of the United 
States was taking shape. 

A swift drift towards industrialism is the chief characteristic of the northern 
states in the fifty years before the Civil War. There was a new grouping 
of social classes, a new outlook among the manufacturers and a rapid 
growth of town life. The Census figures show that the value of domestic 
manufactures in the United States rose between 1840 and 1860 from 483m 
dollars to 1,885m. The concentration of manufactures in the northern 
states shows up in the following table rf 

^ H. J. Carman, Social and Economic History of the United States, New York, 1934, 
ii, 444. t Carman, ii, 20. 
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MANUFACTURING BY SECTIONS, 1860 


Section 

Number of 
Establish¬ 
ments 

Capital Invested 

Average 
number of 
labourers 

Annual Value of 
Products 

New England 

20,671 

$257,477,783 

391,836 

$468,509,287 

Middle States 

53,387 

435,061,964 

546,243 

802,338,302 

Western States 

36,785 

194,212,543 

209,909 

384,606,630 

Southern States .. 

20,631 

95,975,185 

110,721 

155,531,281 

Pacific States 

8,777 

23,380,334 

50,204 

71,229,980 

Territories .. 

282 

3,747,906 

2,333 

3,556,197 

Total .. 

140,533 

$1,000,855,715 

1,311,246 

$1,885,861,676 


The next table shows that what was true of Britain was true of America. 
The growth of towns proceeded pari passu with industrialism 

GROWTH OF POPULATION, 1800-60 


City 

1800 

1840 

I860 

New York 

60,510 

312,710 

813,669 

Philadelphia 

41,220 

93,665 

665,529 

Baltimore 

26,514 

102,313 

212,418 

Boston .. 

24,937 

93,383 

177,840 

Pittsburgh . 

1,565 

31,204 

77,923 

Cincinnati 

— 

46,338 

161,044 

St. Louis 

— 

16,469 

160,773 

Chicago 

— 

4,470 

109,260 

Louisville 

359 

21,210 

68,033 

Buffalo .. 

— 

18,213 

81,129 


^ A change of the centre of gravity during this period was not due to any 
decline of the economic importance of the southern states. The economy of 
the south was also the target of technical and commercial forces. The cotton 
“gin” invented by Whitney in 1792 was effecting a change no less funda¬ 
mental than that which accompanied the introduction of power-driven 
machinery in the north. The gin solved the problem of the economical 
separation of the seed from the cotton. It had been a slow laborious hand 
process, and the output of the slave was but one pound per day. The earliest 
gin increased the output of the slave to fifty pounds per day. When it was 
harnessed to steam power output jumped to one thousand pounds a day. 

The new invention came at an oppomme moment. Across the Atlantic 
the cotton industry of Lancashire and Scotland was daily increasing as 
power-driven madhdnery replaced the older spinning wheels. With the help 
of the cotton gin the southern states were able to become the principal 

* Carman, ii, 64 
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source of supplies. The growing manufacturing industry of the north in¬ 
creased the demand. Small wonder that cotton became the largest crop of 
the south, and the largest single export of the United States. Between 1810 
and 1860 output increased from 85m lb. to 2,300m lb., and export from 
93m lb. to 1,767m lb. From the seaboard of South Carolina and Georgia 
the cultivation of cotton moved eastwards, first to the uplands then to the 
valley of the Mississippi. The methods of production involved reckless 
cropping of the soil. So planters were continually on the move to pastures 
new, leaving behind them a desolate waste where the land had once been 
fertile and kind. To the old south (Maryland to Georgia) was added a new 
south stretching from Florida in the west to Texas in the east, and bounded 
on the north by Kentucky and Missouri. New Orleans and Mobile on the 
Gulf of Mexico took the place of Charleston and Savannah. 

This immense extension of the planting area strengthened the slave 
interest in America. The prosperity of the southern Herrenvolk depended 
on the great staples, cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco; and a benevolent 
dispensation of Providence had provided them with an abundant labour 
supply. The following table shows how the negro population of the southern 
states grew* (Figs. 33 and 35). 


State 

1810 

1840 

I860 

Maryland 

145,000 

161,000 

171,000 

Virginia . 

423,000 

499,000 

649,000 

North Carolina 

179,000 

268,000 

361,000 

South Carolina 

200,000 

336,000 

412,000 

Georgia'! 

107,000 

283,000 

465,000 

Florida] . 

— 

26,000 

62,000 

Alabama 

— 

255,000 

437,000 

Mississippi 

17,000 

196,000 

437,000 

Louisiana 

42,000 

193,000 

350,000 

Texas .. 

— 

— 

183,000 

Arkansas 

— 

20,000 

111,000 

Tennessee 

45,000 

188,000 

283,000 

Kentucky . 

82,000 

189,000 

236,000 

Missouri 

4,000 

59,000 

118,000 


Face to face with a powerful group of manufacturers and merchants of 
the north there was thus an equally powerful group of slave-ownerS in the 
south. In both regions those whose influence mattered were relatively few. 
In 1861 those of the north numbered 460,000 (income-tax payers); and in 
the south there were 350,000 slave-owners. The output of domestic manu¬ 
factures, including mines and fisheries, doubled in the decade before 
Lincoln’s election. Meanwhile the value of the great staples of the south 
increased by less than 25 per cent. In 1859 the former was valued at 1,900m 
dollars and the latter at 204m dollars. Economic forces beyond the control 

* Carman, ii, 394. 
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of any individual were drawing America swifdy towards industrialism. In 
the north there was no labour shortage, for every ship brought hundreds 
of emigrants from the old world. Between 1820 and 1860 ±e flow of Europeans 
to the United States became a deluge: 

1821-1830 161,824 1841-J850 1,713,251 

1831-1840 599,125 1851-18G0 2,598,214 

“When Lincoln was inaugurated,” say Charles and Mary Beard, “the 
capital invested in industries, railways, commerce, and city property ex¬ 
ceeded in dollars and cents the value of all the farms and plantations between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific—a fact announcing at last the triumph of industry 
over agriculture. The iron, boots, shoes, and leather goods that poured annually 
from the northern mills alone surpassed in selling price all the cotton grown in 
southern fields.” 

COMMUNICATIONS 

A shift of the centre of gravity of the United States was made inevitable 
by improvements of communications. At first steam transport proceeded 
along the old routes. On both sides of a formidable mountain barrier, sea 
and river transport predominated. Except the Hudson, the rivers that emptied 
themselves into the Atlantic were too fast-flowing to serve the needs of 
commerce. So industry was at first confined to the coastline and inter¬ 
state trade took mostly to the sea. West of the Appalachian Mountains, 
in the immense plain of central America, rivers served well enough. The 
great Mississippi with its myriad tributaries, the Ohio and other natural 
waterways awaited man’s use, but it was not all plain sailing. Shoals and 
curves, rocks and currents, offered deadly obstacles to the intrepid bargeman. 
Trade still flowed north and south, when Fulton sailed his steamer—the 
Claremont —on the Hudson River in 1807. By 1820 there were no less than 
60 steamers plying for trade on the Mississippi, Their number increased to 
400 in 1840 and to over 1,000 in 1860. From Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Missouri and Kansas, the great staples of tobacco and cotton now floated 
down to New Orleans. From farther north in Ohio, manufactured goods 
followed the same route to serve the needs of the cotton-growing population 
of the south. 

The great trunk canals threatened the old lines of communication and 
strengthened the growing supremacy of the north-east states. Of these 
new arteries of conunerce the Erie Canal, opened in 1826, was the first. 
Before this canals had been short, and had served local needs. The Erie 
Canal was 363 miles long. It cost between 7m and 8m dollars, and was able 
to serve the State of New York. By joining the Hudson River to Buffalo 
it offered a water thoroughfare from Lake Erie to New York City. The cost 
of transport fell immediately from 100 to between 10 and 8 dollars a ton, 
the time of transit from 20 to 6 days. Seemingly New York was now to 
draw to itself all the commerce of the north-west and north-east; but 
Philadelphia was not to be outdone. Plans were afoot to link Philaddphia 
to Pittsburgh, first by canal and where that was impossible by railroad. In 
the mountains between, where locks were out of the question, barges were 
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transferred to railway trucks and pulled up by a stationary engine. Soon a 
network of canals spread over Ohio, Pennsylvania and the north-west, 
providing easy transit between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard. 
These trunk and branch canals brought ±e vast resources of the north¬ 
west and middle-west into the economic system of the north-east. 

Not long after the first barge sailed through the Erie Canal, another 
and more powerful means of communication forged still closer the economic 
bonds of the middle-west and Atlantic States. The building of the Baltimore 
and Ohio raikoad began in 1828. By 1840 there were 2,818 miles of railway 
radiating from New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore. By the eve 
of the Qvil War this had increased to 30,000 miles. A network of lines 
spread over the northern and north-west states released resources which 
were destined to make their impact felt far afield, challenging the complacent 
prosperity of British farming, and bringing to the British housewife the 
cheap loaf. Along the iron roads passed the produce of rich agricultural 
lands—^wheat, bacon, meat. Westwards drifted a never-ending stream of 
emigrants, enticed to a land of promise both by the railway companies and 
by the State. Villages which had been sleepy hamlets or clusters of log 
cabins grew overnight into great marketing towns or centres of manufacturing 
industries: Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and a host 
of others. Before the days of canals and railroads trade had moved southwards 
from the Great Lakes to New Orleans. The main lines of communication 
now ran east and west. Meantime, S. F. B. Morse, a native American, had 
fashioned a new instrument in the service of railway development. Tele¬ 
graphy linked the markets of Chicago and New York. 

Long before the Civil War economic power was thus concentrating in 
the north, where industrial capitalism was firmly established with its im¬ 
mense potentialities for good and evil. The social leader was the industrialist, 
an employer of free labour and a staunch supporter of protection. As railways 
branched out this way and that, bringing within the same system the wheat 
fields and the factories, the cash nexus and the profit motive became the 
mainspring of endeavour. Banking and credit facilities arose to meet new 
circumstances. With headquarters in the cities of the east, they spread 
tentacles over north and south alike. New York bankers became the custodians 
of the fortunes of the planters no less than of those of the farmer on the 
prairies or the manufacturers in the towns. Enriched by trade, by manufacture 
or by real estate, a new and influential class emerged to challenge the power 
of the slave-owners and champions of free trade. Two political parties 
came into being. The Republicans stood for the supremacy of the federation, 
the Democrats for the supremacy of the individual State. The outcome was 
inevitable. New means of communication were destroying the isolation of 
the State and strengthening the authority of the Republic. (Figs. 36 and 37). 

THE FINAL CLASH 

Within the two major groups in the United States were many sectional 
interests. The aspirations of Ae farmers of Ae norA were not necessarily 
all identical wiA Aose of Ae large industrialists of Ae towns, nor did Ac 
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sugar and hemp interests of Virginia and Maryland agree with the southern 
cotton planters about free trade. None the less, there was a deep cleavage 
between north and south. Viewed from the standpoint of national develop¬ 
ment, the southern states were inferior to the northern, to whose financial 
system they were bound. They depended on foreign markets for the sale 
of their staple crops. They sold their produce through a factory system 
which often involved the planters in overproduction and an intolerable 
burden of debt. What manufactured goods they required passed through 
many hands and were subject to tariff dues, enriching the coffers of the 
Federal State and providing funds to subsi^ze the fishing and shipping 
interests of the north. Some hoped that the balance could be rectified by 
establishing manufacturing industries in the south. The trade statistics of 
1860 do not show that this policy achieved success. In that year the south 
contributed a mere 8 per cent to the country’s 1,886m dollars of manufactures. 
Some advocated railway budding, and indeed there was ample extension of 
railroads by Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
There was a plan to run a railway from New Orleans along the Mississippi 
VaUey to the Great Lakes, in order to tap the wealth of the north and check 
the eastward movement of produce. It was a bold scheme; but it came too 
late. By 1860 there were about 8,000 miles of line between Ohio and the 
Gulf of Mexico; but already the roads of iron had firmly welded the upper 
Mississippi Valley to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

The slavery issue brought matters to a head and united the various 
sectional interests in each region. The north attacked slavery. The plantation 
states rallied to the defence of a system that was congenial to their pockets 
and to their highly publicized old-world courtesy. In 1807 the Federal 
Government prohibited the importation of slaves; but already slavery was 
disappearing in the states north of the Delaware River. In the south it con¬ 
tinued, though not everywhere. In West Virginia, Maryland and North 
Carolina the emigration of white settlers conspired with differences in soil 
and climate to confine slavery to certain regions. Some Americans believed 
at the time that slavery was on the wane, that emancipation was a foregone 
conclusion. To others, it was far from inevitable. Following the adoption 
and improvement of Whitney’s gin, a great expansion of cotton planting 
for expanding markets in Europe and in the northern states had consolidated 
the system of slave-ownership; and ruthless treatment of the soil had made 
extension of the area devoted to cotton imperative to the owners themselves. 
Planters looked to the Mississippi and beyond to satisfy their demands. 
Westward movement thus became a struggle between planters intent on 
extending the area of slave employment and northern manufacturers or 
farmers whose demands for labour were easily satisfied by the great inflow 
of people from the Old World. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1820 was one stage in the conflict. By the 
middle of the century the planters had established themselves so firmly 
that the abolition of slavery seemed farther than ever away; but a day of 
reckoning was at hand. Expansion westwards had its limits. Beyond Texas 
fertile plains suitable for cotton growing came to an end. WiAout use of 
fertilizers and careful husbanding of land resources, without also a more 
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effident and more balanced economy, crisis was inescapable. “The irrepres¬ 
sible conflict between opposing and enduring forces was in sight.” In 
December 1860 South Carolina seceded from the Union. Within two months 
Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana had followed suit. 
Soon Texas, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas joined them. 
War followed, war in which success of the northern states was assured 
from the outset. They had great resources of materials and of manpower. 
They had also a fleet capable of blockading the southern ports. The south 
was badly organized. Its transport system was soon disordered, its economic 
life disrupted; and the north was able to capitalize its moral professions, 
the abolition of slavery, decreed in 1863. Though slavery was the battle-cry, 
the issues at stake involved the survival of an economy which sought to use 
federal political power for its own ends in defiance of the aspirations and 
established practices of capitalism. 


WESTWARD MOVEMENT 

A tremendous speeding up of the economic and social processes which 
we have already discussed followed the Civil War. The freeing of the slaves 
had been a great moral victory for the north. The opposition of the south 
had been crushed. The new steam transport had set the stage for the grand 
climax of American development. Though on the west coast California was 
crowded with speculators and all manner of people anxious to get rich 
quickly, the Mississippi valley was the western boimdary. Northwards, 
over the great plains and the slopes of the Rockies, Texas cowboys herded 
their innumerable cattle unchecked by fence or boundary. Between the 
outpost states of Missouri and Arkansas and the populated fringe of the 
east coast in 1860 there lay a vast area, almost equal in extent to all the 
existing states, with every variety of soil, climate and geological formation. 
To the north lay soil fit for the plough, westwards incomparable pasture 
for stock raising, lumber lands in abimdance, and beneath the surface un¬ 
known reservoirs of minerals and oil. 

In the last forty years of the century there was a mass attack on these 
enormous uncharted regions. A first condition for successful exploitation 
was the extension of the railways to the Rockies and beyond them to the 
Pacific Coast. The completion of the first transcontinental telegraph line to 
San Francisco was the tocsin of national unification. For many years far- 
seeing Americans had discussed the possibility of a transcontinentd railway, 
but rival interests of north and south made agreement about the route 
impossible. In 1862 the Republicans had control of the federal government. 
Choice fell on the northern route, which suited the interests of manufacturers 
and farmers alike. Legislative steps were at once taken to help private enter¬ 
prise to carry the plan into effect. The Union Pacific Railway Company 
was authorized to build a line west from Omaha on the border of Nebraska, 
through Wyoming, Utah and Nevada to the eastern boundary of California. 
The Central Pacific, organized by a business group in Sacramento, was to 
complete the line to the coast. Both concerns were given a 400-foot right 
of way across the public domain, free building materials, grants of land of 
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10 square miles in alternate sections for every mile constructed, and loans 
ranging from 16,000 to 48,000 dollars a mile secured on the completed 
railway. In effect, the Government made the companies a gift of 20m acres 
of land and 61m dollars in government bonds. 

The task of construction was gigantic, especially at the western end where 
moimtain barriers had to be overcome. Thousands of Chinese coolies were 
employed on this section, while the Union Pacific Company enlisted the 
services of Irish immigrants. On May 10,1869, the two lines met fifty miles 
west of Ogden in Utah. Meantime the railway from Chicago had reached 
Omaha, the western terminus of the Union Pacific, thus completing a 
through-system from east to west. The achievement evoked tremendous 
enthusiasm. Instead of the long and perilous voyage round the Horn, the 
railway now offered direct communication between the manufacturing east 
and the Far West. Even China was now brought within reach of the American 
economic system, 

“The drills and sheetings of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
and other manufactures of the United States,’’ declared a distinguished mer¬ 
chant, “may be transported to China in thirty days; and the teas and rich silks 
of China, in exchange, come back to New Orleans, to Charleston, to Washing¬ 
ton, to Baltimore, to Philadelphia, New York and Boston in thirty days more.”* 

By the mid-eighties other trunk lines stretched across the continent. 
In the north there was the Northern Pacific from Duluth on Lake Superior 
to Tacoma in Washington. In the south there was the South Pacific between 
New Orleans and San Francisco. Besides these tliere were innumerable 
lines which acted as feeders to the great trunk lines. The vast network of 
railways which thus spread over the continent had consequences of the first 
magnitude. Politically they facilitated the final unification of the United 
States. As communications reached westwards to the Pacific one state after 
another came into the Union. With the aid of the telegraph and postal services, 
administration became possible throughout the continent. Economically, the 
railways were no less important. Huge grants of land received by the com¬ 
panies gave them a vested interest in inunigration and in settlement. By 
advertisement and by the employment of agents in the eastern states as 
well as in the Old World, they conducted a gigantic campaign to secure 
settlers. The limitless advantages of the new lands as compared with the 
old states and old countries were vividly brought before the notice of old 
and yotmg alike. Schemes for settlement were prepared and even towns 
were planned on paper, close to the great railways which were to reap benefit 
from their peopling. 

The Government itself helped. By the Homestead Aa of 1862, Congress 
offered free farms of 160 acres to any adult citizen or alien who had filed 
the necessary papers. In the course of the next twenty years over 60m acres 
thus passed from the public domain to private hands. Meantime speculators 
were busy acquiring real estate by purchase or by fraud. Capit^sts from 
Britain eagerly interested themselves in land values, and many large estates 
were acquired by noble families and syndicates. According to Charles and 
* C, and M, Beard, ii, 120, 
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Mary Beard, approximately 20m acres had passed into alien hands by 1884. 
The Duke of Sutherland possessed nearly half a million acres of American 
soil; LordDunraven had 60,000; and one English syndicate, headed by the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, had more than IJm acres. Two other English syndi¬ 
cates had over 7m acres in Texas alone. To be sure one object of the Home¬ 
stead Act had been to check the acquisition by companies or individuals of 
large estates for speculative purposes; but this object was never achieved. 
For those who cared to do so and had the means, it was easy to acquire 
large estates. Farms of 20,000 to 70,000 acres were not unknown, and some 
estates covered as much as 335,000 acres. A system of absentee landlordism 
and occupying tenants was common in the Far West. In some places some¬ 
thing like the plantation system of the south prevailed. Chinese and Mexican 
labourers were employed in large numbers. 

Throughout the period of railway construction and land appropriation, 
immigrants were pouring into the United States, crowding the old eastern 
and north-eastern states and overflowing into the Middle and Far West. 
Between 1860 and 1900 the density of the population rose from 10-6 to 
25-6 per square mile. In New York State it rose from 81*4 to 152-6; in 
Pennsylvania from 64-8 to 140-6; in Rhode Island from 163-7 to 401-6; 
and in Illinois from 30-6 to 86 -1. Beyond the Mississippi westwards to the 
Rockies and northwards to the Canadian frontier population moved in a 
never-ending stream. Within twenty years the population of Kansas rose 
from 100,000 to Im. Nebraska’s 28,000 increased to almost Jm between 
1860 and 1880. From the Scandinavian countries thousands of emigrants 
came to the fertile lands of Miimesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas. 

Obstacles to the great westward movement of population were ruthlessly 
overcome. By a series of punitive expeditions and by purchase, the Indians 
were ousted from the territory assigned to them at an earlier time. White 
settlers were soon rushing to peg out claims in the rich lands they vacated. 
Texas cattle dealers were soon to lose their undisputed right to herd their 
cattle over the eastern slopes of the Rockies, an area equal to more than 
one-third of the United States. The freedom of the cowboy with his pistol, 
his lasso and his broad hat, spending long days in the saddle, living recklessly 
and dangerously between Texas and the Canadian frontier, was incompatible 
with western expansion of cultivation, sheep rearing and scientific breeding. 
Railways cut across his paths and the fences of homesteaders limited his 
freedom. Gradually the great drive northwards from Texas was checked 
and wild grazing confined to the forests and the public reserves. In 1906 
graziers were forced to pay for their privileges on the public domain; but 
the cattle trade did not decay. It increased; but its organization had chained. 
In 1880 there were 27m beef cattle in the United States. By 1900 this figure had 
been almost doubled. Cattle raising had become a highly capitalized business. 

THE EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURE 

The agrarian changes that accompanied and followed railway devdopment 
and the westward drift of population were no less profound than the in¬ 
dustrial developments which were in full swing in the eastern states. As 
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settlers spread over the land, the area of cultivation extended enormously. 
In the fifty years following 1860 the number of farms increased more than 
threefold. The new lands brought into cultivation covered over 300m acres, 
and the output of wheat rose from 173m bushels to nearly 700m bushels. 
Such a vast increase of the produce of the land could not but have profound 
effects far beyond the boundaries of the Middle West. It also ministered to 
industrial expansion in the east. The new lands supplied food to teeming 
multitudes of the towns and raw material for the canning industry of Cin¬ 
cinnati and Chicago. They also provided a market for the produce of mill, 
mine and factory. 

Expansion of farming was indispensable to and mterlocked with the 
development of industrialism in the United States. Enclosure of grazing 
land was made possible by cheap iron wire and offered an expanding market 
for it. As farm produce flowed eastward, it brought revenue to railway 
companies. The great steel inventions reduced operating costs; and a 
phenomenal fall in freights made possible economical marketing of wheat 
and other products of the land. The life of steel rails was about three times 
that of iron, and by 1890 eight-tenths of the rails in the U.S.A. were steel. 
Larger trucks and more powerful locomotives were now possible, and train 
loads increased from an average of 177*42 tons in 1890 to 270*86 tons in 
1900 and to 362*57 tons in 1909. Agriculture also benefited from improve¬ 
ment of sea transport through the adoption of steel and the marine engine. 
In the last quarter of the century the wheat fields of the U.S.A. had effeas 
on European life no less profound than those produced by the flow of gold 
and silver from the New World to the Old during the sixteenth century. 
Export of wheat rose from 17m bushels in 1860 to well over 200m bushels 
in 1900. In England the price of wheat fell from 56s. 8d. in 1871 to 22s. lOd. 
a quarter in 1894. Railways and steamers had so lowered freights that British 
farmers were no longer protected by distance. There was hardly a farm in 
Europe which did not feel the blast of American capitalism. 

Emplo 5 mient of fertilizers, of machinery and other equipment that became 
necessary after the first easy and reckless onslaught on virgin lands, gave 
scope to the man with money. As the century drew to its close American 
agriculture absorbed more and more capital, l^fore the Qvil War had run 
its course, introduction of a primitive binder pointed the way to widespread 
use of agricultural machinery. A combined reaper and binder followed in 
the seventies and eighties. It was soon made entirely automatic. On the 
great farms of the Far West all the processes of reaping, binding, threshing 
and bagging were brought within the scope of one plant. At first the motive 
power was steam. Then came the internal combustion engine to rescue 
farming operations from animal, wind, water and steam power aUke. 
Machinery received a new impetus. Besides reapers, which were the chief 
concern of numerous firms which combined to form the International 
Harvester Company in 1902, there were numberless other improved devices 
and tools. The chflled steel plough adapted for a variety of uses, durable 
and cheap harrows, seed drills and potato diggers, to mention but a few 
products of the inventor^s art, revolutionized farming methods as the water 
frame, the steam engine and the steel inventions had revolutionized the 
production of manufactured goods. 
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The ideal of American policy had been to create a multitude of small 
owners; but the new drift favoured tenant farming. In 1880^ 25 per cent 
of the farms in the United States were in the hands of tenant farmers; by 
the beginning of the twentieth century this figure had increased to 35 per 
cent. As one generation succeeded another more and more land changed 
hands and the number of tenant farmers grew. Many small owners were 
owners only by courtesy, because their lands were heavily mortgaged. 
‘Tn 1910,” say Charles and Mary Beard, “the burden of farm mortgages 
stood at 1,700m dollars; within another decade it leaped to more than four 
billions, a sum almost equal to the value of all the farm property in America 
seventy years before.” As they had copied the methods of modem technology 
and science, the farmers emulated the social procedures of industrial capital¬ 
ists. They formed associations to control prices and output. The country 
was soon buzzing with associations based on special products. A national 
organization was coming to birth. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTH 

The Civil War left the South broken and disorganized. Great estates 
came on the market. Their owners pocketed whatever they could get and 
went northwards to the industrial towns. Some sold half their property 
and husbanded the remainder. In their new-won freedom the slaves suffered 
from the suddenness with which their chains had been severed. It had 
come at a time of general disaster in their immediate surroundings. Some 
remained as wage-earners to their former masters. Others took service with 
new employers. Some turned to the towns. Others took small holdings of 
their own to work on “the cropping system.” The proprietor supplied the 
capital, the tenant the labour, and the produce was divided in agreed pro¬ 
portions between both parties. Thus thousands of freed men continued to 
grow cotton in which they had some skill. The poor whites seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to take holdings where they were their own masters. So the recon¬ 
struction of the south after the abolition of slavery involved the break-up 
of the great plantations and the increase in the number of tenant farmers. 
In 1870 Tennessee, for instance, had 118,141 farms against only 82,368 in 
1860. In South Carolina the number rose from about 33,000 to 52,000; in 
Mississippi from 43,000 to 68,000; and in Louisiana from 17,000 to 28,000.* 
As the south settled down to the new system the output of cotton rose 
steeply. In 1875 the acreage devoted to cotton was 8,810,000; by 1926 
it had increased to 47m acres. Meantime the manufacture of cotton 
made headway. In 1860 there were only 324,000 spindles in the south; by 
1900 this had increased to 4,368,000, and by 1930 to 18,586,000. In the 
last-named year slightly more than half the spindles in the U.S.A. were 
found in the south (Fig. 38 and 39). 

TRIUMPHANT INDUSTRIALISM 

There has been nothing in history so overwhelming, so spectacular, so 
swift in its action and so drastic in its social consequences as the development 
* Carman, Social and Econ. Hist, of the United States ii, 589. 
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of industrialism in the United States. In the space of little more than thirty 
years the United States passed through a stage in economic development 
which had occupied about a hundred years in Britain. In its early railway 
age America imported capital goods from Britain. By the close of the century 
it had become the greatest producer of steel in the world. The story of this 
astonishing phase in American history would occupy a volume in itself. 
Here we must content ourselves with a brief account of the outstanding 
characteristics of the period. 

When the American Civil War came to an end the stage was already set. 
The once-powerful planting interests had capitulated. Capitalism, enriched 
and strengthened during the war years, controUed the State machine. There 
were no obstacles in its path. America had no landed aristocracy to check 
railway building and levy annual tribute on minerals. On the contrary, the 
State was the largest landowner. In 1860 it owned one-half of the whole 
area of the country, and it was a good friend to capitalist enterprise, willing 
to give away land for a trifle, ready to condone fraud and Uttle disposed to 
scrutinize too closely the land titles of its patrons and supporters. These 
lands, so easily secured by political manipulation and sharp practice, contained 
valuable resources of minerals, of oil and of lumber. Eager labour passed 
the frontier without restraint, and the legislature erected tariff barriers to 
protect the home market for American industry. In no other country were 
conditions so fantastically favourable for capitalist development. 

One may well condemn such manipulation of government in the interests 
of a class; but the achievements of the age silenced criticism or condemnation. 
There is an epic of enterprise, endeavour, of the application of science to 
production and distribution in Andrew Carnegie’s bold statement: “Two 
pounds of ironstone mined upon Lake Superior and transported nine 
himdred miles to Pittsburgh; one poimd and one-half of coal, mined and 
manufactured into coke, and transported to Pittsburgh; one half pound of 
lime, mined and transported to Pittsburgh; a small amount of manganese 
ore mined in Virginia and brought to Pittsburgh—and these four pounds 
of materials manufactured into one pound of steel, for which the consumer 
pays one cent.” The figures of production are of bewildering magnitude. 
In 1860 the value of capital invested in manufacturing industries stood at 
1,010m dollars, and the number of wage-earners at 1,311,246. In 1915 
capital had increased to 22,791m dollars and wage-earners to 7,036,337. 
During the same period the value of products had risen from 1,886m dollars 
to 24,246m dollars.^ In 1870 the United States production of pig iron was 
one-third of that of the United Kingdom. In the year before the World War 
it was 30 •97m tons as against the United Kingdom’s 10 •26m tons. By 
1923 it had jumped to 40* 36m tons. Steel production rose from a negligible 
figure in 1870 to 31m tons in 1913, and to 48m tons in 1926, then slightly 
more than half the total world production. Small wonder that the United 
States has been held up as an example of the merits of capitalism, or that 
Americans were so generally convinced of its beneficence before the crisis 
of 1929. 

* Economic Development of the United States^ by Isaac Lippincott, New York, 
1922, 417. 
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Amidst the numerous personalities of American business life, a few stand 
out as giants of this remarkable age. Their names are household words the 
world over—William Vanderbilt (railways)^ John D. Rockefeller (w7), 
Andrew Carnegie (s^ee/), J. Pierpont Morgan {finance)^ Philip D. Armour 
Qyeef and park). Their achievements are of truly historic magnitude. For, 
despite the ruthlessness with which they pursued their ends, and the cor¬ 
ruption which tainted their hands, they created gigantic organizations by 
exploiting the most up-to-date scientific knowledge. They stood for dic¬ 
tatorship in industry, but also for eflSciency against the waste of petty 
competition, for widespread organization of material resources against small 
local and provincial concerns. To further their ends, they used the press, 
the law and every social agency which they could bring under their power. 
They removed ruthlessly whatever or whoever stood in their way. They 
carried on warfare with rival concerns until their opponents were compelled 
to capitulate. Every year witnessed the growth of ever wider organization, 
dominated and controlled by a master mind ambition pursuing with singleness 
of purpose more capital, more employees and more output. Most of the 
great figures started on the lowest rung of the ladder. Carnegie began work 
in a cotton mill. Rockefeller was a book-keeper. Armour worked on his 
father’s farm. All followed the same route from individual enterprise to 
partnership, from partnership to corporation, from corporation to combine. 

Before the end of the Qvil War, Andrew Carnegie’s interest in railways 
and his appreciation of the vital part they would play in American economic 
life both for transport and as a market for iron and steel, turned his attention 
to bridge building and iron production. In 1864 he founded a company 
for the manufacture of iron rails and two years later established the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive Works. “Thirty-three and an income of 50,000 dollars per an¬ 
num! By this time two years I can arrange all my business as to secure at 
least 50,000 dollars per annum. Beyond this never earn—^make no effort to 
increase fortune, but spend the surplus each year for benevolent purposes. 
Cast aside business for ever, except for others,” he wrote in 1868.* Caught 
up in the maelstrom of business and profit-matong, Carnegie did not retire. 
The age of steel was at hand; and its prospects were too alluring to a Scot. 
After meeting Bessemer and Sir Lothian Bell in England, he returned to 
America enthusiastic about the new alloy which all experiments proved to 
be more durable than iron and therefore more suitable for rails. His partners 
in iron were not so enthusiastic. Carnegie, therefore, invited new ones to 
form a company. The Edgar Thomson Steel Works started in 1875. Once 
success was asstired, he set about amalgamating his various interests and 
absorbing rival concerns in the Pittsburgh district. In 1881 he founded 
Carnegie Brothers & Co., the largest steel concern in the States, with a 
capital of 5m dollars. Of tUs he himself possessed 2,721,000 dollars. In 1892 
the absorption of rival concerns made it necessary to float a new organization 
called the Carnegie Steel Company with a capitd of 25m dollars. 

Before the close of the century the Carnegie Steel Company had become 
a mammoth concern. It owned enormous resources of coal, and on Lake 
Superior it controlled the largest beds of ore ever discovered. On the Lake 
* The Life of Andrew Carnegie, by Burton J. Hendrick, 1933,127. 
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itself, it had its own ships to convey these riches to Lake Erie ports. It had 
its own railway to send them thence. The art of business management 
married the economies of efficient organization to the application of the 
latest discoveries of chemist and engineer. In 1900 its output of steel was 
4m tons, almost as much as the total output of the United Kingdom. 
“Three pounds for two cents** was the Carnegie quotation for steel. Rails 
selling for 160 dollars in 1875 sold in 1898 at 17 dollars. At the time of the 
Civil War America still lived in an age of wood and iron. Before the close 
of the century she was already in the age of steel, for the steel master himself 
an age of gold. In 1896 the aimual profits of the Carnegie Company were 
6m dollars, in 1897, 7m dollars, in 1898, 11,500,000 dollars, in 1899, 21m 
dollars and in 1900, 40m dollars. Of the latter figure Carnegie’s share was 
25m dollars."^ The wealth created by his genius, by the labour of his workers 
and by the skill of his experts has brought great benefits to universities, 
to the reading public, to youth and to students in his native country. 

Amalgamation and combination proceeded apace in other centres of the 
steel industry—in Alabama, Colorado and Illinois. The Illinois Steel Com¬ 
pany, created in 1889 with a capital of 25m dollars, was a merger of various 
steel companies in the Chicago district. In the closing years of the century 
the forces were massing for a final consummation. The United Steel Company 
came into being in 1901. It bought out the Carnegie Company’s interest in the 
steel industry for 492m dollars. When the final scheme was complete it had 
acquired vast resources of coal, iron and limestone. It owned 112 steamers, 
1,000 miles of railway and almost 50 per cent of the steel capacity of the 
country (Fig. 40). 

Rockefeller’s rise to fame was also meteoric. Starting in 1862 vrith an 
interest in a Qeveland oil refinery, he founded an oil concern of his own 
three years later. In 1870, along with others, he organized the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, which proceeded to acquire control of most of the 
refineries in Qeveland. By means of preferential railway rates, his group 
compelled competitors to join or close down. From Qeveland, the Standard 
Oil Company extended its control to refineries in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and elsewhere. In 1882 the Standard Oil Trust came into being with 
Rockefeller himself at the head of it and holding dominion over 80 per cent 
of the business of producing, shipping, refining and selling petroleum and 
its products.! 

One great industry after another copied the methods of steel and oil— 
large-scale production, amalgamation and monopoly. Isolated establishments 
under the ownership and control of individual employers passed into com¬ 
panies and companies into gigantic combines. The appearance of these 
great corporations signifies an important change in the ownership and 
direction of business. Effective control now passed from the men who built 
up the business to fiaaanders. In the earlier stage of industrial enterprise, 
the individual who had created the business was generally the head, con¬ 
trolling its policy and directing its activities. Extensions to plant were 
financed from profits and local sources, so the business grew till it assumed 

* l^tndtidkyLife of Andrew Carnegie, 423. 

! S« The trust Problem, by J. W. Jenks and W. E. Clark, 1925 
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nation-wide proportions with financial requirements which could be met 
only by large banking institutions. The latter now came to take a lively 
interest in management, organization and policy, and lust for power led 
financiers to promote the movement towards combination. It is significant 
of the times that Morgan, the New York banker, was the leading figure 
in the creation of the great United Steel Corporation. It was he who finally 
clinched the bargain with Carnegie. He played a prominent part in the 
creation of the International Harvester Company and many lesser combines. 
At the height of his power Morgan had many giant banks under his control 
and over ten billions of capital invested in railway and industrial corporations. 
Along with Rockefeller, the Oil King, he had brought under his sovereignty 
a network of enterprises constituting *‘the heart of the business and com¬ 
mercial life of the nation.” In this setting Wall Street became the nerve 
centre of American civilization. Fortunes were made and unmade by manipu¬ 
lation of securities. Business was held in fee by the great finandal houses 
^thout whose permission credit was unobtainable. New issues of shares 
coidd be made only with the sanction of the banks who themselves held 
large wads of industrial stock. The Stock Exchange crash of 1929 revealed 
how highly concentrated and also how vulnerable the structure had become, 
“America the Golden” had solved the problems of cheap production. 
Americans, for the most part, believed that capitalism had also solved the 
problem of distribution by adopting the hire purchase system. 

THE NEW MIDDLE CLASS 

As machinery replaced labour, as invention followed invention with 
bewildering rapidity, and as scientific discovery was harnessed to the service 
of man, a growing proportion of the nation was enlisted in the expert work 
of managing and cfirecting industrial processes, in general administration, 
in advertising, in selling the myriad products of industry, in professional 
services, in banking, insurance, accoimting and law which keep the productive 
machine in good heart, in technical operations and in education, health and 
public services, demanded by a more mature and more exacting population. 
The increase of this new middle class is one of the significant features of 
modem times. In his book Insurgent America^ Mr. Bingham gives the 
following table showing the percentages of the gainfully employed in the 
United States between 1890 and 1930: 



1890 j 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Professional workers 

4*2 

41 

4*6 

5*4 

6*9 

Proprietors, managers and 
officials (exc. farmers) 

4*8 


6*5 

6-7 

7-6 

White-collar workers 

6-6 


9*7 

131 

16-3 

Skilled labour 

■ — 


19-5 

20*7 

20-9 

Semi-skilled labour 

530 

55*2 

11-9 

14*5 

13-2 

Unskilled labour .. 

— 

— 

22*8 

19-6 

20-3 

Farming population 

32-4 

28-2 

250 

20 1 

160 
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This new middle class is closely identified with the capitalist order, partly 
because of the social atmosphere which surrounds it, partly because its 
savings give it an interest in the protection of property rights. The ^‘black- 
coated worker,’’ the technician or the professional man invests his surplus 
through his banker or stock broker. His individual holding may be quite 
small but it makes him feel that he is “a man of property,” and that his 
interests are more closely bound up with those of the rich man than with 
those of the wage-earner who saves little if at all. He craves for security 
and identifies security with the maintenance of the status quo. Labour 
disputes, or proposals for a drastic reorganization of industry, which bear the 
taint of socialism alarm him, by changes threatening the stability of the life 
he prizes and the opportunities for social advancement which the existing 
order offers him. Yet the interests of this class do not wholly coincide with 
those of the wealthy. It becomes restive under a policy which restricts 
output. It groans under the burden of taxation, national and local, spent 
to maintain an army of unemployed and to patch up the health of people 
inadequately paid and over-worked. The technician knows too well the 
enormous productive capacity of industry and is liable to be shocked at 
the folly of faihng to utilize it to the full. 

In America class distinctions are not so sharply defined as in the old 
world. The nature of the country, the absence of age-long social customs, 
the variety of its population, the educational system, the pioneer tradition, 
all combine to create an atmosphere of greater freedom and equality. 
Modem technology and science have brought their fruits into every house¬ 
hold and therewith a uniformity of habits and modes of thought. The radio, 
the motor car, the telephone, electrical appliances in the home, and countless 
other inventions of the new age have broken down isolation and have blurred 
social distinctions. They have made daily life more mobile and in many 
ways more adventurous. By 1925 there were over 20m cars in the United 
States, one to nearly every other family. There were more than 16m tele¬ 
phones and at least 3m radios. 

None the less, income differences are big and show no tendency to 
diminish. Between 1914 and 1919 the number of taxpayers in the group 
30,000 to 40,000 dollars a year increased from 6,000 to 15,400, and the 
number in the group 50,000 to 100,000 rose from 5,000 to 13,000. At the 
end of the World War there were 42,554 millionaires in America (30,000 
dollars a year or more). These were exceptional years, but in the post-war 
years the wealthy became wealthier. In 1925, for instance, the income of 
private persons from rent, interest and dividends rose sharply from 5,900m 
to 8,200m. The old plutocracy now in its second generation, educated at 
exclusive schools and colleges which American wealth had founded, was 
reinforced by a new rich class. Below them on the income, scale was the 
rapidly growing middle class which in 1919 numbered over 4m persons. 
The lowest income group, the wage-earners, still make up more than half 
the population. 

In Ae autumn of 1929 a creation which had placed plenty seemingly 
within the grasp of everyone, broke down, and the ph 3 rsic of the economic 
doctors has not yet been able to revive it. Industrial production, which had 
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reached record figures in that year, fell by one-fifth in less than twelve months. 
In July 1931 it had dropped to two-thirds, and in midsummer of 1932 it 
was actually less than one-half of what it had been three years before. 
Common stock, which had soared in September 1929 to 226 per cent of 
the 1926 figure, fell within three years to 34 per cent of its value. Unem¬ 
ployment rose from 3,216,000 at the beginning of 1930 to 7,160,000 in 1931, 
to 10,197,000 in 1932 and to 12,986,000 in July 1933. Capitalism had reached 
a crisis. There was no immediate hope of recovery. So serious was the 
situation that Congress intervened. 

In 1933 it passed two great “recovery measures”—^the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act. To assist the Govern¬ 
ment a “Brains Trust” was created. The significant feature of these efforts 
is the popular support they received. They were designed to appeal to a 
middle class which wanted reform without revolutionary change; and they 
aroused the enthusiasm of a working class whose social outlook did not 
differ materially from theirs. The financial and industrial interests, seeing in 
them hope of subsidies for depressed industries, did not oppose them. 
The New Deal was all things to all men, hence the swiftness with which 
disillusionment came. When it did come, the New Deal was rank bolshevism 
to Wall Street, and to its enemies a conspiracy to help the bankers and big 
business. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MONEY MACHINE 

% 

Currency is one of the outstanding preoccupations of modem politics, 
though to be sure that is no new thing. What is new is the complexity of 
the money machine in modem society, and the air of mystery which envelops 
those who manipulate it. To probe the mystery, we need to know something 
about how the banking system came into being. Such is the theme of this 
chapter. Since the beginning of Neolithic times, increasing division of labour 
has accompanied every technical mnovation which has increased man’s 
command over nature and the means of satisfying basic human needs or 
fancies. Such specialization of human effort involves an economy^ a process 
of give and take, the exchange of one commodity for another, or exchange 
of material things for services. At a primitive level of specialization, an 
economy of barter suffices for the satisfaction of relatively simple needs or 
whims by relatively few and simple activities, but barter becomes a clumsy 
instrument for co-ordinating specialized production when exchange extends 
beyond the confines of self-sufficing tribal communities. 

The adoption of one commodity which is not perishable^ or at least of a 
limited number of such commodities, as a common denominator for trans¬ 
actions necessitated by specialization of work, becomes advantageous for a 
variety of reasons. It makes the process of exchange more elastic by reducing 
the volume of traffic involved and by facilitating deferred payment. There is 
little doubt that a monetary exchange arose in ^s way. To start with, 
money was bullion, the single commodity which people would accept for 
goods or services; and coinage was merely a social guarantee that the com¬ 
modity, with an intrinsic value of its ovm, was up to standard. What we now 
mean by money is much less straightforward than this. Money no longer 
means coinage of metal the owner can melt down for manufacture of useful 
or ornamental objects. It is a name for tokens of an elaborate system of 
accoimting and insurance, guaranteed by law and treaty, with a long history 
of misunderstanding and myth, ritual and conflicting social interests behind 
it. The tokens themselves may have no material utility as bullion. Their 
value to the owner may be solely contingent on their exchangeability. 

The motives which originally encouraged the use of metal as the common 
denominator of a system of exchange are shrouded in uncertainty, though 
certain advantages, such as their relative durability, particularly that of the 
precious metals, are easy to see. Granted the acceptability of some single 
commodity for whatever reasons, aesthetic, utilitarian or superstitious, the 
further advantage of making it accessible in units of equivalent size and 
quality is also clear. The early stages of the evolution of a system of coinage 
are therefore inseparably bound up with the beginnings of a system of weights 
and measures. At this stage, we have a craft of moneyers^ who buy metal 
from the mines, mint it in units of guaranteed weight and standard purity, 
paying for the raw material in coin and drawing as a reward for their own 
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labours what is, in effect, a discount by weight on the net transaction. The 
existence of many such mints generates the problem of commimal protection 
against counterfeit by some central authority, which in turn may acquire 
the monopoly of making coins and hence a monopoly of opportunities to 
pr|ctise counterfeit. From this point onwards the usefulness of coins as 
commodities per se declines; henceforth they are progressively reduced to 
the status of tokens, destined as tokens to compete with mere scraps of paper. 
The history of the money machine is the history of how a monopoly of 
opportunities to practise coimterfeit has become a system of accounting, to 
the advantage of those who participate in the monopoly. 

Until the eighteenth century English and Scottish currencies, like those 
of the Continent, were mainly based on silver. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, gold coins were quite exceptional. There were many local mints, and 
making money was not as yet a royal prerogative. The standard coin of 
both coxmtries was the silver penny, probably introduced from France in 
the eighth century. Originally the pound weight of silver was coined into 
240 silver pennies; thus a pound of silver reckoned by weight was the 
equivalent of a pound of silver reckoned by tale or enumeration. Early in 
the twelfth century, as Feaveryear* tells us, the English penny was called 
*"a sterling.” Because of its consistent fineness it quickly established its 
reputation abroad. The origin of the term “sterling” is lost in obscurity. 
Several explanations have been given, the most plausible being that it comes 
from steorra^ a star, a device borne by the early coins. Though the silver 
penny was almost the only coin in circulation before Tudor times, other 
monetary units, such as the pound, the shilling, and the mark (13s. 4d.) 
had their use as yardsticks, but not as mediums of exchange. Pounds and 
shillings were not coined imtil the reign of Henry VII. Attempts to use 
gold coins, gold florins (6s.) and roubles (6s. 8d.) were without success. 
Gold coins were of little use when the price of a sheep was a few shillings, 
and a day’s labour, 6d. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the weight of the silver penny progressively 
declined. In 1300 it was 22 grains troy. By 1412 it was 15, and by 1544 it 
was 10 grains. This steady depreciation was not due to the dishonesty of 
those who had acquired a monopoly in the manufacture of money. It was 
due to forces beyond their control. The art of coining was primitive. Through 
deliberate clipping and through general wear and tear, coins therefore lost 
weight rapidly. After the issue of a new coinage, the full weight of silver 
coins soon disappeared, leaving the old, clipped and light ones in command 
of the field. The only reasonable solution of a difficulty rising from the 
circumstances of the time was to issue coins of the average weight of those 
in circulation. As things turned out, the policy thus thrust upon the mint 
had a beneficial result. In the later Middle Ages, the value of silver rose 
because of reduced output of the mines, coinciding with increased demand 
for currency, as one country after another changed over from barter to a 
money economy. Had the old weight of the penny been restored, prices 
would have fallen and trade would have been greatly inconvenienced. As 
Sir William Beveridge has shown, prices rose rapidly from the middle of 
* The Pound Sterlingy 1931, 8, 
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the twelfth century for about a hundred years, and thereafter at a slower 
rate till about 1400. For the next hundred years there was a tendency for 
prices to fall, and this can be associated with expansion of trade and increased 
demand for silver at a time when supplies of the precious metals were re- 
striaed, (Fig. 41). 

In the sixteenth century, however, the silver content of the coin was 
drastically reduced, the difference of weight being made up by alloy. Before 
this time, lightening of coins had been an inevitable consequence of defective 
technique or persistent operations of clippers and counterfeiters. Now the 
quality of the coin itself was tampered with. In an age of fierce nationalism 
and growing expenditure, kings had found debasement of the coinage a 
ready means of augmenting income. Henry VIII used this device when he 
cut down ±e amount of silver and gold in the new coins issued from the 
Royal Mint in London. Between July 1, 1542, and September 30, 1547, the 
fineness of silver was reduced from 8-3 ounces to 4 ounces, and of gold 
from 23 to 20 carat. Out of this the king made a net profit of ^£227,378 11s. 9d.* 
The general results of debasement are similar to those of inflation (p. 233) 
in modem times. Indeed, all the familiar symptoms of monetary disturbance 
were in evidence. Hardly a year passed without some effort to deal with the 
situation. Between 1538 and 1564, prices rose about 100 per cent, and the 
foreign value of English currency fell. The problem of how “to make the 
pound look the dollar in the face’" was just as real to Elizabethan financiers 
as it was to those of our own time after the war of 1914-18. Its exchange¬ 
ability for the Flemish florin slumped. 

As a medium of exchange and as a yardstick, money continues to fulfil 
a use, when it is no more than a token; but its usefulness then depends on 
the maintenance of its exchangeability for goods or services at a steady level. 
In the present century, we have had abundant evidence of all the evil conse¬ 
quences of rapidly-rising or rapidly-falling prices, and we have become 
familiar with the project of “a managed currency” designed to steady the 
purchasing power of the pound sterling. People want to be sure that the 
value of their money will not fluctuate. They want to be sure that this week 
or next week or next year, their wages will command the same amoimt of 
goods and services. They want, in short, to live in a society of stable prices. 
The problems of a fluctuating standard were already urgent in Tudor times. 
It was a period of soaring prices and debasement at home. Then came the 
deluge of precious metals from America, pouring into Spain and filtering 
through every frontier in Europe. Elizabeth, who had to borrow money in 
Antwerp, found that her loans became more costly as the exchange rate 
moved against London. All the familiar devices of recent times, the pegging 
of exchanges and the prohibition of the export of bullion, were tried in a 
vain attempt to case the burden. 

The social changes resulting from changes of price level were all too 
familiar to the Elizabethan, but the connexion between the quantity of money, 
the state of trade, and the level of prices was not clearly appreciated. It was 
Jean Bodin, a French political philosopher, who first stressed the relations 
between rising prices, debasement of the currency, and the influx of precious 

* Feaveryear, 38. 
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metak fix)m the New World. This was in 1569. Bodin declared that “the 
principal cause of high prices is always the abundance of that in which the 
price of goods is measured.’* At her succession Elizabeth made a bold attempt 
to deal with the problem of debasement. By proclamation she called in all 
the light coins, paying for them on a specie basis, and replaced them by a 
new coinage of the same fineness but of less weight. On the whole trans¬ 
action the Crown claimed a net profit of about £45,000, thus did Elizabeth 
“achieve to the victory and conquest of this hideous monster of the base 
moneys.” This operation was ralutary in so far as it ended uncertainty and 
confusion, but it could not check the rise of prices due to reasons Bodin 
expounded. The upward movement of prices continued irntil about 1650. 

Monetary troubles did not end there. Coins continued to be clipped and 
coimterfeited, and the problem of how to maintain the value of the coin 
remained unsolved. After the Restoration, several important steps were taken 
to remedy the situation. By the adoption of Blodeau’s invention of the milling 
machine in 1663, the milled-edged coin was introduced, and so the activities 
of the counterfeiters were seriously checked. In the same year, restrictions 
on the export of bullion were removed. Three years later, seignorage, or 
the charge for minting, was abolished. Any person bringing bullion to the 
Mint was to have it assayed, melted and coined, and for every pound 
weight of standard metal was to receive a pound weight of coins without 
charge. The Crown thus relinquished its ancient privilege of making 
money out of minting. 

London was the first to establish a free bullion market. The final reform 
was the great recoinage of 1696-9. This was a gigantic task, for the currency 
was in a deplorable state, consisting of a medley of coins, some dating from 
the reign of Elizabeth, and all badly clipped and worn. Some authorities 
favoured devaluation, urging that new coins to be issued should be of the 
same bullion content as the old ones. Others favoured restoration of the old 
standard by issue of new coins of full weight to replace the old light ones. 
The first policy would have prevented any serious disturbance of the price 
level. The latter involved deflation, i.e. depression of the price level. In 
effect the problem was similar to that facing most European countries after 
the war of 1914-18. In 1696 restoration of the old standard was adopted. 
Deflation won the day. For the mass of the people the results were so serious 
as to cause riots and disturbances. 


BANKING AND CREDIT 

So far we have spoken only of coinage, but we all know that coins play 
but a very small part in our financial arrangements to-day. Bank notes 
completely swamp metal coins as a medium of exchange; even more pay¬ 
ments are made by cheque. Let us now see how this new system came to 
be grafted on to the old; what services banks render, and how they came 
into being. 

Banks do three things. They take money in custody on deposit; they 
lend money; and they manufacture money. The first full-fledged bank in 
England was not founded uutil 1694, and the first in Scotland until 1695; 
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but some of these functions were performed by different classes of people 
before this time. The need for lending money and financing trade arose 
with capitalism. As the market widened, and producer and consumer were 
out of immediate reach of one another, the need for credit arose. The weaver 
of York, whose cloth was sold say in Antwerp, obviously required the assis¬ 
tance of someone who would pay him at once for his cloth. He could not 
afford to wait until the cloth was shipped to Antwerp and the money re¬ 
mitted from his customer there. It was convenient to be able to turn to some¬ 
one else who could advance him the money at once, and collect it later from 
his customer after receipt of the cloth. The device used to settle this business 
was the hill of exchange^ which came to be used extensively for international 
as well a& for internal trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Long before this time it was used in Italy, in Germany, and even in England 
itself (Fig, 42). 

By Elizabethan times the development of capitalism involved credit 
transactions at almost every stage of the industrial system. The farmer 
required loans to tide him over the period between sowing and harvest. 
The grazier required credit until he received payment for his wool. The 
domestic manufacturer could not live without credit while his cloth was 
being marketed. Hence a host of people, scriveners, goldsmiths, yeomen, 
clothiers, landowners, and even parsons, began to dabble in money-lending. 
The most important of these early financial intermediaries was the scrivener, 
whose original business of writing bonds, deeds and contracts, gave him 
important connexions. In the early seventeenth century some scriveners, 
besides managing the investments of men of property, were receiving deposits 
and lending money. By this time, however, their place was being taken by 
the goldsmith, who combined with ordinary business a thriving trade in 
collecting new coins, melting them down and exporting the bullion. In a 
document written at Amsterdam in 1652 we read: 

“It is the goldsmiths, especially those in Lombard Street, who arc the greatest 
merchants and London cashiers, and who will receive any man’s money for 
nothing, and pay it for them the same or the next day, and meantime keep 
people in their upper rooms to cull and weigh all they receive, and melt down 
the weighty and transport it to foreign parts” (quoted Feaveryear, 93). 

By its disturbance of economic life, the Civil War strengthened the 
activities of the goldsmiths. Landowners and merchants gladly deposited 
their money with them for safe keeping. At first they may have had to pay 
for the service rendered, but very shortly the goldsmiths paid them interest 
on their deposits. The next step in the story of banking was inevitable. 
Finding their vaults filled with deposits, the goldsmiths naturally looked for 
some use to which they might put their ftmds. They found it among those 
who wished to borrow. The practice of giving loans received great encourage¬ 
ment from the needs of the Crown. Continually at his wits’ end for money, 
Charles II had frequent dealings with the goldsmiths, who received not 
only interest, but ^o profit when they melted down the new coins in 
which the capital was repaid. Deposit baxddng got a new stimulus, and though 
larger transactions were confined to the greater goldsmiths, the smaller people 
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began “to haunt the arcades of the Royal Exchange and solicit the merchants 
with profound bows to be allowed to keep their cash.” 

Out of these depositing and lending transactions emerged the first bank 
notes and the first cheques. When a client deposited his money with the 
goldsmith, he received a receipt or a number of receipts for round sums up 
to the total deposited. In the course of time these goldsmiths’ receipts were 
made out in favour of the depositor or bearer. The following specimen is 
given by Richards {The Early History of Banking in England^ 1929, 41): 

November 28th, 1684. 

I promise to pay unto the R. Honble Ye Lord North & Grey or bearer 
ninety pounds at demand. 

for Mr. Francis Child & myself 
Jno, Rogers. 

If the goldsmith were well known, these I O U’s passed from hand to hand. 
In elBFect, they were bank notes. It was not a far step from this to the stage 
when goldsmiths of known repute foimd out from experience that only a 
proportion of the note issue need be backed by bullion in their vaults. They 
now issued notes as loans. In short, they discovered that they could manu¬ 
facture money so long as people were confident that the paper could be 
exchanged on demand. Meantime the goldsmith drew interest on the 
money he had thus manufactured. Some goldsmiths kept two distinct 
accounts, somewhat like modem current and deposit accounts. They allowed 
their clients to write a note directing the payment of part of such a current 
deposit to someone else. This was the origin of the cheque. The following 
is an early cheque issued by Thomas Fowles, a well-known London gold¬ 
smith, who carried on business in the reign of Charles II, under the sign of 
the “Black Lion”: 

Mr. Thomas Fowles. 

I desire you to pay unto Mr. Samuel Howard or order upon receipt hereof 
the sum of nine pounds thirteen shillings and sixe pence and place it to the 
account of 

yo^ servant 

Edmond Warcupp. 


14 Augt. 1675. 

£9 13 6. 

For Mr. Thomas Fowles, Gouldsmith at his shop between the two Temple 
gates, Fleete streete. 

The cheque, however, did not become a usual instrument of exchange 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. Loans made by the goldsmiths 
were usually eflFcctcd by discounting commercial bills of exchange or by 
accepting ^chequer tallies, which was the Government’s device for ob¬ 
taining loans secured on future revenue. Since bills of exchange and exchequer 
tallies were good negotiable instruments and could be readily cashed, the 
goldsmiths were able to issue notes far in excess of the actual bullion they 
held in their vaults. Both traders and Government found these finandd 
arrangements a great convenience. They helped to keep the wheels of 
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industry and commerce going, and they were of assistance to Governments 
in times when State expenditure was rapidly increasing. 

The Government, however, was in a strong position to interfere with the 
legitimate business of the goldsmiths. In 1672, when the Government 
suspended payments of interest on its loans and repayment of capital as 
well, many goldsmiths, who had heavily invested in tallies and ‘^fiduciary 
orders” issued by the various Government departments, found themselves 
in serious difficulties. This episode, known as “the Stop of the Exchequer,” 
gave a great shock to confidence, and made goldsmiths wary of having any 
further dealings with the Crown.'^ 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

This high-handed action of Charles II paved the way for the founding 
of the Bank of England in 1694. It was clear that there was room for a full- 
fledged bank which would help to finance the Government in peace and war 
without anticipating revenue and interfering with normal channels of finance 
and trade. Proposals for the establishment of a bank had been made before 
this time, but nothing had come of them for reasons that are found in the 
political circumstances of the time. It was clearly too dangerous an expedient 
during the absolute monarchy of the Stuarts, because of the risk that the 
monarch would use the bank for his own ends and make himself financially 
independent of Parliament. After the English Revolution, the situation was 
different. Parliament now had control over finance and defence. Under 
such conditions a bank could derive its authority direct from Parliament in 
accordance with the wishes of the commercial classes who now occupied a 
more important place in the political life of the coimtry. 

Having exhausted every known device to secure additional funds in 1694, 
the Government of William III gladly accepted the proposals of William 
Paterson. In return for a loan of £1,200,000 the subscribers should receive 
8 per cent and the privilege of being sole banker to the Government. This 
privilege appealed strongly to London business men, who had seen gold¬ 
smiths wax rich and rise to the highest places in society by their banking 
activities. The project was naturally opposed by the goldsmiths themselves, 
and by other private bankers who feared such an important rival institution 
backed by the Government. 

The Bank of England was thus bom out of the necessities of the Govern¬ 
ment within the framework of a capitalist economy. It was not a state bank 
until 1946. It was a private monopoly which had enormously profited by 
being the Government’s banker. For instance, shortly after its foimdation, 
the Government declared that no other chartered bank or partnership 
exceeding six persons should carry on banking in England. The Bank of 
England retained this monopoly until 1826. Its close association with the 
Government, however, had its dangers, for since the Bank’s privileges were 
dependent on the periodic renewal of its charter, it had to acquiesce in 
repeated demands for loans. Thus a serious situation arose in 1793 when 
Britain had gone to war with France. Anxious to raise loans, the Government 

* See R. D. Richards, The Early History of Banking in England, Ch. II and III. 
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hurried through Parliament a Bill abrogating Section 30 of the 1694 Acty 
which prohibited a loan to the Government without Parliamentary sanction. 
This cleared the way for unlimited borrowings. A prudent banker, however, 
knew that so long as he was obliged to cash his notes on demand there were 
limits to his capacity to grant loans. The situation became serious owing 
to large Government loans at a time when there was a heavy drain of gold 
from the bank to meet home and foreign requirements. The directors pro¬ 
tested. The Government’s reply was to pass the Bank Restriction Act of 
1797. This absolved the Bank of England from its obligation to cash its 
notes in specie. Thus England, and with it Scotland, entered on a period of 
inconvertible paper money. Soon there were all the familiar signs of inflation. 
Not imtil 1821 were cash pa 5 nments restored. 

THE PRIVATE BANKS 

Because of the tremendous concentration of economic life in London, 
country or provincial banking in England was of little consequence until 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Most banking facilities were 
provided by the private bankers of the metropolis. The typical capitalist 
before the industrial revolution was the merchant. His headquarters might 
be in London, but his area of operations might extend over the entire country. 
He purchased manufactured goods in the markets and fairs both from 
employers of domestic workers and from independent craftsmen. Since 
London was a great distributing centre for imported produce, there was a 
movement of goods outward from London, as well as towards London. 
It was therefore common for men who had to send goods to the metropolis, 
to draw a bill on one of the private bankers, and this could be used by 
someone else to buy goods there. In the eighteenth century, the three- 
months bill thus became a very convenient financial document. 

While the main purpose of such a bill is to avoid the necessity for sending 
cash, it had a ftirther advantage. It facilitated granting credit to those who 
required it for the conduct of business. The Leeds clothier who sent his 
cloth to London by wagon wanted his cash at once. His creditor in London 
wished to delay payment until he had received and sold the goods. The 
bill of exchange suited both parties. The Leeds clothier could give a bill of 
exchange (a U O Me), “accepted,” i.e. countersigned by his chent, to the 
banker, who would “discount” it forthwith; that is to say, pay its face value 
less interest on the transaction. The banker took the risk of collecting the 
debt when due, and pocketed the discount as his reward for taking the 
risk and advancing the money (Fig. 43). 

Discoimting bills became an extensive business before the use of cheques 
was widely established. Up and down the country, shopkeepers and others 
in the habit of making purchases in London naturally welcomed it as a 
side-line for making money and thus providing themselves with ftmds to 
settle debts in London. Some of them came to do a large business in bill- 
discoimting. It became their main job. They began to take deposits and 
perhaps to issue bills and notes of hand, so ^coming fuU-fledged bankers. 
There were few of these full-fledged bankers in England before 1750, 
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FIG. 49 . COMMERCE. 

{Bickham, The Universal Penman, i 7;j;]) 

overseas commerce to eighteenth-century Britain “ 

(See p. 248) 




FIG. 50 . TELFORD’S GREAT WORK IN SCOTLAND. 

{Gibb, The Story of Telford, by permission of Alexander Maclehose & Co.) 


This map shows at a glance the remarkable work performed by Thomas 
Telford, distinguished representative of the new profession of civil engineer¬ 
ing. A fascinating first-hand account of his work is given by the poet Southey 
(Journal of a Tour in Scotland, 18 H)), who accompanied him on one of his 
journeys of inspection. 

(See p. 27(>) 







FIG. 51. CONSULTATION OF PHYSICIANS. 
{Hogarth.) 


In this print Hogarth satirises contemporary physicians less interested in 
advancing medical science than in maintaining their social status and keeping 
their profession a close preserve. Medical knowledge advanced in the more 
liberal atmosphere of the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, while it 
stagnated in the close corporation of the London College of Physicians and in 
the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

(See p. 282 ) 







FIG. 52. OLD SARUM. 

(Waters, An Economic History of England, by permission of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

What had been the borough of Sarum was now no more than a field of which 
the owner was the sole elector of a member of parliament. There were many 
such rotten boroughs, while such industrial towns as Manchester and Birmingham 
were without any representation. 

(Sec p. 



FIG. 53. SATIRICAL CARTOON, 1819. 

(Waters, An Economic History of England, by permission of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

During a mass meeting held in Manchester to agitate for political reform, 
the military drove down on defenceless people whose only crime was their 
interest in the franchise. 

(See p. 2yr)) 





{Podmorcy Robert Owen, hy permission of George Allen &■' U/izinUj Ltd.) 

This was the factory of a man of vision. Owen planned New Lanark at a time when factories w^ere being crowded 
into towns with workpeople’s dwellings around them. Here in more pleasant surroundings was a large cotton mill, 
a school for children, village hall and other buildings for communal activities, with homes nearby of employees. 

(See p. 297) 
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satisfactory basis of economic and social life. If his vision of communities where largish groups of people would 
live together in peace and harmony was far-fetched and unduly optimistic, his insistence on deliberately planned 

economic effort has now come into its own. 

(See p. 207) 








THE ENGLISH 

H O V S E-W 1 E E, 

Containing the inward and outward 
Vertues which ought to be in a 

complcate Woman. 

As her skill in Phyfick,SurgeryjCookery, 

Exiradion ol Oylcs, Banquctting Iluftc,Ordering of 
great FeaOs, Prc(r>rvingoftall forts of Wines, Conceited Se¬ 
crets,DiQilations,Pcrfumc8,ordering of Woolf Hcmpe,Fla», 
making Cloth, and Dying r the knowledge of Dayric8,Ofhcc of 
Making, of Ojtc*,theirrncf llcnt ulcs in a Family^of 
bfcvtiog. Baking, and alloihct ihiogt belonging 
lo an Houfbold- 

A Workc generally approved, and now the fifth rime much 

augmented, purged and made moft profitab'c and ncccflai^ for 
all u)cn, and the general) good of this KingComc 

b 7 O^Vf “ 



LONDON, 

Printed by Gr’ffm for fvha H-trriJcffy at the Golden 
Vnicornc in Pater-noltcr-row. 16^7. 

FIG. 5 (). THE ENGLISH HOUSE-WIFE, 1037 . 

{Phillips & Tomkimon^ English Women in Life and Letters, 
by permission of the Clarendon PresSy Oxford.) 

This advertisement, printed in 1637, indicates the wide range 
of skill demanded of the competent housewife. The home was 
a workshop where cooking and baking, spinning and weaving, 
brewing and dyeing were part of the day’s routine. When the 
industrial revolution brought many of these occupations 
within the framework of power production, the factory 
claimed women employees for just those occupations which 
had been carried on for centuries in the home. 

(See p. 316) 




FIG. T)?. LACE-MAKING. 

{Knightj Cyclopaedia of the Industry of All Nations, 1851.) 

Knight, from whose book this illustration is taken, was anxious to show 
the value of industry. This picture of women working at home does not 
portray the harsh conditions under which they laboured. Lace-making, 
like tailoring or glove-making, was indeed a sweated occupation. Pay was 
for piece work. Hours were long and working conditions wretched in the 
extreme. It was of such that Thomas Hood wrote The Song of the Shirt. 

(See p. :123) 
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XXII. 


Look at your Copy. 


^^rHEN Frances goes to school, to write, 
^ ^ I find, with great concern, 

She never takes the least delight 
To really strive to learn. 


FIG. 58 . THE WRITING LESSON. 

{Turner^ The Cowslip, iSll.) 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, teaching was the last refuge 
of the genteel woman who had failed to find a husband. It was a hard, 
dull, uninspiring occupation, as this illustration shows; but, though 
badly paid, it was regarded as a genteel vocation. 

(See p. 32.5) 
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FIG. ()1. A YOUNG LADIES’ COOKERY SCHOOL, 1S80. 

{By permission of the Illustrated London News.) 

Though it was not proposed that “young ladies*’ should actually turn their hands 
to cooking, some knowledge of the an would be of value to the married woman 
who would otherwise be at the mercy of her cook. The Press comment states * 
the social digmty and artistic elegance, as well as the intellectual and scientific 
character of this femde occupation, which has always been esteemed for its 
practical utility, will henceforth become more generally acknowledged ” 

(See p. :L‘14) ^ ‘ 









FIG. 02. LADY CRICKETERS^ 1881). 

(Bv perfnission of the Illustrated London News.) 






Departures and Arrivals of the different 
Stage- Coaches. 
LONDON. 

A Diligence fets off from James Buchanan’s, Saracen’s 
Head-Inn, upon Sundays, Tuefdays, and Thurfdays, 
at 12 o’clock at night—Arrives up on Saturdays, Mon¬ 
days, and Wednefdays, at 9 o’clock at night 
EDINBURGH. 

A Diligence departs from James Buchanan’s, Saracen’s 
Head-Inn, at 9 o’clock morning—Arrives the fame 
afternoon about 3 o’clock 

A Coach goes by Falkirk and Linlithgow, from Thomas 
Durie’s Black Bull-Inn, Argyle’s-flreet, every lawful 
day, at 8 o’clock morning—Arrives the fame after¬ 
noon, about 5 o’clock 

Alfo a Coach fets out by way of Holy-Town, from the 
faid Inn, eyery lawful day, at 8 o’clock morning—Ar 
rives the fame afternoon, about 4 o’clock 
A Fly departs from Andrew Dunbar’s, King’s-Arms, e- 
very lawful day, at 8 o’clock, morning—And Ar 
rives the fame afternoon, betwixt 4 and 5 o’clock 
A Coach departs from John Porteous, at the fign of the 
Leaping-horfe, fouth fide Trongate, at 8 o’clock 
morning—Arrives the fame afternoon, betwixt 4 and 
5 o’clock 

Alfo a Coach from the Crown-Inn, Gallowgate, at 8 
o’clock, morning—Arrives about 4 o’clock the fame 
afternoon 

FIG. i)‘h A STAGE COACH TIMETABLE. 

{Glasgow Directoryy 17S7.) 

In the generation before Waterloo, the stage coach, based on the new 
turnpike roads, was still a novel form of transport. According to the 
standards of the time, it was a speedy form of travel, supplemented on 
the canals by the “fly-boat.” 

(Seep. 




FIG. 64 . OPENING OF THE GLASGOW AND GARNKIRK RAILWAY, 1831 . 

(B3/ permission of Jackson, Son & Co.) 

(See p. 347) 
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though there must have been scores of shopkeepers, drapers, importers, 
com dealers and other business people who combined bill-iscounting with 
their ordinary business, and some no doubt issued their own notes.* 

The industrial revolution created conditions favourable to the development 
of country banking. G)mmercialization of farming made necessary provision 
of banking facilities in the important agricultural areas. Deposit banking 
developed as farmers paid their surplus funds after harvest, while the 
practice of discounting bills grew as farmers sought credit in spring-time 
when out-payments were large. Development of the factory system and 
rapid growth of town life also called for banking facilities on the spot. In 
the industrial areas, such as the Midlands, Yorkshire and Lancashire, the 
bill of exchange was in common use, and passed from hand to hand by 
endorsement. “These bills,’’ says Feaveryear, “formed the only paper 
currency of the West Riding and Lancashire, for no coimtry ba^ notes 
circulated in those parts.” According to an estimate given before the Bullion 
Committee of 1810, there were 230 country banks in 1797, over 600 in 1808, 
and 720 in 1810. Many of them grew out of ordinary business. Thus the 
corn dealer might add bill-discounting to his business, and eventually 
became a country banker. The “Old Gloucester Bank” originated in the 
business of James Wood, chandler. Lloyds Bank can trace its beginnings to 
Samson Lloyd, a Birmingham ironmaster, and his partner John Taylor, 
maker of buttons and snuff boxes. 

SCOTTISH BANKING 

In some respects the history of Scottish banking resembles that of England. 
With respea to others, it is fundamentally different. In its early stages, the 
goldsmiths played a leading role in Edinburgh, as they did in London. 
Moreover, the bill of exchange was used extensively in the settlements of 
internal trade. Generally, however, Scottish banking proceeded on different 
lines from banking in England. The first bank was the Bank of Scotland, 
founded in 1695. Like most chartered bodies of the time, it got a monopoly, 
but it was limited to twenty-one years, and when the period expired there 
was no request for renewal. The way was thus clear for the founding of other 
joint stock banks, with the right to issue notes and carry on banking business. 
Steps were soon taken to establish another bank. The outcome was the 
founding of the Royal Bank of Scotland in 1727. For a time these two 
important banking companies were keen rivals, and on one occasion the 
Bank of Scotland was compelled to close its doors (Fig. 44). 

A feature of Scottish banking has been the close relations that have 
subsisted between the banks and industry. The Royal Bank started this 
profitable alliance when it instituted the cash credit system, whereby a 
client of good repute could obtain an advance on the security of two names. 
He could draw against the advance when he was in need of ^ds, and when 
his financial position was strong he could pay in to reduce the debt standing 
against his name. The system was of great benefit to small men. Qosely 
allied to this development was the deposit system started by the Bank of 

* See “Money, Finance and Banking,” by A. V. Judges, in European Civilization. 
1937 , 477 , 
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Scotland in 1730. To these two features of Scottish banking one must add 
a third, branch banking, which owes its extension to the British Linen 
Compan)^, founded in 1746. It originally began as a mercantile and financial 
concern connected with ±e linen industry, but soon confined its activities 
to banking alone. From its inception it established branches in many parts 
of Scotland, thus taking banking fecilitics, hitherto concentrated in Edinburgh, 
into the towns and villages of the remote countryside. 

As was natural, however, such towns as Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee 
would not be satisfied indefinitely with mere branches. In Glasgow, flour 
and sugar merchants, following the lead of merchants in Edinburgh, had 
already added banking to their business before 1749, when Aberdeen, took 
the initiative of founding the first complete bank, the Aberdeen Banking 
Company, outside the capital. In the following year the Glasgow merchants 
foimded the Ship Bank, and shortly afterwards, the Arms Bank. The old 
chartered banks in Edinburgh viewed the development with alarm, and 
took immediate steps to crush them. “It is proposed,” says a secret 
document drawn up by the two banks in 1752, “that a mutu^ friendship 
and harmony be cultivated, thereby to support, maintain and defend each 
of them their own and the other’s interest against all attacks that may be 
made by the other Societies that pretend to carry on the business of BaiJdng 
in other parts of Scotland other than Edinburgh, without lawful authority” 
(Munro, Royal Bank of Scotland^ 117-19). The method of warfare was simple. 
It was to collect as large a quantity as possible of a rival’s notes and to 
present them for payment, with the object of exhausting cash reserves. 
Through the use of ^s trick the Aberdeen Banking Company had to close 
its doors. The Glasgow banks proved more stubborn. By the adoption of 
legitimate, yet troublesome, tactics, they retained their solvency. Writing 
of the Glasgow Arms Bank, Rait says:^ 

“not only was payment made in sixpences but the Teller proved himself an 
adept in obstructive tactics, miscounting the money and counting it over again 
‘from one hand to the other, sometimes letting fall a sixpence for a pretence 
to begin anew.’ Time was also occupied in sounding a coin to see if it rang 
true and in discussions about an odd size or shape . . . and, on occasion, the 
Teller would be summoned to attend to urgent business and the porter ordered 
to take his place and to ‘blunder with great alacrity’.” 

The victory of the Glasgow banks stimulated the founding of similar 
local banks. Since there was no restriction on their operations or on their 
size, all of them issued notes, discounted bills, and carried on the cash 
credit system, and established branches in their own district, and almost 
all were joint stock companies with transferable shares, though not with 
corporate privileges. Generally they adopted a semi-public designation, 
such as the Banking Company of Dundee (1763), the Banking Company 
of Aberdeen (1767), the Banking Company of Stirling (1777), the Banking 
Company of Greenock (1785), and so on. By 1800 Scotland had three large 
chartered banks with headquarters in Edinburgh, as well as numerous local 
banking companies with branches in their ovm areas. 

^ The History of the Union Bank of Scotland, 1930 , 29 - 31 . 
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THE GROWTH OF CENTRAL BANKING 

To-day the Bank of England occupies a very special place in our banking 
system. It is “the Central Bank.” This unique position has come about 
thorough the operation of measures extending over more than a hundred 
years. From its beginning the Bank was privileged beyond all others in 
England. Until 1826 it was the only joint stock bank, and in fact, though not 
in law, it was the only note-issuing bank in London. As banking in London 
and the provinces extended, the position of the Bank of England got stronger. 
It was the obvious institution through which other banks could settle their 
debts with one another. 

Being a great mercantile city, a great port, and a great distributing centre, 
London naturally attraacd the attention of Scots as well as of provincials. 
Before 1800 the Scottish banks had established a clearing system for notes 
in Edinburgh, and settlement was made by means of drafts in London. 
In England, because of the ready negotiability of the bill on London, all 
the provincial banks came to ^ve agents there on whom they might 
draw and from whom they might obtain supplies of specie when necessary. 
Because of the privileges conferred on it by charter, as well as by the prestige 
attached to being the Government’s banker, the Bank of England stood 
higher in the financial hierarchy than any other bank. Confining its business 
largely to Government and the chartered companies, such as the East India 
Company, it left ordinary commercial business to the non-issuing London 
banks. It became the custom of the non-issuing London banks to keep their 
reserves in Bank of England notes, which, in effect, constituted the chief 
currency of London. 

The metropolis thus became the centre of a financial web whose strands 
stretched over the entire country. Here were the makings of a unified banking 
system, whose essence is centralization of the cash reserves of the country in 
London. If any country bankers experienced excessive business involving the 
discounting of bills in their own notes, or perhaps of paying their notes in 
cash, they drew on their reserves in London, and in turn the London bankers 
drew their reserves at the Bank of England. It only awaited the development 
of the current and deposit cheque system and the centralization of the note 
issue to complete the process of making the Bank of England the corner¬ 
stone of the banking S 3 rstem (Fig. 45). 

Cheques had been used to a small extent by the London goldsmiths. 
Unlike bank notes, they could be drawn for specific sums by individual 
customers of the banks against their deposits. The system had great ad¬ 
vantages, and it is not surprising that it spread in the eighteenth century. 
The use of the cheque, however, complicated still further the indebtedness 
of the banks to one another, for in the course of a day a bank might receive 
cheques drawn on a sco^e of other banks. Sooner or later some system had 
to be devised to settle payment of cheques. Banks in London, where the 
S3r8tem developed first of all, adopted the device of employing one or two 
“walk*-clerk8,” who went round ftom one bank to another collecting cheques. 
Perhaps one derk, brighter than the others, hit on the plan of fixing on a 
common meeting-'place where they could exchange dieques and settle any 
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balance. In 1770 the London Walk Qerks made a public-house in Lombard 
Street their rendezvous. 

“Here, in the public room, or, according to tradition, on the posts in the 
court outside, each day after lunch, a rough system of exchange of cheques 
was carried on between the clerks from each bank, the balances being settled in 
notes and cash. This rough system of clearing grew to such an extent that the 
bankers became alarmed at the large amount of notes involved and rented a 
room for their clerks to meet and exchange drafts” (quoted C. R. Fay, Great 
Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day^ 1928 , 107 ). 

From these beginnings arose the Clearing House system. For many years 
the banks who were members of the Clearing House settled their balances 
in Bank of England notes. In 1854, by which time the cheque system had 
become universal, they settled by means of a cheque drawn on the Bank 
of England. To make this possible, the banks agreed to keep their cash 
reserves in the form of a deposit at the Bank of England. To facilitate this 
system the Bank of England itself became a member of the Clearing House 
in 1864. From the City the practice spread to the London suburban area, 
and then to the large provincial centres, where cheques were cleared every 
day. The balance was settled by drafts on the London offices of the banks, 
which in turn settled their differences by drafts on the Bank of England. 

The convenience of having an account with the Bank of England for 
the setdement of cheques was not the only consideration involved. Bankers 
found it to their advantage to keep the cash reserve in their own tills as 
small as it was safe to do, depositing the bulk of their cash elsewhere. Gradually 
a one-reserve system was adopted, because it was in the interest of every 
bank to be able to turn to one institution with large reserves which could 
be freely drawn on in an emergency. The position of the Bank of England 
as the (Antral Bank was strengthened after the Bank Act of 1844, designed 
to give it the monopoly of note issue in England. After the war of 1914-18, 
Bank of England notes became legal tender throughout Britain. The Scottish 
banks, for instance, may keep Bank of England notes instead of gold against 
their own notes issued in excess of the fiduciary issue. This highly centralized 
system is of immense importance. It places within the power of the Bank 
of England control of credit throughout the coxmtry (see below, p. 233). 


THE BANK CHARTER ACT OF 1844 

To-day the note issue of the Bank of England is based on the principles 
laid down in the Bank Charter Act of 1844. Soon after establishment of the 
gold standard, controversy raged round two matters. One was the monopoly 
of joint stock banking by the Bank of England. North of the Border there was 
no such restriction, and joint stock banks were highly successful. Scotland 
was thus a standing example of the commercial advantages of corporate 
banking. In 1826 England took the first step to fall into line with Scottish 
practice. Joint stock banks were permitted outside the London area. Another 
Act of 1833 confirmed the monopoly of the Bank of England with respect 
to note issue in London, but brought to an end its joint stock monopoly. 
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In the next few years several important banks were formed—the Lx)ndon 
Joint Stock, the London and County, and the Union of London. But joint 
stock banking did not develop rapidly while the liability of shareholders was 
unlimited. This hindrance was removed by a series of Acts between 1855 
and 1879. Thereafter joint stock banking became general. This facihtated 
amalgamation. 

The other controversy was about the note issue, and this was settled in 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844. Before this time the Bank of England, joint 
stock banks outside London, and numerous smaller provincial banks issued 
their own notes. There was no statutory restriction. The issue of each bank 
was left to the judgment and prudence of its direaors or partners. It is not 
surprising that bankers often issued more notes than their reserves justified. 
A run on the banks quickly exhausted cash reserves, and large quantities 
of notes were left unpaid. The Bank Charter Act of 1844 attempted to 
remedy this state of affairs. It applied to England, and it had two objects. 
One was to limit the quantity of bank notes circulating on credit, and to 
ensure that the remainder should be backed by an equivalent amount of 
coin or bullion. The other was to concentrate monopoly of note issue south 
of the Border in the hands of the Bank of England. 

The Bank of England was divided into two departments—the Issue 
Department, concerned with the issue of notes, and the Banking Depart¬ 
ment, concerned with ordinary banking business. The Issue Department 
was permitted to issue notes against first-class securities up to fourteen 
million pounds, but thereafter every note was required to be backed by an 
equivalent amoimt of gold. The issue of notes by other banks was limited 
to an amount determined by their circulation prior to the passing of the Act. 
Further growth of banks with power to issue was to stop. Any existing 
note-issuing bank which failed, or amalgamated, or increased its partners 
beyond six, automatically lost its right to issue notes. As a consequence of 
this provision, private note-issuing in England came to an end. The last 
bank of this sort was Fox, Fowler & Co. By amalgamating with Lloyds 
Bank in 1921, it lost its note-issuing rights. Thus the Bank of England was 
left alone in the field. By this time its fiduciary issue had increased from 
fourteen to nineteen million pounds, since it was permitted to take two- 
thirds of any lapsed note-issue. In 1845 the same principle was applied to 
the Scottish banlts. There were to be no new banks of issue, and existing 
banks were to have fixed fiduciary issues, but they might issue more notes 
provided they were backed by gold. In Scotland, however, no individual 
bank had a privileged position. The result is that all the Scottish banks now 
issue notes. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914, the Treasury started an unrestricted 
issue of £\ and 10s. notes. At the end of the war, the Cunliffe Committee 
recommended a return to the principle of the 1844 Act. After further inquiry 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act followed in 1928. The new fiduciary issue 
was fixed at 260m pounds, after which each note had to be backed by an 
equal amoimt of gold. The Act of 1844 had been rigid. Note-issue could 
not be increased without an increase in the gold reserve. In 1928 there was 
an attempt to remedy this by giving the Treasury power to assent to an 
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increase or decrease of the size of the fiduciary issue, subject to two 
conditions: 

(a) that such authority should not run for more than six months; 

(Z>) that it nodght be renewed or varied, but not so as to remain in force 
for more than two years without Parliamentary sanction. By permitting the 
Scots banks to hold Bank of England notes instead of gold, Britain adopted 
a one-reserve system. 


DEPOSIT AND CHEQUE SYSTEM 

One of a bank’s ostensible jobs is to provide purchasing power to meet 
the varying requirements of trade. Before mid-Victorian days, the pmmon 
method was to discount bills or make loans in notes. The scale of trade 
operations, however, made payment in notes and coin a cumbersome business. 
The cheque cut out a lot of fuss and bother, because it could be drawn 
for an exact sum required, and could be paid into an account. The monetary 
transaction then simply consists of debiting one account and crediting 
another. When the Act of 1844 limited the possibilities of profit through 
note circulation, the convenience of the cheque became more apparent. 
Instead of paying a loan to a customer by handing over a bundle of notes, 
a banker gave him a credit in his books and a cheque-book, with power, 
in effect, to write his own notes. Everyone is now familiar with the adage 
that loans make deposits. When Mr. A. gets a loan of £1,000 from his bank, 
the bank requires security; and its deposits increase as if Mr. A. had actually 
deposited £1,000. By tWs device of accountancy, the banks manufacture 
purchasing-power on which they can charge interest. Although countless 
people pay their incomes into a bank account, and merely use cheques as 
a convenient way of settling accounts, the bulk of deposits represent loans 
and not savings. 

This system was vastly stimulated by the Act of 1844. More and more 
the use of coins and notes was restrirted to relatively small payments. In 
the course of time the great mass of transactions came to be settled by cheque, 
though sometimes firms continued to use inland bills of exchange. The pro¬ 
moters of the Bank Act had not foreseen this development. On the contrary, 
they believed they were restricting the power of banks to create credit. The 
deposit and cheque system defied any such restriction. The bank could still 
manufacture money. Indeed, there were no legal limits to the amount of 
loans a bank could now grant. In practice, of course, bankers learned what 
they had learned with bank notes. Some specie must be kept as reserve for 
those who wish to cash notes or cheques. By custom, the proportion between 
cash reserves and liabilities came to be fixed round about 10 per cent, but 
there is no statutory limitation. Thus the cheque gradually drew all banks 
into the same system, and strengthened the growing authority of the Bank 
of England. The mass of payments thus resolve themselves into bank entries. 
One person’s account is credited, another debited, while the clearing-house 
system settles balances between the different banks. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD 

The gold standard is a subject of great historical interest and indeed of 
current political controversy. Since gold has occupied so large a place in the 
history of mankind it is important to understand how and why people came 
to put their faith in the metal. 

A gold standard means that the unit of currency—the pound sterling, 
the mark, the dollar or franc—is guaranteed equal in value to a fixed and 
invariable quantity of gold. This implies that one should be able at any 
time to convert notes into gold, or vice versay and in any quantity. To fulfil 
this condition, it is unnecessary that gold coins should circulate. It is sufficient 
that gold is obtainable on demand and in unlimited quantities. We can 
therefore have a gold specie standard (with gold coins circulating) or a gold 
bullion standard (without gold coins). The former was the system in operation 
in Britain tiU the war of 1914-18. The latter was established in 1925, and 
remained in force tintil 1931. 

Britain took the first step towards establishing a gold standard in 1774, 
Before this time gold and silver theoretically enjoyed equal claims. Both 
were minted freely, and coins of either sort were legal tender. When two 
metals circulate togetlier, the ratio between them tends to be upset by 
circumstances affecting the supply or demand of either of them. Till late in 
the seventeenth century gold coins served for large payments in home and 
foreign trade. For ordinary purposes the less valuable metal was in common 
use. About the end of the century the supply of gold expanded, because 
increased quantities came from Africa, The demand for silver as currency 
and for export to India mounted steeply. Thus silver appreciated in value 
as gold depreciated. The Government was forced to act, and in the Coinage 
Act of 1774 the legal tender of silver was limited to £25. Gold was thus 
left in a privileged position. The final step towards establishing a gold standard 
was taken in 1816. By the Coinage Act of that year provision was made for 
the free coinage of gold at the Mint price of £3 17s. 10|d. per ounce Troy, 
and the legal tender of silver was limited to 40s. In the following year the 
sovereign weighing 123 grains became the standard coin, replacing the gold 
guinea which had held that position since its introduction in 1663. 

After the discovery of gold in Australia and California, European countries 
followed Britain’s example. Those which still had a bimetallic currency 
found it impossible to keep a steady ratio between gold and silver in face 
of the tremendous output of gold from the new sources of supply. One by 
one they abandoned the attempt and established the single gold standard. 
Germany was first in 1871, followed in the next year by the Scandinavian 
countries, then by Holland, and later by Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
France. Across the Atlantic the United States, and in the Far East, Japan, 
joined the ranks of the gold-using countries. China was the only notable 
nation which retained a silver standard. Over the greater part of the industrial 
world, the monetary unit (the pound sterling, the franc, the mark, the 
dollar, the yen, and so on) became legally tied to gold. This was of immense 
importance, because it provided a common sheet-^anchor for all the chief 
currencies. The legal determination of the gold equivalent of the monetary 
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unit was not, however, the only condition countries subscribing to the 
international gold standard had to fulfil. They also had to permit free im¬ 
portation and exportation of gold in unlimited quantities. These were ‘‘the 
rules of the gold standard game.” Any attempt of one country to break 
them upset the system. The attempt to observe them also caused penalties. 
A country which carried them out to the letter might involve itself in danger 
of upsetting its own internal economy. 

For a time bankers regarded the gold standard as a fool-proof device 
for regulating the money machine. This simple faith was shaken after the 
premature and disastrous re-establishment of the gold standard in 1925. 
The Cunliffe Committee, appointed to advise on the stabilization of currency 
and banking during the war of 1914-18, paid a glowing tribute to the gold 
standard of Victorian days. With some justice they showed that the gold 
standard had been largely automatic in pre-war days. There were no means by 
which legal tender currency could be increased except by the import of gold, 
and no means of diminishing it except by export of gold. If the Bank of 
England, compelled by law to buy at the price of £3 17s. 9d. per oimce, 
got more bullion, there was an increase of the note issue. This resulted in 
an expansion of credit, for their cash reserves increased as Bank of England 
notes passed into the hands of commercial banks. The latter could therefore 
extend credit to their customers. Conversely, if the Bank of England sold 
gold abroad, the result was diminution of note issue and consequently of 
credit facilities. 

One of the great merits of the international gold standard was the stability 
of the foreign exchanges, which moved within narrow limits fixed by the 
cost of transporting gold from one coimtry to another. If a country’s imports 
relative to exports were steadily rising, the exchanges moved against her. 
There was an outflow of gold. Consequently the international gold backing 
of the paper currency in circulation contracted. Purchasing power was 
diminished, and prices fell. This gave a stimulus to export and a check to 
imports. Conversely, if exports were soaring ahead of imports, the foreign 
exchanges w^ould be favourable. Foreigners would find it convenient to 
pay for goods by sending gold, which would increase purchasing power. 
So prices would tend to rise, thus checking exports and promoting imports. 
The movement of gold from one coimtry to another thus encouraged cor¬ 
respondence of price levels in the gold-standard countries. The free trade 
poUcy of Britain, which allowed foreigners to pay interest and repay capital 
in the goods of their own country, helped the system to work smoothly. 

It is roughly true to say that there was an automatic machine to adjust 
the value of purchasing power to world prices in the heyday of the gold 
standard. It is also true that there was grit in the wheels of the machine. 
The weakness of a gold standard, completely uncontrolled except by the 
automatic movements of the metal itself, is that it hands over the whole 
direction of the money machine to mere chance. A drain of gold abroad 
could check credit and precipitate a financial crisis. Such crises occurred 
in the years 1826, 1836 and 1847. The discovery of a gold-field would 
ultimately result in the expansion of note issue, creation of credit, and rising 
prices. At the close of Victoria’s reign the flow of gold from the South 
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African Rand, from the Yukon and from West Australian mines, set in 
motion an expansion of purchasing power. In Britain prices rose by 35 per 
cent between 1895 and 1914, in Germany by 42 per cent, in France by 
44 per cent, and in Russia by 52 per cent. 

Before the war of 1914-18 the automatic working of the gold standard 
was already debatable. Indeed, the Bank of England was taking steps to 
“manage” money. Even before this time the Bank of England, as the central 
bank of Britain, did not permit complete automatism. When there was a 
drain of gold to foreign countries, it raised its bank rate. This had the double 
effect of encouraging foreigners to leave their gold here and of checking the 
expansion of credit. Before the war of 1914-18 another trick was tried out. 
This was the device known as “open market operations,” by which the 
Bank of England has come to exercise control over credit and prices. If it 
wishes to check expansion of credit, or neutralize effects of the import of 
gold, it sells securities. The brokers or merchants who buy them ^ve to 
pay for them. Payment depletes their deposits, and in turn the cash reserves 
of the banks with which they deal. Reduction of a bank’s reserves at the 
central bank in turn compels it to restrict its own advances. In other 
words the effect of selling securities is to check expansion of credit. Con¬ 
versely, by buying securities, the Bank of England can increase the reserves 
of the commercial banks, and so enable them to expand credit. Before the 
war of 1914-18 Britain was therefore moving towards “a managed currency,” 
and away from the automatic working of the gold standard. 

By its tremendous increase of paper money and its interference with 
foreign trade, the war itself drove one country after another off the gold 
standard. With the sheet-anchor of gold removed, the forces making for a 
common level of prices cease to operate. What determined each coimtry’s 
price level independently was its own domestic policy. The wholesale price 
index number, registered as 100 in 1913, had reached the following levels 
by 1920 (Heaton, 615): 


Great Britain 

.. 

.. 307 

France 


609 

Holland 


292 

Sweden 


369 

Italy 


624 

Germany 


. . 1,966 


Except when they were artificially pegged, the foreign exchanges fluctuated 
wildly from the old gold par. The new rates had to express the relation 
between the purchasing power of the different currencies. While the old 
gold par of exchange between London and Paris was £1 equal to 25*22 
francs, the rate rose in war time to over 130 firancs to the potmd sterling. 

In view of the widespread dislocation of monetary stand^ds caused by 
war finance, it is not surprising that so many regarded a return to the gold 
standard of pre-war days as the only sensible procedure. In Britain, the 
Cunliflfe Committee reported unanimously in this sense. The practical 
problem proved to be extremely complicated, and there were different 
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schools of thought about how to re-establish the gold standard. One might 
struggle painftdly to restore the old level by making paper more valuable 
(deflation)^ and thus establish equality between the gold pound and the 
paper pound. Or^ believing that such a process would be disastrous, one 
might settle on a new standard {devaluation). Belgium, France and Italy 
adopted the second alternative, but Britain, despite many powerful advocates 
of devaluation, adopted the first. By a process of deflation, the pound was 
restored to the old parity, but with disastrous results. Prices tumbled, in¬ 
creasing the real burden of the National Debt, benefiting lenders and the 
rentier class, heavily penalizing the working class, and bringing unemploy¬ 
ment in its train. Since costs (wages, raw materials, etc.) did not fall so 
quickly as prices, industries dependent on foreign markets suffered acutely. 
The result was depressed areas. In 1925 the monetary purists could at last 
rub their hands. The pound again looked the dollar in the face, and the gold 
standard was re-established by Act of Parliament. Unlike that of 1816, the 
standard now established was a gold buUion standard. Gold coins were 
withdrawn from circulation, but paper could alwa3rs be converted into gold 
in the ratio of 400 ounces (Troy) for £1,699 11s. 8d. sterling. Permission 
to export and import freely was granted. Between 1923 and 1928, about 
thirty other countries went back to the gold standard. 

But the new world was vastly different from the old. The machinery 
of the gold standard creaked and groaned. Eventually it ceased to work. 
International public debts clogged the workings of foreign trade, while a 
wave of nationalism put fresh obstacles in the path of commerce. A major 
reason for the success of the gold standard operated before the war of 1914-18 
is that Britain, the great creditor nation, was always willing to accept payment 
of interest and capital in goods. If a debtor country cannot pay in goods, 
it must export gold, with disastrous results. The reserves of its central 
bank are depleted, and sooner or later its whole financial structure becomes 
insecure. The climax is a declaration that the country in question cannot 
permit any further export of gold. It then goes off ±e gold standard. This was 
the experience of the raw-material producing countries in the world crisis 
of 1929-32. By its policy of protection, America saw its imports of gold 
increase to an embarrassing extent. Had it permitted the gold to affect 
purchasing power, according to the rules of the gold standard game, prices 
would have soared and exports would have fallen. Instead, it hoarded 
gold. The precious metal so laboriously raised from the mines of South 
Africa was shipped to New York and returned to the earth, whence it came. 
The vaults of the Federal Bank were crammed with the golden ingots to 
which the coimtry rightly refused to bend the knee. 

The United States had a stock of 4,593m dollars of monetary gold in 
1930 out of a world total of 11,546m dollars. France, too, was hoarding gold; 
while London and other coimtries saw their reserves shrink. Tom between 
the desire to be orthodox financiers, maintaining the gold standard at all 
costs, and to be realists and men of the world by abandoning it, the Labour 
Party, then in power in Britain, did little to stem the tide of disaster. Con¬ 
servatives, anxious to make domestic capital out of a situation of international 
scope, dedared that the country was heading strai^t for disaster through 
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the extravagance of a socialist administration. The National Government 
got in, ostensibly to save the situation. It abandoned the gold standard in 
November 1931, two months after taking office. Soon other countries had 
to follow suit, and early in 1933 the United States joined them. Within 
twenty years gold was twice deposed from its position. The money machine 
could no longer carry on by its own steam. It is unlikely that it will ever 
again be left to the inscrutable and unpredictable pressure of gold as its 
working fuel. 


THE MONEY MARKET 

As the central bank, the Bank of England is not only in command of the 
money machine of this coimtry, but, as the chief pillar of the London 
money market, can exert a deep influence on trade and finance throughout 
the world in peace time. The crisis of 1931 demonstrated how extensive is 
the financial web which spreads over capitalist countries, linked together, 
as they are, by foreign trade, capital investment, and interest payments. 
In all the financial dealings involved in the transfer of goods from one part 
of the world to another, the London money market plays a leading role. 

For centuries the venue of financiers, Lombard Street was still the heart 
of the money market when war broke out again in 1939. The money sold 
in this market is short-term credit. In its provision the Bank of England, 
the joint stock banks, the discounting houses and accepting houses, are all 
concerned. The demand for most of this short-term credit comes from 
foreign trade, and the document most commonly used is the bill of exchange. 
The exporter draws a bill of exchange on the importer for the value of 
the goods. The bill is then sent to the importer for his signature—^his 
“acceptance”—to signify that he takes responsibility for the payment of the 
bill at maturity. Since his signature may not be a sufficient guarantee that 
the bill will be met, financial institutions called accepting houses have come 
into existence. The common practice, therefore, is for a bill to be “accepted” 
by an accepting house, which thereby guarantees the bill. Naturally they 
only accept bills for those for whose credit ±ey have good assurance. The 
exporter now possesses a bill, payable in three months’ time, and guaranteed 
by a reputable financial house. Generally he is not prepared to wait for three 
months before getting his cash, so he discounts his bill, that is, he gets the 
present value of it. 

The ordinary commercial banks used to play an important part in accepting 
and discounting bills. They still do a large amount of this work, but of 
late the transactions have got more and more into the hands of special 
institutions, called accepting houses and discoimt houses. Since the limited 
liability legislation of last century, the work of discounting has increasingly 
passed into the hands of large firms. In the mid-eighties the Union, the 
National, and about a score of private firms, made up the discount houses 
of the time.* According to the Macmillan Report, the Discount Market of 
London consisted in 1931 of three public companies with capital and reserves 
amounting to over 6m pounds, four private companies with a capital of 

* Clapham, ii, 355. 
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about IJm pounds, seventeen private firms and eight running brokers with 
a capital of roughly 8m pounds. The capital of these discount houses is 
invested insecurities and used to guarantee loans granted them by the banks. 
The funds employed in the actual discounting of bills are thus obtained from 
the banks and other financial houses. It is in these short-term advances 
that the banks invest their liquid resources (Macmillan Report, 43). The 
Bank of England is the presiding judge over the money market. In effect, 
it is the bank which regulates the supply of credit to the market. Last century, 
when the commercial banks had so extended credit as to be unable to provide 
more funds for the market, bill brokers went to the Bank of England. By 
raising the rate of discount (the bank rate), the Bank checked borrowing, 
and at the same time attracted funds from home and foreign sources. By 
lowering the rate, it encouraged borrowing and discouraged depositing. 

Thus the development of the banking system of Britain has been towards 
unification and centralized control under the Bank of England. Amalgamation 
has concentrated most banking in England, and some in Scotland, in the 
hands of the “Big Five”—^the Midland, the Westminster, Barclays, Lloyds, 
and the National Provincial (see Sykes, Amalgamation Movement in Banking), 
Finance has become so powerful a force in the world that it can wreck 
governments and determine social and foreign policy. Its traditional con¬ 
servatism, the belief in “soimd money,” inclines its officers to adopt a policy 
of reaction in the face of rapidly changing economic circumstances. An 
institution such as the Bank of England, which holds the financial destinies 
of Britain in its hands, therefore wields a power too vast to be left in the 
control of private enterprise; but the transference of the Bank of England 
to the State, now effected in 1946, will not of itself solve the problem 
of distribution in an age of plenty; nor, indeed, will any scheme for controlling 
the money machine propounded by financial heretics, who at all times of 
depression get a hearing for their proposals, provide a panacea for the 
sickness of an acquisitive society. A monetary policy designed to keep the 
pound steady will be incomplete unless linked to real costs in industry. 
In face of falling prices due to technological advances, it is a crowning 
folly to prevent prices from falling by pumping money into the system. 
The public control of the money machine is essential in a planned society 
which aims at the full utilization of our material and human resources for 
the good of the people; but its effective control calls for radical changes of 
the machinery for producing and distributing the things of which money is 
merely a token. 



CHAPTER X 


COMMERCE AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


There was a time when the foreign trade of Britain was in the hands ot 
Germans, French and Italians. Being concerned mainly with agriculture 
and the manufacture of simple goods for their own consumption, the English 
and the Scots were willing to allow foreigners to bring to their shores the 
costly articles of medieval commerce. These foreigners had trading privileges 
in London and other ports, as the Great Powers possessed until recently 
rights in the Treaty Ports of China. England began to exploit the possibilities 
of foreign trade before Elizabeth’s reign. By the end of it the last of the 
foreign privileged traders had been expelled. Then it was that the first 
great trading company—^the East India Company—began its career of more 
than two centuries. Its foundation indicates the be ginning of a new era. 
No longer willing to recognize the claims of the Portuguese to the exclusive 
right of trade with India and the Far East, London merchants sent their 
own ships round the Cape, and the Company had soon established trading 
stations in India, on the Persian Gulf, and in the Spice Islands. About the 
same time, other Englishmen were planning an overseas empire. In 1609, 
the Company of Virginia was incorporated. In the days of James I, England 
set out in earnest on overseas trade, colonization, and capital investment. 
Long before the industrial revolution, Britain had become a great commercial 
nation, with far-flung possessions and an extensive commerce. 

At first the overseas trade was mainly in goods such as silks, cottons, 
tapestries, and spices from the east, and tobacco from the west. Before 1700 
this trade was having a profound influence on social standards and economic 
organization in Britain. Contemporary writers of the Restoration period 
point out how fashions in dress and furnishings were chan g in g rapidly as 
the more highly finished products of India came to these shores. These 
changes worked their way down through society. Ordinary people were 
coming to prefer cottons to the traditional homespun. Diet was changing. 
The tables of the upper and middle classes now had tea, sugar, oofifee. The 
smell of tobacco was too familiar to attract attention. 

Growing foreign trade brought great wealth to those engaged in it. 
Many were the fortunes made in the East India trade and in the tobacco 
and sugar traffic with the American colonies. Standards of living rose, and 
this fed the demand for the products of east and west. Fired by such example, 
lesser people copied the new fashions in dress and the new style of living. 
As demand for these products spread throughout society, prices fell. What 
hitherto had been for tibe purse of the wealthy alone, now reached craftsmen 
and even peasants. The new commerce, so profoundly influencing social 
customs, stimulated manufacturing industries, especially those catering for 
the household and for the needs of the colonists. The Scottish linen industry 
as well as the Glasgow hardware industry found an expanding market for 
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their products in North America. Manchester fustians and Birmingham 
trinkets were shipped in large quantities to Africa (Fig. 46). 

THE EXTENT AND COURSE OF FOREIGN TRADE 

In 1720 the imports of Great Britain amounted to 6m pounds^ and exports 
to about 7m pounds. Forty years later, imports had nearly doubled, and 
exports had more than doubled. These statistics of overseas trade were the 
Official Custom House Valuations, according to which goods were valued 
not at their market prices, but at certain official values laid down in 1697, 
when the office of Inspeaor-General of Imports and. Exports was first 
created. They therefore indicate the volume rather than the value of traffic. 
Such figures continued to be published in this form down to 1854, but 
from 1799 they were supplemented by others of “declared values” based on 
current prices.* 

Rapid increase of exports was in part due to the growth of a large re¬ 
export trade. According to the Navigation Acts, certain colonial products 
had first to be shipped to Britain before going to their final destination. 
Out of a total export trade of 16m pounds in 1784, 5m pounds of goods were 
re-exports to the Continent and to Ireland. The striking feature of Scotland’s 
trade at this time was the very high proportion of imports that were re¬ 
exported. In 1771 the total imports were ^(^1,386,369 and the re-exports 
£1,353,861, the home-produced exports being only £503,473. Scotland’s 
prosperity was bound up with commerce, and narrowly on two commodities, 
tobacco and sugar.f Down to the American War of Independence, the 
commodities of overseas conunerce were few in number and the markets 
mainly the British possessions. From the West Indies and the American 
colonies came tobacco, sugar, rice, tar and wood. From India, textile goods, 
spices, and tea. British manufactured goods found a ready market in America, 
but imtil Lancashire built up a great cotton industry, outward-bound ships 
to India found it difficult to get cargoes. All the time trade with Europe 
expanded and was of the first importance. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND COMMERCE 

The expansion of commerce in the two centuries preceding the Napoleonic 
Wars was one of the main causes of the industrial revolution. The new 
markets stimulated industrial development, and the capital accumulated in 
commerce overflowed into industry. It was, says the late George Unwin, 
“by a flow of capital inwards from commerce, that most of the early industrial 
enterprises of Lancashire were started, and that the immense expansion of 
the cotton industry was rendered possible.’’^ Enriched by their profits in 
the tobacco trade, Glasgow tobacco lords purchased estates and helped to 
finance the new cotton industry. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the volume of British exports at least trebled, while the price**level fell by 
one-half.§ Such rapid advance was not uniform. After 1815 there was a 

* G. D. H. Cole, British Trade and Indastry^ 1932, pp. 38-9. 

t Scx>tt, Boon, Hist, Rev,, ii. No. 2, 292-3 

t Econ, Hist, Rev,, January 1927, 66. 


§ Cole, 52. 
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serious set-back, due to the dislocation resulting from the Napoleonic War, 
and the deiSationary policy of the Bank of England. Not until a year or so 
after the resumption of cash payments in 1821 did trade begin to pick up. 
Thereafter there were periodic crises and depressions. 

The year 1825 saw a first-class crisis brought on by too rapid expansion 
and, more especially, by speculation in the newly-created republics of 
South America. Foreign loans were readily subscribed, and grandiose 
schemes were floated. Banks failed, and many commercial companies had 
to go into liquidation. By 1833 the sky had cleared. For a few years there 
was a boom in industry and overseas trade and investment, only to be followed 
by another crisis in 1837, when there was widespread unemployment in 
the manufacturing districts. The recovery of 1839 was followed by the 
“hungry forties.” Trade recovered in 1843, only to crash again in 1847. 
There were thus many ups and downs, but over aU there was remarkable 
expansion in industrial output and in commercial activity. 

More striking than the great increase in volume of foreign trade is its 
change of character. The expansion of the cotton industry is seen in the 
new and important place occupied by its raw material in our imports. In 
1760, just before power-production was ready to multiply the output of 
this industry many times, the import of raw cotton was about 8,000 tons. 
By 1800 it had risen to 25,000 tons; by 1825-30, to an average of more 
than 100,000 tons; and by 1849, to 346,000. Before 1800 supplies had 
mostly come from the Levant, the West Indies, and Guiana. Following the 
adoption of Witney’s cotton-gin, the slave plantations of the United States 
easily out-distanced all other sources. By 1826-30 the United States 
were supplying three-quarters of all the cotton consumed in the United 
Kingdom.* 

Imports of wool were small, though increasing. England had only just 
begun to supplement her home supplies from overseas sources. Australia 
was thereby drawn into the economic web of which London was the centre. 
In 1806, 245 lb. of wool were imported from New Holland (Australia). 
This was the beginning. The bulk of the extraneous supplies were still 
obtained from Saxony and Silesia. Through the enterprise of John Mac- 
Arthur, captain of the convict garrison at Port Philip, an improved breed of 
sheep was now being reared on the new continent. Thereafter, imports of 
wool steadily rose. Soon Australia entered on a remarkable phase of economic 
expansion, when sheep-farmer and squatter held the stage (see below, p. 402). 
The import of wool (Spanish, German and Australian) rose from 11,000 
tons in iht late twenties to over 33,000 tons in 1849. The only other textile 
raw material was flax, the import of which grew with adoption of power¬ 
spinning in the thirties and forties. Timber was still an impressive item in 
the import trade, because stiU the essential raw material of the shipbuilding 
industry. In bulk it was very important. In value it ranged in the late 
thirties between 3 and 4m pounds. Together the imports of cotton, wool 
and timber amounted to about 20m pounds, at a time when British exports 
were well under 50m pounds.f Imports of sugar, tea and coffee were severely 
handicapped by heavy taxation, but priority in sources of supply gave 
* Clapham, i, 241-2. t Ibid, 479. 
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British shippers a large share in the carrying trade of Europe. London still 
retained an extensive entrepot trade. 

These imports were paid for by the export of manufactured goods and 
the re-export of colonial produce. The predominance of cotton yam twist 
and piece goods in the export trade reflects the growth of the cotton industry 
of Lancashire and Scotland. Before 1800 the ancient woollen industry 
furnished the chief export. Now it was far surpassed by the cotton industry, 
whose products rose from about one-seventh to one-half of the total export 
trade in the first half of the century. “It is not surprising,” says Qapham 
(i, 479), “that Britain’s foreign trade presented itself almost as a problem 
in cotton, or that Manchester claimed a great share in the determination of 
the commercial—and industrial and social—policy of the country.” Coal, iron 
and steel occupied an extremely small, though growing, proportion of the 
export trade. In 1830 the largest single customer for British goods was the 
United States, which took £6,100,000’s worth out of a total export of 
^38,200,000, and much of it was in cotton goods. European countries 
together took £15,600,000; Asia, £4,100,000; all Africa, £744,000; Australia, 
£300,000; the British North American colonies, £1,900,000; Ae British 
West Inches, £2,800,000; and South America, with Mexico, £5,200,000. 
In short, the bulk of the exports went to the cotton, sugar and timber- 
producing countries, as well as to the South American republics which had 
acquired purchasing power by heavy borrowing in the London market.* 

THE ADOPTION OF FREE TRADE 

The need to regulate foreign trade, so as to assure a favourable balance, 
was a favourite maxim of mercantilists in the two centuries that preceded 
the industrial revolution. Duties were heaped on duties with the object of 
restricting imports and preventing the export of vital materials. Britain, of 
course, was not the only country which checked the free flow of trade. 
Germany, France, and other European coimtries piled their barriers so 
high that trade was practically impossible, except by smuggling. So determined 
was France to protect her own home market that she made it illegal to 
import textile yams or fabrics of any kind. In 1810 Russia prohibited the 
entry of all foreign manufactures (Fig. 47). 

In his Wealth of Nations (1776), Adam Smith had mercilessly criticized 
this fiscal policy. He wrote at a time when Britain was on the threshold of 
industrialism; and he showed the great advantages that would follow from 
division of labour and specialization. He urged that exchange is a mutually 
beneficial process. So artificial restrictions on the free flow of goods are 
detrimental to national interests. He laid bare the real nature of foreign 
trade, and showed how it rested on international division of labour, by which 
“the different states into which a great continent was divided would so far 
resemble the different provinces of a great empire.” The Eden Treaty of 
1786, which reduced duties on trade between France and Britain, was a 
first fruit of the new outlook; but the Napoleonic War checked the movement. 
When peace returned, efforts were once more directed to freeing the channels 

♦ Clapham, i, 260, 
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of trade. The growing industrialization of Britain gave her manufacturers a 
vested interest in free trade. They had nothing to fear from fi^eign compe- 
tkm. Indeed, a free trade Britain might even encourage foreigners to lower 
thchr tariffs, and so open still wider markets for British products. The pro¬ 
tected markets, for the most part, lay in Europe. Elsewhere in the tropics 
and sub-tropics, markets were unprotected and unlimited. Manchester, 
says Oapham, ‘‘lived on ‘shirts for black men,^ and yellow men, and brown 
men, and for the Moslem world.” 

A London Merchants’ Free Trade Petitum of 1820 marks the starting- 
point of the resumed fight for free trade. It is as follows: 

The Petition, etc. 

Humbly sheweth 

That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the wealtli and prosperity 
of a country, by enabling it to import the commodities for the production of 
which the soil, climate, capital and industry of other countries are best calcu¬ 
lated, and to export in payment those articles for which its own situation is 
better adapted. 

That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to the capital and industry of the country. 

That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, 
which regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly applicable 
as the best rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

That a policy founded on these principles would render the commerce of 
the world an interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of each State (quoted English 
Economic History, Select Documents, 698). 

Two leaders of the movement were Huskisson (President of the Board of 
Trade, 1823-7) and Peel (Prime Minister, 1841-6). Huskisson revised the 
tariff system by abolishing prohibitions and prohibitive duties, substituting 
moderate duties not exceeding 30 per cent ad valorem. The obnoxious 
Com Laws alone remained intact, because it was impolitic to interfere 
with a duty so whole-heartedly supported by the landed and farming interests. 
Huskisson also revised the Navigation Acts, and concluded reciprocity 
treaties with many European countries, thus removing restrictions on shipping 
on the basis of mutual concessions. More concerned with admmistrative 
than financial reform, the Whig Government of 1830-41 made no important 
contribution to the fi^ trade movement, and when Peel took office as Tory 
Prime Minister in 1841, reform was urgent. The Committee on Import 
Duties of 1840 laid bare a chaotic state of affeirs. They showed that the 
duties on seventeen kinds of articles alone produced no less than 94-5 per 
cent of the total customs revenue. Yet there were nearly nine hundred kinds 
of articles on the customs list at this time. Of these, 147 yielded no net revenue, 
and 349 produced only about ^^8,000. The CeWnittee proposed the con¬ 
centration of customs duties on those articles which yielded revenue. Such 
a reform would not only help trade and benefit the revenue, 

‘•but would at the same time greatly diminish the cost of collection, remove 
multitudinous sources of complaint and vexation . , . and consolidate the 
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great interests of peace and commerce by associating them intimately with the 
prosperity of the whole family of nations” (quoted Redford, The Economic 
History of England y 1931^ 175). 

Other changes followed in 1842 and 1845. In the former year a maximum 
rate of 5 per cent on imported raw materials, and of 20 on manufactured 
goods, was fixed. In the latter, 520 customs duties (including duties on bul¬ 
rushes, canaries, fossils, and manna) and all the remaining export duties 
were abolished. Meantime the agitation for the repeal of the Com Laws 
was reaching its climax. It was supported whole-heartedly by the labouring 
classes as weU as by manufacturers, who allegedly believed that cheap food 
would mean cheap labour. The Anti-Com Law League, founded in Man¬ 
chester in 1838, under the leadership of Cobden and Bright carried on propa¬ 
ganda throughout the length and breadth of the land. While food was dear, 
interest was aroused and passions inflamed, but when trade improved the 
movement lost support. In the end, the catastrophe of the potato famine 
in Ireland during 1845 made the success of their campaign inevitable. 
The Government was forced to suspend the Com Laws. Peel realized that 
once suspended they could never be re-imposed. In 1846 Parliament re¬ 
pealed them. 

The final stage in Britain’s adoption of free trade was carried through by 
Gladstone, himself a disciple of Peel. In his budget of 1853 he freed 123 
articles jfrom customs duties and reduced the rates on 133 others. Fully 
manufactured goods were not to be charged more than 10 per cent. 
In 1860 he added further articles to the free list, and in the relatively few 
cases (there were only 48 dutiable articles) where tariffs remained, they 
were retained for revenue rather than for protective purposes. The year 
1860 is also important for the conclusion of the Clobden-Chevalier Treaty 
between Britain and France. Britain agreed to abolish all duties on manu¬ 
factured goods, and to reduce the duties on wines and brandy. France, on 
the other hand, abolished all prohibitions, and lowered the duties on British 
coal, iron, steel and machinery and textiles. Britain did not limit her con¬ 
cessions to France. She extended them to all countries. For the next seventy 
years the United Kingdom remained a free trade country.* 

VICTORIAN PROSPERITY 

Between the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846 and the beginnings of the 
Great Depression in 1873, Britain experienced great industrial and commercial 
prosperity. When the Great Exhibition took place in 1851, Britain stood 
confident before the world, assured of her ability to supply any market 
and certain of her ability to meet the competition of any country. She could 
open her ports to foreign produce, knowing full well that she need fear no 
rival in the market for manufactured goods. Twenty years later, statistics 
of her exports and imports, of her production of coal, iron, steel and cotton 
goods, showed a phenomenal expansion. In 1854 exports were valued at 
97m pounds. In 1873 they stood at over 200m pounds. Imports in the former 

* For an excellent short account of the Free Trade Movement, see Redford. 
Ch. XIII, 
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year were 152, and in the latter, more than 370m pounds. Even allowing 
for a small rise of about 7 per cent in prices between these dates, the in¬ 
crease in foreign trade is considerable. Figures for industrial production 
are equally striking. Coal production rose from 65m tons in 1854 to over 
130m tons in 1875, and pig-iron from 3 to 6m tons. Starting at a very low 
level, production of steel rose fourfold between 1850 and 1870, then three¬ 
fold by 1875, and again twofold by 1881. The yardage of cotton cloth rose 
by 130 per cent between 1850 and 1870, and by 200 per cent between 1850 
and 1880. The clearance of ships from British ports rose from 9,500,000 
tons to 23,500,000 tons between 1854 and 1875, and these figures under¬ 
estimate the increase. Owing to the use of the steamer at the latter date, 
shipping was much more efiBcient (Cole, 74-5). 

Every acceptable index points to unprecedented prosperity. This was 
the hey-day of capitalism in Britain. Small wonder that the Victorian indi¬ 
vidualist and man of affairs waxed eloquent on the virtues of capitalism. 
Britain appeared to have established an economic system which was without 
rival by all known tests. Its expanding production seemed to hold oppor¬ 
tunities of service and wealth for everyone; but there is another side to 
this picture. The standard of living had risen, it is true; but there was a 
vast amoimt of poverty, ill-health, malnutrition, and overwork. 

“To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth?” cried Carlyle. “Who 
is it that it blesses, makes happier, wiser, beautifiiller, in any way better? Who 
has got hold of it, to make it fetch and carry for him, like a true servant, not 
like a false mock-servant; to do him any real service whatsoever? As yet no 
one. We have more riches than any Nation ever had before; we have less good of 
them than any Nation ever had before. Our successful industry is hitherto 
unsuccessful; a strange success, if we stop here! In the midst of plethoric plenty 
the people perish; with gold walls, and full bams, no man feels himself safe or 
satisfied” (Past and Present^ 75), 

These were no idle words; nor was Carlyle alone among those who challenged 
the complacency of the Victorians. Ruskin put it thus: “The question for 
the nation is not how much labour it employs, but how much life it produces. 
For as consumption is the end and aim of production, so life is the end 
and aim of consumption.” Tremendous increase in production was sufii- 
dently evident. Its causes were many, but two stand out. Technological 
advances and improved organization were everywhere reducing costs, so 
swiftly indeed that the tremendous capacity of mill and factory seemed to 
hold out untold possibilities for the human race. It was also a time of rising 
prices. Australia and California were increasing the gold supply of the 
world, thus stimulating their own demand for goods and giving a fillip to 
industry in Britain. 

During this golden age of Victorian industrialism, Britain’s ties with 
other countries were increasing daily, and London was strengthening its 
position as the economic capital of the world. The interdependence of her 
industries on foreign sources of materials and markets was becoming closer 
as railway and steamship reduced freights and abolished isolation. Britain 
had become an industrial country, buying her raw materials by the export 
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of manufactured goods. She could still produce a high proportion of her 
food, but she could not do without foreign imports for long. The proportion 
she had to import was steadily rising. Probably about 25 per cent of the 
bread corn consumed in Britain in 1850-2 was imported, mainly from Russia. 
Ten years later it was nearing 40 per cent. By ^e end of the seventies it 
exceeded 50 per cent. The Crimean War interrupted the wheat trade with 
Russia, but by this time the United States, now feverishly building railways, 
was increasing her exports of wheat and flour. The Qvil War postponed 
America’s conquest of the British food market, but “the dominance of the 
United States was imquestioned” by the seventies. In 1881 almost two- 
thirds of Britain’s requirements of wheat and flour came from this source. 
Because of their perishable nature, imports of meat were less considerable. 
In 1884-6 the United Kingdom still possessed about 10,700,000 head of 
cattle. In those years she imported on an average only 372,000 head and 
53,000 tons of beef; and beef imports on this scale were comparatively 
recent. In the last decade of the century, however, chilled and frozen meat 
began to pour in as vessels were equipped with refrigerating plant."^ 

Thus Britain’s dependence on foreign supplies of food became more and 
more marked as industrialism advanced. Of the raw materials imported, 
cotton was by far the largest item. In her early industrial days Lancashire had 
drawn her raw materials from many coxmtries. Between 1820 and 1850 the 
United States had become the most important source. In 1820 she dispatched 
more than half the cotton requirements of Britain. By 1830 she was sending 
three-quarters, and was the only country keeping pace with the world’s 
tremendous consumption of cotton goods. Naturally Lancashire was a 
little alarmed at so great dependence on a single source of supply, and she 
had reason to regret it when the American Qvil War broke out in 1861. 
Feverish efforts were made to find alternative sources, but the contribution 
of such new sources as India, Egypt and Brazil were still small when the 
war was over. By 1870 America was once more supplying half of the British 
requirements, and by 1880-4, 74 per cent. Because of wheat and cotton, 
Britain’s ties with the United States were close indeed. Together they ac¬ 
counted for nearly a quarter of her total imports. 

During this period the cotton industry was still Britain’s greatest industry, 
and cotton goods her greatest export. Next to cotton came wool. Together 
they accounted for 60 per cent (in value) of the exports of the United King¬ 
dom in 1850. As the century drew to its close, the proportion tended to 
drop, but as late as 1880-4 it still averaged 46 per cent. The significa n t fact 
of Britain’s trade at this time was the export of consumable goods which 
had to be continually renewed. Britain was in fact clothing the world. As 
we have seen, Australia was sending wool to England in the twenties, and 
by the time of the Great Exhibition she was supplying the bulk of Britain’s 
demands. The jute industry of Dundee was now based on Indian jute. 
Another trade link with the Empire had been forged. 


* Clapham, ii, 218 - 19 . 
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UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS IN MILLION LBS. ANNUAL 

AVERAGE 

(Clapham, ii, 226.) 



Cotton 

Wool 

Flax 

Hemp 

Jute 

1860-4 

826-6 

95-2 

176*5 

107-6 

48-4* 

1860-4 

946-4 

167-2 

176-2 

102-9 

132*9 

1870-4 

1,624-3 

307-0 

265-0 

132-8 

420*3 

1880-4 

1 

1,714-7 

486-0 

215-7 

160-6 

1 

616-3 


* Three years only. 


Meantime the mining and metallurgical industries were also increasing 
their quota of exports. The export of coal, mainly to Europe and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, rose from Im tons at the accession of Queen Victoria to between 
3m and 4m tons in the early fifties, and to over 20m in the quinquennium 
1880«-4.* Exports of iron, steel and machinery rose rapidly though erratically, 
being affected by bouts of railway building abroad, and by tariffs as countries 
protected their infant metal industries. In 1848 their value stood at only 
6m pounds; by 1870 the figure was 29im, and in 1873 46m. Important as 
these exports were, they were easily dwarfed by the export of textiles, though 
the proportion was changing in favour of iron and steel. The following table 
shows iht relative importance of the principal exports: 


ANNUAL AVERAGE VALUES, 1880-4 
(Clapham, ii, 229) 

Of all British and Irish produce exported . 

Of all yams and textile fabrics. 

(Of which cotton . 

Of coal, iron and steel 

Of hardware, cutlery and machinery. 

Of articles of clothing. 

Of foodstuffs . 

Of chemicals and salt. 


£234,000,000 

108,000,000 

76,000,000) 

38,000,000 

16,000,000 

10,600,000 

10 , 000,000 

6,200,000 


Down to the eighties a third of British exports went to the Empire, The 
largest customer was India, which experienced rapid economic development 
under the stimulus of British capital after the Mutiny. Outside the Empire, 
the United States was by far the most important. It took from Britain fine 
cottons, linens, woollens and miscellaneous goods, as well as steel rails and 
machinery. It was, however, a variable market, for American economic life 
with its booms and depressions, its Civil War and its tariffs, did not offer 
an easy market at all times, like Germany, whose rapid economic develop** 
ment brought about increased cons\iming power. Down to the eighties 
Germany not only bought large quantities of British goods, but she obtained 
her overseas products through the London market. 

* Clapham, ii, 226. 
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THE GREAT DEPRESSION 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable ex¬ 
pansion of the output of food, raw materials and manufactured goods 
throughout the world. It was a phase of very rapid economic expansion, so 
rapid in fact that the economic machine suffered from repeated strains and 
stresses. Between 1872 and 1896 there were three slumps and two intervening 
periods of recovery. There was much talk about depression, and in some 
years unemployment rose to alarming heights. As foodstuffs poured into 
Britain ftom the United States, land went out of cultivation. The farming 
community suffered severely. The prospect was so black that the period 
has been called “the Great Depression,” though population and trade did 
in faa continue to advance phenomenally. “The outstanding fact, or group 
of faas, in the quarter-century,” says Beales,* “was the rapid industrializa¬ 
tion of other countries and the further industrialization of this.” Between 
the early seventies and 'the late nineties, coal production in Britain rose 
from an average of 121m tons to 202m tons, in the United States from 43m 
to 189m tons, and in Germany from 32m to 89m tons. Steel production 
rose in Great Britain from 500,000 tons to 4,200,000 tons; in the United 
States and Germany from a negligible amount to 7|m tons and 5m tons 
respectively, f 

Britain’s industrial supremacy received a challenge when Germany and 
the United States got into their stride. Feverish search for markets resulted 
in the partition of Africa and a struggle for supremacy in China. It also 
promoted tariff walls around almost every country, now eager to protect 
itself from the avalanche of goods which the ingenuity of man had shown 
how to produce. Though Britain stuck to free trade, there were also voices 
for “Fair Trade,” as it was called; and Joseph Chamberlain launched his 
great Tariff Reform Campaign in favour of protection for British industry 
and trade within the Empire at the opening of the present century. Despite 
strong public opinion in favour of free trade, the Conservative Party adopted 
protection as their platform. Most of the arguments advanced in its favour 
were wrong-headed, but they had at least one redeeming feature. Tariff 
Reform was a challenge to the old laissez-faire doctrine, by this time losing 
its grip on internal affairs. It pointed the way to a more rational organization 
of foreign trade than the senseless and wasteful competition that closed the 
Victorian era. Shipping control during the war of 1914-18 showed how 
much could be done to eliminate waste and plan international trade on 
efficient lines. 

In spite of formidable competition from other countries now industrialized, 
Britain increased her foreign trade at a rapid pace till the outbreak of war 
in 1914. Between 1896 and 1913 her exports increased in value by 119 per 
cent, while wholesale prices rose by 39 per cent, and retail food prices by about 
25 per cent. Everywhere, markets showed a capacity to absorb more and 
more British goods. Between 1896 and 1913 the value of British domestic 
exports to Canada rose more than fourfold, to the Argentine more than 


* Econ. Hist, October 1934,73. 


t Cole, 86. 
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threefold, and more than doubled to France, Holland, Russia, Italy, China, 
Japan, India, and New Zealand. Even in the heavily-protected American 
market, British exports increased by 43 per cent. During the years before 
the war of 1914-18, Britain was regularly exporting one-third of all she 
produced. Part of her increased exports was due to the investment of capital 
overseas. This is reflected in the kinds of goods exported. Textiles, and 
especially cottons, still remained the chief item of export trade, but they 
were losing their pre-eminence. In 1896 they accounted for 39 per cent, and 
in 1913, 31 per cent of the exports of the United Kingdom. Coal, iron, steel 
and machinery, on the other hand, increased their share from 23 per cent 
in 1896 to 27 per cent in 1913.* A testing time was yet to come for Lancashire; 
but before 1914 prospects were still bright. There seemed to be an insatiable 
demand for cotton goods throughout the world; but a country which exported 
cotton machinery could not expect to retain her markets for cotton fabrics 
indefinitely. The cotton mills of India and Japan, largely equipped and 
directed by Lancashire labour, were a silent challenge to British exports in the 
Far East. 


EXPANDING MARKETS 

Many circumstances combined to bring about this prodigious and prodigal 
expansion of commerce. World population rose from 836m in 1800 to 
1,551m in 1900.f In Europe especially there was a steady rise of the standard 
of living. In the same period the value of international commerce increased 
about twentyfold. So the greater number of consumers is not sufficient to 
account for the tremendous growth of trade. There must have been other 
agencies at work. One was that movement of exchange was facilitated by 
removal of restrictions on trade. Within Britain regional trade barriers had 
long since disappeared, though the old mercantilist restrictions on commerce 
did not disappear until the Victorian era. In Europe the steady unification 
of the German states, beginning with the Zollverein or Customs Union in 
1834 and culminating in the creation of the German Empire in 1871, freed 
trade within a large area of Europe from age-old restrictions. Outside of 
Europe markets opened up in South America and the Far East. Ever since 
the Great Discoveries South America had been dominated by Spain and 
Portugal. Now, as the colonies achieved their independence,’a stranglehold 
on their trade maintained by their conquerors reteed. Trade with Brazil 
was thrown open in 1807. Soon afterwards Mexico and Latin America 
followed suit. The abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly of 
trade to India in 1813, and to China in 1833, opened the door to the European 
merchant in the Orient (Figs. 48 and 49). 

The wind-up of the Jfest India Company’s monopoly of trade was im¬ 
mediately followed by a rush of British merchants to Canton, anxious to 
ship opium from the fields of Bengal. For many centuries China had been 
unwilling to admit the westerner to trade in his country. In 1793 the Emperor 
of China wrote to George III: ‘T set no value on objects strange or ingenious 

* Clapham, iii, 66; Cole, 102-3. 

t World Population^ by A. M. Carr-Saunders, 1936,1021-30. 
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and have no use for your country’s manufactures.” The Opium War (1839-42) 
was at bottom an attempt to compel China by force to admit European 
manufactures. As a result of the conflict, Britain received an indemnity, 
trading concessions in five Treaty Ports, and the possession of Hong Kong, 
which soon became the commercial clearing-house of the East. China was 
forced to take Indian opium and western goods. In 1856, another war was 
forced on China, and this time the French sided with the British. Canton, 
the emporium of the East, was bombarded, and western troops marched to 
the gates of Pekin. The Treaty of Pekin (1860) broke down the last rampan 
of China’s exclusiveness. China had to take western traders and western 
civilization whether she wished them or not. 

Before 1854, when the guns of American warships compelled her to 
grant trading concessions, Japan had excluded European merchants more 
effectively than China. British and other European powers followed in the. 
wake of the United States. Japan then decided to change her own civilization 
in her own way. After the Revolution of 1868, she swiftly remodelled her 
industries on western lines, and adopted the economic and financial devices 
of capitalist countries. Thus, taking a leaf out of the book of European 
nations, she made imperialist claims on China. At the conclusion of the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1895, China had to recognize the independence of 
Korea and to cede to Japan the Island of Formosa with the strategically 
important Liao-tung Peninsula. This was a shock to the European Powers. 
Since 1891 Russia had been building her Trans-Siberian Railway to the 
Mongolian border, while France, having captured Tongking, aimed at 
bringing southern China under her influence. Germany and Britain were 
eagerly looking forward to their share in the spoils. The outcome was that 
western powers compelled Japan to give up the Liao-tung Peninsula 
and the harbour at Port Arthur. They then proceeded to help themselves. 
Germany secured the lease of Kiao-chau, Russia Port Arthur, France 
Kwang-chau-wan, and Britain Wei-hai-wei. Before the close of the century, 
European powers were thus firmly entrenched in the Far East. Britain 
was pouring its shiploads of cotton goods into China and bringing back tea. 

The geographical framework of commerce extended enormously. Mean¬ 
while movement of people across the face of the’ earth was unlocking new 
resources and increasing the purchasing power of new lands. It has been 
estimated that about 55m people emigrated from Europe in the hundred 
years after Waterloo, and of that number, 19m came from Britain. Most went 
to the United States, which absorbed 36m, South America took nearly 10m, 
and Canada over 4m. These peoples helped to develop the resources of lands 
to which they went, and likewise created large markets for the manufactured 
produce of the industrialized countries. Improved communications en- 
cotiraged the process. Railways penetrated the interiors of continents and 
broke down the isolation of inland places. 

A network of railways first grew up in Britain between 1825 and 1850. 
This encouraged exploitation of our mineral resources and enabled the 
produce of the countryside to be brought to the teeming population of the 
towns. In the continental areas of the world, the effect of railways was more 
dramatic. It placed Germany on the economic map of Europe, from which 
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she had been largely excluded since the traders of medieval times deserted 
the old routes for the wide ocean. As railroads reached out westwards, the 
various states in America came within a more closely-knit economic system. 
The product of the prairies now reached the ports for shipment to Europe. 
With the rest of the continent, Canada shared the benefits of better com¬ 
munications. The wheat-fields of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
were able to serve the needs of Britain. 

The wheels of commerce speeded up as goods flowed along the steel 
railways, in steel wagons, for transport by fast steel steamers. The railways 
were at first more important than the steamer. The latter merely replaced 
sailing vessels. The former provided a means of communication between 
distrias hitherto cut off from the main stream of economic activity. The 
progress of the steamer was slow. Steamships needed coaling stations,,and 
long voyages called for technical improvements of marine engines and their 
* boilers. So it was not until the close of the century that victory over the 
sailing-ship was complete. The Suez Canal, opened in 1869, created a new 
and shorter through route to the East; and great steel inventions, taken up 
simultaneously by Britain, Germany and America, led to a boom in ship¬ 
building with keen competition for freights. This made transport cheaper 
because the carrying capacity of the steel steamer was much more than 
that of the sailing-ship. 

If the railways and the steamship routes were the arteries of commerce, 
the telegraph lines were the nerves. In the early fifties cables were being 
laid in shallow and narrow seas. Before the death of Victoria the world had 
been bound together by copper wires. Overland and beneath the seas, cables 
stretched across and between all the important countries. The railway, the 
steamship and the telegraph had made the world a smaller place. 


THE NEW COMMERCE 

Commercial development has been a process of geographical expansion. 
Markets have extended their scope from the local to the regional, tom the 
regional to the national, and from the national to the international. Over 
the greater part of Europe most goods were bought and sold for many 
centuries in countless little markets to which the people of a district came 
once a week. There the produce of the countryside was exchanged for that 
of the towns. Many of these small markets survive for the sale of perishable 
commodities such as vegetables and dairy produce, but to-day their import¬ 
ance is trivial. At longer intervals there used to be fairs, to which merchants 
and travellers came from far afield bringing their wares with them. A typical 
example is the famous Stourbridge Fair, near Cambridge, described by 
Defoe in his Tour Through Great Britain in 1723, On the ^ntinent there 
were great Fairs at Leipzig and Frankfurt in Germany, Dijon in France, 
Medina del Campo in Spain, Nijni-Novgorod in Russia. 

The new transport of the nineteenth century completely revolutionized 
this scale of commercial operations. There was a change in the direction 
of trade as the railways created new routes throughout the continental areas 
of Europe and America. Germany now became an important highway of 
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trade between east and west Europe. In the United States and Canada 
the consequences were more far-reaching. Trade routes had previously run 
north and south, following the river valleys and the coast. The railways 
could run east and west. Goods could be moved in bulk, cheaply and easily. 
Thenceforward, markets for some commodities, such as wheat, tea and 
rubber, embraced almost the whole world. As railways and steamships bound 
the world together, the European could draw his wheat from the United 
States, his tea from India and China, his wool from Australia, his cotton 
from Egypt, India and America. The whole world could contribute to the 
needs of tibe humblest family. 

Movement of goods in bulk and an enormous expansion in the scope of 
commerce introduced new methods of buying and selling. The fairs dis¬ 
appeared one after another, or shrank in importance. Produce markets, 
such as the Liverpool Com Exchange or the mbber, tea, coffee and sugar 
exchanges of London, or the Cotton Exchange of Manchester, took their 
place. These exchanges became the nerve centres of world markets, where 
goods were bought and sold merely by specimen or simply by specification. 
Along the telegraph lines and the cables passed news of crops, of the move¬ 
ment of goods, of stocks, of demands, and so on. Within a single century 
the commercial traveller with his samples usurped the place of the itinerant 
merchant with his wagon of goods. One aspea of this changing order of 
commerce has been the appearance of the retail shop. There had been shops 
for many centuries, but they had been simply places where the producer 
or craftsman displayed the goods he had made. Nearly all retail dealing was 
concentrated in the weekly market. The retail shop usurps the function of 
the market-place in the nineteenth century. As all this business of bu 5 dng 
and selling increased, the proportion of people engaged in commerce rose. 
From being general stores, like those of the countryside to-day, shops began 
to specialize in particular classes of goods and to use every device to attract 
the attention of passers-by. The large shop with many departments, first 
foxmd in Paris, was copied in the large towns of this coimtry, in the last 
twenty years of the century. And about the same time the multiple shop, 
with its small branches scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, now became a familiar sight. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 

British capital built railways in Europe, in the United States, in South 
America, in Canada, in India and in Australia. It encircled the world with 
cables and telegraphs, and participated in the economic exploitation of many 
lands. It stimulated production at home, and helped overseas coimtries to 
send the raw material and food which Britain required. Till about 1850 
the main field of British overseas investment was the continent of Europe, 
Loans made at first were not for railway building nor for productive enter¬ 
prise, but to help needy governments. The Napoleonic Wars left France in 
1815 with a large indemnity to pay, and an army of occupation to maintain. 
They also left a considerable part of Europe in a stateof baiikruptcyand econo¬ 
mic disorder. Banking houses, such as Barings and Rothschilds, with head- 
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quarters in London and with agents or relations in all the capitals of Europe, 
threw themselves into the business of reconstructing the finances of Europe. 
Loans raised in London went to reconstruct the economic life and restore 
the shattered finances of France, Prussia, Austria, Russia and Greece. 

About the same time a steady stream of capital poured into Latin America. 
Many bond-holders burned their fingers in speculative enterprises, especially 
those who had ventured their capital in the infant Republics of South 
America. In Europe, too, there were heavy losses in Greece, Spain and 
Portugal. This outflow of capital did not necessarily involve the direct export 
of goods, because some European countries wanted gold; but in most cases 
goods moved, though not directly between borrower and lender. Loans to 
South America were refleaed in increased exports of military and naval 
stores, of cotton goods and hardware, so that exports rose from a declared 
value of £2,800,000 in 1818 to £5,572,579 in 1824, and to £6,425,715 in 
1825.* Then came the crash. One state after another defaulted. 

Between 1815 and 1830 at least 50m pounds were sent to Europe, more 
than 20m to Latin America, and between 5m and 6m to the United States. 
This was only a fraction of what was yet to come. So far the leading role 
had been played by the great financial houses of London, Rothschilds, 
Barings, and Ricardo. Soon investors up and down the country were engulfed 
in the process of home and overseas investment, but the financial world was 
still dominated by a relatively small number of people. In railway-building 
on the Continent a few giants, such as Thomas Brassey, held the field. 
Trained as a road surveyor and estate agent, Brassey became a great railway 
contractor, and at the height of his power employed eighty thousand work¬ 
men, owned iron and rolling mills, locomotive and carriage works in England 
and France. A man of this calibre did not wait until asked by a company 
to construct a railway. He planned lines, obtained concessions, and created 
companies. There was hardly a country in Europe which did not know his 
work. In the early railway age European countries were largely dependent 
on Britain. The railways of France were a triumph of Anglo-French enter¬ 
prise. Capital, skill, and organi 2 dng ability poured across the Channel. 
By the early fifties the shares of twenty French railway companies were 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, and at least one English director 
was on the board of nineteen of them (Jenks, 165). 

INVESTMENT AND THE PUBLIC 

Before the days of railways and factories there were few concerns which 
required much capital. Hence dealings in shares were very limited. From 
the end of the seventeenth century, and throughout the eighteenth, there 
was buying and selling of Bank of England, East India Company, South 
Sea Company, and Government stock; but these transactions touched a 
mere fringe of the population and only a very small section of the economic 
field. Brokers used at first to meet to transaa business in the street or in 
odd coffee-houses. In 1762 the more influential ones fixed on Jonathan’s 
Coffee House in Change Alley. Later they moved to a new building of 
* L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875^ 1938, 59. 
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their own. They called it the Stock Exchange. At first it was still something 
of a coffee-house. Then in 1802, professionally strengthened by the increase 
of the national debt and investments in canal building, its members moved, 
five hxmdred strong, to premises in Capel Court. 

As company after company was promoted to build its few miles of line, 
the railway boom of the thirties and forties accustomed a larger public to 
stocks and shares. Tradesmen, manufacturers, pensioners, merchants, 
ladies of means—^in short, the mass of the middle class—^was now drawn 
irresistibly into the financial web. They invested their savings in railway 
stock. “The Stock Exchange,” says Jenks, “joined the House of Com¬ 
mons as an institution upon which the common hopes and fears of the 
enfranchised classes centred.” The Companies Acts of 1852-62, which 
granted incorporation by mere registration and limited liability, naturally 
gave a great fillip to joint stock enterprise and therefore to investment. 

“For the five years ending in 1861,” says Clapham (ii, 357), “the annual 
average was 381 Companies with a total nominal capital of £21,000,000. In 
1864 there were registered 975 Companies with a nominal capital of 
£235,000,000; and the figures for 1865 were 1,014 and £203,000,000.” 

In all this business of investment, the Stock Exchange, with its stock 
brokers and jobbers, is the clearing-house. The Stock Exchange which is a 
market for buying and selling shares, is almost entirely a product of the last 
hundred years. In the last quarter of the century, investment advanced by 
leaps and bounds, and with it the work of the Stock Exchange. Membership 
rose from a little over 2,000 in 1877 to over 5,500 in 1905. Meantime the 
main industrial centres of England and Scotland opened local stock exchanges 
to deal with an ever-increasing business of company promotion, and to 
provide a market for stocks and shares. 

The business of foreign loans and companies was usually in the hands of 
specialist concerns called issuing houses. Starting as merchant houses with 
world-wide ramifications, they have added financial activities to their ordinary 
commercial business. Thus Baring Brothers traces its origin to a wool 
business of Devonshire at the end of the eighteenth century. Before 1800 
they were woollen merchants trading from London overseas. From wool 
they extended to Russian furs and Chinese silks, and then to Anglo-American 
trade. They began to play an important part in international finance after 
the Napoleonic Wars. The Due dc Richelieu is reported to have said: 
“There are six Powers in Europe, Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and Baring Brothers.” Jenks, from whom this quotation comes,^ 
adds: “Barings was a synonym for the investment market at London.” The 
Rothschilds trdee their origin to a goldsmith of Frankfurt. Members of this 
house wove a web of finance over the continent of Europe, as the Fuggers 
had done three centuries before. In the generation after the Napoleonic 
War they had an almost complete monopoly of public loans. In the second 
half of the century other great financial houses entered the field, and 
exercised a profound influence over the politics of Europe. 

* The Migration of British Capital^ 
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“There was the firm of Fnihling and Goschen, which had come from 
Leipsic in the book trade and in the second generation was inoculating London 
with Egyptian finance and was supplying a minister of state. C. J.Hambro and 
Son, after a century of distinction in banking at Copenhagen, opened a London 
house after the revolutions of 1848, and became Anglicized. This firm was in 
1870 the leading one in the Scandinavian trade, and was at different times 
pre-eminent in Italian relations. J. S. Morgan and Company, succeeding to the 
business of George Peabody during the Civil War, was a firm so English in 
character that it headed the London syndicate which offered the only serious 
competition to the Rothschilds for handling the French indemnity loan in 1871” 
(Jenks, 267). 

BRITISH OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 

As the first stage of railway construction ended in western Europe, British 
capital had to look farther afield for investment. Railway building in France, 
Belgium, and Germany continued after 1850, but fewer lines were built by 
British enterprise. Moreover, steady improvement of transport was helping 
to create competitive conditions for British industry, as Europe itself em¬ 
braced industrialism. From the fifties, the outflow of capital to eastern 
Europe, South America, the United States, Canada and India increased. 
In this movement there was more direct control from London, especially 
with respect to South America, Canada, and India, where administrative 
and financial skill was lacking. 

The construction of railways in the Americas and in India increased the 
world’s stock of raw materials and food. Wheat, cotton, rubber, and a score 
of other raw materials poured back into Europe, facilitating industrial 
expansion and increasing foreign trade. Since the bulk of the capital came 
from Britain, her economic system was enriched. There was greater demand 
for rails, for locomotives, and for rolling stock. Between 1856 and 1885 
£163m worth of railway iron and many locomotives were sent abroad. A 
diird of the capital raised for the Indian railways till the eighties was spent 
in Britain and in transport charges. Between the early fifties and 1885 the 
total capital of the United IGngdom invested abroad rose from a probable 
/^300m to ^l,302m. 

‘‘To watch doubtful foreign governments and keep the home government 
sensitive to bondholding opinion,” the Association of Foreign Bondholders 
came into existence in 1868.^ The American Qvil War interrupted the 
movement of capital to the United States, but there were many other countries 
where it could find a good return, notably India, where railway and public 
works construction went on feverishly as shareholders were guaranteed a 
minimum of 5 per cent secured on Indian revenues. The peak year for 
overseas investment was 1872, when over £83* 5m were added to Britain’s 
holdings, bringing the total to near £1,200,000. Soon after, the depression, 
which so swiftly spread over British industry and agriculture, stopped 
foreign investment. There was no surplus for export. At the end of the 
seventies, there may in fact have been a debit balance, but trade improved 
in the early eighties. Capital exports increased erratically to £82’dm in 

* Clapham, ii, 239, 
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1896. In 1902 they were only £11- 201 . Thereafter they increased rapidly 
to £140* 2m in 1907, and after a slight setback in 1908, they rose steadily 
again. In 1912 Britain was exporting capital at a rate exceeding £220m. 

At this time Britain’s overseas investments amounted to about £ 45000 m, 
a figure far exceeding that of any other country. France was reckoned to 
have £l 3800 m, and Germany £l 3250 m.'^ Nearly one-half of British overseas 
investments were within the Empire: Canada, £514m, Australia and New 
Zealand over £400m, India and Ceylon £378m, and South Africa about 
£370m; the United States accounted for £754m, the Argentine for over 
£300m, Brazil £148m, Russia £110m, and Mexico nearly £100m. British 
investments in Europe were quite small, amounting to no more than £219m, 
or 6 per cent of the total overseas investments, unlike France and Germany 
which had over 60 per cent, and 50 per cent respectively. Before 1914 the 
United States was predominantly a debtor coimtry, but her foreign invest¬ 
ments, mainly in Latin America and in Canada, amounted to about £540m. 
During the warof 1914-18 there was a fall in the total of overseas investments, 
as capital was realized to purchase war supplies abroad. In the twenties, 
investment overseas was resumed. In 1938 the position was as follows: 

NOMINAL AMOUNT OF BRITISH OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 
IN QUOTED SECURITIES: INCOME RECEIVED AND LOAN 
CAPITAL REPAID 

(£ millions) 



Capital 

Income 

Repa>inent 

Overseas Governments and Munici¬ 
palities .. .. ,. .. .. 

1,398 

52-3 

21*4 

British Companies abroad 

1,209 

69-6 

10*9 

Foreign and Dominions Companies 

685 

430 

6*9 


3,292 1 

164*9 

39*2 


(Kindersley, ^‘British Overseas Investments,” 1938, Econ. Journal December 
1939, 692.) 


These figures do not include everything. There are large investments 
abroad in securities not quoted in London. There are subsidiaries and 
branches of companies whose main activities are at home. There are a large 
number of small private companies and partnerships engaged in manufactur¬ 
ing and trading abroad, as well as estate and property abroad owned by 
private individuals residing in the United Kingdom. All this may account 
lEbr £400m5 and together with the quoted investments bring the total up to 
£3,692m, providing an income of £184 •9m. 

Britain’s large foreign investments were often cited as an infallible sign of 
her prosperity. By anatogy with those of the individual, these were regarded 
as the savings of the nation. The sober truth is that they are the savings, or 
the possessions, of particular individuals who, of course, receive the income 
or bear the loss on them. Theydonot belong to the nation as a unit, nor does 

* The Pr^lem of Inttmathnal Investment, Rojntl Institiite of InteriSHtioxial A&ics, 
London, 1937, Qi. IX. 
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the nation as a unit reap the benefits fi:om them. In the ten years before the 
war of 1914-18, the rate of investment rose by leaps and bounds, reaching 
the gigantic figure of £226m in 1912. From 1896 to 1913 money wages 
rose by about 17 per cent, while retail prices rose by about 25 per cent. In 
short, the general standard of living fell. Meantime, little was done to reform 
the ravages of industrialism on social life. There were slums in plenty. Capital 
which might have been invested at home—^to build houses, to produce clothes, 
furniture, and the countless other things necessary for reasonable comfort, 
went abroad into speculative ventures which often yielded nothing to their 
shareholders, or was lent to foreign states which often repudiated their 
indebtedness; but few, even among those who lost their savings, repudiated 
the system itself, which continued to increase. The savings of the country 
were invested abroad because there were profits for those who were lucky 
or shrewd. There was little or no profit to be made out of rebuilding the 
slums; but there were large rewards for building railways in Afirica. The 
calculus of private profit determined the distribution of the nation’s resources, 
and if people at home were too poor to afford adequate clothing or food or 
shelter, the machinery of capitdism decreed that they should remain ill- 
clothed, imderfcd, and badly housed. Investment of capital overseas benefited 
the country only in so far as it enabled it to draw a revenue in the form of 
food and raw materials from abroad without exporting goods in return. 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE 

Britain has to import raw materials, such as cotton, wool, copper, tin, 
rubber and iron ore, and food such as wheat, sugar, tea, coffee and cocoa. 
She can pay for these only by exporting goods and services. Under these con¬ 
ditions foreign trade is a necessity for Britain. At many times in her 
history there has been controversy about how to balance the different items 
of such trade. At one time it was argued that the balance ought to be sym¬ 
metrical, and this explains why trade with France and India was not regarded 
with favour in earlier centuries. Others point out that exports and imports 
of two countries seldom, if ever, balance. Trade is often three-cornered or 
multilateral. Imports from India are paid for by exports to the Continent, 
In considering the balance of trade, one must therefore consider the total 
foreign trade of a country. Even so it is generally true that import and 
export of goods will not balance, and this has often led to great confusion 
in the minds of people. Imports into Britain persistently exceed exports. 
This discrepancy can be explained by distinguishing between visible and 
invisible exports. Visible exports are goods of all kinds. Invisible exports 
consist of services which the receiving coimtry must pay for, and this can 
be done by means of goods. 

Of the invisible items of Britain’s trade, the most important are capital 
(overseas investments) and the services of shipping, insurance and bantog. 
The investment of capital abroad generally shows itself in increased exports 
of consumable or constructional goods. A country raises capital abroad 
because it requires purchasing power to buy equipment or constructional 
goods, and so the transaction results in increase of exports by the creditor 
country and increase of imports to the borrowing country. Since individuals 
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invest capital in order to obtain a return on their money, a country 
which has capital invested overseas receives interest which comes in the 
form of goods. Thus there is an import against which there is no corre¬ 
sponding visible export. There is, however, an invisible expon—the services 
of the capital invested abroad. Thus each year, as Britain’s overseas invest¬ 
ments moTinted, her imports increased, as investors at home drew tribute 
from the countries where they had invested their money. In 1913 the amoimt 
thus received was no less than £210m. 

Foreign trade involves shipping, and since Britain had gained priority 
in shipbuilding in the age of steam and iron, she quickly captured a large 
share of the world’s carrying trade. Before the war of 1914-18 her shipbuilding 
industry was greater than that of all other foreign shipyards together, and 
her mercantile marine was the largest and most up-to-date in the world, 
accounting for almost one-half of the world’s steam tonnage. The next 
largest mercantile marine—^that of Germany—^was only one-fourth as large 
as Britain’s. Since British ships were used by foreigners, large payments 
were annually made, and these again came in the form of goods. Imports 
swelled because Britain was the world’s greatest carrier. In 1913 the net 
national shipping income amounted to £94m. The export was an invisible 
one—the services of shipping. Foreign trade requires financing and in¬ 
surance. A large part of this business was carried on by London firms, 
and so a further income amounting to £26m in 1913 was received for this 
service. It is possible to arrive at a true appreciation of the balance of trade 
only when these and other smaller items are taken into accoimt. The following 
table shows the chief items in Britain’s balance of international indebtedness 
in recent years. 

REAL BALANCE OF BRITISH OVERSEAS TRANSACTIONS 

£ millions 

(Cole, British Trade and Industry, 180 ) 



1913 

1024 

1927 

1030 

Excess of imports of merchandise and 
bullion .. .. .. .. .. * 

Excess of Government payments overseas 

158 

324 

26 

390 

392 

i 

158 

349 

390 

392 

Excess of Government receipts from over¬ 
seas 

Net shipping income 

Net income from overseas investments .. 
Net receipts from short interest and com¬ 
missions .. .. . 

Net receipts from other sources .. 

94 

210 

25 

10 

140 

220 

60 

16 

1 

140 

286 

63 

16 

21 

106 

236 

66 

16 

Total 

339 

436 

604 

431 

Total Credit Balance 

181 

86 

114 

39 
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THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND AFTER 

The World War of 1914-18 brought great disturbance to the economic 
life of belligerent and non-belligerent aUke. British foreign trade had to be 
curtailed because men and machines turned to the business of war. Scarcity 
of shipping space demanded drastic reductions in certain items of our 
foreign trade. Some exportation had, of course, to be carried on to buy 
food and raw materials, but the ordinary channels of trade were disturbed, 
and some were closed. Thrown more on their own resources, foreign 
countries which had hitherto been content to come to Britain for their 
manufactured products set about developing industries of their own. And 
as they showed their capacity to supply their own markets, they proceeded 
to capture markets which Britain was no longer able to supply. This was 
partic^arly true of the Far East, where Japan, now highly industrialized, 
extended her economic system beyond her own frontiers and served the 
markets of China and India. 

When the war was over, conditions were very different from what they 
had been in 1913. The change from a war economy to a peace economy 
was not easy, especially when so many folk were content to try to re-establish 
pre-war conditions of capitalist enterprise. Excessive expansion of some 
industries, such as coalmining, engineering and shipbuilding, interruption 
of the export trade, development of the cotton industry in the East, political 
disorganization of India and China, a heavy fall in the value of silver, cur¬ 
rency disorders in European countries followed by stabilization at a figure 
whidi gave a temporary stimulus to their export trade, tariff barriers that 
heightened as a wave of nationalism swept over Europe—^all these things 
had a profound effea on Britain’s trade. But there was something else that 
did so. The financial policy of the Government involved deflation and the 
reduction of monetary costs of production. Before equilibrium was restored, 
the gold standard was established*in 1925. This handicapped Britain in 
foreign markets, because the new rate increased the gold costs of production, 
while other coimtries such as France, Belgium and Germany stabilized their 
currencies at a rate favourable to lower gold costs of production. 

Our export industries suffered severe depression and unemployment, 
while the output of food and raw materials increased at a phenomenal rate 
throughout the world. The Macmillan Committee declared that the output 
of raw material increased by no less than 40 per cent and foodstuffs by 
16 per cent, while the population of the world increased by 10 per cent 
between 1913 and 1928. Everything thus pointed to conditions favouring 
the growth of material welfare elsewhere; but falling wholesale prices and 
rising stocks of commodities impoverished the raw-material producing 
countries. This soon had its effect on Britain and other manufacturing 
countries. The world plimged headlong to the crisis of 1929-31. To save 
themselves from the avalanche of cheap food and raw materials, and to 
preserve their own economic life from the effects of advancing tedhnology, 
all the countries of Europe raised their tariff barriers. Even Britain deserted 
her long-established policy of free trade. In 1921 the Safeguarding of In¬ 
dustries Act had given protection to a number of *"key industries” and had 
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made provision for protecting industries suffering from foreign dumping. 
A few years later, taxes were imposed on silks and hops. Despite the em¬ 
phatic verdict of the people at the 1923 election, the final break came in 
the crisis of 1931. On the ground that Britain was headed for irretrievable 
disaster by importing more than she was exporting, the newly-elected 
National Government proceeded in 1932 to impose a general tariff of 10 
per cent, which was later raised to 20 per cent. Most food and raw materials 
were exempt, but a measure of protection was granted to wheat by establishing 
a wheat quota, which, in eflfect, guaranteed the farmer a remunerative price 
above the world price. The difference was made up by a levy on flour. 

During the Victorian age the proud boast of the professional apologists 
of the existing economy was that capitalism, as defined in the opening 
paragraphs of Part II (p. 145), is a self-compensating system in which the 
interplay of human effort and human requirements conspires to achieve the 
maximum use of human resources and to promote the fullest exercise of 
human ingenuity. The decade before the second world war was the obituary 
on this engaging rationalization. Against a background of burning wheat 
crops, subsidies to discourage farmers from growing more than they could 
hope to sell in the “free” market, shiploads of coffee cast into the sea, and 
introduction of insect pests to check a surfeit of rubber in the plantations, 
a complacent fantasy which had hypnotized a century lost its grip on any 
but the professional high priests and professional hirelings of high finance. 
Free trade versus socialism was a dead issue. The real choice lay between 
an economy rigidly controlled to ensure a minimum monetary profit for 
the privileged few and an economy of common ownership rationally planned 
to guarantee the satisfaction of needs which all human beings share. 



PART III 


Human Relations 


CHAPTER XI 

THE SPECIALIST IN BRITISH SOCIETY 

We have now seen that the nineteenth century was a period of sodal mutation. 
Starting in Britain, a process, which has since involved every continent, 
disintegrated a pattern of life which had predominated since the beginning 
of settled communities. From the Neolithic Revolution, which started 
somewhere in the Near East ten thousand years ago, till the end of the 
eighteenth century of our own era, the prevailing mode of production 
common to successive civilizations was domestic. The home was not merely 
a unit of self-propagation. It was a unit of production, alike for production 
of food and for production of manufactured commodities. To be sure, the 
day’s work in the Homeland of two hundred years ago was not all homework. 
There were mines. There was navigation. There was commerce. Still, 
mining , navigation and commerce were well-established human activities in 
the earliest civilization of which we have a written record; and the tempo 
at which the home relinquished its hold on the daily work of mankind during 
the last two centuries eclipses that of any large-scale social innovation 
during the two preceding millennia. 

This rapid spread of the factory system was the offspring of technical 
innovations which threatened the home as a unit of social organization in 
several ways. It coincided with vast improvements of human communica¬ 
tions of all kinds. Human life was becoming vastly mobile. With this gain 
of mobility consequent on the invasion of daily life by unprecedented 
facilities for rapid transport, social ties which bound the individual to the 
home and the home to the locality were in process of dissolution. Such 
loosening of social ties itself synchronized with circumstances which cast 
aside pre-existing social barriers, promoting new solidarities and new groups 
within the community. One phenomenon which impressed itself inescapably 
on the imagination of the onlooker, from Adam Smith to Karl Marx, was 
increasing division of labour, seemingly tending to the disappearance of 
specialization, though, as we now see, generating a mighty array of new 
specialities. Another, equally characteristic of the impaa of the faaory 
system on human relations, was rapid urbanization with concomitant emer¬ 
gence of a newawarenessof commonneeds and common dangers transcending 
traditional obstacles to human co-operation. To assess aright the net effect 
of forces, some tending to greater coherence of the social group, others to 
greater diversity of social stratification, will beour task in the next few chapters. 
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When Chaucer’s pilgrims made tJieir way to Canterbury and Piers Plowman 
contemplated the rural scene from the Alalvem Hills, the class structure of 
England was comparatively simple. As we learned the story in our schooldays, 
English society consisted of lords and commons, of gentlemen and labourers. 
The barons held their land of the King in return for services. Below them 
were lesser people—^freemen, villeins and cottars, whose lot in life was 
fixed by the inexorable accident of birth; and this stratification of society 
was accepted as inevitable and desirable. 

“God has ordained,” says Chaucer’s Parson, “that some folk be more high 
in estate and in degree, and some folk more low, and that everyone should 
be served in his estate and in his degree,” 

There were traditionally three “estates” or social classes—Lords Spiritual, 
Lords Temporal and Commons, but for practical purposes we may group 
the first two together. Thus society was made up of two major classes, 
one small, select and wealthy—^the lords of land whether lay or clerical— 
and the other large—the or^nary folk of the countryside and the towns. 
It was an axiom that these classes were divinely ordained, each with its 
privileges, each with its responsibilities. The landlord was indeed privileged 
in holding land and in having some say in the government of his country, 
but he also had responsibilities. It was his ostensible duty to protect the 
common folk of his estate from violence, to dispense justice and to maintain 
order. 

This schoolbook picture of medieval society requires qualification in 
more ways than one. There were wide differences in social and political 
status within each group, but especially within the landed “estate.” Some 
lords exercised sway over vast areas of the country, and might indeed be 
rivals to the King himself. Others were small people with possessions not 
exceeding a few hvmdred acres. In short, the personnel of the landed estate 
extended at one extreme from earls and barons to knights and ordinary 
freemen at the other. We now know that trade and commerce were far 
more important in medieval times than used to be commonly supposed. 
The nobleman who invested heavily in trade and the wealthy merchant of 
humble origin were conspiring to imderminc the simple view of society 
set forth by Chaucer’s parson. Still, it remains broadly a truism that there 
was little movement from class to class throughout the period. The villein 
might become a copyholder or a freeman. He might move into a town and 
become a craftsman, but he moved within a very limited range, recognizing 
the social and political superiority of the landed aristocracy and accepting 
their view that it was their function to govern. 

Such a conception of society persisted for many centuries. Indeed there 
are traces of it aJive to this day, especially in country districts where landed 
families still occupy a unique position in social organization. Though the 
function of government, of maintaining order and of dispensing justice has 
long since passed into the hands of county councils, police force and law 
courts, landed families, shorn of their powers, still retain something of the 
prestige of their ancient glory. Changed economic circumstances often bring 
the old country scat, depository of centuries of tradition and culture, under 
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the hammer. It becomes a hostel or a hotel or a college for adult education; 
but possession of land still ranks high and country folk still doflf caps to the 
lord of the manor^ now a prosperous business man who has bought a country 
seat, or it maybe the grandchild of one. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS 

In the siiteenth and seventeenth centuries England and Scotland found 
ways of modifying their social arrangements to admit to a share in govern¬ 
ment a new social group. It was a middle class which derived its wealth 
and importance from trade. In so far as the wealthy wool merchant or the 
cloth manufacturer entered the ranks of the aristocracy and members of the 
aristocracy themselves invested in trade, EngUsh social structure had an 
elasticity which was not characteristic of that of France or Spain. There are 
several reasons for this. Capitalism was more firmly entrenched in Britain 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than anywhere on the Continent. 
It had shown unrivalled vitality and was capable of vast expansion. Partly 
owing to its own momentum it created a place for itself in the body politic 
which could not be challenged. Its very strength enabled it to modify the 
political and juristic make-up of the country in its own interest. 

In an age of fierce nationalism there was no king who was not prepared 
to accept the current maxims of absolute power embodied in the Roman 
Law and taught by the learned jurists of the Renaissance. The merchant 
class threw its weight on the side of the King in the struggle that ended 
feudalism and established a strong national state; but they had no disposition 
to create a tyranny hostile to the interests of capitalism. The Renaissance, 
however, stimulated an interest in Roman Law on the Continent and in 
England the Privy Council sought without success to introduce it; but 
Englishmen had never shown great enthusiasm for Roman Law with its 
emphasis on centralization and absolutism. They had blundered into a 
more flexible legal system by creating out of customs and precedents what 
came to be known as the Common Law, and they stood by it. The middle 
class disliked an absolutism likely to cramp commercial expansion and check 
economic endeavour. Already in Tudor times there was uneasiness over 
extension of the judicial powers of the Council with its prerogative courts 
like the Star Chamber and tlie Councils of Wales and the North. Before 
the death of Elizabeth there was fierce antagonism between the prerogative 
courts of the Crown and the courts of the Common Law. The feud went 
on in the seventeenth century and constituted one of the main bones of 
contention between King and Parliament. In accordance with Roman 
principles, the former held that the will of the Prince was the source of 
law. The latter urged that law had an existence independent of the monarch, 
alterable only by Parliament. The issue was never seriously in doubt. In 
1641 the last of the prerogative courts was abolished, and the Revolution 
of 1688 consummated the triumph of the new mercantile classes. 

The victory of the Common Law contributed in no small measure to the 
flexibility of English social structure. Henceforth class diflerences were 
based on economic as opposed to juristic grounds. In France, where no 
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such change took place, a mercantile class had grown apace in power and 
influence since the days of Colbert; but the rigidity of the legal and political 
system excluded them from a share in the government of the country, and 
the deep cleavage between the aristocratic order and the “third estate” 
ended only in Revolution. Other events which took place long before this 
supply a further reason for the easy admission of a middle class into the body 
politic of England, which had been the seat of an economic revolution 
pecuUar to itself in the sixteenth century. The growth of the woollen industry 
offered special opportunities of gain to merchant and landowner alike. 
When the latter found their incomes threatened by rising prices following 
the influx of bullion from the New World (p. 33), they came to terms with 
the commercial spirit and reaped good returns from the conversion of broad 
acres into pasture lands. When the dissolution of the monasteries created 
a wave of speculation in landed property, wealthy merchants were not slow 
to seize an opporttmity of good investment, at the same time enhancing 
their prestige by becoming landed proprietors. A process started in the days 
of the enclosure movement of the sixteenth century gained momentum 
when the Civil War drove many landowners into bankruptcy. The fusion 
of two classes was consummated by inter-marriages, which swept aside the 
last barriers of social caste. 

There was now no fundamental division of interest between the older 
landed aristocracy and the new middle class of merchants. Even in Elizabeth’s 
reign the wealthy merchant was finding his way into the councils of State. 
Aristocrat and merchant alike had interests in industry and commerce. 
Queen Elizabeth herself took shares in trading ventures to Africa, as well 
as in Frobisher’s voyages, and it is reputed that she was financially interested 
in Drake’s voyages. (See W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies^ i, 75, 80 ff.) 
In the list of shareholders in the important Mines Royal Company, 1580, 
we find the names of Lord Burghley, the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester, 
the Lord Mountjoy, as well as others more directly concerned with trade.^ 

This comparatively easy access of the more prosperous and influential 
members of the merchant class into the ranks of the aristocracy prevented 
any violent conflia between the bourgeoisie and the landed classes in England. 
Doubtless this infiltration of a new and vigorous element into the more 
conservative class tended to broaden its basis and widen its beliefs. On the 
whole, however, the newcomers assimilated the outlook of the larger class 
with little modification. So faith in the social and intellectual superiority of 
the upper class remained unshaken, their prestige and political importance 
strengthened. The wealthy merchant did not storm the citadel of privilege. 
He sought entry by purchase of an estate, by marriage, or by winning a 
peerage, so takmg his seat in the House of Lords side by side with those 
whose society he coveted eagerly. We get a view of the social structure of 
England and Wales before the coming of power-production in Gregory 
King’s analysis made in 1688, At that time, it will be observed, the mass of 
the people were engaged in agriculture, and though there were differences 
ot economic condition and of social status between the large freeholder and 

* Appendix IV, English Brass and Capper Industries^ H. Hanulton, 1926. 
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the cottager, the broad distinction was between landowner and squire, on 
the one hand, and peasantry on the other. 


No. of 
Families 

Ranks, Degrees, Titles and Qualifications 

Heads 

per 

Family 

No. of 
Persons 

Yearly 

Income 

per 

Family 

160 

Temporal lords .. 

40 

6,400 

£ 

3,200 

26 

Spiritual lords. 

20 

620 

1,300 

800 

Baronets .. 

16 

12,800 

880 

600 

Knights. 

13 

7,800 

650 

3,000 

Esquires .. 

10 

30,000 

450 

12,000 

Gentlemen 

8 

96,000 

280 

5,000 

Persons in greater offices and places .. 

8 

40,000 

240 

5,000 

Persons in lesser olOftces and places 

6 

30,000 

120 

2,000 

Eminent merchants and traders by sea .. 

8 

16,000 

400 

8,000 

Lesser merchants and traders by sea .. 

6 

48,000 

198 

10,000 

Persons in the law 

7 

70,000 

154 

2,000 

Eminent clergymen . 

6 

12,000 

72 

8,000 

Lesser clergymen 

5 

40,000 

50 

40,000 

Freeholders of the better sort .. 

7 

280,000 

91 

120,000 

Freeholders of the lesser sort .. 


660,000 

55 

150,000 

Farmers .. 

5 

750,000 

42.10s. 

15,000 

Persons in liberal arts and sciences .. j 

5 

75,000 

60 

50,000 

Shopkeepers and tradesmen 

4i 

225,000 

45 

60,000 

Artisans and handicrafts 

4 

240,000 

38 

5,000 

Naval officers 

4 

20,000 

80 

4,000 

Military officers. 

4 

16,000 

60 

50,000 

Conunon seamen 

3 

150,000 

20 

364,000 

Labouring people and out-servants 


1,275,000 

15 

400,000 

Cottagers and paupers .. 

3 

1,300,000 

6.10s. 

35,000 

Common soldiers . 

Vagrants, as gipsies, thieves, beggars, etc. 

2 

70,000 

30,000 

14 


Total 


6,600,620 



THE PROFESSIONS 

In early times the professions of law, divinity and medicine were closely 
identified with the Roman Catholic Church. Though not originally founded 
by the Church, the universities quickly came under its domination, until 
every student was in fact a clerk and preferment in any profession, whether 
civil service, tea ching or medicine, depended on position in the Church. 
“To the great mass of the younger students the University was simply the 
door to professional life,” sa 3 rs Rashdall. Civil servants, physicians and eccle¬ 
siastical lawyers sought a position in the Church which would enable them 
to practise their profession. From the point of view of the King it was cheaper 
to appoint a servant or a physician to a benefice than to pay him an 
adequate salary out of his own p^et. The alliance between teaching and 
the Church was very close, and remained so until quite recent times. For 
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instance, in the nineteenth century Fellows of Oxford Colleges had to be in 
Holy Orders. The general view in Scotland was that a University Principal 
shoi^d be a divine. 

The great social and economic movements of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries had a profound influence on the old professions and gave rise to 
new ones. The chief characteristic of this age, as we have seen, was the rise 
to economic and political importance of the class engaged in commerce 
and industry, the bourgeoisie or middle class. This class had not only a 
new outlook on social affairs but new needs. The rigid medieval framework 
of society had to give way to something freer and more in keeping with the 
spirit of the age. This involved the breakdown of medieval monopolies and 
restrictions. It also meant an end to the control of economic life by the 
Church Catholic. Thus the Reformation had its roots deep in the social 
and economic life of the times. The Church had to withdraw from a large 
terrain of its traditional sphere of influence. As it withdrew, professions, 
hitherto dependent on its sanction, emerged independent and free. The 
chief offices of State were gradually wrested from the Church. By Elizabethan 
days they had come to be filled by la 5 anen whose minds and interests were 
more attimed to the strenuous commercial life of the towns. 

The professions of medicine and law were also transformed by the social, 
intellectual and economic movements of the time. Out of touch as it was 
with everyday problems of life, the former had made little progress in medieval 
days. An impulse to advancement came from the wider interests and the 
keener intellectual atmosphere of an age which witnessed the discovery of 
America and an efflorescence of capitalist enterprise. The chain which bound 
medicine to the Church was gradually broken. An important milestone was 
1618, when the Royal College of Physicians was founded, but it was some 
time after this before medicine was ^ally freed from ecclesiastical control. 
Law, too, was being influenced by the forces which were creating the modem 
world. Long before the Reformation, however, the common lawyers were 
completely divorced from the Church. The Inns of Court were functioning 
as independent secular bodies in the early fifteenth century. As the dominion 
of the Church contraaed and its sphere of influence declined, the canon 
lawyers naturally found their work dwindling. Civil Law, studied at Universi¬ 
ties mainly by clerks with a civil service career in view, also suffered an 
eclipse as the work of the Reformation proceeded. By the sixteenth century, 
say Carr-Saunders and Wilson,^ “the already secul^zed common lawyers 
came to represent almost the whole body of lawyers.” 

This new social and intellectual order also created new demands for 
professional services. Break-down of the medieval land system and substitu¬ 
tion of capitalist fa rming in some parts of the country, involved transference 
of land, and therefore demand for the services of notaries and scriveners 
skilled in the drafting of deeds. Moreover, expansion of trade and creation 
of wealth called for drafting of deeds of co-partnership or preparation of 
wills, conveyances and the like. From being a mere amanuensis, the scrivener 
became legal adviser in a period of economic flux. Being in touch with people 
who wished to transfer property, make wills or form business partnerships, 

* The Professions^ 1933, p. 293. 
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he was in a strong position to act as finan cial middleman, bringing together 
lender and borrower. By use of their own capital, the more prosperous ones 
became money lenders. Doubtless, some received deposits from customers 
and in turn loaned them at interest to those in need of ready cash. The 
scriveners were therefore pioneers in the profession of banking. {See p. 221.) 


RELIGIOUS TESTS AND SOCIAL RECRUITMENT 

For upwards of two hundred years social recruitment in England was 
profoundly affected by the enforcement of religious tests on those seeking 
public ojffice or university education. By a series of laws passed in the 
Restoration period, those willing to subscribe to the Anglican faith had 
special favours. Heavy disabilities were heaped on Quakers and Non¬ 
conformists as well as on Jews and Roman Catholics. For instance, the 
Five Mile Act forbade any Nonconformist minister from coming within 
five miles of any corporate town; and since most dissenters lived in the 
towns, the loss inflicted was immense. This wave of intolerance and perse¬ 
cution marked a violent reaction from the freedom enjoyed by all religious 
sects during the Commonwealth. The Puritan Revolution had been a 
challenge to the old order. For a time it signalized triumph for the commercial 
classes and for those of the Puritan faith, including Quakers and other non¬ 
conformists. Even the Jews, who had either avoided England altogether or 
had slipped in unobtrusively for two centuries after their eicpulsion by 
Edward I, now benefited from the growth of toleration. After 1655 there 
was no legal bar to their return to England. They were too valuable for their 
trade connections, as for instance with Spain and Portugal, and because of 
their business acumen. *T meddle not with any man^s conscience,” was the 
proud boast of Cromwell. Cromwell w^as in advance of the majority of his 
fellow countrymen. While he was prepared to grant the widest toleration, 
there were many who were not averse to persecution. Then as now it was 
easy to arouse hostility to the Jews. 

Had the spirit of toleration been maintained the avenue of advance¬ 
ment to professional and public life would have been broad and English 
life would have been enriched beyond measure; but the Restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660 initiated a violent reaction. The pendulum swung in 
the opposite direction. Parliament and the squires, determined to repay old 
scores, insisted on a fierce religious persecution. Intolerance replaced toler¬ 
ance. Numerous disabilities were placed on dissenters. Persecution of Quaker 
and other nonconformists was the fashion. The main importance of these 
Acts, called the Clarendon Code, as Professor G. N. Clark points out, 
lies not in the persecution but in the great social change they eftected. 
‘*They assumed,” he says, “that in religion England was now to bt divided. 
The Church of England was to be purged of fanatics and heretics by oaths 
and subscriptions,” English society was now divided into “church” and 
“chapel,” a division which ran through politics, the press and economic life 
as well, and lasted for upwards of two hundred years. 

In short, dissenters were excluded fiom public life as well as from the 
universities. Denied ail opportunities of entering politics or the professions. 
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they naturally gravitated to industry and commerce where they found 
abundant scope for their highest abilities. Hard work and thrift, perseverance 
and sobriety, qualities inculcated by their religious beliefs were just the 
qualities most favourable to business success. Capitalist enterprise and 
religious nonconformity were thus closely associated; and the iron industry 
of the eighteenth century affords abundant proof of this close alliance. 
*‘The very names of the ironmasters,” writes Ashton, “are redolent of the 
Old Testament and imply for those who bore them a Puritan parentage.” 
At the end of the seventeenth century there were signs of a more lenient 
attitude. A Toleration Act, which with certain limitations granted the right 
of worship to Protestant nonconformists, was passed in 1689. The Corporation 
and Test Acts, though not repealed, were less rigorously enforced. Never¬ 
theless opposition to complete toleration was strong, and religious tests 
were fiiUy maintained till well into the nineteenth century. People unwilling 
to take the Communion according to the rites of the Church of England 
were still debarred from taking public office under either the Crown or the 
municipalities, and they were rigorously excluded from the universities. 

“At Oxford,” says Woodward, “no one could matriculate without sub¬ 
scribing to the thirty-nine articles; at Cambridge nonconformists might become 
members of the university, but they had not access to scholarships, fellowships 
or university degrees. The universities were the training-places of the anglican 
clergy; each college had its chapel, at which attendance was compulsory, and 
the endowments of religion could not easily be separated from those of learn¬ 
ing,” (The Age of Refornii p. 471). 

The Church fought hard to maintain the exclusion of nonconformists and 
it was not until 1871 that religious tests were completely and finally abolished. 

The effect of this long period of university exclusiveness on English 
social life could not but have the most profound consequences. The exclusive¬ 
ness of the two medieval English universities (Orford and Cambridge) 
helped to establish the intellectual dominance of the Scots in British' life. 
North of the Border the Clarendon Code and the Test Act had no currency. 
It is true that a Test Act had been passed by the Scots Parliament in 1681, 
but it was designed to consolidate presbyterianism which v^as the national 
religion of Scotland. All persons in public office were required to subscribe 
to “the true Protestant religion” as contained in the Confession of Faith, 
recorded in the first parliament of James VI in 1568; disabilities were imposed 
on Roman Catholics and on Episcopalians, but no large vigorous section 
of the community, like the English nonconformists, was excluded from 
social and educational opportunities. Throughout the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries when Oxford and Cambridge were closed to nonconformists, 
Scottish universities were able to pursue their cultural work unhampered 
to any appreciable extent by restrictions imposed by religious tests. The 
result was profound. More in contact with the social forces of the time, 
the Scottish universities soon became famous for their work in medicine 
and science. Edinburgh and Glasgow especially sent their doctors south to 
England to play a distinguished part in great medical advances then taking 
place, with far-reaching consequences for the health of the population. 
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The efflorescence of Scottish education two centuries before England, 
was encouraged by two circumstances. One was her close commercial and 
cultural ties with Holland, the foremost centre of capitalist civilization in 
the seventeenth century. The other was the opportunity of expansion offered 
by the Union of 1707 which made her a partner in England’s overseas empire. 
Scotland had been a poor country, weak in natural resources and afflicted 
by an unpropitious climate. The standard of living of her people was extremely 
low and her methods of farming and manufacturing were primitive. All 
this had been accepted as inevitable. Poor harvests, famine and disease were 
dispensations of Providence. No one imagined it could be due to inefficiency 
or ignorance. Since economic pursuits did not arouse controversy or call 
for discussion, religious questions loomed large. The presbyterian form of 
church government with its democratic tendencies encouraged discussion 
and religion offered a pereimial theme. Theological disputation was common 
in every parish and in every hamlet. For thirty years before the Union, 
however, there were signs that a new era was opening. Scotsmen were 
busily engaged in developing new industries, such as coal mining and textile 
manufacture, to mention but a few. They were engaging in trade with 
America and they were beginning to play a part in the scientific movement 
of the times. By offering great opportunities for enterprise both at home 
and overseas, the Union of 1707 stimulated these iimovations. 

For a time there was hardship to bear. Union with England called for 
considerable readjustment of Scottish economic, social and political life, 
but the initial phase of difficulty had been overcome long before the rising 
of ’45, and Scotsmen were showing much evidence of their capacity to trade 
with the colonies, to improve their farming and industrial methods, and to 
develop their universities. Religious disputations came to occupy a smaller 
and smaller place. The horrors of persecution and witchcraft, kept alive so 
long by a church which claimed unswerving obedience and loyalty from its 
members, silently came to an end. Stimulated by the opportunities now 
before her, Scot^d became a recruiting ground for doaors and teachers, 
for colonists and administrators in many fields of activity. This revolution 
in behaviour is remarkable. In the seventeenth century witch-burning and 
the most dreadful tortures were common, imposed not by an ignorant mob 
but by educated judges and ministers. By 1760 Scotsmen were already 
establishing themselves in places of influence and importance at home and 
in the colonies. Before 1700 they had an imenviable record of intolerance 
and bigotry. Within a century they had established a high reputation for 
culture and humane administration. Neither the one nor the other was 
primarily a product of national temperament. Each was a result of the 
system, social and religious, which prevailed at the time; and what is true 
of Scotland may well be true of those peculiarities of any other social group 
for which the exponents of Racialism—be it called Rassenhygiene or Eugenics 
—offer quasibiological explanations. 
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RECRUITMENT OF EMPLOYERS IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

In the first phase of the industrial revolution a high proportion of em¬ 
ployers rose from the ranks. “Most of the successful men in the (iron) 
industry/’ says Ashton,^ “entered it from the secondary metal traders— 
successful craftsmen seeking control over the sources of their raw material— 
or from the merchanting of iron and steel wares. There were, of course, 
many exceptions. Andrew Yarranton was originally a linen-draper’s assistant; 
John Pemberton came of a family of goldsmiths; Charles Lloyd was a farmer; 
John Roebuck a doctor of medicine; Joseph Dawson a minister of religion; 
and Samuel Walker a schoolmaster. But that the generalization laid down is 
true of the body of ironmasters is incontrovertible. Henry Darby, the father 
of the first Abraham, was a locksmith, and Abraham himself was, for a 
time, a maker of malt-mills. Aaron Walker was a nailer; William Hawks, 
of Newcastle, and John Parker of Staffordshire began their industrial life 
as blacksmiths; Peter Stubs, the founder of the well-known firm at Rother¬ 
ham, was originally a filemaker and innkeeper at Warrington; Spencer, 
who held Bamby Furnace in Yorkshire, began as a maker of hay-rakes, and 
George Newton of Thomcliffe was a maker of spades and shovels, who was 
drawn to iron production by the high price of the material with which he 
had to work.” 

To raise oneself from the rank of craftsman or small merchant to that of 
ironmaster was no easy matter, calling for grit, determination and ruthless¬ 
ness, with no inconsiderable measure of good luck. Not everyone possesses 
such qualities, or is fortunate enough to acquire control over the necessary 
capital. Samuel Garbett, the chief founder of the famous Carron Iron Works 
in Scotland in 1759, started life as a brass worker in Birmingham. By force 
of character he rose to be an influential industrialist with interests in brass 
manufacture, copper mining and smelting, and iron production. Garbett’s 
works were the parent of several others set up by men who had risen to 
managerial posts at Carron. Generally they had as partners merchants 
interested in the sale of iron products, or landowners interested in the ex¬ 
ploitation of the mineral resources of their estates. Sometimes industrial 
enterprise drew its personnel and its capital from commerce. Many of the 
tobacco lords of Glasgow started in a small way by shipping tobacco from 
America. By the purchase of plantations, they then became influential 
merchants and large capitalists. On their return to Glasgow some acquired 
estates and so added social prestige to their wealth. Others, like the Dunlops 
who purchased the important Qyde Iron Works near Glasgow, invested 
their money in industry.! 

One mi^t name innumerable firms founded by craftsmen or merchants, 
sometimes in association with local people who advanced capital but took 
no active part in the business. Scott’s shipbuilding yard at Greenock, which 
flourishes today after two hundred years of active service, sprang from the 
small boat-building yard of John Scott, founder of the Ann in the early 

* Iron and Steel in the Indmtrial Revolution^ p. 209. 

t Curiosities of Glasgow Citizenships by George Stewart, Glasgow, 1881. 
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days of the eighteenth century.* Many founders of cotton spinning mills 
commenced as hand-loom weavers or as drapers. When the craft of engineer¬ 
ing was not as yet bom, these pioneers of factory production had to secure 
millwrights and others to make their machines before starting to manufacture. 
Robert Cwen, famous as the owner of the New Lanark Mills in Scotland, 
tells of his debut as an industrialist in his own words; 

“Jones and I had agreed/* he says, “with a builder that he should erect and 
let to us a large machine workshop, with rooms also for some cotton spinners. 

. . . We had shortly about forty men at work to make machines, and we obtained 
wood, iron, and brass, for their construction upon credit. ... We made what 
are technically called ‘mules* for spinning cotton, sold them, and appeared to be 
carrying on a good business.”*f 

David Dale, predecessor of Owen at New Lanark and owner of several 
cotton mills in Scotland, started life as a hand-loom weaver. Later he became 
an importer of yarn and employer of numerous hand-loom weavers, and 
finally a captain of industry. 

During the first phase of industrialism in Britain there were opportunities 
in plenty for men of talent and enterprise to rise from humble beginnings 
to positions of great influence. To an even greater extent, this has also been 
the experience of the United States, because America has been unhampered 
by class traditions of wealth and prestige which complicate social relations 
in the Homeland. It has also been the experience of Russia in our own day. 
According to Mantoux, the phase when craftsmen could easily rise to be 
employers had come to an end in Britain by about 1830. Partly due to 
increased employment of capital and partly to undoubted advantages possessed 
by those who had already established themselves, the more important 
manufacturers tended to be recruited from the middle class. Employers and 
wage-earners were separated by a barrier, impassable except to the fortunate 
and highly gifted. 

As every year passed the capital requirements of industry rose far beyond 
the capacity of the individual or the small group of partners. So the joint 
stock or company system became general. By now the possibility of the 
average workman rising to the rank of employer was altogether trivial 
The fact that some men reached the highest rung of the ladder simply shows 
that barriers can be overcome by exceptionally able men if helped out by 
exceptional luck and exceptional opportunity. It certainly does not prove 
that the way is open to anyone with capacity and ability. The industrial 
ladder is slender, and the number of wage-earners is very l^ge in proportion 
to the numbers reaching the employer grade. There are exceptional industries, 
notably, among the large ones, cotton.^: It has been estimated that 76 per 
cent of weaving employers in 1912, 73 per cent of spinning miU direaors, 
and 84 per cent of sp inning mill managers in the same year were originally 
wage-earners i but this docs not mean that the mass of wage-earners can 

* Two Centuries of Shipbuilding by the Scotts of Greenock^ 190G, 
t The Life of Robert Owen^ by ifimself, 1920, 31-2. 

% Chapman and Marquis, ‘'Recruiting of the £mplo 3 dng Classes horn the Ranks 
of Wage-earners in the Cotton Industry,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society^ 
February 1912. 
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hope to be employers one day. In striking contrast with manufacturing 
industry is mining, which in the early days of industrialism drew capital 
and enterprise from the class whose fortunes were most intimately bound 
up with the land. Eager to benefit from the expansion of the demand for 
coal, landowners themselves engaged actively in mining enterprise, among 
others Lord Dudley in Staffordshire, the Duke of Devonshire in Derbyshire, 
the Earl of Gower in Shropshire, the Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Hamilton 
and the Earl of Mar, the Duke of Buccleugh, and Lord Dundonald in 
Scotland. 

Instead of working their minerals directly or through salaried agents, 
some owners leased them. The lessees were sometimes drawn from landed 
families. More generally they were ironmasters interested in the supply of 
raw material to their furnaces, or farmers interested in obtaining coal for 
lime-burning. John Barnes of Barlow in Derbyshire, for instance, a freeholder 
of about seventy acres, obtained a lease of a small colliery in 1763, and so 
established an association with the coal industry which his descendants have 
carried on to the present day. In Scotland, Alexander Baird, farmer, in the 
parish of New Monkland, leased coal mines in the early nineteenth century, 
and thereby laid the foundations of the mammoth iron business established 
by his sons at Gartsherrie. The Church, being a large land-owner, also had 
an interest in mining royalties. In Durham, more especially, clergymen often 
worked their glebes for coal or joined with others to prosecute mining in 
their parish. 

“In Restoration times,” say Ashton and Sykes {The Coal Industry of the 
Eighteenth Century^ 4), “a curate of Beeston, near Leeds, ‘a man of rough 
manners, great resolution and much personal strength’ forsook the cure of 
souls to become the manager of a coal-mine: and a hundred years later Joseph 
Dawson, an Independent minister, who was in the habit of paying wages to 
his colliers on Sunday morning before he entered the pulpit, became the chief 
partner in one of the largest coal and iron concerns in the West Riding.” 

In the course of a century most landowners gave up working their minerals 
direct, and control passed into the hands of joint stock companies. Sometimes 
they continued to take an active interest in the industry as directors or 
chairmen. More often they were content to remain passive, collecting their 
royalties, defending at all times their right to do so, and throwing their 
weight on the side of the coal masters in the House of Lords. The miners 
themselves, once the aristocracy of labour, were now the most under¬ 
privileged class of worker in the country. In eighteenth-century Scotland 
they were serfs tied to the pit where they were bom and doomed to spend a 
life of unremitting toil in the service of the owner who claimed jurisdiction 
over them. Ostracized by other workers who regarded them as an inferior 
and brutalized race of men, the miners lived in villages isolated from the 
rest of society. The industry was recruited from their own sons and daughters. 
‘‘The coal-miners of the eighteenth century formed, indeed, an hereditary 
caste almost as exclusive as that of the owners of mineral rights.”* The 
gulf that separated them from other classes of workers was unbridgeable. 

* Ashton and Sykes, p. 166, 
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They suffered cruelly under the lash of economic and social conditions 
which they were powerless to control; but no class of worker was so conscious 
of its common interests or so willing to sacrifice everything when its members 
were in danger. 


THE VICTORIAN MAN OF PROPERTY 

Recruitment of the managerial and employing classes from the ranks is 
one of the noteworthy features of the early phase of industrialism. It explains 
the swiftness with which many firms rose from insignificance to importance, 
managed and directed by men whose lives were dedicated to the business, 
inspired by fanatical faith in their own powers and in the beneficence of 
gruelling toil and grinding ±rift. Early struggles coloured their social outlook 
and cast their minds in a narrow mould. Having outstripped their fellows, 
they were hard employers, claiming autocratic powers over the industries 
they had helped to create. Their own experience and their cramped interests 
fitted them ill for the role of master of the fate of their workpeople. Doubtless 
some of them led extravagant lives and built mansions in which to play at 
being aristocrats; but most were content to devote themselves body and 
soul to business. What profits they made, some in a short time, might weU 
have been sufficient to endow them in idleness for the rest of their days, 
but a life of indolence and luxury was anathema to the Victorian industrialist. 
Profits must needs go back into industry to finance expansion, to widen its 
basis and to increase its influence and power in world markets. 

In spite of the rise of a new manufacturing class to a position of economic 
and social importance, the distribution of social power continued to have 
no intelligible relation to basic human needs. The prestige of land holding 
remained wellnigh as great as ever, and brought to those concerned an 
influence in national and local affairs out of all proportion to their social 
function in this age of machine-production and industrialism. A centuries- 
old view of the place of a land-ovming aristocracy in society persisted, 
readily accepted by recruits now so swiftly enrolled in its ranks; and the 
plausibility of the traditional view gained strength from the active role 
played by landowners in the reform of farming technique. The agrarian 
revolution gave them the means of increasing their fommes and beautifying 
their estates; but their reaction to the tocsin of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity was to entrench themselves more firmly in tihcir pri^eged 
position. The French Revolution was a challenge to the old order. The 
landowning class met it by consolidating their position in society and driving 
underground the reform movement, which, in part, drew its inspiration 
from across the Channel. {See pp, 292-4.) 

The abolition of privilege and the levelling of classes was hateful to the 
English aristocrat who viewed with dismay a movement which xmdermincd 
the conception of well-recognized classes. Though differences between 
classes were economic and not juristic as in France and Germany, British 
political thought accepted a hierarchical social order without question, in 
which the propertied class were the depository of authority and power in 
the State, the “lower orders’^ being properly content to accept their more 
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lowly lot without demur. As yet, education was not for the working class. 
It might make them question the ‘*lowly path which had been allotted to 
them by the hand of God.” In the House of Commons, Giddy, then President 
of the Royal Society, stated the case for current social beliefs when he 
opposed education for the working classes in the following terms: 

“However specious in theory the project might be,” he said, “of giving 
education to the labouring classes of the poor, it would, in effect, be foimd to 
be prejudicial to their morals and happiness: it would teach them to despise 
their lot in life, instead of making them good servants in agriculture, and other 
laborious employments to which their rank in society had destined them; 
instead of teaching them subordination, it would render them factious and 
refractory, as was evident in the manufacturing counties; it would enable 
them to read seditious pamphlets, vicious books, and publications against 
Christianity; it would render them insolent to their superiors; and in a few 
years, the result would be that the legislature would find it necessary to direct 
the strong arm of power towards them, and to furnish the executive magistrate 
with much more vigorous laws than were now in force.” (Hansard, ix, 798.) 

A view of society, which had its roots in earlier centuries, thus lingered 
on in the Victorian era, blended with the creed of economic individualism 
and the gospel of hard work. In the process, it was admittedly mellowed by 
the democratic tendencies of the age. On the one hand, the manufacturing 
class, now sufficiently important to overshadow the older landed aristocracy, 
proclaimed the virtues of self-help, industry and thrift, together with the 
benefits of private competition. Advancement, as they argued, was open to 
all who had ability and capacity for work and saving. The lower orders 
had only themselves to thank for their humble lot. Such a dogma, combining 
the lethargy of the slave-owning classes in an earlier civilization with the 
brisk individualism of the early machine age, would have been intolerable 
had the new manufacturing class, waxing wealthy as the factories and the 
furnaces of Britain poured forth an ever-increasing flow of products, lived 
idle and extravagant lives. The economic system of Victorian days, says 
J. M. Keynes, 

“depended for its growth on a double bluff or deception. On the one hand the 
labouring classes accepted from ignorance or powerlessness, or were compelled, 
persuaded, or cajoled by custom, convention, authority, and the well-established 
order of Society into accepting, a situation in which they could call their own 
very little of the cake, that they and Nature and the capitalists were co-operating 
to produce. And on the other hand the capitalist classes were allowed to call 
the best part of the cake theirs and were theoretically free to consume it, on 
the tacit xmderlying condition that they consumed very little of it in practice. 
The duty of ‘saving’ became nine-tenths of virtue and the growth of the cake 
the object of true religion. There grew round the non-consumption of the 
cake all those instincts of puritanism which in other ages has withdrawn itself 
from the world and has neglected the arts of production as well as those of 
enjoyment. And so the cake increased; but to what end was not clearly con¬ 
templated.’ ” (The Economic Consequences of the Peace^ 1920, 17.) 

Because so many of the leaders had risen from the ranks, the faith of the 
Victorian man of property, the faith that ability would always find its own 
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level and that those who remained on the lower rungs of the ladder would 
receive the awards that were their due, had indeed some basis in fact. The 
wealth they had acquired was, in their view, society’s reward for their 
perseverance and ±eir services. In their view, also, this state of affairs bore 
favourable comparison with that of an earlier age when social position was 
due solely to birth, and wealth largely to inheritance. In reality, a system 
which offered such dazzling prizes to anyone who could seize them was 
rapidly deepening inequalities of circumstance and wealth, meanwhile re¬ 
stricting the opportunities of many to rise. Landed families, enriched both 
by rising land values as urbanization proceeded and by successful incursions 
into finance or industry, thus came through the industrial revolution fortified 
and strengthened. They were joined by families which had gained their 
wealth from industry in the course of a few generations. By marriage, by 
good luck and by successful enterprise, fortunes multiplied and inequalities 
intensified. As generation succeeded generation, inheritance perpetuated and 
intensified these inequalities. In a recent investigation into ‘"The Influence 
of Inheritance on the Distribution of Wealth,^ Wedgwood comes to the 
following “provisional and indefinite” conclusions: 

“In this country at any rate,” he says, “the larger fortunes are left, in the 
great majority of cases, by those who received the larger inheritances; that 
rich persons, who have not received any considerable portion of their property 
by way of inheritance, gift or marriage, are a minority of their class, and that 
unequal amounts acquired by industry and saving are closely related to unequal 
inheritances.” 

INDUSTRIALISM AND THE PROFESSIONS 

Until the nineteenth century, according to popular belief, there were but 
three professions—“divinity, law and physic.” Being closely bound up with 
the Church, teaching was included in the profession of divinity. Yet the 
numerous professions which have appeared since the Industrial Revolution 
had their roots in the social and intellectual developments of the previous 
two centuries. The story of their history is closely related to the progress of 
science and technology in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In an age of spinning-wheels and hand-looms and traditional methods of 
cultivation, society made few demands on men with special intellectual 
accomplishments. Lawyers and ministers, doctors and teachers, were all 
society seemed to require, and even they were influenced by the rule of 
thumb methods which were accepted as the basis of practice in every occu¬ 
pation. An awakening interest in inquiry and experiment that marks the 
Elizabethan and Stuart age, growth of population, and increasing demands 
of society for goods and services, turned men’s minds to new methods of 
farming and new ways of manufacture. Slowly and painfully they built up 
knowledge of botany and plant life as they tilled their fields, or of metallurgy, 
as they experimented in their furnaces with coal instead of with wood. 
Attracted by the practical problems that faced mankind, those with greater 
intellectual attainments and more certain scientific knowledge devoted 

* Economic Journal, xxxviii, 65, March 1928. 
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themselves to the study of everyday problems thrown up by the economic 
system. 

The founding of the Royal Society in 1662 well illustrates the happy 
alliance of science and practical affairs; and the new spirit of inquiry infeaed 
every department of the economic system. Agricultural chemistry is not, as 
we are apt to think, an essentially new professional pursuit. As long ago as 
1723 the Scottish Society of Improvers urged that agriculture should be 
studied ‘‘in a university way” and that chairs of agriculture should be 
founded in our universities. Within the next half-century or little more, 
Dr. Roebuck, a medical graduate of Edinburgh with many industrial 
interests, was busy studying the chemistry of metallurgy in Birmingham, 
Alexander Keir, dso a medical graduate of Edinburgh, had founded a 
factory for making synthetic alkali at Tipton in Staffordshire, and Henry 
Home, Professor of Materia Medica at Edinburgh University, was investi¬ 
gating the scientific problem of bleaching. 

Power production with its factories, its large capitals and its industrial 
towns, was thus the outcome of scientific effort extending over the previous 
two centuries; and its triumph in the Victorian age was conditioned by the 
forward march of science, which drew its inspiration from the practical 
tasks of the times. The new industries required metallurgists, chemists and 
engineers. Large-scale business required organizers and professional managers. 
Intricate financial operations required accountants, company secretaries, 
insurance experts, actuaries and bankers. New means of transport required 
dvii engineers to build bridges and harbours, to plan canals and railways; 
and the new towns cried out for physicians and surgeons, chemists and 
dentists, sanitary engineers and arclfitects. All this called for a highly 
developed educational system and an efiScient national and local civil service. 
The rise of the new professions* and the expansion of the old is the direa 
outcome of fundamental changes in the economic and social structure of 
society associated with the adoption of power technology and mass production. 

THE ENGINEERS 

Before 1880 civil engineers—^builders of roads, bridges, canals, harbours 
and lighthouses—^had already established themselves as a profession in 
which there was no easy path to competence, for there were no training 
facilities such as existed at a later date. It was a profession which grew up 
m day-to-day contaa with practical problems. The great men, such as 
Smeaton and Rennie, Telford and James Watt, were self-taught, exploring 
their way through a maze of unsolved problems, gradually acquiring know¬ 
ledge which they passed on to their assistants and apprentices in their work¬ 
shops and ofSces. Startmg in millwrights’ shops, the cradle of the profession, 
many of them ‘‘were borne up by the force of their practical skill and con¬ 
structive genius into the highest rank of skilled and scientific engineering,” 
says Smiles {Lives of the Engineers, 1861, i, 312). Brindley, the famous canal 
biiilder, who could scarcely read or write, began in this way. So, too, did 
Fairbaim, engineer and shipbuilder. The great Telford was apprenticed to 

* This is the subjea of A, M. Carr-Saunders’ and P. A. Wilson’s important book. 
The Ptqfessums, to which the present writer is much indebted. 
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the mason’s craft and thence, by way of architecture in Edinburgh and 
London, he turned to road, canal and harbour building (Fig. 50). 

Men engaged in the great engineering works of the time were not slow 
to appreciate their common interests. In 1771 a proposal was made to 
Smeaton, the harbour engineer and builder of the third Eddystone Light¬ 
house (1756-9), “that it would be well, if some sort of occasional meeting, 
in a friendly way, was to be held . . . that thus the sharp edges of their 
minds might be rubbed off, as it were, by a close communication of ideas, 
no ways naturally hostile; might promote tlie true end of public business 
upon which they should happen to meet in the course of their employment.” 
The outcome was the founding of the Society of Civil Engineers. Unlike 
their military predecessors, whose work lay in building forts and trenches, 
the new engineers were concerned with the constructive work of peaceful 
industry and commerce, hence their designation as civil. The society has 
survived to the present day under the title of the Smeatonian Society of 
Civil Engineers. Including within its membership only those who had 
reached the top of their profession, the Society was too exclusive to satisfy 
the needs of the whole profession of engineering. Every day its field of 
activity extended, as power production tightened its grip on industry and 
transport. Accordingly, the Institution of Civil Engineers was founded in 
1818. 

Hardly had the new Institution been founded when it was realized that 
one body could not adequately represent all aspects of the profession. 
Already the steam engine was conquering manufacturing industry, and its 
application to transport enormously widened the field of engineering. In 
1847 the Institution of Mechanical Engineers was founded witli George 
Stephenson as its first President. In time other specialist organizations were 
founded. The employment of marine engines raised new problems for 
shipbuilders—^problems of design, of construction, of strength of materials 
and so on. As wood as a constructional material was displaced by iron and 
then by steel, the business of shipbuilding became a highly specialized 
branch of knowledge. Its claim to independence was made when the Institution 
of Naval Architects was foimded in 1860. The next great branch of engineering 
to become specialized was electrical engineering, whose institution was 
founded in 1871, when the profession which it represented was in its infancy. 
While interested in improving the social status of their members, the real 
significance of these institutions is that they stand for professionalism in 
industry. That is to say, all of them attempt to enforce recognized qualifications 
based on formal education and practical experience as a basis of employment. 
Interested in the advance of knowledge in their special spheres, they demand 
that society should utilize to the full scientific knowledge which they possess. 
They have thus stimulated universities to provide facilities for teaching 
and research in the subjects with which they are concerned. 

THE CHEMISTS 

The rise of chemical industry is one of the notable features of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Before this time chemicals used in industry 
were either natural deposits or waste materials. Their production employed 
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“no technique which could not be included under the general term cookery/’ 
For instance, the alkali used for cleaning wool fibre was incinerated charcoal. 
Lime for cement was obtained by heating chalk. Numerous remains of lime 
kilns show how widespread was this process. Saltpetre was prepared from 
the white crust on insanitary deposits. 

“What distinguished chemical manufacture in the modern sense/’ says 
Hogben {The Theoretical Leadership of Scottish Science in the English Industrial 
Revolution)^ “is the deliberate search for substitutes based on discoveries 
made on a laboratory scale.” 

The impetus to chemical advance came from the demands of industry 
and agriculture. The scarcity of timber made urgent the discovery of alter¬ 
native sources of alkali. The problem of food production directed inquiry 
to the chemistry of the soil. The enormous time required in the bleaching 
of linen turned men’s attention to the chemical processes involved. The 
leaders in this scientific movement, as Hogben shows, were graduates of 
Scottish Universities. Black, Home, Roebuck, Keir and Hutton were all 
medical graduates of Edinburgh who happily combined theoretical investiga¬ 
tion with a lively interest in practical problems. Black’s association with 
James Watt is well known. Home was interested in the problems of agri¬ 
culture and bleaching. Roebuck established a sulphuric acid works at Preston- 
pans, while Keir was at one time in partnership with Boulton the Birmingham 
manufacturer. Before the close of the century, the importance of the chemist 
to industry was already established. He had shown how to manufacture 
sulphuric acid on a commercial scale, he had discovered bleaching powder 
which reduced bleaching from several months to a few days, he had shown 
how to manufacture coal gas, and he had improved countless other industrial 
processes by his discoveries. 

Those wha contributed most to these momentous advances in knowledge 
were well known to each other. Some of them were fellows of the Royal 
Society or of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, some were university professors, 
others were business men intensely interested in the chemistry of their 
processes of manufacture. Wedgwood of pottery fame was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and along with Keir, Boulton, Watt, Priestley and Darwin, 
was a member of the Lunar Society of Birmingham, whose chief interests 
lay in the problems of chemical manufacture. Boulton, Watt and Roebuck 
were also fellows of the Edinburgh Royal Society, along with Professors 
Black and Home. 

The profession of chemistry, however, did not develop so rapidly as the 
profession of engineering, perhaps because chemistry is more directly 
dependent on laboratory experiment than engineering which makes its 
most valuable tests under normal working conditions in engineering shops 
and on ships at sea. Laboratories call for large sums of money, usually 
beyond the pocket of individual investigators. In an age when progress 
TOS estimated by output of goods, it was difiRcult to break down the pre¬ 
judice against “pure” chemistry. At the opening of the nineteenth century 
there were few facilities for research. It is true that the Royal Society, as 
well as numerous other societies, encouraged research; but investigators had 
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to depend for the most part on private benefactions. Wedgwood liberally 
financed Priestley. Both Roebuck and Boulton lavished money on perfecting 
Wattes steam engine. In Scotland, however, there was a lively interest in 
scientific investigation. Chairs of chemistry were founded at Edinburgh in 
1713 and at Aberdeen in 1793, while the Ro 3 ral Philosophical Institution, 
founded in 1799, provided almost the only centre for experimental work in 
England. London had its first chair of chemistry at University College in 
1828, its second at King’s College in 1831. Before the middle of the century 
the Royal College of Chemistry had been founded, as well as a chair of 
chemistry at Owens College in Manchester. 

The need to provide scientists of all branches with a common meeting- 
ground led to the founding of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1831. Ten years later chemists themselves started an organiza¬ 
tion of their own. At first the Chemical Society was simply a study group, 
but the increasing part played by chemists in industry encouraged the 
proposal to demand a professional qualification of its members. Discussions 
were protracted, but the matter became urgent when the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act of 1875 authorized the appointment of public analysts. Accordingly, 
a new society—^the Institute of Chemistry—^was founded in 1878. A few 
years later it received its charter. The Institute was given powers to hold 
examinations, to have the exclusive use of the titles F.I.C. and A.I.C., and 
to exercise discipline over its members. Chemistry had become a recognized 
profession. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Advances in technology have necessarily involved production on a large 
scale. The modem company counts its capital in millions of pounds and its 
employees in tens of thousands. In the early days of the Industrial Revolution 
it was common to find the owner or chief partner head of the business, 
directing its policy and carrying on the management. That phase quickly 
passed. As more and more capital was required, the number of partners 
increased, and this process was facilitated when a series of Acts, passed 
between 1855 and 1862, permitted creation of companies with limited 
liability. The advent of this type of business raised problems of industrial 
organization, of marketing, of labour organization, of finance, and the 
tendency has been for these functions to pass into the hands of salaried 
experts. 

One of the earliest professions thrown up by big business is accotmtancy. 
Scotland led the way. In 1853 associations of accountants were formed in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Later they were incorporated by Royal Charter. 
The exclusive right to a title is generally of great value to a professional 
body, and when the Edinburgh accountants hit on the title “chartered 
accountant” with the abbreviation C.A. the other Scottish societies followed 
suit. A General Examining Board to control all examinations was set up; 
and in 1915 a standing joint committee was established. 

In England, professional accoimtancy developed after the passing of the 
Companies Act of 1862 and the Bankruptcy Act of 1869. An association of 
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Accountants was founded in Liverpool in 1870. Ten years later a charter 
was granted creating the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales. Many accountants, however, elected to remain outside the Institute 
and others, partly because of the social barriers created by the enforcement 
of articles and the payment of large premiums, were unable to qualify for 
membership. The outcome was the founding in 1885 of a new body, the 
Society of Accoimtants and Auditors, which received a charter and later 
legal protection for the use of title ‘‘Incorporated Accountant.’’ To-day the 
educational standards of these bodies are much the same, but because of 
social prestige the chartered accountants secure the lion’s share of company 
and public work. 

The growth of large-scale production and company organization has been 
responsible for the employment of large numbers of salaried people in addition 
to those already mentioned. On the side of administration, there is a growing 
body of professional and semi-professional people. Every company must 
have a secretary, and in large companies such men or women require very 
special qualifications. Sometimes such posts are held by accountants or 
lawyers, but to-day there is a professional body of secretaries. The Institute 
of Secretaries came into being in 1891. A few years later it was incorporated 
as the Chartered Institute of Secretaries of Joint Stock Companies and other 
Public Bodies. Like other professional bodies it holds examinations and 
demands certain qualifications of its members. As for accoimtancy, there is 
a rival body. This is the Incorporated Secretaries Association, founded in 1907. 

Besides secretarial staff, there are many other salaried employees in large 
businesses appointed on the basis of academic and other qualifications. 
Many firms to-day make staff appointments from university graduates. 
In the nature of things technical qualifications are not demanded, but 
promising men and women, with ostensibly intellectual attainments, are 
eagerly sought. After the First World W’^ar many universities established 
departments of commerce and granted degrees in the expectation that there 
would be a demand for men and women with special qualifications in 
economics and allied subjects. Whether they come from universities or from 
secondary schools, the significant fact is that the salaried staff in every 
department of business to-day plays an increasingly important part. They 
occupy managerial and administrative posts. They act as buyers and market 
experts and fill innumerable other posts in commerce and industry. Whether 
their education should have a definite bias to economics and problems of 
administration has been much debated. In the belief that there is a technique 
of business management, the London School of Economics in 1931 estab¬ 
lished a Department of Business Administration, 

HEALTH 

The Institutes share with the Universities, which were latc-comcrs in the 
field, the task of maintaining standards of qualifications for expert employ¬ 
ment in the profession of engineering. In medicine a similar dualism with 
no coimterpart on the Continent, in the New World or in the Dominions, 
is also characteristic of Britain, more especially of England, where the 
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universities are now the cradle of medical research and the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons still offer the most highly coveted diplomas for 
consultative practice. Circumstances which have encouraged the growth of 
professionalism outside the framework of standards set by the universities, 
in particular the exclusion of nonconformists and hence of a large section 
of the social strata largely contributory to the personnel of the professions 
till late in the nineteenth century, undoubtedly contributed to this state of 
affairs. There were others, peculiar to the development of medicine itself. 

The oldest medical schools of the Continent were started in the thirteenth 
century by Jewish missionaries of the Moorish culture, and Jewish influence 
has remained strong in the medical schools till this day. In medieval times 
several things made this inevitable. When Europe was largely illiterate, the 
Jewish boy, brought up to read the works of the Law, had a passport to the 
secular professions. When papal bulls prohibited usury and the dissection 
of the human body, Jewish peddlars were free to specialize as bankers and 
Jewish scholars to prosecute researches in anatomy, undistracted by any 
temptation to enrich themselves by capitalist farming from which they were 
debarred by legal prohibition to ownership of landed estates. In Britain, 
they remained (p. 546) under a cloud from 1292 till Cromwell’s regime 
brought them a respite, in striking contrast with prevailing misconceptions 
concerning puritan intolerance. The Universities of Britain were slow to 
provide facilities for teaching medicine. Aberdeen, which had the first 
chair of medicine, founded in 1505, had no flourishing medical school for 
the next three himdred years. Oxford and Cambridge followed in 1547 after 
the first Act to regulate medical practice under Henry VIII. Thus there 
were no floiuishing medical schools in the Universities of Britain till the 
seventeenth century. The generation which followed Harvey were witnesses 
to the religious persecutions which closed its universities to the outstanding 
leaders of science produced by England during the next two centuries. 

In England, the history of medicine as a profession goes back to the 
founding of the College of Physicians in 1518. For upwards of one hundred 
years this body played a notable part in the training of physicians and in 
the advance of medical knowledge. Several of its leading members were 
among the founders of the Royal Society in 1662. But thereafter its usefulness 
declined as it became more and more exclusive and set more value on social 
status than on intellectual standards. It shared its eclipse with ±e Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, whose medical schools were of little consequence 
until the present century. The bodies authorized to make medical provision 
for society had failed in a duty they shared with the apothecaries, originally 
associated with spicers, pepperers and grocers in the sale of drugs and 
condiments from the East. In the coturse of time, some of the fraternity 
specialized in dispensing as well as in selling drugs, a function recognized 
by an Act of 1542. In 1617 James I incorporated them as the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

The exclusiveness of the College of Physicians and of the Universities 
drove people to look elsewhere for medical advice. Apothecaries seized the 
opportunity. Before the end of the seventeenth century they were general 
medical practitioners. The older privileged bodies naturally tried to check 
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this invasion of their territory (Fig. 61), but a famous court case of 1703 
declared that 

*‘the function of an apothecary consisted, not only in compounding and 
dispensing, but also in directing and ordering the remedies to be employed 
in the treatment of disease.” 

Being a lively body, the apothecaries set about consolidating their position. 
By an Act of 1722 their Society got authority to supervise all apothecaries 
in London. Twenty-six years later they were authorized to appoint a board 
of examiners. They thus came to be recognized as a lower order of medical 
practitioner, who indeed provided medical attention for the mass of the 
people in the eighteenth century. They competed with wholly imqualified 
practitioners, despite numerous efforts to reserve the field for qualified men 
alone. 

In Scotland, the Universities, the Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh 
and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow were the only 
licensing authorities. The last-named received a charter from James VI in 
1699 giving it authority over surgeons, physicians and apothecaries throughout 
the burghs of Glasgow, Renfrew and Dumbarton and the counties of 
Lanark, Renfrew and Ayrshire. As in England, disputes occurred between 
the different branches of medicine. In Edinburgh, where apothecaries 
dispensed medicines and gave advice, there were frequent clashes with 
surgeons and physicians. Through their guild the former had authority over 
surgery in the dty; and they used their power to check interference by the 
apothecaries. It was not until 1081 that the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh was incorporated. 

Unlike the London College of Physicians and the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Edinburgh College of Physicians, and especially Edin¬ 
burgh University, were active bodies in the advancement of eighteenth- 
century medidne. Drawing its inspiration and teachers from Leyden Uni¬ 
versity, the Edinburgh medical school combined instruction with clinical 
practice at the newly-established Royal Infirmary, and quickly advanced to 
fame. Its alumni soon established a high reputation for Scots medidne. 
The local surgeons broke away from the barbers with whom they had 
been incorporated in 1506, and founded the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh in 1778. For more than a century to come Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Aberdeen provided the best training in medidne and surgery in Britain. 
South of the ^rder such men as Himter, Meade, Pringle, Lind, Blane and 
Jenner were illuminating some of the dark places of medicine and showing 
the urgent need for reform in face of the apathy and incompetence of the 
bodies charged by charter with the training of physicians. The English 
surgeons were displaying more initiative than the physicians. In 1745 they 
parted from the barbers, who were now reaping great profits from wig-making. 
The Surgeons* Company thus established gave place in 1800 to the Royal 
College of Stirgeons of London. Forty-three years later it became the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the condition of the medical 
profession was chaotic. On the top rung of the ladder were the physidans, 
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below them “the three inferior grades of surgeons, apothecaries and even 
druggists;’ This division was not based on intellectual standards or on 
professional specialization, but on social status. Many medical men qualified 
as surgeons as well as apothecaries, hence their designation as general 
practitioners. This body of surgeon-apothecaries took the first step to reform 
the standard of the profession. They promoted a bill in the House of Com¬ 
mons to check the practice of unqualified persons and to advance the pro¬ 
fessional requirements of the qualified. The Act of 1815 gave the Society 
of Apothecaries the right to examine and license all apothecaries in England 
and Wales. Before this time qualification was obtained by serving an appren¬ 
ticeship and “walking the hospitals.” Some of the London hospitals had 
already established the beginnings of a medical school, but most formal 
instruction was obtained privately from individual physicians. It was largely 
as a result of the Act of 1815 that a system of medical education and ex¬ 
amination came into being in England. Oxford and Cambridge had failed to 
give the instruction which was expected of them, and the London hospitals 
displaced them as centres of medical instruction. According to the Royal 
Commission of 1852, Oxford had “ceased altogether to be a medical school.” 

The new general practitioners, licensed by the Society of Apothecaries, 
naturally felt aggrieved at the pretensions of the physicians and surgeons 
who retained privileges without suflBicient justification. A large number of 
licensing authorities with their own territorial limitations made the main¬ 
tenance of a general professional standard impossible. Fully alert to the urgency 
of the problem, the practitioners formed several associations, the most 
notable being the Medical and Surgical Association formed at Worcester 
in 1832. Twenty-four years later this became the British Medical Association, 
soon to be the best organized and most powerful trade union in the country. 
The new associations demanded the abolition of the licensing powers of the 
older corporations and universities. Controversy was acute, and two Parlia¬ 
mentary inquiries were held before the famous Medical Act of 1858 opened 
a new phase in the history of the profession. At the time it pleased nobody, 
though events have vindicated the wisdom of its promoters. It gave the 
medical profession statutory authority over the teaching and practice of 
medicine. It established an important body called the General Medical 
Council, representing the medical corporations of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, the Universities, the medical profession and the Crown. In practice 
it has been a purely medical council. Until 1926 no layman was ever a 
member. 

According to the Act of 1858, the G.M.C. has two important functions. 
One is to keep a register of all qualified persons and to determine requisite 
qualifications. Within its framework the universities and other licensing 
authorities retained their powers to teach and to examine, but became 
subject to the ultimate control of the Coimcil, which reserved the right to 
inspect them and to make recommendations concerning the curriculum. If 
dissatisfied with the standard of attainment at any centre, the Council can 
recommend the Privy Council to erase its name from the list. The G.M.C. 
is thus in a position to enforce minimum requirements on aU those who wish 
to register; but it has also a second function. The Council has the power to 
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remove from its Register those whom it regards as unfit or unworthy to 
practise. There is no appeal from its decision. 

Unlike the General Medical Council, the British Medical Association is 
not a statutory body. It is a professional body with strong trade union 
activities. Its main concern is with conditions of employment, salaries, and 
professional etiquette. To-day it is a very powerful body with a membership 
of 35,000 or almost three-quarters of all the medical men in Britain. 
There are rival associations, such as the Medical Practitioners’ Union, but 
they are small and unlikely to challenge the larger organization. During the 
National Health Insurance Act controversy, the B.M.A. marshalled its forces, 
bargained collectively, and threatened to use the strike weapon. By black¬ 
listing local authorities and by refusing advertisements in its official journal, 
it has forced public bodies to pay what it regards as adequate salaries. The 
lively interest of the medical profession in status, conditions and salaries is 
shown not only in the activities of the B.M.A. but in the influence it brings 
to bear on the G.M.C. on any matter pertaining to professional etiquette. 

Originally the apothecaries dispensed and sold drugs. To-day, as every¬ 
one knows, that is the job of the “chemist” and druggist or pharmacist, as 
he is more properly called. As the apothecaries invaded the preserves of the 
physician, the chemist and druggist occupied the ground they vacated. 
At first the apothecaries tried to check this invasion and when they found 
this impossible, they sought powers to control it but without effect. In 1829 
the chemists formed the General Association of Chemists and Druggists of 
Great Britain. In 1841 this became the Pharmaceutical Society. 

TEACHING 

Teaching is one of the oldest professions, yet it is only within the last 
two generations that it has acquired the status of a distina profession. 
Unlike physicians and surgeons, teachers had no medieval organization. 
Teaching was a function of the Church; and in England a close association 
has persisted to the present day. Headmasters of the so-called “public” 
schools are often clergymen, who regard their appointments as a step in 
the ecclesiastical ladder. 

In Scotland, the emergence of a teaching profession occurred much earlier 
than in England. John Rnox himself was the author of a scheme to utilize 
church revenues at the Reformation so as to provide every parish with a 
school, and hence to provide the nation with a secular teaching profession. 
It was never completely carried out. Right down to the nineteenth century 
the Church kept a tight grip on schools and schoolmasters. By this time, 
however, public opinion was ripe for great advances. The Education Act of 
1872 abolished religious tests for schoolmasters and transferred to the 
universities the duty of examining the qualifications of teachers, while the 
newly-established Scottish Education Department instituted a system of 
inspection of schools. 

Like medical practitioners, teachers have created professional associations 
to represent their common interests. Scotland was tet in the field with an 
Educational Institute foimded in 1847. Its manifesto declared: 
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“As the office of a Public Teacher is one of great responsibility, and of much 
importance to the welfare of the community, as it requires for its right dis¬ 
charge a considerable amoimt of professional acquirements and skill, and as 
there is no organized body in Scotland whose duty it is to ascertain and certify 
the qualifications of those intending to enter upon this office, and whose 
attestation shall be a sufficient recommendation to the individual and guarantee 
to his employers, it is expedient that the Teachers of Scotland, agreeably to 
the practice of other liberal professions, should unite for the purpose of 
supplying this defect in the educational arrangements of the country, and 
thereby of increasing their efficiency, improving their condition, and raising 
the standard of Education in general.*’ 

The immediate aim of the Institute was self-government of the profession 
and to that end it secured a Charter in 1851; but owing to the jealousy of 
the Church, as well as to the increasing part played by the State in education, 
the teachers have never received the right to license the members of their 
profession. After the Education Act of 1870 there was formed in England 
a National Association of Elementary' Teachers, 

“to unite together, by means of local associations, public elementary teachers 
throughout the kingdom, in order to provide a machinery by means of which 
teachers may give expression to their opinions when occasion requires, and 
may also take united action in any matter affecting their interests.” 

In 1889 the Association discarded the word Elementary from their title, 
and admitted all certificated teachers. Later it became the National Union 
of Teachers. 

“The Union,” it is officially declared, “is neither an Incorporated Professional 
Institute nor a Trade Union, but it combines the best features of each, with 
certain functions peculiarly its own.” 

It concerns itself with salaries and status, but it also devotes much attention 
to the advancement of education. In the post-war period it did valuable 
service in raising the salaries of teachers of all grades. It is by no means 
as inclusive as the B.M A., which takes Scotland as well as England within 
its parish, and in England it competes with several rival organizations whose 
existence reflects the social stratification of English education and the exist¬ 
ence of a large body of teachers trained in colleges which enjoy a lower 
social prestige than the imiversities and offer inferior educational facilities. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

In one form or another state service is very ancient. In medieval times the 
high offices of State were held by church dignitaries. The Reformation 
ended this association; but for many centuries there was no dvil service in 
our modem sense. Appointments were in the patronage of ministers of State 
and emoluments were generally derived from fees charged to the public for 
service rendered. The political movement, which achieved its first triumph 
in 1832, was more than a movement for a more equitable distribution of the 
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firanchise; it brought its influence to bear on every aspect of social and 
political life. Municipal administration, factory conditions and public service 
of all kinds came under the lash of its constructive criticism. By an Act 
passed in 1863, it swept away the system of patronage in the Indian Qvil 
Service and decreed that appointments should henceforth be through public 
eacamination. The logic of the same policy as applied to the home public 
service was irresistible. Following the recommendation of a Committee, the 
Civil Service Commission was established in 1855 

“to conduct the examination of young men, proposed to be appointed to any 
of the junior situations in the Civil Establishment.’’ 

By subsequent steps, culminating in the Order in Council of 1920, the 
whole dvil service was thrown open to examination. Meantime new problems 
of municipal government were being tackled. The Municipal Reform Acts 
of 1833 and 1835 placed ±e government of aU large towns in the hands of 
elected town counc^, and from this point a local dvil service dates its origin. 

Unlike the state dvil service, local government numbers a high proportion 
of technical experts among its employees—dvil engineers, electrical engineers, 
gas engineers, medical oflBcers, directors of education, lawyers and so on. 
In all departments there are also large clerical and administrative staffs. 
There is no statutory machinery of admission by public examinations. Like 
other large-scale enterprises, local authorities are free to recruit their em¬ 
ployees on the basis of standards imposed or maintained by professional 
bodies or by diplomas of recognized centres for instruction. 

The national dvil service is thus encumbered with an apparatus of person¬ 
nel recruitment peculiar to itself, and called into being by circumstances 
utterly irrelevant to modem needs. A general examination, prescribed as a 
safeguard against patronage and corrupt practice at a time when the English 
universities were either decadent or infantile, seleas candidates for employ¬ 
ment on the basis of scholastic qualifications which have no necessary con¬ 
nection with their future tasks and exdudes those who, with accredited 
qualifications for such tasks, have little inclination to undertake the risk or 
drudgery of preparing for additional tests with imcertain prospects of reward. 
Two wars which have called for a considerable expansion of dvil service 
personnel have exposed this anachronism as a powerful force for conservatism 
by banishing initiative and expert knowledge from scope within the bureau¬ 
cratic machine, as it functions between one war and another. Little short of 
a sodal cataclysm will rid the Homeland of the archaic incubus it owes to 
the Act of 1865. 

THE NEW MIDDLE CLASS 

The rise of the professions touched on in this chapter is one of the most 
significant features of recent history. Both in America and in Britain their 
numbers and their importance are increasing. They represent the most 
important element in the diverse congeries of sodal groupings called middle 
dm. 

Progress of spedalization in the economic system has created a bewildering 
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variety of occupations, yet we rightly group certain ones together. People 
of these groups arc not necessarily conscious of common interests; but when 
a time of testing comes they draw together by irresistible social forces. 
Karl Marx stressed the social cohesion of wage-earners accustomed to similar 
standards of living and united by a common social outlook. The middle 
class is less homogeneous. Within it there are wider differences of pay, of 
intellectual attainment and of social contaas. What gives it a certain measure 
of cohesion is less the consciousness of its unity than realization of its differ¬ 
ences from others. By tradition and education, by possession of property, 
it draws closer to the wealthy than to the wage-earners; but the segment 
discussed in this chapter is wedded to neither. Its professional interests 
place it in a category by itself. It occupies a position of immense potential 
power in contemporary society. Without its interest and support no funda¬ 
mental scheme of soci^ reform can be carried out. 

According to the Census of 1931 professional workers in Great Britain 
numbered three-quarters of a million. Though this represents only 8 per 
cent of the occupied population, it is larger than the numbers returned in 
the 1921 census by 80,000, an increase proportionately more than the increase 
in the occupied population. Thus the proportion of the total working popula¬ 
tion represented by the professional classes is growing in Britain, and this 
is true of all economically advanced countries. The following table is from 
Carr-Saunders and Caradog Jones {Survey of the Social Structure of England 
and Walesy Oxford, 1937,64). The reason for the large number of professional 
women is found in the fact that the majority of teachers are women. 

PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 

England and Wales, 1921 and 1931 


Occupations connected with 

Nos. Occupied (ooo’s) 

Per cent of 
total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

1931 1921 

1931 

1921 

Teaching .. . 

84 

200 

284 

278 

38 

42 

Medicine and Care of Sick .. .. 

73 

154 

227 

171 

31 

26 

Religion. 

44 

15 

59 

56 

8 

8 

Consultant Engineering, Analytical 
Chemistry, and other Sciences 

61 

3 

64 

38 

9 

6 

Law and Accountancy .. 

33 

0 

33 

25 

4 

4 

Art and Architecture. 

20 

6 

26 

23 

3 

3 

Writing and Publication 

19 

7 

26 

16 

3 

2 

Other Professional Occupations 

10 

4 

14 

12 

2 

2 

Articled Clerks, Pupils and Other 
Students . 

j 13 

0 

13 

48 

2 

7 

Total 

357 

389 

746 

667 

100 

100 


The middle class, as we customarily use the term, is a medley of social 
groups—small tradesmen, agents, salesmen, professional practitioners and 
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highly trained technicians, with little in common except lack of those charac¬ 
teristics which distinguish them, on the one hand, from the wealthy rentier 
or directors of large-scale industry, on the other from the wage-earner, 
small peasant or huckster. Between the small businessman who passes as 
one of its members and the director of a large industrial corporation there is 
no hard and fast line. Nor is there a clear-cut boundary between the skilled 
wage-earner and the professional employee. At one time, the skilled wage- 
earner was easily definable as such, and the same definition still holds good 
for a large body of employees whose employment depends on no special 
educational qualifications. What distinguishes them from the imskilled 
workman is that their eligibility for such specialist work as they do depends 
on a period of apprenticeship; and what distinguishes them from the pro¬ 
fessional employee is the special qualifications the latter owes to facilities of 
instruction prior to employment. Where professional employment depends 
on a specialist diploma or degree conferred at the end of a period of higher 
instruction, the definition of the professional employee is also clear-cut; 
but modem educational facilities admit of many levels of higher education 
and the continuation school threatens to supplant apprenticeship to a trade. 
A great expansion of clerical work and of the distributive trades has en¬ 
couraged a growing demand for employees with a certificate of secondary 
school education, and the modem polytechnic ofifers a great variety of 
diplomas open to candidates with no schooling beyond the primary level. 

To this extent the barriers between the middle class employee and the 
artisan are becoming blurred, as, for other reasons, the bound^ between 
skilled and unskilled wage-earners is becoming less sharp; and further 
extension of educational facilities must make it still more blurred. As 
technical education invades the province of industrial apprenticeship, one 
of the most conservative forces of production will operate with diminishing 
intensity. Inter alia the stability of an economy depends partly on availability 
of raw materials for production, partly on availability of personnel with 
productive skill. In the past, apprenticeship has been the chief means of 
ensuring availability of skilled personnel, and established industries of one 
country or district have continued to thrive in competition with young 
industries in countries or districts with more ample natural resources for 
successful activity. Before the liquidation of illiteracy by universal education 
the transmission of skill depended largely on example and word of mouth. 
When the creation of a new industry in a more favourable situation had to 
await importation of skilled personnel from elsewhere, the introduction of a 
productive technique might depend on the accidents of war, political re¬ 
pression or religious persecutions which drove the craftsman from his home 
or the artisan from his homeland. Modem knowledge makes it possible to 
plan the location of industry without recourse to large-scale migration, by 
organizing the transmission of skill in a new way. It thus speeds up the 
interval between the decline of an industry which has exhausted its resources 
of accessible raw materials or economical power in one situation and the 
birth of an industry in a locality which offers special resources of raw materials 
or power for its use. 

One conclusion which emerges clearly from the record of professionalism 
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FIG. 00. THE MAJESTIC SAILING BILL, 1S20. 
(David Napier, 19Ii% by permission of Jackson^ Son & Co.) 


The steamers referred to in this Sailing Bill were among the first to take part 
in the coasting trade. Designed “for the comfort and accommodation of passen¬ 
gers/’ they sailed between Greenock and Liverpool, completing the journey in 
about twenty-five hours. 

(See p. 350) 






















(Two Centuries of Shipbuilding, by permission of Scotfs of Greenock and the Editor of Engineering.; 

This ship, built in 188<)-:17, started a long association of Scott's of Greenock and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Shipping Company. Still equipped with sails, the Tagns registered a great advance in design, construction and 
power on earlier steamboats. She was a paddle ship; but the screw or propeller had been invented before she 
was completed. Controversy on the relative merits of paddle and screw continued for another ten vears 























FIG. 70. THE SHOP OF A LONDON TOBACCONIST IN 1617. 

{Macinnes, The Early English Tobacco Trade, by permission of 
George Routledge & Sons.) 

In the window are pipes, flagons, jugs and bottles, and the model of 
a negro boy smoking a vast cigar, and carrying another under his 
arm. Above the doorway hangs a picture of a Nicotiana (tobacco 
plant) plantation, with negro figures, two running and one swimming. 
The drawn curtain reveals three smokers at a table supported on 
kegs of tobacco. Their names are given as Captains \Vhijfe, Pipe 
and Snvffe. 

(See p. .‘170) 
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T Hc Cor^ipany for Royal MincSj Copper and ctr.rr Works 
in Gumberiand, having a Grant trom the Lods 

Proprietors of the Province of Carolina in America of all 
the Mines RopI and other Mines with any fubcerrancan 
Treafurc that (hall be difeovered in the faid Province. 

Thefe arc to give notice. That any Perfon well 
underJlanding Mines, Minerals, and the arc of 

mining, may apply thcmfelves to the Committee appoint¬ 
ed for managing the fame ^ fitting at Mrs. ^crr.ons Coff'ee- 
houfe in Barthoiome behind the Rojal Ezchat^ge every 
Tuejday at four a Clock in the Afternoon: And if defirous 
to ferve the faid Company in Carclira aforeraid, may have 
encouraging Propofals made them for the fame. 

Thar there are Mines of extraordinary value in j^irerfca 
vvereed no other Evidence than the Treafurc Eurepe now 
pofTcflcthi which isfupplied by a Yearly Import of Eolloin 
by the Spaniards^ 

Alfo fhac there are Mines of equal Value with thofe pof- 
fcffrd by the rfr in the vaft and prcmiling Apniatbean 

Mountains which lie in Carolina Jos'} ocMiks in length and are 
20 or 30 Miles over, we ue'cd not doubt, hnce they lie in 
the fame degree of Latitude w ith Mexico^ and arc very 
much noted by Writers for the great Treafurc they poflefsi 
particularly John de Ian ^ of Antureyp, Anno 1633 in his Hi- 
ilory ot tbclVeJf-Indies j which is confirmed by the unam- 
mous report of the Indians ^ as well as thofe that have been 
Eyc-witncfics thereof who have brought from thence di¬ 
vers Minerals of good value even from the very furfacc. 

The Country is very pkafant, and the moft Southerly of 
all our Engli/f) Settlement on the Contincnt,which gives ic 
Preference in many refpefts to all others, it lying in the 
fame Latitude with Barmoodoes and the Land of Canaan^ 
C a Climate fo much celebrated^ and plentiful in Provihon 
both for Suftenance and Exportation j Beef heirg 2bt uc lor, 
the Hundred. Pork 14/. alfo Wheat, Rice and moft o- 
ther Produfts of England abound, that Trade 4nd Settle¬ 
ment much increafing, many Ships going thirl^er this Year 
with fomc hundreds of Paftengers. 

This Company is printed in my Account of Aftions of rhe 
Name of the Carolina and Camkrland Royal Mines, 


FIG. 71. ADVERTISEMENT FROM HOUGHTON’S “COLLECTIONS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF HUSBANDRY AND TRADE,” lf>94. 


This is the advertisement of the Company of Royal Mines, chartered 
in ir >()8 to mine copper and precious metals in lingland, and now in 
1()94 considering mining in Carolina. The high hopes of the promoters 
were scarcely realized. The text of the illustration shows one method of 
attracting home labour for colonial enterprises. 

(Sec p. :172) 
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FIG. 72 . EXTRACT FROM HOUGHTON’S “COLLECTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
OF HUSBANDRY AND TRADE, If)!)').” 


Houghton was intensely interested in development of English commerce. 
Between 1 <>92 and 170.3 he issued a periodical containing information about ships 
and foreign trade. His own lively, well-written and stimulating “editorials, 
this one dated December 20, 1095, reflect the commercial views of the time, 
as in stressing the value of the West Indies in Britain’s imperial tr^de. His 
suggestion that it should be “some body’s Business to make a good Natural 
History as well as can be, and to study how every thing there may be improved 
is in refreshing contrast to the doctrines of Alalthus current in the nineteenth 

century. 

(See p. 372) 






















FIG. 74. CARTIER TAKES POSSESSION OF CANADA, 1534. 

(By permission of the High Commissioner for Canada.) 

France’s first contact with the New World was w'hen Cartier subdued the natives by force of arms, and so founded New France^ 

or Quebec. 

(See p. 383) 
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FIG, 77. GARRAway’s COFFEE HOUSE, ]()71. 
(By permission of the High Commissioner for Canada.) 


A very elegant clientele here assembles to view the produce and to offer good prices for 
an article much desired by upper and middle class women. It is the beginning of the 
Fludson’s Bay Company’s sale of furs in England. This was the outcome of a long train 
of economic effort and exploration, stretching back to the uttermost corners of Gmada, 
linking traders and trappers and native Indians and shippers with the fine ladies of London. 

(See p. 384) 





FIG. 78. OLD TRAPPER. 

(By permission of the High Commissioner for Catiada.) 


This takes us back to the start of the fur trade. The trapper, one 
of the scores of men employed by the “Great Company,” is also 
an explorer, blazing new trails across Canada in search of furs, 
and so adding to knowledge of the vast interior. It was a life of 
adventure, of privation and of danger. 

(See p. 395) 
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during the past century is that the body of employees has grown steadily 
as one profession after another has come into existence. Some, like teaching, 
have already come almost wholly within the framework of the public services; 
others, Uke medicine, are clearly in process of doing so in our generation. To 
that extent the orthodox Marxist analysis of the evolution of capitalism has 
been justified and is being justified by tht course of events. On the other hand, 
the enlargement of the general body of employees by the absorption of this new 
middle class into its ranks has not been accompanied by a general levelling down 
of hving standards. To maintain its existence, monopoly capitalism has had to 
enlist in the service of the rentier a personnel whose efficiency on behalf of, 
and whose loyalty to, the system exacts a heavy price. The pri^^eges it enjoys 
within the status quo confer on it an influence out of all proportion to its 
numbers, and a political programme which discounts its influence does so at 
its peril. 


K 



CHAPTER XII 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 

The medieval craftsman bought his own raw materials, worked with his 
own tools in his own home and marketed his own product. We have now 
seen how the growth of the capitalist system of production divorced the 
craftsman, first from the raw materials of his trade, then from the tools 
with which, and the home in which, he worked. When capitalism reached 
the peak of its development in the nineteenth century, ±e worker had nothing 
to sell except his labour. The social gulf which now separated him from the 
manufacturer, the mill-owner or the mine-owner was now wellnigh im¬ 
passable. As one industry after another came under the domination of power 
production and the faaory system, the fate of the craftsman was sealed. 
To some who surveyed the social process which replaced craftsmanship by 
wage labour the outcome seemed equally inevitable. There must needs be a 
final showdown between two opposing groups, the employees and the em¬ 
ployers. In their hour of victory the former would then liberate themselves, 
and mankind as a whole, from the intellectual, economic and political 
domination of the capitalist class. A classless society would thus inevitably 
supersede capitalism. 

To date, the outcome has not been so dramatic in any society already 
highly industrialized within the capitalist framework. Nor is there any 
certainty that it will be. The social trends which fortified such hopes in the 
middle of the nineteenth century had already run their course by that time. 
As we have seen in our last chapter, the disappearance of the craftsman 
was offset by the emergence of a professional middle class. New types of 
specialization created the demand for new types of skilled workmanship. 
The requirements of urban civilization and expanding commercial enterprise 
had initiated the liquidation of illiteracy. Universal schooling was to bring 
in its train the night school and the polytechnic, which have blurred the 
boundary between the province of the skilled artisan and that of the middle 
class employee. A new and expanding middle class was in process of emerging. 
The belief that society was separating into two polar opposites, a depressed 
proletariat and a parasitic rentier, was not vindicated by the sequel to events 
which encouraged its reception, and its persistence in our own time is a 
menace to a soimd assessment of the constructive possibilities ahead of us. 

None the less, the rise of capitalism has everywhere brought into being 
a class of wage-earners whose employment depends on the owners of capital 
and the working of the price mechanism. Wherever it has flourished, it has 
drawn the workers together for mutual protection. Before the Industrial 
Revolution there were isolated cases of trade unions or trade clubs in in¬ 
dustries, such as the West of England cloth trade, where cleavage between 
the aspirations of employer and employee was deepest. Such unions were 
local and their aims were limited as compared with those of a modem trade 
union. There was as yet no organized Labour Movement in the modem 
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sense, embracing the mass of wage-earners throughout the country and 
fostering a community of policy between workers in different trades. While 
the workshop remained the unit of production, the day-to-day contacts of 
workers in industry were trivial by comparison with the social intimacies of 
factory life. That the rapid expansion of the factory system at the end of the 
eighteenth century should have generated a rapid extension of trade unionism 
was therefore inevitable. 

At first, the State was not actively hostile to such associations, except 
when they were deemed to be usurping its ostensible functions, or when 
harassed masters appealed to it to protect them from the “t 5 Tanny” of their 
workers. The offending union was then dissolved by special Act of Parliament. 
Towards the end of the century opposition to the new unions grew. Naturally 
employers objected to them, but perhaps the chief ground for opposition 
was political. The French Revolution had shaken Europe to its foundations. 
When the Terror increased, the prosperous classes of Britain took alarm. 
Every meeting of workers was potentially a conspiracy. Public discussion 
contained the presumptive seeds of revolution. Even Wilberforce, the en¬ 
lightened advocate of slave emancipation, declared that combination was a 
general disease of our social system. In this setting. Parliament proceeded to 
pass the Q)mbination Law of 1799. In the following year the Act was 
amended in detail but associations of workers or employers as such remained 
outside the law. 

Before this general proscription of trade unions, the more intelligent and 
and more highly skilled craftsmen were actively interested in parliamentary 
reform. At the end of the eighteenth century parliamentary representation 
was notoriously corrupt and completely out of touch mth the changing 
condition of the country. The distribution of seats bore little relation to the 
distribution of population. Towns such as Birmingham, Manchester and 
Leeds had no representation whatsoever, while decaying boroughs with half 
a dozen electors sent a member to Westminster. Cornwall had 42 borough 
members, Yorkshire, and Sussex 26, Scotland 14 and Lancashire 12. 
Besides the borough members, there were 122 county members, 80 from 
England, 12 from Wales and 30 from Scotland. They, too, represented a 
mere fraction of the population. For instance, the county of Midlothian 
had 96 electors, and the whole of Inverness-shire 32. As early as 1776 Wilkes 
had pointed out that 5,723 persons elected an effective majority of the House 
of Commons. Town government was also grossly unrepresentative. All forms 
of public administration had become the preserve of an oligarchy (Fig. 52). 

As the new industrial centres drew people toward them the anomalies 
inaeased. The agitation set on foot by Wilkes bore some fruit. Sinecures 
and pensions were reduced and the authority of the Crown curtailed; but 
such minor reforms strengthened the power of the aristocracy without 
yielding anything to the masses. Meanwhile the American, no less than the 
French, Revolution had deeply stirred men’s minds. There were in Britain 
many who looked with approval on the American system of government; 
and its advocacy by Thomas Paine roused people, some to enthusiasm, 
some to bitter hatred, when he returned from America in 1787 to preach the 
doctrines set forth in the Declaration of Independence. An obvious corollary 
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of man’s natural equality was that all men should have equal representation 
in Government. Two years later the Estates General of France reassembled 
and compelled Louis XVI to sign the Declaration of the Rights of Man, a 
document similar in principle to the American manifesto. There was en¬ 
couragement in plenty to strengthen reformers in the belief that France, 
with her age-old traditions and social arrangements, would follow peacefully 
in the footsteps of America. The process proved to be anything but peaceful, 
and many of its British supporters became, in Macaulay’s words, as violent 
in their inundations as they had once been extravagant in their hopes. In 
Britain, Burke, who had advocated a progressive policy towards America, 
turned the full force of embittered criticism against the French Revolution. 
His Reflections published in 1790 prompted Thomas Paine to a characteristic 
defence entitled The Rights of Man. At once a defence of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and a programme for reform at home, the Rights of Man had a deep 
and lasting influence. For years to come it was a beacon to reformers and a 
terror to governments. 

Already face to face with an economic revolution which was rapidly 
changing the face of the country, piling up towns and crowding operatives 
into factories, the working classes were caught up in the polemics of the 
time. As usual, the leaders in the new movement were not the sweated 
unskilled factory workers, but skilled craftsmen, many of whom were as 
yet untouched by the methods of power production. Typical of the class 
was Thomas Hardy, a shoemaker from Falkirk. Along with other radical 
craftsmen he founded the London Corresponding Society. Started in 1791, 
it drew its members mostly from the ranks of the skilled artisans of the 
metropolis. It quickly became one of the most influential political societies 
in the whole country and the model of many others. Its aims were modest, 
annual parliaments and universal franchise; but its activities excited the 
utmost alarm in the authorities. Up and down the country the reform 
movement aroused enthusiasm alike among the working class and the middle 
dass. The latter had their Constitutional Information Society with an annual 
subscription of four guineas. A Society of the Friends of the People had as 
its avowed object to check more radical tendencies now in the ascendant. 

Manchester, Sheffield and Glasgow became centres of agitation. In 
Birmingham the Tory element, which had wrecked Priestley’s laboratories 
in 1791, succeeded in crushing the movement. North of the Border the 
reform movement was also lively. The Scottish schools had produced a 
literate public. Cottar and weaver could read Paine’s Rights of Man; and 
an increasing number of newspapers and periodicals fanned ^e flame of 
reform. On July 26,1792, the first Scottish Society of the Friends of the People 
was founded in Edinburgh, soon to be foUowed by similar societies in Dundee, 
Perth, Glasgow, Paisley md Kilmarnock. Unlike the London counterpart, 
largely a middle-class body, the Scottish societies had low subscriptions 
and attracted weavers, shoonakers, tradesmen, and shopkeepers. Greatly 
daring, they called a Cravention in Edinburgh, representing eighty societies. 
It met in December 1792. At its close a delegate proposed that '^all should 
take the French oath to live or die.” Members rose as one man, and took 
the oath with right hands raised ^^amid reiterated plaudits.” 
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The interest thus displayed by the artisans and tradesmen class marks 
the beginning of a consciousness of political destiny. Indeed^ as Cole points 
out, a labour movement was bom in the trade union and reform clubs. But 
the prosperous middle and upper classes did not view with complacency 
a partnership of the working class in politics. They were horrified. Taking 
advantage of their panic, inspired by excesses of the French Revolution, 
the government proceeded to strike a crushing blow at all reform. Thomas 
Muir, a young Scottish advocate who had played a prominent part in the 
first Edinburgh Convention, was arrested on his return from France and 
brought before the notorious Lord Braxfield, Lord Justice Clerk, on a 
charge of treason. With such a judge sitting and a packed jury, the verdict 
was a foregone conclusion. 

“What has been my crime?** declared Muir in his eloquent speech. “Not 
lending a relation a copy of Mr. Paine*s works; not the giving away to another 
a few copies of an innocent and constitutional publication; but for having 
dared to be, according to the measure of my feeble abilities, a strenuous and 
active advocate for an equal representation of the people in the House of the 
People*’ (Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution^ 1912, 134). 

In addressing the jury Braxfield made clear his own views: 

“I leave it for you to judge,** he said, “whether it was perfectly innocent 
or not in Mr. Muir, at such a time, to go about among ignorant country people, 
and among the lower classes of people, making them leave off their work, and 
inducing them to believe that a reform was absolutely necessary to preserve 
their safety and their liberty, which, had it not been for him, they would 
never have suspeaed to have been in danger. ... A government in every 
country should be just like a corporation; and, in this country, it is made up 
of the landed interest, which alone has a right to be represented. As for the 
rabble, who have nothing but personal property, what hold has the nation on 
them? What security for the payment of their taxes? They may pack up all 
their property on their backs, and leave the country in the twinkling of an eye. 
But landed property cannot be removed.” 

Muir was foimd guilty and sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation to 
Botany Bay. Next month Palmer, another reformer, was sentenced at Perth 
to seven years’ transportation. 

Meantime a second Edinburgh Convention was in session. The authorities 
promptly arrested several members, including two London delegates, 
Joseph Gerrald and Maurice Margarot. After a trial before Braxfield they 
too were sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation. Such brutal verdicts 
merely served to stimulate the movement in Scotland. In England there 
were also similar arrests, including that of Thomas Hardy, the founder of 
the London Corresponding Society. After a dramatic trial he was found 
not guilty, and one might have expected that such a victory would have 
strengthened the reform movement. This did not prove to be so. Everywhere 
there were now signs of decline. In face of the growing unpopul^ty of 
France and the determined attitude of the government, the reform societies 
melted away. In 1794 the Habeas Corpus Aa was suspended and the 
following year witnessed the passage of the first of a series of Acts which 
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temporarily crushed the movement. A Mutiny at the Nore provided the 
pretext for further repressive legislation, and in 1799, the year of the first 
Combination Law, another Act suppressed the Corresponding Societies, Thus 
the century ended in a triumph for reaction. The reform movement, bringing 
together all the most enlightened elements both in the working and in the 
middle classes expired, and any form of working-class association was sus¬ 
pected of revolutionary aspirations. None the less, workers still met to discuss 
their common lot openly or secretly, and many a one, among those who 
could read, still read his Rights of Man, 

REACTION AND DEPRESSION 

By the Combination Laws of 1799 and 1800 any worker who attempted 
to form a trade union or even attended a meeting to discuss wages and 
hours could be sent to prison for three months. Nor was this all. Under the 
Common Law, trade union action of any kind was a criminal conspiracy 
making those involved liable to imprisonment for several years. Ostensibly, 
the law applied to employers. In fact it did not operate against their interests. 
Many cases of prosecution of workers have come to light, but none of em¬ 
ployers. Moreover, the following letter shows how easily employers could 
act informally though very effectively. It is from one Scots coal-owner to 
another, the date being July 14,1809: 

“What kind of terms have you been on with the folks here about employing 
each others men, has there been an understanding, if so do you wish it 
continued; or not, do you wish it to be understood that we should not employ 
each others men although they may be free or even have a line to that effect 
unless that line carried a recommendation from the one Company to the 
other to employ the bearer? This would most effectually prevent the men 
taking advantage of our situation, and they would not so easily leave the one 
work if there was a difficulty in obtaining work at the other. Pray say what 
you think of this and I will take the earliest opportimity of waiting on you to 
have this understood. 

“All the coal masters about Glasgow and in Ayrshire have lowered the 
price of colliers’ wages. I have only been hinting such a thi n g here. .. . 

am certain we ought to cheapen the price of coal working and make them 
do more work, and we cannot win unless we agree.” 

For a quarter of a century the Combination Laws remained on the Statute 
Book. Despite this, a few trade unions, mostly in the old trades hardly 
touched by the factory system, carried on an open existence. Such unions 
of skilled craftsmen were generally moderate in aims and methods. So long 
as they remained more or less quiescent, employers therefore found it con¬ 
venient to negotiate with them on trade matters. In the new factory industries, 
however, prosecution for conspiracy at common law or imdcr the Com¬ 
bination I^ws was general. Those ffiat survived did so in secrecy, holding 
their meetings at night and burying their records in the ground. To ensure 
secrecy they therefore enforced elaborate oaths on their members. There 
was always some doubt about whether the Combination Laws applied in 
Scotland. They made no reference to the country, nor were they specifically 
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designed to suit legal institutions very diiaferent from those of the English. 
Nevertheless, combinations to raise wages or check reductions were sup¬ 
pressed in various ways before 1799, as, for instance, by the Incorporated 
Trades or the town councils acting on their behalf. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century, the Common Law was so modified by Scottish judges 
as to make trade unions illegal.^ The most famous case was that of the 
Scottish weavers, prosecuted in 1812 for engaging in a strike designed to 
compel the employers to pay the legal wages fixed by the magistrates under 
the Stuart Act of 1617, the Scottish counterpart of the English Statute of 
Apprentices of 15G3, The whole strike committee was arrested and the 
leaders sent to prison for terms varying from four to eighteen months. In 
the following year Parliament repealed the statutes giving justices power to 
fix wages. 

The end of the Napoleonic Wars brought no relief to the workers. Instead 
of the good times they had expected, there was unemployment and depression, 
the hated Com Law and dear bread. Disillusioned and disappointed, they 
eagerly listened to the appeal of the political radicals. William Cobbett 
started a Weekly Address to Journeymen and Labourers at 2d. a number. 
This had amazing popularity. Determined to nip the movement in the bud, 
the Government adopted a repressive policy. Following the Spa Fields Riots 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. Measures against Corresponding 
Societies were reinforced. Agents provocateurs^ headed by the notorious 
Oliver the Spy, were sent out to find or manufacture evidence of insurrection. 
There were many arrests. When a great radical meeting in Manchester was 
broken up by the military, eleven people were killed and many hundreds 
wounded. In spite of public outcry against this outrage, the Government 
congratulated the officer in charge and passed more panic legislation, known 
as the Six Acts. In effect, these prohibited all political meetings, increased 
the tax on newspapers, and in other ways suppressed attempts to propagate 
doctrines of reform. Of the famous episode at Pcterloo, Carlyle said in 1843, 

“The number of the slain and maimed is very countable, but the treasury 
of rage, burning hidden or visible in all hearts ever since is of unknown extent.” 
(Past and Present.) (Fig. 53.) 

By the twenties panic had subsided and there were now signs of trade 
revival. Through astute wire-pulling by Francis Place, a Charing Cross 
tailor, and Joseph Hume, a radical M.P., the Combination Laws were 
repealed in 1824. This was a great working-class victory. Trade unions, 
free at length from statutory and common law restrictions, could operate 
openly. Many individuals, like Place, who helped to secure this outstanding 
victory, believed that removal of the restrictions would also remove the 
inclination to combine. So trade unions would disappear. “All will be as 
orderly as even a Quaker would desire,” said Place. Events proved him to be 
wrong. Great trade union activity and numerous strikes and lockouts followed 
repeal. Employers and Parliament took alarm. In 1825 there was an amending 
Act, withdrawing immunity from prosecution under the Common Law 

* Sec “The Law of Combination in Scotland,” by J L. Gray, Economical December 
1928. 
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doctrine of conspiracy. It also defined two new offences—^molestation and 
obstruction. Trade unions could still be formed, but if they resorted to the 
strike they were liable to prosecution as conspiracies and for molesting or 
obstructing the employer in his business. 

Despite these legal disabilities many trade unions were organized, some 
of them planned at the start on national Unes. Such were the Steam Engine 
Makers (1824), the Journeymen Steam Engine Makers (1826) and the 
Friendly Society of C^enters and Joiners of Great Britain. The high hopes 
aroused were unfortunately dashed to the ground when 1825 ended in 
financial panic and widespread commercial distress. For the next four years, 
with ups and downs, unemployment was rife, and the evident futility of 
sectional disputes in such circumstances led the workers to rally once more 
to the reform movement. 

The growth of industrialism was now creating an economically powerful 
middle class ill-disposed to acquiesce in a political system dominated by 
the landed interest. It complained bitterly that the aristocracy governed the 
coxmtry in its own interest. For example, the Com Laws put money into 
the pockets of the landlords at the expense of industry, while manufacturing 
costs were kept high by heavy taxation. Political institutions were now 
grotesquely out of gear with the economic framework. After the Napoleonic 
War it therefore seemed that capitalist interests would throw in their lot 
with radical politicians and the working class, to the equal disadvantage of 
the aristocracy and the two traditional parties. Some of the leaders of politics 
favoured buying off opposition by more attention to the needs of industry 
and new forms of commercial enterprise. Accordingly, Huskisson played a 
leading part in removing import and export duties and in freeing commerce 
from the old Navigation Act restrictions. Others were prepared to consider 
political reforms sufficient to aUy the middle class to ffie aristocracy. As it 
happened, concessions to capitalist interests simply strengthened the case 
for change, and as the twenties moved to their close the movement, supported 
by the working classes, gathered momentum. 

In 1830 the Birmingham Political Union, including in its membership 
many working-class members, was founded. It was the forerunner of similar 
unions in other towns. Disrupted by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 
the Tory government fell. While France and Belgium were carrying through 
successiM revolutions in the following year, a Whig government returned 
to power. Fanned by unemployment and trade depression at home, as by 
revolution abroad, the demand for reform of govenunent became insistent 
and irresistible. The Whigs produced a bill sweeping away the system of 
rotten boroughs, redistributing seats in accordance with population and 
extending the franchise to practically all the middle class. Great excitement 
followed the course of the bill. It met with defeat in the Commons, but was 
reintroduced after a general election, to be defeated in the Lords. After a 
change of ministry the bill finally became law in 1832. *‘Ten-Pound House¬ 
holders” in the boroughs and “Forty-Shilling Freeholders” in the counties 
and tenant farmres who paid jfSO or more a year in rent received the vote. 
But the mass of the people still remained unenfranchised. Five out of every 
six male adults were still without a vote. 
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ROBERT OWEN AND TliE TRADE UNIONS 

Having secured the franchise in 1832, the middle class dropped out of 
the movement for reform, leaving a working class disappointed and dis¬ 
illusioned in its isolation. For two or three years Britain was nearer revolution 
than it has ever since been. Inevitably criticism would sooner or later be 
directed against an economic system which prided itself on its ever-increasing 
productive capacity, while permitting widespread poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment. Inescapably one asked, who was benefiting from the tremendous 
acquisition of wealth resulting from the industrial revolution? William 
Thompson, John Gray and Thomas Hodgskin built on Ricardo’s theory 
that labour is the source of value, dividing economic society into two groups— 
a capitalist class, the exploiters, and labour, the exploited. Such theories 
anticipate sometWg of what Marx had to say, but at the time had little 
influence on working-class aspirations. A man who had the widest and most 
practical influence on the working class at this time was Robert Owen. 

Owen had purchased the New Lanark Cotton Mills from his father-in- 
law in 1799. Alert to the possibilities of power-driven machinery, he made 
his mills a model of large-scale production. Unlike others of his kind, he 
realized that the human material he employed was just as valuable as inanimate 
machinery, and devoted boundless energy to giving his workpeople good 
conditions. He asserted passionately that men’s charaaers are moulded by 
their environment. By his own practice he was able to show that success in 
business is at least c om patible with decent working conditions. Accordingly, 
his factory soon becameTamous; and people from iai afield came to see for 
themselves how a well-run business could profitably provide reasonable 
working conditions, deccEtt houses, educational facilities, and village life for 
its employees. During this stage of his career,T)wen’s achievements evoked 
widespread admiration and respect. When the end of the War came, plunging 
the country into unemployment and depression, he became more critical of 
an economic system which tolerated such chaotic conditions, and urged 
the Government to vindertake a New Deal policy of public works for the 
unemployed and statutory improvement of living standards. To this end he 
pressed Pitt to pass a faaorv law . A bill eventually reached the Statute 
Book, first of its kind; but it was a mere shadow of what Owen had proposed. 
Invited by the County of Lanark to advise them on unemployment, he 
produced a report in 1820. This noteworthy document contains a novel 
statement of his views on co-operative communities and a devastating 
criticism of the existing economic order (Figs. 54 and 66). 

While others were obsessed with the claims of political reform, Owen 
concentrated his interest on economic reform. More than any of the early 
parents of socialism and co-operation he offered truly constructive plans far 
ahead of the notions of his time. His critique of competition and the profit 
motive as the regulator of production is more incisive than that of pre¬ 
decessors or contemporaries. He first appealed to the governing class, but 
with little success. Naturally his drastic proposals did not attract them. 
With the moral assurance which is the hallmark of our Puritan heritage, he 
then set oflf to America, where at New Harmony he established a model co- 
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operative community. Later on, he established others in his Homeland— 
at Orbiston in Lanarkshire, at Rahaline in Ireland, and at Queenwood in 
Hampshire. None of these achieved lasting success, but the challenge of 
co-operation as a practical alternative to competition had in it the explosive 
power of a delayed-action bomb, and the prosperous classes heard the whine 
of its descent. Faaory operatives, who hated the conditions of discipline 
and power production, and the older type of skilled craftsman, who saw 
his trade threatened by the factory system, rallied to the gospel of Owen, 
and societies for propagating the doctrine of co-operation, for applying it to 
industrial production and for organizing distribution on a co-operative basis 
came into being. 

The impact of Owen’s ideas on the new trade unions was dramatic. It 
inspired the hope of building up industrial unions of nation-wide scope 
with the eventual aim of taking over the actual running of industry itself. 
In the development of the syndicalist idea the Operative Builders’ Union 
which came into prominence in 1832 played the leading role. It enlisted 
members throughout the length and breadth of the country, and set as its 
object not merely bargaining about wages and conditions but assuming 
the direct control of the industry. The cotton spinners formed another 
union with similar aims. At the right moment these vast national unions 
were to dispossess the employers and rup the business as a co-operative 
concern. Most famous of them all was the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union. In its short career it enrolled a million members, drawn 
from all sorts of occupations. 

During the years 1829-34 there was intense activity in the trade union 
world. The coimtry seemed to be on the verge of revolution; but the trade 
unions were too unwieldy and loosely organized, so they were easily broken. 
Employers dealt them a severe blow by recourse to a new device, the “docu¬ 
ment,” an undertaking to repudiate trade unionism signed by an employee 
as a condition of his employment. Disruption of trade unionism was com¬ 
pleted by prosecution of the Dorche ster Labourers in 1834. At this time it 
was the common practice of tinions to impose oadis of secrecy on their 
members. This practice, prohibited by an unrepealed act of 1797, was a 
legacy of the days when all trade unions were regarded as criminal con¬ 
spiracies. The agricultural labourers of Tolpuddle in Dorsetshire, who had 
formed a branch of the Grand National, followed this usual trade union 
custom. They were prosecuted. The savage sentence of seven years’ trans¬ 
portation had a shattering effect. Before the end of the year the Grand 
National and the Builders’ Union had disappeared. The aspirations of the 
British working class found a new focus in the Chartist movement. 

CHARTISM 

Chartism was itself a gigantic protest against the social conditions imder 
which the mass of the people lived and worked. Its causes lay deep in the 
social structure of the country—^unemployment, low wages, long hours and 
wretched urban conditions. The programme of the Chartists was a moderate 
and sensible political programme which had no hope of acceptance-from 
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the House of Commons. The great trade unioif schemes had collapsed in 
the early thirties amidst prosecution and persecution. The reformed House of 
Commons passed a factory law in 1833. It introduced sound innovations, 
notably the appointment of factory inspectors; but it did not go far to meet 
the demands of the factory operatives. Disappointed and bitter against the 
reformed Parliament, the working population of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
persisted in agitation for further concessions. The cry was now for a ten- 
hour day. 

Then came the hated Poor Law of 1834. Down to this time, poor relief 
had been given on a family sliding-scale basis. The new Aa made entry 
into the Dickensian workhouse a condition of relief of the able-bodied. 
The poor law issue thus came to a head as trade union agitation went into 
a decline. Bad trade caused widespread unemployment in 1836. Up and down 
the country the working class was disillusioned, disappointed and bitter. 
A group of London radicals met and founded the London Workingm en's 
Associa tion. William Lovett was appointed secretary. Tn 1837 they drew up 
the Petition which contained six famous points—uni versal male suffrage , 
vote by ballot, eq ual ele cto ral areas , ab olition of the prop erty q uali fication 
for me mbe rs jof Parliament, p aymen ^ofm embo r s and annual parliaments. 
TEey set out on Tcampm^lhrougHo^ the country for support, and speedily 
foimd that their programme provided a rallying-point for the tremendous 
mass of discontent which existed in the country. Soon more than a hundred 
societies were formed in other parts of the Kingdom. The stimulus of trade 
depression revived the Birmingham Political Union, under the leadership of 
Thomas Attwood, a local banker and member of parliament. Attwood 
advocated the abolition of the gold standard and the establishment of a 
paper currency to be regulated according to the state of trade. In 1837 the 
union adopted a programme of parliamentary reform. This brought it into 
line with the London Workingmen’s Association. Throughout the country 
there was widespread enthusiasm; when Lovett issued the Six Points in 
the form of a draft bill called the People’s Charter, it knew no bounds. 
The chartist movement was formally launched at a gigantic meeting at 
Newhall Hill, Birmingham. 

“For the next three years,” says Hovell (The Chartist Movement^ Manchester, 
1918, 107), “the forces of working-class discontent, of popular aspirations and 
enthusiasms were concentrated as they had never been concentrated before 
under the standards of the National Petition and the People’s Charter.” 

A plan was adopted to hold a Convention of the Industrious Qasses. 
Huge meetings were held all over the country to elect delegates. The Con¬ 
vention met in London on February 4, 1839. The movement thus set afoot 
was too vast to be controlled by either of the bodies which had equipped 
it with a programme. Moderate leaders took a back place. Henceforth the 
stage was held by fiery revolutionaries like Feargus O’Connor and Joseph 
Stephens. The first convention in London dissipated time over discussions 
on the merits of physical and moral force as an instrument for achieving a 
programme which united its supporters by nothing more substantial than a 
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common sentiment of dis^ntent. There was no agreement about methods 
to be adopted for remedying their grievances. Some like Lovett hoped a free 
franchise would inevitably force Parliament to implement the economic and 
social regeneration of society. Others, like O’Connor, believed that political 
power could be secured by force alone. By May 7th the Convention had 
completed the first part of its work by handing over to Attwood the Great 
Petition, containing, it was said, 1,200,000 signatures. Thereafter the Con¬ 
vention withdrew to Birmingham. 

Meantime a considerable change had taken place in Birmingham. Alarmed 
at the dominating influence of those who advocated physical force, the 
moderate element began to withdraw. When the Convention reached Bir¬ 
mingham a cold reception awaited it. By order of the magistrates the use of 
the Bull Ring was refused. The Chartists defied the magistrates’ order. 
When London police were drafted in to maintain order, the situation became 
ugly. Knowing that their petition would be rejected by the House of Com¬ 
mons, the Chartists were already making plans to use force. It was proposed 
to hold a Sacred Month, during which chartists would deal only with 
chartists’ shops and would close their accounts with the banks. The inevitable 
occurred on July 12,1839, when the Commons rejected the Petition by 235 
votes to 46. The Government had taken elaborate precautions against in¬ 
surrection. The police carried out wholesale arrests, and the movement 
went into decline. The ‘"hungry forties” brought a revival, and a Second 
Convention was held in London in the depths of the depression during 1842. 
Once again the petition was presented, once again rejeaed. Thereafter the 
movement disintegrated rapidly. There was a final rally in 1848, when 
trade was very depressed. It came to nothing. As an active movement. 
Chartism was dead. 

From the start, the movement had little chance of success. At a time 
when industrial capital was going from strength to strength, when production 
was mounting steeply, with imports and exports increasing at a pace that 
astonished the world, it is inconceivable that a middle class, now safely in 
the government saddle, would be disposed to make political concessions to 
the workers. Chartism had grown out of depression and bad conditions. 
Improved trade in the later forties, and successive minor concessions to social 
reformers, such as the Mines Act (1842), the Factory Act (1844), the Ten 
Hours Act (1847), and finally the repeal of the unpopular Com Laws, sufficed 
to assuage the discontent which had supported the demand for drastic 
political changes. 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER 

By the middle of the century the workers had become acclimatized to 
capitalism. Thus a characteristic of the forty years period between 1845 and 
1885 is the efforts of the skilled workers to consolidate their position within 
the new industrial order. There is little or no talk of co-operative community 
life, of socialism or of revolutionary methods. A new alignment was taking 
shape. Liberalism and Labour had come to terms. The aristocracy of Labour 
was now indoctrinated with self-help, with the virtues of abstineoce^ in 
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short with the ideology of individualism and laissez-faire. Such acceptance 
of things as they were was partly the result of the disasters to which the 
Owenite trade unions and Chartism had succumbed, partly a consequence 
of the propaganda of such bodies as the So ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledg e. Such as it was, the educational machine was working overtime- 
to serve the ends of the orthodox economic and social doctrines of the time. 
Accordingly, the working class were fully indoctrinated with the benefits of 
private enterprise and the efficacy of the forces of supply and demand. If a 
shortage of supply meant high prices, wages could presumably be increased 
by restricting numbers employed in a trade; and this would surely be more 
effective than strikes. Such ideas were not confined to the pamphlets of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. They found their way into 
trade union speeches and journals. The Stonemasons’ Central Committee, 
in their Xmas Circular of 1845, caution their members “against the dangerous 
practice of striking. . .. Keep from it,” they urge, “as you would from a 
ferocious animal that you know would destroy you.” The Flint Glass 
Makers'" Magazine of 1850 advocated “the education of every man in our 
trade, beginning at the oldest and coming down to the youngest. ... If you 
do not wish to stand as you arc and suffer more oppression,” it enjoined its 
readers, “we say to you get knowledge, and in getting knowledge you get 
power. . . . Let us earnestly advise you to educate; get intelligence instead 
of alcohol—it is sweeter and more lasting.” 

By 1850 a new spirit was thus permgjiting the Trade Union movement. 
It shows itself in the workers’ journals, and in a new type of union that was 
now created. The new type of union was a national organization of skilled 
men in the same crafty demanding high subscriptions and providing ample 
friendly society benefits for its members. The most important and the 
earliest of such unions was the Amalgamated Society of Engineers (1851). 
It was an amalgamation of many closely allied organizations, embracing 
severally engineers, machinists, steam engine makers, smiths, millwrights, 
pattern makers, etc. Its creation was due to the work of two men, William 
Allan and William Newton, and to the progressive policy of the Journeyman 
Steam Engine and Machine Makers’ Society. The weekly subscription was 
a shilling. Before the year was out it had 11,000 members. Ten years later 
its accumulated funds amoimted to ^73,000. It was the model for others, 
such as the A malgamatcj l of Carpenters and Joiners. Unions of the 

“new model” ^ployed fiill-time secretaries, able to devote themselves to 
problems of organization and policy. They had headquarters m London, 
where the permanent officials could meet and consult on matters of common 
interest. T he Junta of Lo ndon officialdom constituted a sort of cabinet of 
the trade union movement. Meantime the workers of other towns were 
coming together in newly-created trades councils. The earliest ones were 
Scottish, notably the Aberdeen Delegated Committee of S)mpathy, founded 
in 1846. Glasgow had a General Union of Trade as early as 1833; but most 
of the local trades councils took shape about 1860, as did the influential 
Trades Council of London on which sat William Allan, the Engineers’ 
Secretary, and Robert Applegarth, the Carpenters’ Secretary. Though a 
conference of trade unions held four years earlier might more properly be 
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regarded as the first Congress, the Trades Union Congress dates from a 
conference held in Manchester in 1868. 

^ "TEe'ycar 1867 is memorable in SieTdstory of the labour movement. 

Reform Act gave the vote to the working classes in the towns. For some 
years previously a popular movement to extend the franchise had been 
growing, imder the leadership of John Bright of free trade fame. There was 
nothing spectacular or revolutionary about this, but its existence is a signpost. 
Men of both parties in the House of Commons had now come to realize 
that this concession could no longer be withheld. Twice was a reform bill 
introduced, and twice defeated. Outside Parliament, the National Reform 
League, supported in its demonstrations by trade unionists “great in numbers 
and most inspiring in their silent united strength,’’ was a portent that could 
not be ignored. The question at issue was not which party should oppose 
the claim of the working people, but which should reap the benefit of con¬ 
ceding it. Disraeli introduced a bill in 1867. In its passage through the 
Commons it was much amended, but when it reached the Statute Book 
die mass of the adult working population of the towns found themselves 
enfranchised. The country labourer had to wait until 1884. 

The year 1867 is also noteworthy because of a famous court case known 
as Hornby v. Close. The Boilermakers’ Society took proceedings against the 
treasurer of its Bradford Branch for wrongfully withholding £24. The 
magistrates, supported by the Court„of Queeri’s Bench, declared that a 
trade union being “in restraint of trade” was an illegal body. Therefore it 
could not take proceedings in a court of law. The decision came as a bombshell 
to the trade union movement. It was the general belief that the Friendly 
Societies Act of 1855, under which the larger trade unions had registered, 
automatically gave such bodies the right to proceed summarily against 
defaulting officials. That the existence of responsible bodies such as the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which administered considerable fnendly 
society benefits for its members, should be regarded as contrary to public 
policy, and that they should have no means of redress at law against defaulting 
officials, was equally surprising and intolerable. It called for immediate 
remedy. 

The decision came at a moment when the Government had decided to 
set up a Royal Commission to inquire into the position of trade unions. 
There had been outrages in Sheffield, allegedly perpetrated by small unions. 
Very soon there was a public outcry against trade unions in general. Some 
employers, who found the operation of unions irritating and infringing 
what they regarded as their own prerogatives, wished to restore the Com¬ 
bination Laws. The case for the unions was ably presented at the instigation 
of Applegarth and Allan, who made much of their fnendly society activities, 
showed that the larger unions had nothing to do with the Sheffield outrages, 
and condemned extreme tactics. They stated the case for removing the 
taint of illegality from trade union activity in opposition to that of the em¬ 
ployers, who almost unanimously opposed the principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining as “an unwarrantable encroadiment” on their rights. The majority 
report of the Commission was a negative document. It did not propose 
any change that would make the position of trade unions worse, but its 
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positive recommendations, hedged about with many restrictions, were of 
little comfort to trade imionists. There was a minority report, signed by the 
Earl of Lichfield, Thomas Hughes and Frederic Harrison, which was 
naturally more favourable. It contained detailed suggestions for the amend¬ 
ment of the law. 

After much hesitation a Liberal Government accepted Harrison’s pro¬ 
posals. In the Act of 1871 the taint of illegality was removed from trade 
unions. Henceforth no trade union was to be regarded as illegal merely 
because it wasTn'restraiht of trade. But trade unions were not incorporated 
and this appeared to imply that they could not be sued in a court of law. 
Complete protection was given to their funds by vesting them in the hands 
of trustees. In another Act, the Government so extended the criminal law 
as to make strike actioji almost impossible 

Trade unionists, however, were not likely to accept this situation without 
protest. Now that the working class in the towns were enfranchised they 
were able to use their political influence, and it is a measure of their strength 
that in 1875 a conservative government repealed the obnoxious Act of 1871, 
and replaced it by the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, which 
legalized picketing and declared that no aSon by a trade union wbiild be 
regarded as a criminal offence if such action could be done legally by an 
individual. Henceforth trade union activity could be carried on without the 
constant threat of the law courts. Trac k um onists had much reason to feel 
satisfied jvith the legal victories they hao^gamed m 1871 and 1875. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

In 1844 some poor weavers in Rochdale, Lancashire, launched the modem 
consumers’ co-operative movement when they opened their small shop in 
Toad Lane. The Rochdale pioneers laid down the principles on which co¬ 
operative enterprise could b^ conducted. There had been co-operative shops 
before""this time, and indeed before the time of Owen. As early as 1769 the 
Weavers’ Society of Fenwick near Kilmarnock founded a co-operative store. 
The following is an extract from one of their documents, dated November 
9, 1769: 

“This present Day it is agreed upon by the members of our society to take 
what money we have in our Box and buy what Victwal may be thought Necessar 
to sell for the benefit our society. And the mannagers of our society may borrow 
what money They think Proper for that End and purpose. And when the 
interest is paid of what money yow borrow and the men received their wages 
for buying and selling thes Victwals we Deal in the society will both reap the 
benefit and sustain the loss of them, and If any member of our society Pay not 
what Quantity of Victwals he receives at the end of four weeks, If the mannagers 
require it of him. Neither him nor his shall have any more right to our societys 
Victwals If he be fo\md buying Victwals from any other and leaving the trade 
in Debt of the same according to the option of the society.” (History of Co¬ 
operation in Scotland^ by W. Maxwell, Glasgow, 1910, 47.) 

In reality, the earliest society with a continuous history is the Lennox 
Victualling Society, dating from 1812. There were many other societies 
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which were short lived. Some of them paid a dividend on purchases, but 
it was the Rochdale Pioneers who popularized the dividend, and thereafter all 
societies followed their example. They started with a capital of £28. Within 
ten years their membership was 1,400 and their turnover £45,000. 

Like those sponsored by Christian Socialists about the middle of the 
century, most efforts to establish co-operative productive societies or co¬ 
operative workshops met with little success. The movement concentrated 
more and more on consumers* interests. This was inevitable. Besides a 
dividend on purchases, it held out other immediate benefits for working 
people, not the least of which were the honesty of their dealings and the 
quality of the goods sold. In the sixties co-operation spread like wildfire 
through the industrial districts of the country, and all the societies thus 
foimded planned their business on the lines laid down by the Rochdale 
experiment. 

Co-operative enterprise appealed to the individualistic liberal of the time. 
So the movement received valuable support from some members of the 
middle class. To Maurice and Kingsley, who had founded the Christian 
Socialist movement, belongs the credit of securing several important acts 
(1852-62), which together conferred on co-operative enterprise the advan¬ 
tages of being able to sue at law, to have limited liability and to hold the 
shares of one another. This last provision made possible the creation of 
Wholesale Co-operative Societies. Hitherto the great obstacle in the path 
of the co-operative society had been the opposition of middlemen, whose 
interests naturally lay with private enterprise. The English C.W.S. was 
founded first in 1863, and in 1868 the Scottish C.W.S. Members of the 
Wholesale Societies were the individual societies. They received dividends 
on purchases as their own members did. 

An outstanding feature of the last forty years or so of the century was 
the phenomenal growth of these great co-operative trading concerns. The 
English C.W.S. started with a biscuit factory near Manchester in 1872 and 
in 1881 the Scottish C.W.S. decided, “with due caution and careful con¬ 
sultation,” to establish a small factory for making shirts. Before the close of 
the century they had established many such factories for the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, soap, cloth, furniture and other products. They had 
bought up fruit and dairy farms, coal mines, ships, tea plantations in Ceylon, 
as well as oil and cocoa properties in West Africa. Owen’s name was still 
remembered, if not revered; but his plans to replace capitalism by a co¬ 
operative commonwealth had been watered down past recognition. Co¬ 
operation had become essentially a consumers’ movement, working within 
the capitalist system, following many of its methods, and attaching to itself 

Z nd-hunters with the outlook of shareholders in a commercial enterprise. 

EW UNIONISM 

In the eighties working-class unity progressed on a fresh pa±. The two 
significant features of this new period are, the spread of socialist ideas 
and the extension of ^ and l^ckcoated 

workeiC^SSncc^^^ days of Owen’s anSiifidus scScSes'socSIi'sm had lost 
ground in Britain, while gaining it steadily on the Continent. The trade 
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unions had concentrated their efforts on improving organization and develop¬ 
ing friendly society activities. The unions were becoming highly respectable 
and pacific organs of the wage-earners, more especially the skilled, within 
the capitalist system. They did not aim at revolutionary changes. T^ejA 
accepted the economic system under which they lived; and they were content 
to strive to .improve ^ it. They subscribed to the creed of/\ 

individualism. On the whole they were staunch supporters of Victorian) 
liberalism. ^ 

In the last twenty years of the century a profound change of outlook is 
apparent. Official trade union opinion, critical of the old political and economic 
beliefs, was discarding individualism for socialism. The reasons for this 
radical change of outlook were partly the infection of Continental ideas to 
which the working class lent a ready if critical ear, partly also the economic 
conditions of the time. While the new model trade unions were going from 
strength to strength with implicit faith in individualism, the creed of social¬ 
ism, as expounded by Karl Marx, was gaining ground abroad. 

Marx himself did most of his famous writing in London, where he was 
able to study at first hand the progress of capitalism in the country where 
it was most highly developed. He was impatient of the ‘‘utopian” socialism 
of Owen in Britain and of Saint Simon and Fourier in France. His great 
achievement was to give an analysis of the evolution of capitalism showing 
its inherent instability. In several ways his forecast has not been borne out: 
for example, the increasing misery of the working class and the total dis¬ 
appearance of tlie petite bourgeoisie, StiU, the surprising thing is that he has 
been so near the mark about matters on which the classical economists have 
been consistently wrong. 

VTiile Marx was writing in London he had practically no influence on 
the trade unions. His International Workingmen’s Association, founded in 
London in 1864, attracted most of its supporters on the Continent. The ta sk 
of popularizing A^rx’s theories in Britain was then taken up by Henry 
Hyn^aru,.aja^^i who conceived fhe notion of staging a revival of chartism. 

In 1881 he founded the Democratic Federation, at first simply a radical body. 
Within a few years it adopted a definitely socialist programme. Hyndman 
got to know Marx personally, and was profoundly influenced by his tiieories. 
His book, England for Ally published in 1881, was in part based on Marxist 
teaching. It came at a propitious moment, when Henry 6eorge’s Progress 
and Poverty was widely read in Britain and America. This was a forceful book. 

It had a message for the man in the street. It shook the reader out of the 
torpor into which radicalism had fallen since the collapse of chartism. George 
set out to show the significance of urban rents. They were, as he argued, 
a social by-product which owed nothing to the activity of the particular 
landlord who possessed the soil. His clear and vigorous presentation of the 
subject gave the masses a clear appreciation of the nature of rent and the 
implications of the private ownersWp of land, though it was no part of his 
intention to encourage the spread of collectivist ideas. His sole remedy for 
social grievances was a single tax on rent. Inspired by Marxian teaching, 
Hyndman and his followers extended the scope of the discussion Hcmy 
George had provoked to public ownership in general. 
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This was a complete breach with laissez-faire liberalism; and the seed 
thus planted fell on firuitful ground. The great period of Victorian prosperity 
had come to an end in 1873. Then came a Great Depression which lasted, 
with certain ups and downs, imtil 1896. It required little persuasion to 
convince wage-earners that unemployment is not due to workshi 2 s and that 
poverty is not necessarily the result of improvidence. Everywhere there was 
now abundant evidence of vast accumulations of wealth in which the working 
class had little share. had increased while employment was 

available; but even skilled artisans had to face a hard struggle when deprived 
of employment and when they succumbed to ill health or old age, While the 
Victorian individualist commended the merits of thrift and declaimed 
against workers who had not saved sufficient to maintain themselves in old 
age, socialists could give a samf 5 dng explanation of the impasse in which 
the unemployed, the sick or the aged worker found himself. Declaring 
that the separation of the worker from the means of production was a process 
approaching a consummation destructive to capitalism; that neither persever¬ 
ance nor foresight could guarantee the most gifted worker a future as an 
employer; and that so-called overproduction was merely the corollary of 
under-consumption, the Marxist theorist could put a case which was more 
in touch with the realities of working-class experience than the sophistries 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Us^l Knowledge, 

Hyndman and his co-workers stimulated the workers and helped them to 
think of industrial and political problems in a new way, but they did not 
win many converts to orthodox Marxian theory. In conformity with the 
practical bent of his national tradition, the British trade unionist adapted his 
socialism to suit the conditions in which he lived. The following extract 
from the Annual Report of the Boilermakers’ Trade Union shows the view¬ 
point of the trade union leader: 

“There are to be seen thousands of idle men vainly seeking for an honest 
day’s work. The privation that has been endured by them, their wives and 
children, is terrible to contemplate. Sickness has been very prevalent, whilst 
the hundreds of pinched and hungry faces have told a tale of suffering and 
privation which no optimism could minimize or conceal. Hide it—cover it 
up as we may, there is a depth of grief and trouble the full revelations of 
which, we believe, cannot be indefinitely postponed. The workman may be 
ignorant of science and the arts, and the sum of his exact knowledge may be 
only that which he has gained in his closely circumscribed daily toil; but he 
is not blind, and his thoughts do not take the shape of daily and hourly thanks¬ 
giving that his condition is not worse than it is. . . He sees the lavish display 
of wealth in which he has no part. He sees a large and growing class enjoying 
inherited abundance. He sees miles of costly residences each occupied by 
fewer people than are crowded into single rooms of the tenement in which he 
lives. He cannot foil to reason that there must be something wrong in a system 
which effects such unequal distribution of the wealth created by labour.” 
(Quoted Webb, The History of Trade Unionismy 1920, 378.) 

4 

The trade unicinist„WintM with, bis i min e t ha t S^aDiblsips in a 

pra^cal way. Theoretical discussions of the class struggle and revolutionary 
me^Smade hh appeal to him. The obvious way to get redress, he thought. 
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jm through, l&8i Jthe Democratic Federation became the 

Social pepiocratic Federation to put forward a definitely socialist programme 
as a parliamentary issue. An early reaction from orthodox Marxian teaching 
took shape in the Fabian Society, founded in 1884 by a group of young 
inteUectuals including Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw and Gxah^ Wallas. 
Their title, taken ftom the Roman dictator Fabius Cunctator, the “delayer, ’ ’ sig¬ 
nalizes their native belief in the “inevitability of gradualness.” They^rejected 
the Marxian theory of value in favour of the Ricardian theory of rent, going 
farther than the land reformers of the sixties and insisting on the evident, 
but at that time novel proposition that industry as well as land produces 
unearned increment, appropriated by the idle shareholders. Socialism, as 
they expounded it, meant the organization, ownership and control of the 
necessary industries of the country by public authorities, and thcrewiA tht 
appropriation of aU unearned increment for the common good. 

Meantime there were rumblings among the ranks of the unskilled and 
lowest paid workers. So far trade unionism had gained its strength from the 
support of the skilled workers. lEgh subscriptions and friendly benefits 
had made their unions pursue a cautious and conservative policy. The 
underdog was still unorganized—the sweated worker of the East End, the 
casual labourer recruited from the flotsam and jetsam of life. The eighties 
saw a rude awakening. A first shock came in July 1888^ ,,UJldetlfee^ii^uen^^ 
of an article on sweated con^tTims 700 unorganized 

girls engag^ in came out piLJJlrike for a fortnight. 

Supportedoy funds raised by die public, the girls were enabled to 
enforce their demands. In the following year there were greater victories 
for the unskilled worker. In May 1889 I^ndon gasworkers organized the 
Gaswerkers and General Labourers" Union, Twb Monllrs they presented 
a demand for an eight-hour day and the employers agreed without a strike. 
Such a triumph natwaDy Tn^^^ the unskilled in other industries, 
especially in dockland which dnployed the roughest, most degraded 
and most sweated workers. In 1888 Ben Tillett, himself a labourer, formed 
a small Tea Operatives and GenerallCaBoWrerT^ Umoity but the mass of the 
dockers were still completely unorganized, when a dispute occurred at the 
South-West India Dock on August 12, 1889. Led by Tom Mann and John 
Bums^ a sm^-s^e stoppage of work faimed out and became the Great 
Dock S^e for sixpence an hour. There were now feverish efforts to organize 
the Dockers’ Union. The West End of London was shocked to see almost 
endless processions of ill-fed, ill-clothed and degenerate humanity bearing 
banners marching to Hyde Park. Subscriptions to maintain the strikers 
poured in. Finally, Cardinal Manning and Sydney (afterwards Lord) Buxton 
were^jgeepted as mediators. Ne^jly all the dockers’ demands were conceded. 

At this moment of achievement, Charles Booth’s fiirst report on Life and 
Lab(w m London appeared. Booth, a wealthy shipowner, carried out at his 
own expense a vast social survey into conditions in London. The results 
were startling. Thirty-two per cent of the whole population, and in some 
districts over 60 per cSf, were Hving m a state of chronic poverty. Coming 
as they did when ihahy Londoner were for die fiiii timc actudly seeing 
sweat^ workers, such revelations created a sensation. The success of the 
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dockers was thus accomplished in a propitious setting; and it gave a great 
fillip to the organization of the unskilled. In the textiles^ in mining, in agri¬ 
culture and on the railways old unions were revived or new ones formed. 
This remarkable expansion of trade unionism introduces a new tradition. 
Subscriptions were low and friendly benefits few. The old unions had new 
life infused into them, and their membership now grew by leaps and bounds. 
Among eleven large unions in the shipbuilding and metal trades membership 
rose from 115,000 in 1888 to 155,000 in 1891. That of ten building unions 
rose from 57,000 in 1888 to 94,000 in 1891. Figures for the Miners’Federation 
membership rose from 36,000 in 1888 to 147,000 in 1896. Meantime new 
trades councils sprang up like mushrooms. 

The older and more conservative trade union leaders who formed the 
inner cabinet of the tjade union movement had themselves to bow to the 
storm. Such men as Tom Mann and John Bums, who had behind them 
thousands of unskilled men, compelled the attention of the aristocrats of 
labour. They could not be dismissed as socialist revolutionaries. Gradually 
they, and those who thought like them, gained the upper hand in the Trades 
Union Congress and the older leaders had either to come into line or to 
retire. The new trade unionists gained support for a practical programme of 
social legislation, such as the legal regulation of hours and conditions of 
employment. They stood for constitutional change and were prepared to 
work trough parliament and the local authorities. Meantime the character 
of socialist propaganda was changing. 

The Social Democratic Federation held aloof from the trade unions, 
bearing apociyptic witness to the inevitable cataclysm in which 
capitalism would collapse. But they were wrong. At the very moment when 
thcy’were most expecting the revolution, the trend of British socialist thought 
was ^m revolu tionary to constitutional methods. The resignation of such 
leaders as. Tom Mann and John Burns from the Social Democratic Federation 
and their concentration on the work of building up trade unionism and 
working for reform through constitutional channels signified the end of 
its effective appeal. Thereafter the characteristic feature of the British 
Labour Movement has been its staunch faith in parliamentary procedure. 
The next move was inevitable. An independent political party now competed 
with the S.D.F. for the loyalty of the socialist convert. In taking the momen-^ 
^ous step which led to its beginning, Keir Haidie, a Scottish miners played 
a leading role. At first a liberal, he became convinced that the hope of the 
working dass lay in direct representation through a party of its own. In 
[^ugiist 1888 he helped to start the Scottish Labour Party, of which he 
became secretary with R. B. Cunninghame Graham, a Liberal M.P. turned 
spcj^St? Chairman. It was the first labour party in Britain, and though 
its ]progra^ was largely liberal, it advocated the nationalization of the 
raifw^ *an<i the banks. The first Labour M.P. was elected for an English 
consm^^I'tli" Election of 1892 returned three Labour candidates— 
John "Burns patt^Si), J. Havelock W (Aiiddlesborough) md ^ir 
EKdie They had the support of the Fabian Society, 

wlui^ had grown^eaHily in strength and influence since its foundations. 

Thus greatly encouraged, steps were taken to found a national organization. 
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In 1893 a g>itferenqe met at Bradford under the chairmanship of^Keir 
Hardie^ TEeieat all sections of the trade union and socialist movement were 
represSited. Bernard Shaw was one of twelve delegates from the Fabian 
Society, The S.D.F. sent five, and Robert Blatchford, of Clarion fame, was 
there, too, with delegates from the Scottish Labour Party. The outcome was 
the Independent Labour Party, from the first a socialist body, setting forth 
as its explicit object “the collective ownership and control of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange.” Its immediate political programme 
embrac^jhejs^ eight-hour day and State provision for the unemployed, 
the sic^'^dows and orphans. Branches were speedily formed in other 
parts of the cotmtry and soon there were 280 of them; but the high hopes 
of the leaders of the new party were not immediately realized. Of the three 
Labour members of Parliament, Keir Hardie alone accepted its poUcy. The 
older Unions were entirely apathetic. Nevertheless, the trade union members 
of the I.L.P., who were mainly drawn from the new unions, steadily worked 
within the Trades Union Congress for support. At the Congress of 1899, 
it was decided to call a conference of trade unions, co-operative societies 
and socialist organizations to promote Labour representation in the House 
of Commons. It met in February 1900. The Labour Representation Committee 
was formed with J. Ramsay MacDonald as Secretary. This was the beginning 
of the Labour Party. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 

Hardly had the new Labom: Party been formed when the trade unions 
encoxmtered a situation which^impr^s$ed on their members the practical 
value of direct parliamentary representation. In 1900 there had been a strike 
on the Tgff Vale Railway. The Craipany decided, to sue the men’s trade 
uni on for d amages^ g^Ueged to have been incurred durmg the strike. The 
case was carried to the House of Lords. To the consternation of the trade 
union world, the Company won its case. The Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants was drdered to pay £23,0W damages. The trade unions 
had believed that the Acts of 1871-6 j^otected them against such a con¬ 
tingency. Moreover, it raised a senbiis issue for all. Strikes are obviously 
designed to hinder employers and inevitably cause them financial loss. If 
the funds^of a trade union could be mulcted to meet such claims for damages, 
strike action would become impossible. The full implications of the decision 
stimulated tremendous trade union activity up and down the country. 
Membership rose rapidly; and a great agitation began for the restoration 
of th?^(^nditions they thought they had been granted in lS7i-6. The newly- 
formed Labo ur Pa:^ was galvanized into action. At the general election of 
1906 it put up 50 i ^dldates of whom no less than 29 were at the head of 
the poll. FoufEe55jm^&’ candidates “wefFele^^ auspices of 

the nberaT Paity in^ later joined the Labour Party. There were also about 
a dozen “Lib.-I^bs.” Working-class representation in the House of Commons 
became elfective for the first time. The sequel was the passing of the Trade 
Dispftte JklS of ^^1^^^ It reversed the Taflf Vale 

deasion and gaW tirade umojj^ iimnuni^^ for dyU wrongs; 
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but a few years later the trade unions were once more at law. In July 1908 
Osborne, a member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
took proceedings to restrain his union from spending any of its funds on 
political work. Osteme won his case. Similar proceedings were taken against 
other unions and they "were also restrained by legal injunction from using 
their funds for political purposes. 

The Labour Party was in the main a trade union party and it was customary 
for some of the unions to make special levies to meet election expenses and 
salaries jp mei^bers sponsored by them. The existence of the Labour Party 
therefore depended on the trade unions. Long before the twentieth century 
trade unions had used their funds for political objects, but it was not until 
the rise of the Labour Party seemed to threaten the assured position of the 
other parties that action was taken. The political power of the trade unions 
was thus at stake; and the Liberal Government was naturally disinclined 
to aa with dispatch. The Act of 1911, which innoduced payment of members 
of Parliament, gave the labour Party a respite; but its position was not 
assured till Parliament sanctioned political levies by the unions in 1913. 
The Trade Union Act of that year gave them this right, subject to certain 
conditions, one being that the objects of a levy must be sustained by a 
majority vote of the membership, another being that the minority should 
have the right to “contract out.” 

The most recent Act affecting the powers of trade unions was passed in 
1927, after the General Strike of the previous year. Its ostensible object 
was to prevent a repetition of this experience; but it went a good deal beyond 
this. It declared a strike illegal if it had an object beyond the furtherance 
of a 'trade dispute in an industry in which the strikers were engaged; and 
if it was designed to coerce the Government directly or by inflicting hardship 
on the community. Definition was sufficiently vague to make almost any 
important strike illegal. Once a strike is declared illegal, the trade unions 
concerned lose the protection afforded to their fimds by the Act of 1906. 
Other clauses had nothing to do with the General Strike, and are explicable 
only on the ground that the Government was determined to have its revenge 
on the trade union movement. Civil servants were forbidden to join trade 
unions with political affiliations, and trade unionists wishing to pay political 
levies were required to “contract in.” The Act was essentially vindictive. 
Hence the enthusiasmwith which the Labour Government repealed it in 1946. 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT AND POLITICS 

In the ifiomentous yews between the death of Victoria and the start of 
the First World War, strong currents were propelling social and economic 
life in new directions. The country was convulsed yritih spikes and lockouts. 
There was widespread imempTdjihent. The movement for the enfranchise¬ 
ment abandoned the orthodox forms of persuasion. A sectipa 

of tffe Cbhscfv^^^ Party, headed by Sir Edward Carson, had threatened 
to use armed force in support of the claims of Ulster in opposition to Irish 
Home Rule. Liberalism remained in ofiice by adopting a programme of 
social reforms which were diametrically opposite to its traditional creed of 
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laissez-faire. It retained its hold on the working-class vote by factory legis- 
lationj old age pensions, national insurance, trades boards and other devices 
equally inconsistent with the benefits of competitive private enterprise, 
while it continued to pay lip service to rugged individualism. 

Meanwhile the rapid industrialization of countries such as Germany, 
the United States and Japan was swiftly destroying Britain’s superiority 
in world markets. Aided by tariffs and state subsidies, manufacturers and 
merchants of these countries were able to push trade with a vigour and success 
which alarmed Britain. When Joseph Chamberlain left the Cabinet to conduct 
his Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference campaign, Free Trade was on 
its deathbed. In the face of bitter international rivalry, manufacturers 
sought to reduce costs or at least to keep them down; and this inescapably 
put a check on the amount profits could forgo for wage increases. So far 
the working classes had gained one concession after another. There were 
many shameful blots on the industrial system; but the general standard of 
living had risen appreciably in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
In the years before the war it was clear that this phase was passing. 
Capitalism was no longer willing nor so able to make further concessions, 
though there was no slackening of technological progress. Every year saw 
a prodigious increase of man’s productive capacity. 

On the Continent and in the United States, the first decade of the twentieth 
century witnessed the growth of a social doctrine which repudiated political 
activity of the working class in favour of expropriation of the rentier by 
militant trade unions organized to include aU members of any particular 
industry. According to this view, variously called Syndicalism and Industrial 
Unionism,the tide of lightning strikes, stay-in strikes, and sympathetic strikes, 
would reach high-water mark in a general strike of all unions. The general 
strike would demonstrate the powerlessness of a parasitic class of owners, 
who would be forced to hand over the management and ownership of industry 
10 the unions concerned. 

/ Influenced by a stay in America, where mass strikes and sabotage were 
widely regarded as a prelude to the downfall of capitalism or to an attempt 
to bring about its downfall, Tom Mann of Dock Strike fame gained the 
support of others with syndicalist sympathies in a campaign to simplify 
ifrade union organization. In 1909 tiiere were no less t^ 1,168 British 
ijjrade unions with a total membership of 2,369,000. From the syndicalist 
viewpoint less than two dozen would have been enough to cover the industries 
of the coimtry; but the single railway industry had no less than five unions 
open only to railway personnel competing with nearly fifty others which 
accepted railway personnel for membership. In the building industry, with 
its multiplicity of crafts, the number of unions competing for members or 
pursuing self-sufficient policies was still greater. 

The influence of these new ideas was apparent towards the end of 1910. 
In that year there were strikes or lockouts in almost every major industry.^ 
Some of the strikes were unofficial, and this showed the resentment of the 
rank and file against their leaders, as well as their discontent with industrial 
conditions. All of them are evidence of the deep-seated unrest that prevailed 
throughout the working class at this time. The miners’ strike for a minimum 
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wage wais su^kntty impressive to influence the Government to concede 
their demands. The fmmation of the National U^ion of Railwaymen in 
1912 was a syndicalist'Itnumph. It created one large union on industrial 
lines for the railways. Some years before this the transport unions had formed 
the Transport Workers* Federation. In 1913 it joined with the Miners* 
Federation of Great Britain and the newly-formed National Union of 
Railwaymen, to create the Triple Alliance. The formation of this gigantic 
organization, designed to take joint action in industrial disputes, was received 
with enthusiasm by left-wing workers and with trepidation by the older 
school of trade union leader, when the coming of war checked the movement. 

, The wave of syndicalism which passed overThc British trade union move¬ 
ment during those momentous years was at once a protest against the un- 
; willingness or inability of industry to provide the mass of the people with 
the conditions of a good life, and an indictment of the conservatism of the 
older school of trade union leader and of a Labour Party which had allied 
itself to the Liberals. Had circumstances permitted, however, it is extremely 
unlikely that its policy would ever have been carried to its logical conclusion. 
Before the end of the scene the curtain came down. When it was raised, a 
new act was in progress, with a caste so transformed as to be almost un¬ 
recognizable. At the outbreak of war there were protests in favour of inter¬ 
national working-class solidarity; but the leaders of the labour movement 
soon threw themselves into war-prosecution with the enthusiasm of Ufe-long 
chauvinists. Trade unions surrendered their practices and customs, including 
the right to strike. 

The end of the war^was welcomed with relief and enthusiasm by all 
classes of people, who looked forward with hope to reconstruction and the 
establishment of a better social order able to utilize the vast capacity for 
organization the years of crisis had revealed. For the most part such hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. A boom in trade raised demands for 
increased wages, especially, the whose industry wa» notoriously 

in effi^h t. The a ppoint menj^ of the Sankey Commission onj^^ mining 
industry evoked wides jrcai^ recommendations were radical; 

but Jts Ac ice box. Below the surface of national life ±ere was 

now a growing body of discontent. Some lessons of war-time production 
had not been lost on the working class. The tremendous potentialities of 
industry, the gigantic feats of organization achieved during the war, rightly 
convinced many people that there exist resources for a vastly higher standard 
of living. Heal th servic es and unemployment insur^ce had ^eady been 
extende d; f here.waft room Sir 5 till more ample schemes of social better¬ 
ment. wi^Qiirh gaining fTniind the workers rallied to their 

trade unions. Membership, which had been 4,145,000 in 1914 and 6,500,000 
at the beginning of 1919, rose to 8,334,000 by the close of 1920. Meantime 
the engineers, the builders and transport workers—^to mention only the 
important ones—carried out great schemes of amalgamation. 

The poUcy of the sympathetic strike, which Imd been at the root of the 
formation oTtfifTriple Alliance of miners, railwaymen and transport workers 
in 1914, got new support. It was put to the test in 1921 and found wanting. 
Railwaymen and transport workers hesitated and finally refused to come to 
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the assistance of the miners who were on strike. The idea of large-scale 
strike action, however, was not abandoned. It had already taken too firm a 
hold of the trade union movement to be lightly discarded. To the thoughtful 
observer it seemed that there could be no turning back. The solidarity of 
the working class was too securely established. A general strike seemed 
wellnigh inevitable, and it came in 1926. Friends and enemies were astonished 
at the loyalty of the rank and file. It was indeed an amazing demonstration, 
but less of revolutionary spirit than of quiet determination on the part of 
the workers to help their fellows, when compelled hy force majeure to accept 
a wages cut. Old unions and new stuck by one another with a loyalty that 
aroused the admiration of countless people, though the strike itself was 
foredoomed to failure, if only because it raised problems of which the 
union leaders had no prevision. The solidarity shown was not a confession 
of faith in the syndicalist creed. It was simply a demonstration of class loyalty. 

Meantime the political wing of the worldng class movement had become 
the second party in the State. After tlje J^aki Election of 1918 the Labour 
Party consolidated its position steadily. Down to that year it had been a 
federal body representing trade unions, trades councils and socialist societies. 
There was no means by which individuals might be represented except 
through trade unions or the LL.P. or the Fabian Society. This was changed 
in 1918, when the Labour Party revised its constitution so as to admit indi¬ 
viduals who need not be members of a trade union or socialist organization. 
This considerably widened the appeal of the Labour Party at a time when 
Liberalism was on its last legs. In 1924 and in 1929 Labour, now the oflRcial 
opposition, was called on to form a government. Successive attempts to 
carry out a ,half-hearted liberal policy disheartened many of its most loyal 
supporters of previous years. 

The working-class movement, whose history we have recalled in these 
pages, has three wings: the trade unions, the Labour Party, and the co- 
jOperative movement. The senior partner is the trade imion movement and, 
^ a sense, the Labour Party is its child. The close connection that has 
Always existed between the two is a source of financial strength and of moral 
wealmess. For a party which gives a preponderating share of control to 
trade unions is liable to be at the mercy of sectional interests which limit 
its public appeal. The alignment of classes which seemed so clear-cut fifty 
years ago has been profoundly modified by the growth of the professiond 
and salaried classes; and no political party can ever hope to achieve political 
power wi±out their co-operation. 




CHAPTER XIII 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY 

To say that the last two centuries have witnessed a spectacular growth of 
factory production is another way of saying that they have also witnessed 
the disappearance of the home as an economic unit. The break-up of the 
home as a unit of production is the clue to the origin of a new social move¬ 
ment and a new social myth. For the first time in history there was a 
widespread revolt of women against the social status imposed on their sex; 
and the social status of women became the focus of a fantasy still cherished 
by many males who might well know better. For the doctrine that woman’s 
place is the home is peculiarly the product of a period in which man had 
been lately displaced firom the home as his workplace. 

What is still true of peasant communities was broadly true of manu¬ 
facture, when most manufacture was conduaed within the framework 
of domestic production. A peasant community accepts a limited division 
of labour between the sexes as a matter of course. Before marriage the 
farm girl shares work in the fields with her brothers. Once a mother, it is 
more convenient to concentrate on such tasks as making the butter, feeding 
the chickens or cooking the household meals; but such division of labour as 
the exigencies of reproduction dictate does not necessarily entail a recognized 
difference of social status. The head of the home is the stronger personality, 
not necessarily the male partner. Only when industrialization brought in 
its train a multiplicity of new vocations outside the home, did the rights of 
women become a dominant political issue, starting in social strata most 
affected by ±e change. 

At its inception the feminist movement was essentially a middle-class 
movement. Nor could it have been otherwise. Power machinery was no 
respecter of sex. It drove women and children into factories where the 
privilege of sharing the right to work with their menfolk was the privilege 
of bare subsistence. Only among those exempt from the choice between 
wage work and starvation did the social status of women emerge as a challenge 
to self-regard. From its be ginning s a prosperous bourgeoisie of merchants, 
entrepreneurs and their professional attend^ts had conferred on its women¬ 
folk such privileges and restrictions as womenfolk of the rich had enjoyed 
ftom time immemorial. Where idle daughters are a guarantee of noble birth 
or success in the scramble for monetary advantage, women enjoy abundant 
cultural compensations for acquiescence in their social valuation as the 
weaker sex. Costly clothing and rich food, ample personal service and leisure 
for music, li ght readmg or serious study in a society which could offer the 
other sex few gainful opportunities for intellectual or artistic work, are 
amenities not to be lightly esteemed, the more so in a milieu which identifies 
women’s work with menial tasks. The position of woman as the arbiter of the 
arts and thq custodian of culture becomes uncdtain only as the era of 
bourgeois dominance reaches its peak. Technology is now imposing on 
society culture values which bear the indelible stamp of what have hitherto 
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been exclusively male activities; and vast numbers of women in humbler 
walks of life are competing with men for work outside the home. We now 
witness the entirely novel spectacle of woman’s refusal to accept economic and 
political dependence on male head of the household as the price of 
personal comfort. 

WOMEN IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 

The extent of women’s employment depends on the prevailing economic 
system, on the extent to which machinery is employed and on the social 
outlook of the time. In medieval days there was litde capital. Windmills 
and water-wheels drove com mills and fulling mills, but in nearly all other 
employments hand tools were the only aids to labour. The home was therefore 
the centre of most economic activities. Carding, spinning, weaving, baking, 
butter and cheese-making and ale-brewing were household tasks; and in 
all of them women played a predominant part (Fig. 56). The following 
quotation from The Book of Good Husbandry (c. 1500) shows how varied 
was their work: 

“In the begynynge of Marche, or a lyttell afore, is tyme for a wyfe to make 
her garden, and to gette as many good sedes and herbes as she canne, and 
specially suche as be good for the potte, and to eate ... let thy dystaffe be 
alwaye redye for a pastyme, that thou be not ydle. . . . 

“It is convenyente for a housbande to have shepe of his owne, for many 
causes, and than maye his wife have part of the woU, to make her husbande 
and herselfe some clothes. And at the least waye, she may have the lockes of 
the shepe, eyther to make clothes or blankettes and coverlettes, or bothe. 
And if she have no woll of her owne, she maye take woll to spynne of clothe- 
makers, and by that meanes she maye have a convenyent lyvyngc, and many 
tymes to do other warkes. It is a wyves occupation, to wynowe all maner of 
comes, to make malte, to wasshc and wryngc, to make heye, shere come, and 
in tyme of nede to helpe her husbande to fyll the mucke-wayne or doimge- 
carte, dryve the ploughe, to loode hey, come, and suche other. And to go or 
ride to the market, to sel butter, chese, mylke, egges, chekyns, capons, hennes, 
pygges, gese, and all maner of comes. And also to bye all maner of necessarye 
thynges belongynge to houssholde, and to make a trewe rekenynge and a- 
compte to her housbande, what she hath payed.” (Quoted M. Phillips and 
W. S. Tomkinson, English Women in Life and Letters^ Oxford, 1926, 19.) 

All women, however, were not simply unpaid housewives or Jacks-of-all- 
trades. At an early date, large numbers must have been “gainfully employed.” 
The expansion of the market and the growth of capitalism offered profitable 
outlets for their labour. While still continuing to do some household work, 
they could make money by spinning or carding wool for the market. Down to 
the industrial revolution spinning was indeed the great occupation of women. 
In some places they also wove. At the end of the fourteenth century, one- 
fourth of the cloth woven in York was produced by women; and in an Aa 
of 1363 it was stated, 

intent of the King and of his council is that women, that is to say, brewers, 
bakers, carders and spinners, and workers as well of wool as of linen-cloth and 
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of silk, brawdcsters and breakers of wool, and all other that do use and work 
all handiworks, may freely use and work as they have done before this time.” 
(Quoted Lipson, Economic History of Englandy i, 317.) 

There was often hostility when women encroached on men’s work. 
Strongly entrenched in their guilds, men were able to enforce ordinances to 
check female competition which, they argued, was the cause of imemploy- 
ment. At Bristol in 1461, it was complained that weavers employed their 
wives, daughters and maidens, 

“by the which many and divers of the king’s liege people, likely men to do 
the king service in his wars and in the defence of this his land, and sufficiently 
learned in the said craft, goeth vagrant and unoccupied, and may not have 
their labour to living.” (Quoted Lipson i, 317.) 

Sometimes a guild prohibited employment of women, though in general 
widows were permitted to follow their husband’s craft, provided that they 
did not remarry. As late as 1726 the Bakers’ Craft in Aberdeen was gravely 
perturbed by the competition of women who used their own ovens and 
sold the produce themselves. The minute reads, 

“Tha baxter traid taking to their consideration the great loss sustained by 
this traid through several women within this town thus working in their own 
houses plum cake, seid cake, sugar biscuit, and other pastry, and bringing the 
same to the several bakehouses of the freemen of this traid to be by them fired, 
and which pastry they thereafter sell and vend through the town, for remeid 
whereof for the future, the said traid hereby statutes and ordains that no 
freeman of this traid in time coming shall give the use of his oven for firing 
the above pastrie so wrocht as aforesaid being for sale, and that under the 
penalty of ten merks Scots.” (Quoted Bain, Merchant and Craft GuildSy 
1887, 228.) 

In some trades women’s labour was permitted only under the most stringent 
regulations. Witness the case of Rachel Baxter of Aberdeen, admitted to 
the Tailors’ Craft provided 

“that she shall neither take to be prentiss nor employ in any work either 
within or without doors as servants but only women;. . . second, that she 
shall have only the privilege of mantua-making, and no ways make stays, or 
import the same to sell from any other place; . . . and it is hereby declared 
that thir presents to be no precedent to any woman in tyme coming.” (Quoted 
Bain, 267.) 

The general opinion of women in early times was en rapport with the 
teaching of a celibate priesthood, and by the same token not flattering to 
their sex. They were said to be unsteadfast and fickle. ‘‘Excuses are neuer 
further off women than their apron strings,” says one vmter. The following 
questions, taken fmm the pocket-book of one Johannes Gysbom, a priest, 
shows with what distrust the Church viewed women: 
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“Questions for a Woman. 

Haue ye maid youe more gayer in Reyment off Kercheus one your hed, for 
plesur of ye world? 

Haue youe obeyd your husband at alle tymes, os ye are bownd? 

Haue youe weschyd your face with any stylled waters ore oyntementes to 
make youe fayrer in the syght off pepull? 

Haue youe had any envy agayns any womane, that sche has been fayrer than 
youe, or better loved than youe? 

Haue youe bene mystemperyd with ale att any time? 

Haue ye bakbyted or slaunderd any man or woman? 

Haue youe maid any solemne vowe of fast ore pylgrimage? 

Haue youe payd your tythes & offerynges onto the chirche? 

Haue you done your pennans?” 

(Quoted Phillips & Tomkinson, 26.) 

Qiaucer’s Wife of Bath was not so sure that the boot was not on the other 
foot. Indignantly she cried: 

“By god, if wommen hadde writen stories. 

As clerkes han with-inne hir oratories. 

They wolde han writen of men more wikkednesse 
Than all the marke (race) of Adam may redresse.’’ 

In Scotland, the Laws of the Four Burghs (thirteenth century) laid down 
that a burgess whose wife went to law without consent of her husband, 
should not be liable for fine or expense. The course prescribed for him by 
law was that “he shall chastise her as a bairn under age.” 

THE REFORMATION AND WOMEN 

The revolution in social life, in economic organization, in literature and 
in modes of thought which signalizes the transition firom medieval to modem 
times had deep and lasting effects on the position of women m society. 
Enriched by expansion of trade and ever-increasing contacts with foreign 
lands, the middle and upper classes enjoyed a rising standard of living, 
with better houses, elaborate and costly clothes and more varied food. 
In the vigorous and stimulating atmosphere of the time there were greater 
opportunities for reading, for study, for music and general intellectual 
pursuits. On the whole, life for middle- and upper-class people thus took 
on a softer hue. There was increasing humanity and gentility in the more 
spacious and comfortable homes of Tudor days. 

The Reformation had a double effect on the position of women. By 
exalting personality and declaring that what matters most is the individual 
soul, the Protestant Church placed both sexes by implication on an equal 
footing. For women, like men, have souls to save. By proclaiming, as Luther 
did, that marriage and the family are the fotmdations of society, Protestant 
doctrine also emphasized the ^gnity and social importance of women. 
Their prestige was likewise strengthened by Luther’s declaration that the 
dergy have a right to marry; and in 1525 he boldly asserted his right by 
marrying an escaped nun. This view was accepted slowly in England. 
Elizabeth made no secret of her intense dislike of it. 
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On the other hand^ the Reformation was not all gain for women. Its 
leaders showed no inclination to improve women’s social position. John Knox 
described women as “weak, frail, impatient, feeble, inconstant, variable and 
cruel.” The influence of the Puritan and Calvinist factions was more actively 
hostile, A revival of asceticism and distrust of the body, a feature common 
to the teaching of Calvin and Knox, put women in an undesirable hght, 
and though the extremer teachings of Calvinist and Puritan were ephemeral, 
their views coloured the general attitude to the rightful status of women 
till our own century. Another disservice to the cause of women wrought 
by the Reformation was the abolition of the monastic orders. Their passing 
eliminated the only learned profession open to women. Nims had been 
permitted to teach. So a freedom permitted to women in Catholic communities 
was denied to them in Protestant countries. It is true that upper class women 
had opportunities of doing administrative work on their husband’s estates, 
but marriage became the only career open to the middle class woman. 

THE RISE OF CAPITALISM AND WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 

The social and economic life of the mass of women was untouched by 
the currents which agitated European society so violently in the sixteenth 
century. More significant for their status than anything else was the spread 
of capitalism, which subdivided employments, created new industries and 
brought women’s work more and more under the direction of the merchant 
capitalist. Long before the industrial revolution drove work from the home 
to the factory, women’s employment had become extensive. Some work, 
such as sewing, baking and brewing, was part of the housewife’s ordinary 
duties for which she received no monetary reward; but a great deal of her 
labour was reckoned as part of the family employment and payment for it 
was included in the wage received by the head of the family. This was 
specially true of agriculture. On large farms women performed important 
and responsible duties like milking, cheese-making, butter-making, the care 
of poultry. The work was exacting and the hours of labour intolerably long. 
Spare time was usually given to spinning. 

The farmer’s wife who directed the labour of her daughters, as well as 
that of the wives and daughters of the labourers, required business ability 
of no mean order. In some parts of the country, such as the West Riding 
or the Manchester area or the West country, the cottage was often a veritable 
faaory on a small scale with the women and children engaged in picking, 
sorting, carding and spinning wool or cotton, and the husband and grown-up 
sons labouring at the hand loom. Where the capitalist system was well 
established, as in Lancashire or the West Country, there was considerable 
division of labour, each woman’s activity confined to a particular task for a 
piece work wage. 

Wives and daughters of labourers foimd ready employment in domestic 
service and in farm work itself. These “women servants in husbandry” 
were often pauper girls apprenticed to farms by Poor I.aw authorities. A 
Devonshire woman who had been such an apprentice, reported in 1843 to 
a Government Commission, 
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“I used to be employed when I was apprenticed in driving bullocks to field 
and fetching them in againj cleaning out their houses, and bedding them up; 
washing potatoes and boiling them for pigs; milking; in the field leading horses 
or bullocks to plough; maidens would not like that work now. Then I was 
employed in mixing lime to spread, digging potatoes, digging and pulling 
turnips, and anything that came to hand like a boy. I reaped a little, not much; 
loaded pack-horses; went out with horses for furze. I got up at five or six, 
except on market mornings, twice a week, and then at three. I went to bed 
at half-past nine. I worked more in the fields than in the house.” (Quoted 
Ivy Pinchbeck, Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution^ 1930, 17.) 

There were many smaller industries, such as lace-making, needle work of 
all kinds, button-making, hat-making, to name only a few, where women’s 
labour predominated. Yet these do not exhaust the list of women’s employ¬ 
ments. For instance, mining and the metal industries accounted for large 
numbers. For centuries women had been employed in and about mines. 
When mines were shallow and labour requirements large, miners* vidves 
and daughters carried coal up ladders from the face where the menfolk 
were engaged. Expansion of mining and use of power to haul coal to the 
surface locally resulted in abolition of women’s labour, but elsewhere it 
persisted to Victorian times. When the Coal Commission made their inquiry 
in the 1840’s women were commonly employed in coal mines in Scotland 
and in certain parts of England. They worked under the most brutalizing 
conditions. A writer, describing his visit to the Whitehaven mines in 1813, 
tells us that he saw a horse drawing a long line of baskets, 

“driven by a young girl, covered with filth, debased and profligate, and uttering 
some low obscenity as she passed us. We were frequently interrupted in oxir march 
by the horses proceeding in this manner with their cargoes to the shaft, and 
always driven by girls, all of the same description, ragged and beastly in their 
appearance, and with a shameless indecency in their behaviour, which, awe¬ 
struck as one was by the gloom and loneliness aroimd one, had something 
quite frightful in it, and gave the place the character of a hell. All the people 
whom we met with, were distinguished by an extraordinary wretchedness; 
immoderate labour and a noxious atmosphere had marked their coimtenances 
with the signs of disease and decay.” (Quoted Pinchbeck, 243.) 

Miss Pinchbeck points out that this pit was not a small, uneconomic 
concern. It was a large undertaking employing 600 people and more than 
100 horses. So disgusting were the revelations made by the Government 
Commission, that Parliament immediately passed the first Mines Act (1842), 
prohibiting the employment of women under ground. Female labour was 
also foimd at ironstone, copper and lead mines. Even at the furnaces and 
forges they could be seen sorting ore or working the blast. In and aroimd 
Birmingham the making of buttons, buckles, bolts, pins, nails and innumerable 
other metal articles was mainly carried on by women and children. In 
their homes or little workshops they worked up materials supplied by 
merchants to whom they returned the finished goods. Sometimes married 
women continued to labour at their old occupations. 

Women were also found in countless other crafts and businesses, in 
jewellery, in millinery, in hairdressing, in fan-making, in retail trade. Since 
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tJie business unit was usually sntall, women frequently helped their husbands. 
Often on the death of her husband, the woman carried on the business with 
the aid of skilled men. Thus the following advertisement appears in the 
Newcastle Courant of February 13, 1779: 

“M. Hawthorn, Widow of the late John Hawthorn, Watchmaker of this town, 
tenders her grateful thanks to the friends of her late husband; and begs to 
acquaint them and the public, that she will carry on the said Business (having 
engaged able workmen therein); she hopes for the continuance of their favours, 
which she will at all time studiously endeavour to merit. 

“Jewellery, Trinkets, Watches, Music and Musical Instruments.” (Quoted 
Pinchbeck, 285.) 

THE LEISURED LADY 

The growth of capitalism vastly increased opportunities for women’s 
employment, and brought larger and larger numbers of them under the 
influence of the market and of the merchant employer, now the key man 
of the new social order. It had another effect of a different sort. It created 
a more comfortable way of living for the middle and upper classes. More 
spacious houses, greater variety and delicacy of food and clothes, the insti¬ 
tution of tea and coffee drinking, conspired together to encourage ostentatious 
social intercourse, snobbery and “emulation.” 

A cardinal tenet of Puritanism, when Puritanism was the creed of the 
middle class, was the identification of success in business with personal 
righteousness. Such a belief encouraged ostentation. The successful business 
man delighted to demonstrate his success to the world by showing off his 
wife and daughters expensively clad, living a life of ease and elegance. This 
taste was in evidence before 1700; and it was widely held in the eighteenth 
century. Women gladly handed over their infants to wet nurses and their 
children to boarding schools that they themselves might enjoy their leisure 
to the full. Their esteem in society was proportional to the leisure they 
enjoyed. There were now stately houses in London. There- were visits to 
Bath, to Tunbridge Wells or other fashionable resort where ladies went to 
take the waters, to drink coffee, to play cards and to talk scandal. 

The author of The Town Ladies^ Catechism satirises the social ideal of 
Queen Anne’s day: 

“How do you employ your time now?” asks the questioner. 

The Lady replies: “I lie in bed till noon, dress all the afternoon, dine in 
the evening and play at cards till midnight.” 

“How do you spend the Sabbath?” 

“In chit chat.” 

“What do you talk of?” 

“New feshions and new plays.” 

“Pray, Madam, what books do you read?” 

“I read lewd plays and winning romances.” 

“Who is it you love?” 

“Myself.” 

“WhatI nobody else?” 

“My page, my monkey and my lap dog.” 


L 
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While working-class women toiled in the fields or in the dairy or worked 
their fingers to the bone in workshop or mine, middle- and upper-class women 
lived in idleness and luxury. The view that women and children should work 
to maintain themselves was assiduously preached to the “lower orders.” 
Pauper children were packed into workhouses or boarded out as apprentices 
to labour night and morning. Defoe waxed eloquent on the nimbleness of 
children’s fingers. He writes of Halifax: “hardly anything above four years 
old but its hands sufficient to support itself.” Middle- and upper-class women 
were now the drones of society. The new fashion was to despise work, to 
glorify idleness as the highest form of gentility, and to exalt personal ostenta¬ 
tion. The culture of the eighteenth century was a pecuniary culture. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND WOMEN 

The agrarian and industrial revolutions of the time profoundly affected 
the scope of women’s employment. For some the changes meant more 
leisure, more independence and more freedom, for others privation, toil in 
the factories or sweated conditions in the old domestic trades. The wife of 
the large farmer now employed more servants, and was thus able to confine 
her activity to direction and management rather than to actual labour in 
the dairy or the fields. As she ceased to work in the old way, she felt that 
she was nearer to the stature of a “lady.” Her gentility was associated with 
her leisure. Accordingly, she tended to adopt the outlook of her social 
superiors. The situation of the wife of the small farmer or cottager was 
far otherwise. She found herself in straitened circumstances. Her husband, 
perhaps unable to make good a legal claim to his holding or perhaps the 
recipient of a worthless allotment, had now to become a farm labourer; 
and the loss of common rights deprived his wife of an important source 
of income. With the loss of her independence, she had to take odd jobs 
about the farm, as a domestic servant or as an extra hand at harvest time 
and other busy season; and if her own lot was hard that of the widow or 
single woman was worse. The enclosure of the common lands destroyed 
all hope of independence for such. There was only the parish, except 
for those who were willing to move to an industrial area where they could 
take work in a factory. 

The position of country women was aggravated by introduction of 
machinery, which destroyed some of their minor employments and led to 
overcrowding in others. The gravity of the situation variM from district to 
district, and it affeaed married and single women unequally. The first 
major industry to come under the domination of power-production was 
cotton spinning. There was a time lag between the first impact of the new 
technique on the cottage and the employment of women in cotton mills. 
Meantime there was imemployment and family incomes were sorely depleted. 
Those who suffered most were women too old for factory work. They had 
nothing to take the place of the spinning wheel. In t±ie woollen industry, 
the immediate effeas of the introduction of machinery were not so catastro¬ 
phic, but they were none the less severe. There was h^dly a cottage or farm 
house that did not suffer reduction of its income as power machinery dis- 
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placed spinning wheels. Those unable or unwilling to enter the factories 
crowded into the remaining domestic employment, depressing wages and 
increasing the agony of the sweated home worker. 

The appalling conditions prevailing amongst lace-makers, glovers, dress¬ 
makers, milliners and numerous other domestic emplo 3 nnents was revealed 
by the Commission on the Employment of Women and Children in 1843. 
^Tn some of what are considered the best regulated establishments during 
the fashionable season, occupying about four months of the year, the regular 
hours of work are fifteen,” they report. *‘In many establishments the hours 
of work during the season are unlimited . .. very frequently they work all 
night.” The workers naturally suffered grievous physical deterioration. 
Tuberculosis and malnutrition with its dire consequences were widespread. 
‘‘These conditions,” the Commission continues, “are worse than in the 
worst conduaed factories... . There is no ventilation by day or night, 
and the work-girk are crowded one upon another in dark rooms” (Fig. 57). 

However, there is another side to the spread of industrialism. The factory, 
as a place for employment, had real advantages over the home. Unlike the 
small cramped quarters of most cottages which had little enough room for 
ordinary household tasks let alone domestic employment, it was designed 
for work. It is true that the factories were wretched places, ill-ventilated 
and ill-planned, that hours were long and that employment was directed 
by harsh and often brutal overseers; but when the worst evils of the system 
had been remedied, the factory proved incomparably better suited for 
wage-earning employment than the home as it then was. By removal of 
handicrafts from the home, family conditions were often, and sometimes 
vastly, improved. 

“Now that the home was no longer a workshop,” says Miss Pinchbeck, 
“many women were able, for the first time in the history of the industrial 
classes, to devote their energies to the business of home making and the care 
of their children, who stood to benefit greatly by the changed home conditions.” 

In the second place, the factory operatives, even though hard worked and 
underpaid, had opportunities of sharpening their wits, of discussing matters 
of common interest and of leading a varied and sometimes interesting life 
denied to domestic workers who lived in isolation in their wretched homes. 
By taking employment in a factory, women—and most were young women— 
gained some degree of independence. They now received a wage direct. 
Formerly their earnings had been part of the family wage. Small as the wage 
of a factory employee was, it was usually higher than that obtainable in 
domestic employment or farm work. So women were now able to live better 
and dress better. Some people, like Gaskell {Manufactwririg Population of 
England^ 1835), regretted this as “another evil of the facto^ system”; but 
the more discerning realized the gain of personal and economic independence 
for the young unmarried woman. In 1840 a Government commissioner 
recorded: 

‘‘One of the greatest advantages resulting from the progress of manufecturing 
industry, and from severe manual labour being superseded by machinery, is 
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its tendency to raise the condition of women. Education only is wanting to 
place the women of Lancashire higher in the social scale than in any other 
part of the world. The great drawback to female happiness among the middle 
and working class, is, their complete dependence and almost helplessness in 
securing the means of subsistence. The want of other employment than the 
needle cheapens their labour, in ordinary cases, until it is almost valueless.” 
(Quoted Pinchbeck, 313.) 


Some Victorians deplored the employment of women. They asserted 
that it destroyed the home and displaced men. Where the faaory operatives 
were married women, the home did suffer; and if there were young children 
the effects were doubtless disastrous; but most female hands were between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. The paid work on which they were now 
engaged was work which, under different conditions, had for long been 
done in the home itself. The variety of occupations followed by women in 
England is shown in the Census Return of 1841. Some were in faaory 
industries such as cotton manufacture, others in domestic industries such 
as dressmaking. The largest group was domestic service with 712,493 
people employed. Next came cotton manufacture with 115,425, dress- 
matog and millinery with 89,079, laundry work with 45,019, agriculture 
with 50,654, and teaching with 29,253. 

While the industrial revolution transformed the scope of employment 
for working women, it presented middle and upper class women with greater 
leisure and a higher standard of living. Cheap labour provided them with an 
abimdant supply of domestic servants. They were more free from household 
drudgery, and many traditional household tasks were now transferred to 
industrial establishments. The freedom thus gained increased leisure. For 
there was a social taboo against the gainful employment of the middle class 
woman. A real lady kept her hands imsoiled; and if she wished to fill in 
her time with serious pursuits, there was always philanthropic work. Marriage 
was her vocation; and every young girl of the more prosperous classes was 
drilled in the arts of husband-hxmting. For this her attractions were enhanced 
by learning the piano or painting or some sort of fancy work with no utili¬ 
tarian objea. "When led to the altar she willingly gave up her freedom to 
think, to aa or to own property. The husband was the unquestioned head 
of the family. Ignorant of worldly affairs, without sex instruction, with no 
interests beyond the care of her children, the Viaorian mother was the 
slave of her husband. 

When child-bearing had reduced her physical strength and sheer ennui 
had destroyed her mental capacity, she took refuge in petty invalidism, 
attracting a sympathetic attention compatible with her unrelinquished 
gentility. Through prosperity or adversity, happiness or miseiy, she remained 
a model of propriety. Her home, her property and even her children belonged 
completely to the husband who could do as he wished with them. The only 
hope of employment for the widow without means was in the wretchedly 
over-crowded and sweated dressmaking and millinery trades. There she 
could ply needle and thread without loss of gentili^. For those who failed 
in the marriage market the same dreary prospea was open. Alternatively, 
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they might become governesses, a trade which called for no special qualifica¬ 
tions. The mere fact that it was esteemed as such compensated sufficiently 
for the miserably low monetary recompense it offered (Fig. 58). 

THE CHALLENGE 

To a world in which middle- and upper-class women were drones, excluded 
like their working-class sisters from the vote, scarcely less educated than 
they and, if married, with no legal rights of personal property, came the 
challenge of the French Revolution, and with it of Maiy WoUstonecraft’s 
The Rights of Women (1792). A few voices had already been raised on behalf 
of women. As early as 1694, Mary Astell had criticized the accepted view 
of women’s place in society, had deplored the shallow education of her sex, 
and proposed a college for the higher education of women. Her lead was 
followed by “the blue stockings” of the next century, when Fanny Burney 
established the right of women to write as well as to read. Such women 
were not revolutionaries; but Mary Wollstonecraft sounded a note of revolt. 

From over the Channel the doctrine of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
swept away cherished social beliefs like a gale, proclaiming new hope for the 
downtrodden. “Bliss was it in that dawn to be aUve, but to be young was 
very heaven.” So wrote Wordsworth. Shelley, Godwin, Thomas Paine, and 
many others were carried away with enthusiasm; and though enthusiasm 
turned to disappointment, and sympathy to hatred, after the first flush of 
excitement, the doctrines of the French Revolution left an indelible mark 
on social thought. They reinforced the humanitarian movement which had 
been growing in breadth and influence in the course of the century. They 
conferred dignity on the individual and a higher value on human life. In¬ 
escapably, therefore, current views concerning the position of women were 
influenced by the general upsurging of enlightenment and humanity. In 
this atmosphere Mary Wollstonecraft published her Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, It appeared in 1792, having little influence at the time. 
In the ensuing century it became the bible of the women’s movement. 
In her own words her Aeme was: 

“It is time to effect a revolution in female manners, time to restore to them 
their lost dignity—and to make them, as part of the human species, labour 
by reforming themselves to reform the world.” 

Mary Wollstonecraft vigorously condemned the emphasis then placed on 
the sexual function of women, as degrading to her sex and encouraging a 
low standard of sexual morals. She claimed on their behalf unrealized 
capacities which should be drawn forth by education; and argued that 
women’s independence and dignity would increase if they were permitted 
to earn a living, as did working women. Thus her message was for the 
woman of the middle and upper class, those reared to despise work, regarded 
by men as fragile, virtuous creatures, incapable of withstanding the buffets 
of every-day life, and endowed with the function of pleasing their menfolk 
by dress, manners and sexual compliance. Mary Wollstonecraft poured 
scorn on this conception of womanhood. “How many women thus I” she cries, 
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“waste life away^ the prey of discontent, who might have practised as physicians, 
regulated a farm, managed a shop, and stood erect, supported by their own 
industry, instead of hanging their heads surcharged with the dew of sensibility. 
. .. How much more respectable is the woman who earns her own bread by 
fulfilling any duty than the most accomplished beauty.” 

When die book appeared reaction against the French Revolution was in 
full swing. More anxious to conserve life as it was and to protect it from the 
subversive doctrines of France, women of the prosperous class to which 
she addressed her appeal either ignored it altogether or condemned it out¬ 
right; but few decades were to go by before women of the wealthy classes 
became militant in the demand for legal rights of property. 

WOMEN, 2V1ARRIAGE AND PROPERTY 

When Victoria came to the throne a married woman could own no property. 
All that she possessed at marriage and all that came to her thereafter became 
part of her husband’s estate. Her earnings as weU as her person belonged 
to her husband. Home and children could be disposed of as he wished. 
However tyrannical the husband might be, however intolerable the union, 
there was no escape for the woman herself. Until 1857 divorce could be 
obtained only by special Act of Parliament. By the Marriage and Divorce 
Act of that year any man might divorce his wife for adultery, but a woman 
could not obtain divorce unless she could also furnish evidence of cruelty 
or desertion. 

Such complete dependence of the woman on her father or husband was 
based on a centuries-old tradition, enforced by theological sanction, and it 
commended itself to the new middle class of industrialists for reasons 
sufficiently discussed. At a time when profits were easy to earn and acquired 
wealth was the measure of respectability, the middle-class husband basked 
in his dignity as protector and provider of his household. It was a guarantee 
of his own respectability that his women folk could stay at home without 
the need to engage in gainful occupations. As compared with the previous 
century there was, in fact, a deterioration of the status of middle class 
woma^ood during the Victorian era. It was natural that individual women 
of spirit and charaaer should revolt against these restrictions; but the 
revolt was usually personal. Florence Nightingale was one of them. Bom in 
1820 and brought up in a typically prosperous middle-class family, she refused 
to conform to the prescribed routine of company and visits, and to the 
small talk of the drawing-room. “What in the world and what have I done 
this last fortnight,” she wrote in her diary in 1846: 

“I have read the Daughter at Home to father, and two chapters of Mackintosh^ 
a volume of Sybil to Mama. Leamt seven tunes by heart, written various 
letters. Ridden with Papa. Paid eight visits. Done Company. And that is all. 

. . . O weary days, O evenings that seem never to end! For how many years 
I have watted that drawing-room clock and thought it would never reach 
ten! And for twenty or thirty years more to do thus!” (Quoted Ray Strachey, 
The Cause^ 1028, 22.) 
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Her reaction, like that of many of her sex at this time, did not extend 
far beyond the range of her own inclinations. Florence Nightingale was no 
propagandist. She was, as she herself tells us, “brutally indifferent to the 
rights and wrongs of my sex.” What she wanted above all else was to do 
something useful; and in spite of her indifference to the cause of women 
in general, she advanced it notably. In taking up nursing, then at such a 
low ebb, staffed as it was by imskilled and often drunken and disreputable 
women, she challenged the Victorian conception of woman’s place m a 
male world and laid the foundations of a real profession of nursing (Fig. 59). 

The first notable victory for women’s rights was the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1870. In the eyes of the law, as we have seen, a married 
woman could not hitherto o\>m property. She could not claim the right to 
spend an income even if she earned it herself. If a married woman did in fact 
work to support a husbahdt and a family, her earnings legally belonged to her 
spouse. Such a position was intolerable and was bitterly resented by many 
progressive people. For many years there was agitation to remedy this state 
of aflFairs. Barbara Leigh Smith and John Stuart Mill played a leading role. 
Mill practised what he preached. When he married Harriet Taylor in 1851, 
he drew up and signed a statement formally repudiating all rights over his 
wife’s life and property. “The whole character of the marriage relation,” 
he wrote, 

“as constituted by law being such as both she and I entirely and conscientiously 
disapprove, for this among other reasons, that it confers upon one of the 
parties to the contract, legal power and control over the person, property, 
and freedom of action of the other party, independent of her own wishes and 
will; I, having no means of legally divesting myself of these odious powers . . . 
feel it my duty to put on record a formal protest against the existing law of 
marriage, in so far as conferring such powers; and a solemn promise never in 
any case or under any circumstances to use them.” 

Barbara Leigh Smith was a woman of wealth. Her Brief Summary in 
Plain Language of the Most Important Laws Concerning Women had a wide 
sale and secured many recruits for the movement. In 1857 a Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons. Opposition was bitter. The BiU, it was argued, 
would destroy the home and “turn women into loathsome, self-assertive 
creatures no one could live with.” At the same time another measure, the 
Marriage and Divorce Bill^ was brought in. When it passed to the Statute 
Book, it conferred on divorced women the right to resume possession of 
their property. It thus removed a minor anomaly which could be cited as 
an argument for more drastic reform. “If injured women were protected, 
what did uninjured wives want with their property? It was a useless and 
unnecessary fuss over nothing.” So it was argued and so nothing was done. 
But the movement never died down. 

Not until 1870 did a comprehensive bill again come up for consideration. 
WTien it reached the Lords it was so severely amended that it was the mere 
shadow of the original measure on its return to the Commons. Even so, 
the truncated Bill which became law was regarded as somewhat of a triumph. 
The Act stated that a woman might keep possession of what she earned, 
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but all real property and any personal property in excess of £200 was to 
belong to her husband. It was the thin end of a wedge. The Act of 1870 
was amended in 1882, when women gained full ownership of all property 
belonging to them at marriage or coming to them thereafter. The abolition 
of a husband’s rights over his wife’s property is a milestone in the legal 
relations of the sexes; but there are still unresolved anomalies. To-day it is 
the husband who is most in need of legal protection. For he is still under 
legal obligation to support his wife, provide her with a home, pay her debts 
and income tax. If she is fined for negligent driving or if she libels a neighbour, 
he must foot the bill. Only in one respect is the law still loaded in favour 
of the male and it concerns only a negligible minority. With respect to the 
disposition of landed property, the heir is the eldest son even though he 
has older sisters; but the Administration of Estates Act of 1925 declared 
that the rights of husband and wife are equal with respect to an intestate’s 
other property. 

Another long fight which did not end till our own generation in victory 
for women was over the custody of children. Agitation began a little more 
than a hundred years ago when Caroline Norton, a London society hostess, 
discovered that she had absolutely no right at law over her children. Separated 
from her husband, she was penniless. To make matters worse, she found 
she had no legal status as a mother. In fact, she had not even the right to 
see her children. She reveals that on one occasion she succeeded in meeting 
them by stealth as they walked in St. James’s Park. Coming to hear of this, 
her husband packed the children off to Scotland, and refused to divulge 
their whereabouts to the unhappy mother. Thus shocked and disgusted by 
other revelations of legal injustice suffered by women, she determined to 
set out to agitate for redress, and in 1837 published a pamphlet entitled. 
The Natural Claim of a Mother to the Custody of Her Child as Affected by 
the Common Law Right of the Father, Illustrated by Cases of Peculiar Hardship, 
This brochure aroused widespread interest. It attraaed the attention of 
one Talfourd, a young lawyer and M.P., whose own experiences of the 
law had prompted him to attempt the presentation of an Infants Custody Bill 
to the House of Commons. In association with Mrs. Norton, Talfourd 
prepared the Bill which he himself introduced into the House. After much 
amendment it passed the Lords and reached the Statute Book—“a timid 
and hesitating measure, judged by modem standards, but nevertheless an 
immense and startling innovation,” says Ray Strachey. The Act allowed 
mothers against whom adultery was not proved to have custody of their 
children under seven with right of access to older ones at stated times. 
Froi^^such small beginnings ±e law has gradually changed in favour of 
wonden until they secured the same rights as men by the Infants* Custody Act 
ofi925. 


WOMEN AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

The fight for political rights is a most spectacular phase of the history 
of the women’s movement. The initial impulse came less from middle-class 
than from working-class women. When William Cobbett set out to capture 
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the support of working people, at the close of the Napoleonic War, women 
were conspicuous in radical reunions, especially in the factory towns. At 
Blackburn there was already a Female Reform Society amongst cotton 
spinners in 1817. The masculine leaders of the reform movement did not 
explicitly advocate female suffrage, for which there was as yet no wide 
popular demand; but the movement itself became the focus for a new 
participation of women in political discussion and organization. 

CarrfuUy guarded from the bustle of everyday life and living in an 
atmosphere regulated by stem social conventions, Victorian women of the 
middle class were slow to take an active interest in politics. It was in accord¬ 
ance with popular opinion that government was a man’s business. When 
four women delegates arrived from America at the Anti-Slavery Convention 
held in London in 1846, the Convention was shocked. Their presence was 
declared to be “subversive of the principle and tradition of the country 
and contrary to the word of God.” Such a view was not en rapport with the 
pioneer tradition of their own continent. In 1848 a Women’s Rights Con¬ 
vention was held at Seneca Fails in the State of New York and was the first 
of a succession in other states. They issued a Woman’s Declaration of 
Independence setting forth the principles of liberty and equality, and they 
presented a Bill of Indictment against men who had monopolized employ¬ 
ment, excluded women from higher education, and deprived them of the 
rights of property and freedom on marriage. American women corporately 
claimed political, economic and intellectual equality with men. 

At home the issue was raised in the Westminster Review in 1851, when 
Harriet Taylor, wife of John Stuart Mill, wrote an article advocating woman 
suffrage. About the same time, the Sheffield Female Political Association, 
which had come into prominence during the Chartist Movement, passed a 
resolution in the same sense. On the death of his wife. Mill threw his weight 
on the side of the reformers. Meantime a group of middle-class women, 
regarding the struggle for social reform without die vote as a hopeless one, 
had begim to agitate for political enfranchisement. When Mill stood as 
Parliamentary candidate for Westminster in 1865, he made women’s suffrage 
the main plank in his programme. He was supported wholeheartedly by 
women who drove through London displaying placards in his favour. When 
the Reform Bill was under consideration in May 1867 Mill, now an M.P., 
moved for the inclusion of women in the franchise. Seventy-three members 
supported him. From this point the woman’s vote became a live political 
issue. Three years later a Suffrage Bill drawn up by Dr. Pankhurst was 
quashed in committee by Gladstone. 

Meantime the London Society for obtaining Political Rights for Women 
was busy forming committees in Manchester, Edinburgh, Birmingham and 
Bristol. Though the final goal was not reached for another fifty years, there 
were minor victories at the start. In 1869 women obtained &e municipal 
franchise. In the following year Forster’s Education Act gave them the right 
to vote and to sit on School Boards. In 1875 an Act enabling women to be 
Poor Law Guardians was passed; and in 1888 thfey were included with 
men in the electorate of the newly-established county councils. A year later 
two women were elected to the London County Coimdl; but the Act which 
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had sanctioned the voting of women ratepayers had said nothing about their 
eligibility for election. The case went to court. After endless delays and 
appeals, the case went against them. Thereafter Bills were introduced to 
regularize the position, but it was not until 1907 that the Qualificatton of 
Women Act made them eligible for county and borough councils and for 
the ofiSces of chairman and mayor. Parliamentary franchise was still denied 
women. The Reform Aa of 1884 which had extended the franchise to the 
rural working dass excluded women on the ground that they “would over¬ 
weight the ship.” Such was Gladstone’s verdict. He “feared voting would 
trespass upon their delicacy, their purity, their refinement, the elevation 
of their whole nature.” Australia and New Zealand thought otherwise. In 
the next dccade^diey^adopted universal suffrage. 

Thus progress was steady, if slow. The political movement at home 
gathered strength. By the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884 working-class men 
had been enfranchised; and this stimulated their womenfolk to greater 
endeavours. At the turn of the century the manufacturing population was 
showing keen interest in the movement. In 1903 the Women’s Social and 
Political Union was founded in Manchester by Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
mother of Christabel and widow of Dr. Pankhurst who had helped to found 
the Independent Labour Party in Manchester. Keir Hardie, founder of the 
national Independent Labour Party, assisted them at every turn and gave 
them his ungrudging support. Under the leadership of ^s. Pankhurst, 
Christabel an4 Sylvia Pankhurst, together with Mr. and Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence, the W.S.P.U. went from strength to strength. Disappointed and 
bitter at Parliament’s long delay in conceding their reasonable demands, the 
W.S.P.U. turned to direct action. The suffragettes, as they were called, 
in contradistinction to the more moderate suffrragists who were led by Mrs. 
Fawcett in the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, threw dis¬ 
cretion to the winds, believing that this was the only way to attract public 
attention and force the issue in their favour. Politied meetings were inter¬ 
rupted with cries of Votes for Women, technical offences were committed 
to secure imprisonment and martyrdom, letter boxes, and even houses, 
were set on fire. Downing Street was invaded by women who chained 
themselves to the railings, policemen were assaulted, pictures in public 
galleries were slashed and in countless other ways the suffragettes attracted 
attention to their claims. (See The Suffragette Movement by E. Sylvia 
Pankhurst, 1931.) 

From 1906 to the first general election of 1910 the of the suffragettes 
increased, being directed against the Liberal Party which had so frequently 
broken its word. A new phase began in June 1909* An imprisoned suffragette 
went on hunger strike and was released. An act so spectacular ‘was bound 
to be copied. The Government retaliated with forcible feeding. The militants 
resorted to destruction of property, and when a truce was called in 1910 
the movement had assumed a menacing aspect. After the general election 
efforts were made to secure a measure agreeable to all sections of the move¬ 
ment, but this proved to be impossible. The Bill presented was a very 
conservative measure which did not get beyond its second reading. A fresh 
outburst of militancy followed. In 1911 it appeared that the Liberals were 
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at last about to, do something. A Reform Bill was introduced in the following 
year. Though drafted for men only it was assumed that women could be 
included by amendment at committee stage. When the House went into 
committee in January 1913, the Speaker ruled the feminist amendment 
out of order. 

Interminable delays exasperated die suffragettes. Encouraged by Christabel 
Pankhurst, a more violent form of militancy gained ground. Disgusted 
with the new tactics, a moderate faction, including Mr. and Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrencc, withdrew from the Union. Christabel went to Paris from whence 
she conducted the campaign. Suffragettes were thrown into prison, forcibly 
fed and released. In 1913 the Government passed the Cat and Mouse Act 
which gave the Home Secretary power to release a hunger striker, who 
might otherwise die in prison, and then rearrest her at will. Meantime 
the extreme measures of the suffiragettes were causing more and more dis¬ 
affection in the ranks of the movement. The more sober elements joined 
the constitutional suffrage societies which had been united in the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies. 

Then came the war in 1914 and a truce to all domestic disputes. Middle- 
class women, from whom the chief suffrage leaders were drawn, seized 
their opportunity to throw off restraints of a respectability which they could 
now relinquish with patriotic relish. They invaded office, factory and farm 
to help in the national effort, many of them surprised to fed that they were 
capable of work. What had previously been beneath their dignity was now 
an exalted duty; and having shown Aemselves to be capable of service to 
the State they could no longer be excluded from a share in its government. 
Only a reactionary minority still protested when the Representation of the 
People Act of 1918 enfranchised all women over thirty years. Complete 
equality with men did not come for another ten years. Meantime women 
could be elected to the House of Commons under the Parliament (Qualifica- 
tion of Powers) Act. In 1919 the first woman took her seat in the House of 
Commons.* She was Viscoxmtess Astor, conservative member for the Sutton 
Division of Plymouth. In the same year the Sex Disqualification {Removed) 
Act declared t^t no woman should be disqualified by sex or marriage from 
the exercise of any public function. 

WOMEN AND EDUCATION 

Though Mary Astell had proposed the establishment of a woman’s college 
as early as 1694, almost 150 years elapsed before anything really effective 
was done about the higher education of women. The social atmosphere of 
English middle- and upper-class life in the eighteenth century did not en¬ 
courage education. An age which was content with fine clothes, polished 
maimers, card-playing and idling was not likely to attach much importance 
to the training of the mind. ^'We are taught to place all<our art in adorning 
our outward forms,” said Lady Mary Wortley Montagu at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, 

* Coimtess MarJdevicz was elected in 1918, but had vowed not to take her scat, In 
any case she was behind prison bars. 
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‘‘and permitted without reproach to carry that custom even to extravagance 
while our minds are entirely neglected, and by disuse of reflections, filled 
with nothing but the trifling objects our eyes are daily entertained with/’ 

Since marriage was regarded as the only desirable vocation for women, 
anything unconnected with it was regarded as unnecessary and unladylike. 
Had training for marriage been really effective there would have been some 
unilateral plausibility for the prevailing view; the only training available 
for women was training for husband-himting. As one headmistress expressed 
it, girls were not “trained to be wives; only to get husbands.” Writing in 
1810, Sydney Smith declared: 

“The system of female education, as it now stands, aims only at embellishing 
a few years of life, which are in themselves so full of grace and happiness, 
that they hardly want it, and then leaves the rest of existence a miserable 
prey to idle insignificance . . . the error is ... to insist upon it that every 
woman is to sing, and draw, and dance, with nature or against nature, to bend 
her apprenticeship to some accomplishment, and if she cannot succeed in 
oils or water colours, to prefer gilding, varnishing, burnishing, box-making, 
to real and solid improvement in taste, knowledge, and understanding.” 

The immediate result of the industrial revolution was to check educational 
progress. Working people crowded into industrial towns to spend their 
waking hours in mill or factory, while middle-class women devoted themselves 
to acquiring the social accomplishments expected of them. In the long run 
the deep social and economic changes brought about by mechanization 
had a reverse effect. They created a demand for an education open to all. The 
movement for the reform of women’s education received a stimulus from 
Charles Kingsley, the author, and Maurice, a Cambridge professor, both 
leaders of the (iristian Socialist movement. Kingsley and Maurice were 
sincerely shocked by the sweated conditions of employment among many 
classes of domestic workers, and started co-operative workshops in the 
belief that a new form of economic organization would improve their lot. 

The standard of life among governesses was at this time little better than 
that of tailoresses and seamstresses. A common salary was £25 a year, and on 
that they were expected to dress “like a lady” and make provision for sickness 
and old age. The profession, if one may so call it, was overcrowded because 
regarded as the only one open to females “of gentle birth” and the last 
hope of impoverished spinsters. In 1841 a Governesses’ Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution was founded “to afford assistance privately and delicately to ladies 
in temporary distress.” The demands on the Institution revealed unrealized 
depths of misery and poverty. The influence of his sister, herself a governess 
and voluntary worker in the Institution, aroused the interest of Frederick 
Maurice in their plight. Believing that the only hope was to improve the 
standards of the profession, Maurice and his friends enlisted the goodwill 
of a committee of professors of King’s College, London, to issue certificates 
of fitness to governesses. With the assistance of Charles Kingsley a series 
of “Lectures to Ladies” started in 1847. About the same time a Miss Murray, 
one of the Queen’s Ladies in Waiting, was planning along the same lines, 
and both schemes were united in the Governesses’ Benevolent Association. 
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The kcturcs proved to be highly successful and soon developed into a 
regular institution. Thus it was that Queen’s College for Women came into 
existence in 1848. Two of its first students—^Miss Beale and Miss Buss— 
became pioneers in women’s education, the former at Cheltenham and the 
latter at the North London Collegiate School for Ladies (Figs. 60 and 61). 

Meantime women were hammering at the doors of the universities. In 
1866 Cambridge permitted them to sit the Local Examinations, an innovation 
regarded by many as detrimental to a woman’s character. One headmistress 
declared “that it would foster the spirit of confidence and independence 
which is too common amongst girls of the present day.” Fortunately 
others thought differently. The admission of women to university examination 
was a first step to storming the citadel itself. Bedford College for Women, 
founded twenty years earlier, had already become a centre of higher education 
for women in London. Now women approached the ancient universities, 
first for extension lectures, and then for lectures within the universities 
themselves. Foremost among pioneers of higher education for women was 
Emily Davies. Having failed to secure the opening of London University 
to women, she proceeded to plan a separate college for them, independent 
and academic, but associated for teaching and examinations with one of the 
existing men’s universities. As early as 1866 she was discussing this plan 
with some of her friends. Her idea was to get together “a large general 
committee of distinguished people to guarantee our sanity and an executive 
to do the work,” she writes; 

“If we can get Lord Lyttelton, who has the reputation of being rather 
High Church, to be our Chairman, and Lady Goldsmid to be the treasurer, I 
think the comprehensiveness of the scheme will be pretty well guaranteed.” 

Inevitably progress was slow. “We had an exciting debate over the College 
project,” she writes: 

“Lady Goldsmid, who could not come, wrote to say that she could not 
make up her mind to take any part at present. She thought we had better 
wait till the ferment about the franchise is over. Mr. Gurney sent word that 
he covdd not give his adhesion till he knew more about the domestic arrange¬ 
ments and how the young ladies were to be looked after. Mr. Hastings said he 
would do anything he could for us, and then went away. (He had an engage¬ 
ment.) . . . Aiiss Bostock opposed, Mrs. Wedgwood hesitated, Mr. Tomkinson 
and Mr. Clay were very strongly in favour. Mrs. Wedgwood asked whether 
we thought yoimg women would like to go from home to College, and then 
our side had to admit that the weak point of our scheme was that the girls 
would want to come and would hate to go home.” 

Though Emily Davies had planned to raise £30,000, only £2,000 had been 
colleaed by the summer of 1867; but by this time she had got together a 
carefully sdeaed general committee. So plans went ahead. Meantime a 
rather different plan for the provision of university education for women 
was maturing in the north of England, under the leadership of Miss Anne 
Jemima Gough, also prominent as a pioneer in the movement for the Higher 
Education for Womem Her aim was to provide university extension lectures 
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for women, given by university lecturers in neighbouring towns. An organi¬ 
zation called the North of England Council was formed, with Miss Clough 
as secretary and Mrs. Butler, wife of the Principal of the Liverpool College, 
as president. In October 1867 James Stuart, a young Cambridge don, 
agreed to come north and lecture on astronomy. Members of the Council 
anxiously went about persuading and cajoling schoolmistresses and others 
to attend. They need not have been so anxious. When the course started 
the lecture rooms were crowded with earnest and diligent students. Stuart 
had proposed setting aside time for questions, but it was regarded as im¬ 
proper for young ladies to ask questions of a young man. Accordingly he 
arranged to have his questions printed and to ask for written answers. As 
he put it in his Reminiscences^ this forestalled “all the dangers attaching to 
personal intercourse.” To his surprise Stuart was snowed under with queries. 

Miss Davies’s plan was different. It was none otlier than the establishment 
of a women’s college at Cambridge. The lecturers would come from there 
and in all probability the examiners. In the fullness of time degrees from 
the same university would also be forthcoming. In 1869 she persuaded her 
committee to take a house at Hitchin, near enough and yet at a safe distance 
from the sacred city. With some trepidation she began to select her students. 
Twenty-one candidates presented themselves for the entrance examination, 
sixteen passed, and six, the maximum number for whom there was accom¬ 
modation, were actually admitted, when the great enterprise started in 
October 1869. The pioneers took up residence. Cramped quarters and the 
inconvenience of being so far removed from Cambridge led, four years later, 
to the transference of “the college” to Girton, two miles from Cambridge— 
a distance sufficient “to give the necessary feeling of safety to parents.” 

While Girton was finding its feet and extension lectures were going from 
strength to strength in Liverpool and Leeds, Henry Sidgwick conceived 
the idea of running similar lectures in Cambridge itself. Success was im¬ 
mediate. Each term saw the number of students mcrease. Some girls actually 
came to lodge with friends near the university so as to attend the lectures. 
The need for accommodation for girls who had come from a distance 
prompted a project for a hall of residence. With his own savings Sidgwick 
purchased a small house in Cambridge in 1871. Miss Qough consented to 
preside over what was the forerunner of Newnham College. It was a small, 
unpretentious house, with scant comforts for the students in residence. 
Over-anxious to make it a model of propriety. Miss Qough guarded her 
wards jealously. At all times they had to be chaperoned. Even at lectures. 
Miss Clough herself or some other proper person had to sit patiently knitting; 
and all social invitations must needs be carefully scrutinizedL Despite all 
this, the popularity of the home increased each term. New buildings were 
purchased but soon foimd to be inadequate. In 1874 it was decided to build 
at Newnham, and two years later the College opened its doors. 

Oxford was somewhat more tardy. Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville 
College opened in 1879, St. Hugh’s in 1886, and St. Hilda’s in 1895. Here, 
too, the women were dosely guarded. They could not attend lectures or 
tutorials. They could not even go shopping unless satisfactorily accompanied 
by chapax)ns. They were also enjoined to “dress carefully and have gentle 
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manners.” Members of these colleges, whether at Cambridge or OjdFord, 
were not admitted as members of either university. They could attend 
lectures and take examinations, thus demonstrating their equality with men, 
but full membership of the university was not granted to women at Oxford 
until 1920. In 1923 Cambridge admitted women to degrees but not to 
full membership of the body academic. London University, on the other 
hand, granted women the same status as men in 1880, and as provincial 
colleges and universities were founded similar privileges were granted by 
them (Fig. 62). 

In Scotland, where class differences with respect to educational oppor¬ 
tunities were less clear-cut than in England, the movement for the higher 
education of women was less spectacular. The reason for this is also due to 
the fact that Scotland early adopted the practice of educating boys and 
girls in the same classroom. The first move to admit women to the universities 
was made in Glasgow. In 1883 Queen Margaret College for Women was 
founded. A few years later it was incorporated in the university. Until the 
end of the war of 1914-18 it provided a separate establishment for women 
reading for degrees. Since then it has been closed. Women now sit in the same 
class rooms as men. 

An Aa of 1889 had set up an executive commission with powers to regulate, 
among other things, the admission of women to instruction and graduation. 
In 1893 they issued an ordinance admitting women into medicine or any 
other faculty on the same terms as men. By the end of the Victorian era 
women had therefore secured an equal place with men in the provincial 
universities of England as well as in the older Scottish universities, except 
in Edinburgh, where they were excluded from medical classes for another 
twenty years. The question of their admission to learned societies was raised 
in 1902, when Mrs. Ayrton’s name was put before the Royal Society. 
Counsel’s opinion was taken. The Society was advised that it could not 
elect women without a new charter. The matter was therefore dropped. 
In the following year the Linnean Society applied for a new charter and 
admitted women. A short time before, the Royal College of Physicians had 
refused to admit women, while the Royal College of Surgeons welcomed them. 
There is now no legal barrier to the election of women to the Royal Society, 
and there is no mean number of women members of the Royal College of 
Physicians or Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


W02V1EN AND THE HOME 

Women are still handicapped by the age-old tradition that man is the 
breadwinner and that woman’s place is the home. If a young woman works 
in a factory or an oflEice, it is commonly believed to be a subsidiary phase 
of her life. The ideal to which all women are supposed to aspire, and to 
which in &ct most of them still do aspire, is a married state withdrawn 
from ^^gainful employment,” ostensibly to rear children and manage a home. 
When a woman readier or dvil servant marries, she is usually expected or 
compelled to resign her post, presumably on the assumption that her place 
is now the home. If, in other walks of life, women carry on work after 
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marriage, as many working women do from economic necessity, the common 
belief is that it is either unfortunate or undesirable. No one condemns a 
husband with more than one source of remuneration, but a woman who 
brings into the house an extra income is deemed to be taking the bread out 
of someone’s mouth. Implicit in such a social attitude is a view held by 
most husbands who esteem it as unmanly to be dependent on the earnings 
of the wife. He himself must be independent, she dependent on him, 
responsible for the disbursement of his income, while he remains in supreme 
control. 

These views die hard, though the conditions they presuppose have been 
largely undermined, if only by the invention of labour-saving devices which 
lighten the task of the housewife. It is true that most houses are vastly out- 
of-date owing to the cost of equipment and a fashion of building which 
precludes countless people from taking advantage of the fruits of modem 
science. Still, the kind of work that kept the Victorian woman busy—knitting, 
sewing, baking, laundry, washing, etc., can now be done to a large extent 
by mechanical agencies. Sewing machines, vacuum cleaners and other 
electrical contrivances arc eliminating the drudgery of the home. Modem 
design and modem furniture conspire to the same end. Another circumstance 
destructive to the assumption that woman’s place is the home is the growing 
number of underpaid black-coated workers who marry on the tacit assumption 
that they cannot afford to have a family. The women of this class practise 
idleness without enjoying riches, and their ranks are swelled by an increasing 
number of more prosperous women who decline or fail to have children. 
In a world in which life is more mobile than ever before, a world in which 
the restless spirit of men and women can avail itself of novel methods of 
transport and amusement, child-bearing and the responsibilities that result 
therefrom have become a burden to be avoided. Numberless social agencies 
offer attractions of a more varied life beyond the home; and small families 
have become the rule. Though it is true that we need larger families to 
TTiflintain OUT population at the replacement level, unless we rely on immigra¬ 
tion to save us from eventual extinbtion, it is equally true that the present 
level of infant mortality militates against the growth of population. 

Various innovations, technical and institutional, have thus opened the 
door to greater leisure, but leisure for what ? As the small family grows up 
the modem woman is left with more and more time on her hands. With 
paid domestic help, the middle-class woman, especially, finds that she is 
unoccupied for the greater part of the day before her children have reached 
their ’teens. While they are growing up to school age she is fully engaged 
in what should be a highly skilled and responsible job of carrying them 
through their first vital years. If she takes it seriously, she strives to take 
full advantage of recent scientific knowledge on the feeding or psychology 
of children. The more enlightened attend lectures on these subjects. They 
read books, and there are now many women’s journals which do convey 
modem ideas about diet and the general conduct of the nursery; but when 
the pass beyond this stage, the married woman who has no gainful 

employment finds that the productive phase of her life is approaching its 
end, albeit one which has been full of interest and worth-while achievement. 
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But what of the next phase? What is there for the woman who has passed 
her fortieth birthday? Is her place still the home? If it is, what is she to do? 
Doubtless many married women are fully occupied in their homes long 
after this age, but a growing number demand some new outlet for their 
energies. The majority still find that their leisure gives them more time for 
dress, for shopping, for tea parties and for pla 3 nng bridge. Their old occupa¬ 
tions no longer want them, and they may have no inclination to return to 
them. A minority get satisfaction from philanthropic work, from organizing 
church bazaars or from playing a part in local politics; but the mass of women 
remain unoccupied, a danger to themselves and to society. 

“These millions of under-occupied citizens,” says H. G. Wells, “have votes, 
control expenditure and exercise great influence on the general body of 
opinion. If they are to be left to themselves because they are uninteresting, left 
to a narrow and frivolous personal life, the world is creating for itself a force of 
ignorance, prejudice and self-satisfaction, an atmosphere of mental stuffiness, 
and sluttishness, which will impede all efforts to clear and widen thought and 
to build the future upon a controlled and courageous use of knowledge.” 

women’s employment 

It is impossible to state with precision how many women were dependent 
on wages in Victorian days. There were so many, married, widows and 
spinsters, who plied needle and thread in their spare time or whole time, 
in their cottages or garrets, making clothes, hats and the hundred and one 
tilings for which there was a market. Most of them were not independent. 
They worked for manufacturers. They were sweated workers whose continued 
employment depended on the necessity of accepting a low standard of life. 
The Census of 1851 gives us a picture of conditions at a time when Britain 
was firmly established as a great manufacturing and commercial nation. In 
that year there were 10,736,000 females, of whom 8,155,000 were of ten 
years and upwards. The largest occupational group was domestic service 
with 905,000; and there were 145,000 washerwomen and 55,000 charwomen. 
Unlike these sweated home workers, the women in the cotton and woollen 
industries were the product of the machine age. In the former there were 
272,000 female workers and in the latter 113,000, while the making of lace, 
hosiery and linen accounted for 140,000 (Clapham, ii, 24). 

In all these occupations women had been employed from the earliest 
times. A rare example of a clash between men and women occurred in the 
textile industries when weaving, hitherto a man’s job, became predominantly 
a woman’s job as power looms replaced hand looms. In 1881 the mass of 
wage-earning women, according to Clapham, “were still in the same great 
groups as in 1851—domestic service; the textile industries; the stitching 
industries; the washing industries” (ii, 466). The women drudges in the 
domestic and outwork jobs were leaving Aeir wretched garrets for the 
factory, while new employments, like clerking, were developing slowly. The 
appointment of women as telegraph operators touched the fringe of a new 
and wide range of occupations; and during the three decades before the 
First World War opened the flood gates of destruction, the sphere of women’s 
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employment enormously widened. Under the influence of new opporumities 
created by education and fostered by the development of the light-machine 
industries, women entered new occupations. 

A comparison of the Censuses of 1891 and 1911 reveals some significant 
trends (Clapham,iii, 471-2). Contraction of employment in the sweated and 
outwork industries continued, as machinery and trade union activity checked 
the worst abuses. Seamstresses and washerwomen declined in numbers as 
factories and laundries took over their work. The number of domestic 
servants had fallen as new opportunities expanded. In the sweated metal 
trades, such as nail and chain making, there had been a fall, but the total 
number of women metal-workers was steadily increasing as the adoption of 
light machinery progressed. Women workers were specially in demand in 
cycle and motor works, in the SheflB.eld and Birmingham trades, and in the 
new and expanding electrical industries. The most striking change occurred 
in business olEces. The male clerk who pushed a pen was in retreat before 
the girl who could use a t 3 T)ewriter. In 1851 there had been 19 female clerks; 
in 1881, 7,000, and in 1891, 22,000. By 1911 their numbers had jumped 
to 146,000. Large numbers of women were now employed in shops where 
±ey had firmly established themselves by 1880. These new employments 
were mainly recruited from the families of black-coated workers, clerks, 
small tradesmen and the poorer professional groups. The girls of the wage- 
earning class commonly foimd their way into the factories and domestic 
service. By this time there were many new preserved food factories producing 
chocolate, jam, biscuits. These, and the tobacco industry, were expanding 
as the standard of living rose. In all of them women were playing a pre¬ 
dominant part. 

On the whole, middle-class women still clung to the view that work 
outside the home was not for ladies, but those who came under the 
influence of the women’s movement were no longer content to forgo the 
openings now offered them by new industries, by commerce and by the 
teaching profession which provided them with opportunities of useful service. 
After initial disorganization and unemployment when war came in 1914, 
almost the whole field of industry was thrown open to women. It was now 
patriotic and honourable for women to enter employment. To the astonish¬ 
ment of employers and the public alike, they proved efficient and competent. 
The high wages they received gave them an independence they had never 
before experienced; and when war was over there could be no return to 
the old conditions of household drudgery or social uselessness. In 1919 
Parliament, as we have seen, passed the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act. 
Women were no longer to be disqualified from any profession or employment 
on gioimds of sex. “The right to work” had been established. A revolution had 
been effected in the home. 

“By 1931,” says Miss Strachey,^ “only thirteen out of every hundred 
girls of eighteen were living in idleness. The rest were already at work or 
were preparing to undertake it.” Between 1921 and 1931 the number of 
women “gainfully employed” rose from 5,000,000 to 5,600,000. Personal 
service, including, besides domestic servants, waitresses, shop assistants. 

Our Freedomi 1956, 137. 
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in faa^ all who render direct service to consumers, was the largest occupational 
group, accoimting for 1,926,978. The tesctile industries, still predominantly 
a female occupation, had 463,000. In these industries there was litde compe¬ 
tition between men and women. In the new manufacturing industries, such 
as electrical engineering or the cycle and motor trades, women were acting 
as machine minders imder male supervision. The largest influx of women 
occurred in the group designated by the Census authorities as Commerce, 
Finance and Insurance, i.e. clerks, book-keepers, cashiers, and typists. 
In 1911 there were 146,000 women employed under this heading; in 1921, 
925,751; and in 1931, 1,184,778. 

These occupations appeal chiefly to daughters of the black-coated workers 
and the lower middle class in general. In them, women compete with men 
of the same social class. Thus rivalry between men and women for the 
same employments is largely concentrated in the lower middle-class strata. 
Hence the eagerness with which public authorities dismiss married women. 
The profession in which women predominate is teaching. In 1931, for 
instance, there were 199,560 women teachers against 84,346 men. Over a 
large part of the field of education there is nevertheless little competition 
between the sexes. This is not true of medicine. In the medical profession 
the number of fully qualified women was 1,253 in 1921. It was 5,391 in 
1931. This last figure is less than 10 per cent of the total names on the 
medical register. In the Qvil Service there were 79,364 women in 1931, 
as against 235,775 men. Thus increased employment of women has been 
mainly in expanding vocations. They have not conspicuously displaced 
men in those traditionally monopolized by men except in so far as the demand 
for male personnel exceeded the supply. In the inter-war period, imemploy- 
ment has been greatest in those industries which are predominantly male. 

Despite increased opportunities for women in industry, commerce and 
the professions, marriage is still the prize to which most women aspire. 
Hence the age of women ‘^gainfully employed” is low. “In six out of the 
eight chief women-employing industries, 40 per cent or more of the women 
are between 14 and 25,” say Girr-Saunders and Caradog Jones (Social 
Structure^ 46). In the textile industries the tendency is for women to continue 
their employment after marriage, but elsewhere, either &om compulsion or 
inclination, they resign. Since women usually regard work in the factory 
or the ofl5cc as temporary and during employment often live at home, they 
are willing to accept lower wages than men, and under such conditions 
employers readily engage them. Eagerness to employ women on such terms 
is an exiguous guarantee for the security of their recent conquests. While 
the majority of women, no less than the majority of men, regard woman’s 
work outside the home as a makeshift before disembarkation in the alluring 
port of matrimony, the prospects of women who prefer to maintain their 
economic independence with or without wedlock inevitably be handi¬ 
capped in competition with men for the same jobs. If the male, smarting 
under the legal responsibility of providing financially for wife and children, 
is able to enforce equal pay for equal work, there is no longer any special 
reason for engaging women workers to do tasks men can do as well. On 
the contrary, employing bodies are bound to discriminate in fiivour of the 
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male applicant or the male candidate for promotion as a safer investment, 
if only because his inclinations and aspirations are more predictable as 
they now stand. Thus the future scope of women’s emplojment is inextricably 
involved in the future of ±e institution of marriage as a means of producing 
families. Western civilization is now threatened with exdnaion unless 
women can be induced to have larger families. To what extent the recent 
trend for greater participation of women in activities outside the home will 
go farther thus depends on whether we are able to discover ways and 
means of making parenthood more attractive without restricting women’s 
opportunities for choice of work. 



PART IV 

Other Human Beings 


CHAPTER XIV 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The preoccupation of historians with political, constitutional and diplomatic 
history has emphasized differences between nations, and the inevitable 
confiyicts that have arisen from the claim of every nation to complete sovereign 
rights. It is refreshing to consider an aspect of history which stresses the 
unity of nations and the means whereby jt has been promoted. In previous 
chapters we have seen that trade and commerce have everywhere extended 
beyond political boimdaries and have, in fart, brought the nations of the 
world into the same economic system. In this chapter we shall consider the 
way in which transport, the telegraph, the telephone, broadcasting, the 
printed word and the film have created a new world order, making political 
boundaries, behind which each state defends its sovereignty, anachronisms. 
Diversity is compatible with unity. So this does not mean that there is no 
room for variety in culture and social institutions. It means that iimiunerable 
ties to-day bind the peoples of the world together. There are interests that 
are common to all, and the time fest approaches when community of interest 
win take shape as stable international government. 

In this process of unification the means of transport have played a major 
role. For centuries roads were mere tracks, dangerous alike to man and beast. 
Commerce, such as it was, moved slowly, along the rivets of Asia, of Egypt, 
and of Europe. The great Yellow River, the Ganges, the Euphrates, ±e 
Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, and coundess less important ones were the 
highways of trade. They were more, they were connecting links between 
the early civilizations of the world. Along their broad waters moved goods 
and men. Knowledge passed slowly from one part of the world to another. 
Where water transport was impossible, the goods were transferred to pack- 
horses or camels, and so between the river systems of the world, trade trickled 
slowly and fitfully. Towns sprang up beside the rivers of ±e ancient world 
as they sprang up on the banks of the Mississippi during the expansion of 
the United States. In the early centuries of the world’s history, sea-transport 
was of little consequence, for the dangers of the unknown were sufficient 
to check the most adventurous. The sea was seemingly the ultimate battier. 
What lay beyond no one knew, maybe an endless waste of water, maybe a 
forbidding Iwd inhabited by evil spirits. Eventually pirates or emigrants 
or traders ventured into the vastness of tfie ocean. In classical times, sea- 
traders of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Greece were linking together Asia and 
Europe; but for many centuries the rivers still remained the most convenient 
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and most frequented routes of traders and travellers. Priests and barons 
who had to m^e a journey followed the well-worn routes of the merchants. 

The disruption of the Roman Empire did not destroy, though it seriously 
curtailed, Mediterranean commerce. Europe carried on the traditions of 
the sea, sending its galleys to the eastern Mediterranean and through the 
Straits of Gibraltar to England and the Low Countries. Meantime the 
Hanse merchants of the Baltic were adding their quota to the advance 
of sea transport and the community of nations by their shipments to the 
Low Countries. From Marseilles, from Bordeaux, from London, and from 
Bristol, sea transport spread across the known waters of Europe. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the science of shipbuilding, as well 
as the study of map-making, navigation and astronomy, were greatly stimu¬ 
lated by the anxiety of merchants and sailors to discover new routes of 
commerce. Encouraged by Prince Henry the Navigator, who had established 
a school of navigation at Segres, staffed by Arab and Jewish cartographers, 
the Portuguese led the world in shipbuilding and exploration. New knowledge 
brought home by sailors and merchants and pilots skilled in the new science 
of navigation was pieced together. Flemish cartographers at Bruges and 
Antwerp produced maps which, now that the art of printing was known, 
were widely circulated. 

Both instruments of navigation and the ships themselves were vastly 
improved. The galleon, larger, more seaworthy, faster and of greater carrying 
capacity, replaced the Portuguese caravel or the ordinary roundship. It was 
not only shipbuilding and navigation, however, that were stimulated by 
this vast extension in the material framework of the world. Every department 
of life was agitated. Physical science, medicine, horticulture, and the in¬ 
dustrial arts were galvanized into activity, and men were shaken out of their 
old ways of living. The whole centre of gravity of European life was changed 
as economic life, long at home in the Mediterranean, now settled in the 
Low Countries and in the lands washed by the Atlantic Ocean. The next 
three centuries vdtnessed great commercial and colonizing activity. Many 
places, it is true, were xmtouched by the tide of knowledge and speculation 
that was now let loose. But it was an age of overseas trade, of shipping, and 
empires. Towns that now sprang into importance were all within reach of 
tide water. 


RIVERS, CANALS AND ROADS 

Along the great river system of Europe goods moved steadily and slowly 
throughout the centuries, as they still do to-day. The Rhine, the Danube, 
the Elbe, the Seine, the Rhone, the Volga were arteries of commerce and 
travel. Their broad waters flowed aaoss the Continent with a fine disregard 
of political frontiers, serving the needs of German and Frenchman, Rumanian 
and Austrian alike. It is true that states and municipalities tried to check 
the free flow of commerce by levying tolls where the waters crossed their 
thresholds. Even in 1800 there were no less than fourteen tolls on the Elbe, 
between Hamburg and Magdeburg, and thirty-three on the Main between 
Bamberg and Mainz. The international character of these great waterways 
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was recognized at the Congress of Vienna, when they were declared open 
to the ships of all nations. But it took the Great Powers sixteen years to 
regulate the international status of the Rhine. The creation of the Polish 
Corridor was an attempt to guarantee to Poland the right of navigation on 
the Vistula, and this was done at the cost of separating East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany. The solution, based on narrow nationalist grounds, 
precipitated the war which began in 1939. 

In North America, the Hudson, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi and 
their tributaries, and the Great Lakes were the routes of commerce before 
the days of railways. In China the Yellow River still carries its cargoes as 
it has done since the dawn of history. Some rivers are unsuitable for traffic. 
In Africa, for instance, they are too fast-flowing. So the interior of Africa was 
uncharted and untouched until the days of steam locomotion. Stretching 
away from the river systems of a world without railroads, there were well- 
worn tracks along which pack-horses laden with goods picked their way. 
In England and Scotland, the convoy of pack-horses was a familiar sight 
in the eighteenth century.* A contemporary writer thus describes Manchester: 

“When the Manchester trade began to extend, the chapmen used to keep 
gangs of pack-horses, and accompany them to the principal towns with goods 
in packs, which they opened and sold to shopkeepers, lodging what was unsold 
in small stores at the inns. The pack-horses brought back sheep’s wool which 
was bought on the journey and sold to the makers of worsted yarn at Man¬ 
chester, or to the clothiers at Rochdale, Saddlcworth, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire.” 

Long after the English and the Dutch struggled for supremacy in the 
Far East, the caravan of camels still followed the centuries-old tra^ across 
the burning desert from China to the shores of the Mediterranean. In Europe, 
paths led to the great rivers where the chief towns lay. Even in 1830 the 
lives of people over a large part of the continent of Europe were little 
touched by foreign influence. Farther east there was far more self-sufficiency. 
Exchange of ordinary everyday things took place at weekly markets. For 
more unusual things peasant and craftsman had to await the visit of the 
pedlar from distant parts. Not so long ago the pedlar with his pack on his 
back was still a familiar sight in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The first big improvement in inland transport was the deepening of 
rivers. In the seventeenth century France had done much to make her 
excellent river system more completely navigable. In 1681 French engineers 
drove the &mous Canal du Languedoc through a mountain to join the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean. The great work of Sully, Richelieu and Colbert 
continued during the next hundred years. In the eighteenth century, Arthur 
Young came back from his travels enthusiastic about Fiance’s waterways, 
canals and roads. Napoleon carried on the same tradition, and left a ^e 
system of planned roads and navigations. When the allied troops withdrew, 
there were further improvements. By 1900 France had 7,600 miles of im¬ 
proved rivers and canals. 

England had done much to deepen her rivers before the Duke of Bridge- 
* Daniels, The Early English Cotton Industry^ 1920, 61. 
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water inaugurated the canal era in 1761. Thereafter coal could be carried 
from his colliery at Worslcy to Manchester, seven miles away, at half the 
cost of land carriage. South England and Scotland were quick to see the 
great superiority of canals and water-ways over roads. Between 1758 and 
1807, 165 Canals Acts were passed. Local canals were built in Yorkshire, 
in the Midlands, in Lanarkshire, in Aberdeenshire, and elsewhere. There 
was even a proposal for a canal in the Shetland Islands. Joining the local 
canals into a wider system, trunk canals ran southward from Staffordshire 
to the Thames, from the Mersey to the Ouse in Yorkshire, and to the Trent 
in Nottingham. In Scotland, the Forth and Clyde, planned as long ago as 
the days of Charles II, opened for traflSc in 1790. The Caledonian Canal, 
sponsored and financed by the Government and built by Thomas Telford, 
joined the lochs of the Great Glen, thus making a through route from the 
Moray Forth to the Firth of Lome. This one, like those that crossed the 
Pennines, was a triumph of engineering skill. At its extremities harbours 
were built or improved, and much was done to make the coasts safe for 
mariners. 

Meantime an antiquated and inadequate road system saw improvements. 
In his Southern Tour (1768), Arthur Young writes thus of the roads of his 
time: 

“Of all the roads that ever disgraced this kingdom in the very ages of bar¬ 
barism, none ever equalled that from Billericay to the King’s Head at Tilbury. 
It is for near twelve miles so narrow that a mouse cannot pass by any carriage. 
I saw a fellow creep under his waggon to assist me to lift if possible my chaise 
over a hedge. The ruts are of an incredible depth. The trees everywhere over¬ 
grow the road, so that it is totally impervious to the sun, except at a few places. 
And to add to all the infamous circumstances which concur to plague a traveller, 
I must not forget eternally meeting with chalk-waggons, themselves frequently 
stuck fast, till a collection of them are in the same situation, that twenty or 
thirty horses may be tacked to each to draw them out one by one.” 

Till the middle of the eighteenth century, travelling was usually on horse¬ 
back. The roads were still too wretched for wheeled vehicles. It took a 
fortnight to go from Edinburgh to London. Before setting out, a traveller 
usually made his will and took fond farewell of his friends. A great advance 
of road transport, especially in France and Britain, began in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Road construction, almost a lost art in Britain 
since the decay of the Roman Empire, revived through the efforts of the 
first great road engineers, Metcalfe, Telford and Macadam. The new in¬ 
dustrialism required roads capable of carrying heavy traffic; and they appUed 
their minds to the problem of bringing roads into line with advances in 
other departments of economic life. The planning of roads on national 
lines was the great contribution of the French. Louis XV had established 
a body of road engineers, and in 1747 a school for their instruction was set 
up. There was a system of forced labour, the corvicy involving thirty days 
per anniim of public labour. Before the century closed, the road system of 
France, like its canals, was the admiration of travellers from other countries. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, planning continued and extended from 
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trunk to local roads. At the end of it, France excelled any other country for 
the quality and efl5cicncy of her road system (Fig. 63). 

In Britain, improvement of roads was left to private enterprise. Small 
partnerships, known as turnpike trusts, had authority by private Acts of 
Parliament to maintain a certain stretch of road and to recompense themselves 
by charging tolls. Those toll-houses that survive bear witness to a system 
which was widespread about 1800. Hitherto roads had been kept in repair 
by forced labour or statute labour. By levying toll the turnpike trusts secured 
an income which now enabled them to employ paid labour. The system 
operated only on certain roads, usually main ones. The great mass of secondary 
or parish roads remained as bad as ever. Some of the trusts did good work, 
but many squandered their money and got into financial difficulties; and 
the multiplicity of monopolies made intelligent planning of road transport 
impossible. Only in the Highlands of Scotland did the State take an active 
part in the business of road-making, when General Wade and his successors 
built the military roads, and later when the G)mmission for Highland 
Roads and Bridges was established in 1801, with Telford as engineer. The 
Highways Act of 1835 marked the beginning of a new era. Stauite labour 
was abolished in England, and local authorities had power to levy a rate for 
road maintenance. Eventually the turnpike trusts were wound up, and aU 
control of roads vested in public authorities. The claim that roads should be 
a national burden is now taken for granted. Local authorities receive liberal 
grants from the Exchequer Road Fund, established in 1909. 

For many years the railway displaced the roads as the chief avenue of 
travel, but the invention of the internal combustion engine at the close of 
the nineteenth century has once more placed them in the front rank of the 
country’s transport system. In using the high road for motor traffic, we are 
reverting to a practice of a hundred years ago. Motor lorries have taken a 
great deal of traffic from the railways. Wasteful competition of a few years 
ago has been eliminated by large transport companies, some of which are 
now controlled by the railways. This has relieved the railroads of much 
passenger traffic. For freight goods road transport, there is still a multiplicity 
of small concerns, competing with one another. An obvious solution of a 
problem which has become a national scandal is that the whole transport 
system of the country should be organized and managed on national lines. 
Meanwhile, the car and the bus have broken down the isolation of the 
coimtryside, and brought districts, hamlets and villages into close association 
wi± one another and with the towns. They have accomplished a revolution 
of everyday life in the countryside. Motor transport has also had a profound 
influence on town life, in so far as it has brought fresh air and new interests 
to industrial populations. During the last fifty years the bicycle has also 
played a vital part in this movement of people. 


THE RAILWAY 

Before die age of steam locomotion, horses were sometimes used to pull 
wagons on railroads. These Unes were usually short, connecting pits with 
iron-works or smelting-works, or the ports. The introduction of steam 
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power in factories naturally suggested steam locomotion. In 1769 the 
Frenchman, Cugnot, made a steam carriage to run on roads, and in 1801 
Trevithick, a Cornish engineer, made a locomotive run on iron rails at his 
mine. A few years later he built a short railway near London, but his loco¬ 
motive came to grief, and not having the money to continue his experiments, 
he abandoned the project. In 1825 George Stephenson built an engine to 
pull truck-loads of coal from his mines to the Tyne. It attained a speed of 
four to eight miles an hour while pulling a trainload of ninety tons; and it 
did the work of forty teams of horses. The price of coal in Stockton soon fell 
by half. Heavy consumption of coal and the difficulty of negotiating steep 
gradients later led the company to abandon the locomotive in favour of 
horses. A year later, a similar r^way was built in Scotland to join the coal¬ 
field at Coatbridge to the Forth and Clyde Canal. It too reverted to horse 
power. Some other lines used stationary engines to pull the wagons up an 
incline, and then they descended by force of gravity, as is stiU the custom 
in marshalling yards through the country (Fig. 64). 

At the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool line in 1830, Stephenson’s 
improved “Rocket” did the journey of thirty-one miles at an average speed 
of fourteen miles per hour. This was a notable achievement, and attracted 
widespread interest. Despite the opposition of vested interests such as inn¬ 
keepers, canal companies, turnpike trusts, horse-breeders and others, the 
rage for railways spread. Many companies were formed, and the next twenty 
years saw over 6,000 miles of railway built. At fiirst, many folk thought 
that the railway would serve only for the conveyance of coal and bulky 
commodities over short distances. It was soon clear that an entirely new 
and different form of transport, which could function as arteries between 
the great towns, had come into being. Before 1840, trunk lines were being 
planned. There was great attention to passenger traffic. By 1850 the modem 
railway map was taking shape. By 1870 the mileage covered was 15,500, 
by 1890,20,000 and in 1910,23,400. 

The railways were built by private enterprise, but since constmetion 
involved interference with property, the companies had fiirst to secure a 
private Act of Parliament. Owing to opposition from vested interests, this 
was a costly business. Between 1846 and 1847 the battle over Railways 
Bills in Parliament is said to have cost over £10,000,000. After this initial 
heavy outlay, there was the costly business of purchasing way-leaves and 
sometimes buying out the opposition of rival canal companies. Writing in 
1861, Francis’*^ gives the following prices for land required by the railway 
companies: 

£ 

London & South Western . 4,000 per mile. 

London & Birmingham . 6,300 per mile. 

Great Western. 6,696 per mile. 

London & Brighton. 8,000 per mile. 

When the work of construction commenced, costs were often swollen 
further by refusal of a landowner to allow the railway to pass through his 

* History of the English Railway^ 203, quoted Knowles, Industrial and Commercial 
Revolutions, 1921, 257. 
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estate. In the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Act there was thus a 
clause that, 

“no steam engine shall be set up in the township of Burton Rood or Winwick 
and no locomotive shall be allowed to pass by the line that shall be considered 
by Thomas Lord Lilford or by the Rector of Winwick to be a nuisance or 
annoyance to them from the noise and smoke thereof.” 

All these heavy costs have made British railways the most highly capitalized 
in the world. The capital cost per route mile in the United I^gdom has 
been placed at £54,152, whereas in Prussia the rate was £21,000 and in 
America less than £13,000.* The complete absence of planning led each 
company to proceed with its few miles of railway pretty much in its own 
way. Only in the matter of gauge rates and safety devices did the State 
interfere. In the middle of the century there was a battle royal over the 
gauge. Some favoured Brunei’s broad gauge of 7 feet, others Stephenson’s 
narrow gauge of 4 feet 8| inches. In 1846 Parliament decided in favour of 
the latter. 

The movement towards amalgamation and consolidation came from the 
companies themselves. Nowhere are the advantages of unification and 
planning more clearly seen than in transport. By formal and informal agree¬ 
ments the companies therefore proceeded to eliminate the worst evils of 
competition. In the forties great schemes of consolidation came about, 
and out of this movement were bom such large systems aS the Midland, 
the London and North Western, the Great Northern, and the Caledonian. 
The Victorian believed in competition, and it was only with great reluctance 
that the State permitted this amalgamation movement to proceed. Time 
after time, commissions of inquiry sat to inquire into the problem. The 
State was not averse to amalgamation to form tnink lines, but the elimination 
of competition through the fusion of competing lines was strongly dis- 
coimtenanced. In 1873 the Railway Commission, later renamed the Railway 
and Canal Commission, was established, and all schemes for amalgamation, 
as well as rates, had to come before it. 

The process of amalgamation had gone far when the war of 1914-18 
brought all companies under direct government control. Vast economies 
resulted from this unification, and peace brought the problem of how to 
consolidate the gains. Some favoured nadonaUzation, others wished to hand 
the railways back to private enterprise, but to compel the companies to 
carry through a scheme of comprehensive rationalization. The latter won the 
day. By the Act of 1921, the railways of the country were combined into 
four la^e groups—^the Great Western; the Southern; the London, Midland 
and Scottish; aj^ the London and North-Eastern. To safeguard consumers, 
the same Act established the Railway Rates Tribunal, which took over from 
the Railway and Canal Commission the control of wages and rates. But a 
large proportion of the wagons still belong to private concerns, with the 
result that there is much waste and congestion in the sidings and yards of 
the companies. Transport in Britain still suffers from the lack of vision of 

* Knowles, 57. 
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those who built up the system and those who opposed it. Hence it is grossly 
over-capitalized. We are still paying hard cash to the descendants of those 
who opposed and those who invested in what was a new venture a century 
ago; and the deadweight the system carries is a millstone round the necks 
of the companies and their employees. To start with, railways were regarded 
as competitors of the canals. But competition drove many canal companies 
into insolvency, and the railway companies bought up others, not for use, 
but to scrap. Alone among the great countries, Britain has allowed her canal 
system to become obsolete. 


RAILWAYS AND THE CONTINENTAL AREAS 

The social importance of railways is that they have opened up the conti¬ 
nental areas of the world, crossing frontiers and creating an intimate means 
of communication between country and country. The customs officer is a 
sign that the political frontier is still there; but no State barrier can gainsay 
the international effects of the new means of communication. In Europe, 
the railway has broken down the isolation of centuries; and played havoc 
with an economic creed which exalts the benefits of competition. Belgium, 
independent after a long spell of foreign domination, was the first State to 
reali^ their possibilities; and planned in 1834 a bold scheme of railway 
construction “which should render this small Kingdom the great highway 
for a large share of the commerce and personal intercourse between some 
of the chief countries of Europe.” This national scheme was carried out 
with great skill and energy, so that by 1844 Belgium had a system of trunk 
lines which drew the traffic of northern Europe to Antwerp. State and 
private enterprise together have contributed to give to Belgium a transport 
system which, in its completeness, rivals that of any other country. By a 
law of 1842, France planned seven trunk lines radiating from Paris. The 
State leased the land and the road bed to private companies, who laid the 
rails and provided the rolling stock. On the expiry of the lease, the whole 
property was to pass to the State. Later the State encouraged private enter¬ 
prise to build branch lines. 

The railway had specially important consequences for Germany, because 
it knit her scattered states together in a single economic unit. Starting in 
1836 with a small line from Nuremberg to Furth, the various state govern¬ 
ments, galvanized into aaion by Frederick List, proceeded to plan separate 
railway systems. Cheapness of land and the absence of serious physical 
obstacles made expansion easy. By 1850 Germany had a much higher 
railway mileage than France. After the founding of the Empire in 1870, 
railway building went on at a feverish speed. Each of the states still had 
its own system, and most were state-owned and state-operated. Bismardt 
planned an imperial system. Efis scheme was opposed, but a large measure 
of imiformity was effected through the Imperial Railway Office, established 
in 1876. Meantime Russia was taking steps to provide her vast territory 
with the new transport. In 1866 she had 860 miles, in 1882,16,000, and in 
1914, 47,000. The greatest achievement of the Tsarist n^iine was the 
Siberian Railway, completed in 1905. This brought the produce of Siberia 
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to the Moscow market. After the Revolution the Soviet Government doubled 
the tradk, and carried another line southwards to Turkestan. 

Everywhere in Europe the railway engineer wove his network of steel 
rails, bringing each country within a common economic framework. Racing 
eastwards from Paris, the Orient Express brings Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Sofia and Istanbul within easy reach of each other. South-eastwards the 
Simplon-Orient Express from Paris takes Milan, Trieste, Belgrade, Sofia, 
and Istanbul in its stride; and from Hamburg the Hamburg-Istanbul 
brings Germany into direct contact with the Near East. Istanbul is the 
gateway to Asia, as well as the exit from Europe. Before the war of 1914-18, 
Germany was planning to carry the railway beyond the Bosporus to Bagdad 
itself, and into the heart of the mineral and oil fields of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. This was a challenge to British imperial interests. Thus railroad 
rivalry contributed to world disaster. The month before hostilities ended, 
the first train from the Bosporus ran into Aleppo, now securely in the hands 
of the Allies. Statesmen and people alike tragically failed to see that Europe 
was fast approaching economic unity, and that political boundaries had 
become obsolete barriers between narrow-minded, self-seeking parishes. 

Elsewhere in the world the new means of transport was working economic, 
social, and political revolution. The United States and Canada advanced 
westwards as trunk lines were carried from sea to sea. The vast lands of the 
Middle West, of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, soon came within 
reach of New York and Montreal. As the railways reached out this way and 
that, people flocked to fill the empty spaces, opening mines, felling timber, 
tillin g the land, and ranging the horizon with their herds of cattle. Politically 
the railway was important, for it accomplished the political unity of Canada 
and the United States. Along a frontier of several thousand miles. Empire 
loyalists and American democrats live in closer intercourse than with the 
majority of their nationals. Without the railway, the vast interior of Africa 
was beyond the reach of the white man. Swiftly-flowing rivers and the deadly 
tsetse fly made transport wellnigh impossible. This has all changed. Before 
the dose of the nineteenth century. Cedi Rhodes was planning a line firom 
the Cape to Cairo. 

STEAMSHIPS 

Railways opened up the interiors of continents. Steamships brought the 
continents within easy reach of each other, Robert Fulton, an American, 
who had taken home with him one of James Watt’s engines, was the first 
to show the practical possibilities of steam navigation. In 1807 his Clermont 
made a journey of 150 miles up the Hudson River in 32 hours. Five years 
later, Henry Bell opened a new era in Europe when his Comet sailed down 
the Clyde from Glasgow to Dumbarton (Figs. 65 and 66). It took almost a 
century for the steamship to triumph over the sailing ship. Unlike the railway, 
the steamer was not a new form of transport capable of serving countries hither¬ 
to isolated from the main stream of commerce. Initially, the outstanding 
drawback of wind as a source of power was that ships with sails were smaU 
by modem standards. In 1800 the vast majority of sailing ships ranged 
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between 100 and 500 tons. They were slow, and had a small carrying capacity. 
The East Indiaman of 500 to 1,500 tons was quite exception^. Despite its 
small size, the sailing ship had great possibilities, and the Americans were 
the first to realize them. Before the end of the Napoleonic War, American 
shipyards were turning out vessels that were unchallenged on the high seas. 
By the forties, the clipper had been evolved. Its great length, its fine lines, 
and its great expanse of canvas fitted it especially for long voyages where 
speed and comfort were important considerations. The clipper reduced 
the Atlantic passage by about half. These fast American boats stimulated 
British shipbuilders, and especially Scots ones, and the Qyde and Aberdeen 
were soon turning out equally fest and equally beautiful ships. 

Many an exciting race took place as the new fast ships speeded home 
with the first of the tea crop from China, one of the most famous of them in 
1866. Sixteen of the best-known and fastest clippers lay at the Pagoda 
Anchorage at Foochow, loading up the first of the season’s tea crop. Among 
the first to get under way were the Clyde-built Ariel and the Taepingy and 
the Liverpool Fiery Cross. They cast off about 11 a.m. on May 30, 1866. 
For hours and days they raced together. Then for long stretches they lost 
sight of one another. When they reached the Cape on July 15th, Fiery Cross 
was leading, followed by Ariel. But she was only a few hours ahead. Four 
days later, all three ships were abreast, with Taeping gradually pulling 
ahead. She passed St. Helena first. The race became fast and fiirious. At 
Cape Verde Ariel was leading. On August 29th all three passed the Azores 
within twenty-four hours of each other. At 1.30 a.m. on September 5th, 
Ariel sighted the Bishop’s Light and, with every inch of canvas set, tore 
along for the mouth of the Channel. At daybreak a vessel was seen on her 
starboard quarter. It was the Taeping. All day the two ships surged up the 
Channel together. At midnight Beachy Head was abeam. The race was not 
yet finished. At Deal both ships, almost within a stone’s throw of each other, 
signalled for tugs. In the end, Ariel arrived outside the East India Dock 
gates at 9 p.m., and Taeping at 10 p.m. But Taeping drew less water than 
Ariely so she was able to go through the lock first. She docked twenty minutes 
before Ariel. Never before or since was there such a close and exciting 
finish to an ocean race (Fig. 67). 

Steamers first came into use on rivers, and especially on the great river 
system of Europe. On long voyages the sailing ship retained her superiority 
for many years after steamers were a common sight on river and coasting 
services. Heavy consumption of coal and imperfections of boilers and engines 
made long voyages impossible for them. They could plod steadily up-stream, 
taking in coal as required, carrying passengers and cargo with a speed and 
regularity, the admiration of all. Indeed, they revolutionized river traflBic 
long before they were extensively used even in coasting services and in 
narrow seas. The success of the Calais packet, 1821, led to the instimtion 
of steam services around the coasts, in the Baltic, on the Swiss lakes, and on 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence; but some people were planning ocean 
voyages at an earUer date. In 1819 the American SavanmA used steam as 
auxiliary power to cross the Atlantic. After 80 hours her coal was exhausted. 
For the remainder of the 29J days she had to depend entirely on sails. 
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At that time, many thought that it was quite beyond the bounds of 
practicability to do the entire voyage under steam—one ‘‘might as well talk 
of making a voyage from New York to the moon.” In 1833, however, the 
Canadian Royal William used steam and sail on the whole voyage from 
Nova Scotia to London. She took 20 days. A few years later the British 
and American Steam Navigation Company’s ship, the Sirius, did the journey 
in 16^ days, and the Great Western, designed by the engineer Brunei, did 
it in 13| days. Meantime, Samuel Cunard was planning a fleet of steamers 
to carry mails across the Atlantic. In association with Robert Napier, a 
Glasgow engineer, the Cunard Company was floated. Their first vessel was 
launched on the Clyde. In July 1840 it made a journey from Liverpool to 
Boston in 17 days. At the same time the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
was extending its service to Port Said (Fig. 68), and the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company was sending steamers to the West Indies. By the middle 
of the century die steamer was well established in the coasting service and 
in the Atlantic Ocean. The invention of the propeller, the introduction of 
iron for shipbuilding, improvements in boiler and marine engines, all con¬ 
tributed to their wider use. Yet even so the heavy consumption of coal was 
a severe handicap on long steamship voyages—to the Far East or to Australia, 
for example. The sailing ship was still the representative ship. In 1847, 
for example, Britain’s mercantile marine consisted of 3,000,000 tons, of 
which only 116,000 tons were steam. The world tonnage of sailing sWps 
at that time probably amounted to 10,000,000 tons, while steam had oifly 
750,000, of which 500,000 tons were found on the rivers and lakes of North 
America. 

In the second half of the century the steamer made rapid headway. In 
the main, this was due to the invention of cheap steel. Iron had been used 
before by a few shipbuilders, but steel, so much more suitable for ships’ 
hulls than either wood or iron, was now quickly taken up by shipbuilders 
at home and abroad. In 1879 steel steamers on the Qyde represented 
10.3 per cent of the total tonnage laimched; ten years later the percentage 
was 97.2. Other circumstances contributing to the triumph of the steamer 
were more efficient boilers and engines. The compound engine had been 
invented by Elder in 1854. It was soon followed by the triple and quadruple 
expansion engines. Final triumph awaited establishment of coaling-stations 
at convenient points on the great shipping routes, and the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, which shortened the voyage to the East by 3,000 miles. 

In the present century, shipbuilding and marine engineering have made 
stupendous strides. Invented by Parsons in 1884 to generate electricity, 
the turbine was being tried out on ships experimentally in place of recipro¬ 
cating engines at the close of the century. Its economy of space, of energy, 
of fuel, were at once apparent. In 1905 the first two Atlantic turbine liners 
were launched. About the same time, oil fuel was being effectively used by 
warships and liners. It takes up much less space, is more easily loaded, is 
cleaner, and produces nearly 50 per cent more steam than the same wei^t 
of coal. Besi^, there was an encamous saving of human labour and, happily, 
of human comfort, because stokers and trimmers were no longer required to 
sweat and toil in the ship’s inferno. The British Admiralty quickly appre** 







Representatives of merchants, church and armed forces sit at the table covered with the Union Jack. A treaty all readv 
for acceptance by the Maori is in the hands of the representative of the Royal The Maori in the toreground 

seems to be trying to negotiate with what prospect of success the setting sufficiently shows. 

(See p. 4U8) 




FIG, S3. “WE WILL FIGHT ON FOR EVER.” 


{Spoken by Rewi {a Maori Warrior) in the last stand against the white man in 
the Maori War, ISda. {By permission of the High Commissioner for New 

Zealand.) 

The Maoris fought hard to retain their lands which were alienated when their 
resistance was crushed by force of arms. Though the Maoris were later brought 
within the body politic, the picture (see also Fig. 74) recalls Swift’s satire on 
how the white man founded colonies. 

(See p. 408) 




FIG. 8o. THE GREAT TREK. 

{From a painting by Charles Pears, by permission of South African Railways and Harbours.) 

Charles Pears here shows the determination of the Boers who refused to accept British rule and moved, bag and baggage, into a 
new land where they could continue to work their farms with slave labour. 

(See p, 120) 





FIG. 86. A NATIVE KRAAL IN ZULULAND. 

(By permission of South African Railzuays and Harbours.) 

The problem of Africa is poverty. Living conditions are primitive. Methods of farming are inefficient. The white man, engaged in mining 
and industrial pursuits, takes cognisance of the black man only as a source of unskilled wage labour. 

(See p. 4 : 1 1) 






FIG. 88. PRESIDENT KRUGER AT ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST RAILV^AY TRAIN AT 
BOCKSBURG, TRANSVAAL, 1888. 

(By permission of South African Railways and Harbours.) 

A deep gulf separated Boer and Briton, the one represented by Kruger, aloof, bigoted, 
conservative, the other by Rhodes, enterprising and ruthless in his ambitions. The railway, 
declared by Rhodes to be his right arm, is reaching into the Transvaal, breaking down 
isolation, the most prized possession of the Boer, and bringing into the heart of their 
country capitalism in its most aggressive form. 

(See p. 434) 










slave trade of other nations. 













FIG. 93. PLAN OF THE STOWAGE OF SLAVES. 

{From Clarkson's History of the Abolition of African Slave Trade^ by 
permission of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum.) 

It requires little imagination to realize the horrors of the Middle Passage to the 
slaves so tightly packed as the plan here shows. It now seems almost unbelievable 
that any human beings could be so callous and cruel as the white man in his 
search for slave labour. 

(See p. 451) 





FIG. 94. THE CELEBRATED PIRATICAL SLAVER, L'ANTONIO. 
(By permission of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum.) 


Long after slave-trading in British ships was declared illegal, other nations continued the trade, 
notably Portuguese, Americans and French. British warships played a redoubtable part in 
stampmg out the traffic by the capture of slave ships which would sometimes jettison their 

cargoCsS to avoid capture. 

(See p. 4r)9'i 





FIG. 1)5. ZULUS, NATAL. 

(By permission of South Africaji Raikvays and Harbours.) 

From homes like these the African was persuaded, cajoled or compelled to go to labour in the mines, uprooted from his traditional 
environment and thrust into new surroundings without prescience or preparation, 

(See p. Ki t) 




FIG. 96. HEADGEAR OF A RAND GOLD MINE SHOWING BLACK LABOURERS LEAVING 
THE ELEVATOR AFTER WORKING UNDERGROUND. 

{By permission of South African Railways and Harbours.) 

Fresh from his tribal environment, the African is engulfed by industrialism. Black men 
provide abundant cheap labour demanded by capitalist mining concerns; and the nature 
of their work determines their social grade. Debarred from skilled jobs, by lack of training 
and by barriers set up by the white unions, the African can undertake only the meanest 

and most monotonous tasks. 

(See p. 465) 
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dated that point, and so oil supply became a political issue. Just before the 
war of 1914-18, 4 per cent of the world’s tonnage used oil. By 1929 the 
percentage was 40. Change in fuel was accelerated by use of the Diesel 
engine. “After four years of difficult experiments,” in 1897 Diesel got his 
first engine to work in his factory at Augsburg. Though used for many 
other purposes, it was not until 1912 that the fixst big ship—^the Selandia — 
was driven by a Diesel engine. The absence of a boiler and economy 
both of space and of weight are great advantages. 

In this momentous revolution of sea transport, two great canals played a 
part. The Suez Canal, designed by the French engineer de Lesseps, opened 
for traffic in 1869. For long the British Government, fearing French Muence, 
had viewed with disfavour any attempt to bring the West too near her vital 
interests in the East; but when the canal was complete its immense usefulness 
to commerce was patent. Britain now began to take an interest in Egypt. 
In 1875 the Government purchased the Khedive’s shares. By 1882 it had 
established a protectorate over Egypt. Egjrpt is now independent; and 
responsibility for the defence of the canal will soon be hers too. Encouraged 
by the success of the great enterprise, de Lesseps turned to Panama—a 
region whose economic importance had been realized by the Scots in their 
Darien scheme two centuries earlier. After six years’ work, the French 
company faced disaster, its funds exhausted and its labour decimated by 
fever. The United States Government took up the projea, and, benefiting 
from the work of Sir Ronald Ross and others who participated in the dis¬ 
covery that the carrier of malaria is the mosquito, completed the canal in 
1914. Lines of commerce were profoundly i^uenced by this new route. 
New York was brought vastly nearer both to the west coast of South America, 
and to Australia, China and Japan. 

THE MOTOR CAR AND THE AEROPLANE 

In the present century the internal combustion engine has again opened 
a new phase in the history of communications. The motor car and the 
aeroplane have given man a new mobility. The former has brought the town 
to the countryside. The latter has immeasurably reduced distance and 
placed the uttermost parts of the world wi thin a few days’ travel of each 
other. 

The origin of the internal combustion engine is obscure. Daimler was 
among the first, if not the first, to use it for locomotion. In 1887 he equipped 
a petrol engine to drive a “four-wheeled, wood-built, light wagonette.’^ 
Within ten years experiments were in progress at home and abroad, but 
for technical reasons advance was slow. Even on a small scale, motor car 
production demanded machine tools and strong, light metal. It is significant 
that motor car manufacture in England was first taken up at Coventry and 
Birmingham, towns which had already established a reputation m light 
metal industries. In 1921, Birmingham and district accounted for about 
one-third of the total employment of the trade. Between 1868 and 1895 
the growth of armament firms such as Vickers and Armstrong, resulted in 
great technical improvements of materials and tools for mechanical engin- 

M 
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eeringj and the motor car industry was able to turn the knowledge thus 
gained to good account. America led the way in large-scale production and 
in the use of standardized parts. The Ford Motor Company was the first 
in 1908; by 1915 almost three-quarters of the American cars produced 
were priced under £200.^ Other manufacturers followed the same methods; 
and before the war of 1914-18, half the American output was in the hands 
of seven manufacturers. Total annual production had almost touched the 
half-million mark. In Britain, with its conservatism and its tradition of 
individualism, the number of firms was still large, and there was little 
standardization. They produced cars only for the upper and middle classes, 
and their output of25,000 cars in 1912 was one-twentieth of that of the U.S. A. 

The war itself encouraged American production and checked British. 
In 1920 the output of the former was 2,205,000, and of the latter, 50,000. 
In the twenties output steadily mounted as standardized methods were 
adopted. In this development, Morris Motors was the pioneer; but America 
was still well ahead. In 1928 she was producing about 83 per cent of the 
world’s output of cars. During the period between the two World Wars, the 
use of the motor car has spread downwards throughout society. Those 
who do not yet own a private one make occasional use of the taxi, the bus 
and the char-a-banc. The advent of the motor has stimulated the growth 
of new industries such as rubber and aluminium production, motor engin¬ 
eering, oil refining and motor transport. It has also brought about a revolution 
in road-making, and it has changed the aspea of the countryside. Most 
important of all, it prepared the way for the aeroplane. 

Without a thoroughly reliable engine, an air service is impossible. The 
vast strides made in the improvement of the internal combustion engine 
by an industry with an expanding market were therefore a necessary pre¬ 
cursor of aerial locomotion while still in an experimental stage. For a century 
the observation balloon had played a minor role in warfare. During the 
war of 1914-18, belligerents quickly realized the advantages of a mobile 
air force. Thus great progress was possible before the prospects of dvil 
air travel began to attract capital. In July 1909 Bliriot had flown the Channel. 
In 1919 Alcsock and Brown crossed the Atlantic. Between those dates 
there had been astonishing constructional advances. When the war was 
over, all the technique, knowledge and machinery expended on the mUitaiy 
use of the plane could be applied to the arts of peace; and dvil aviation 
began its remarkable career. By 1920 there were regular cross-channel 
services. One result was to make the struggle for supremacy between the 
great nations more acute. Nationalism asserted itself against a service which 
knew no bounds of fiontier or race. 

The great geographical discoveries put Britain in the middle of the world 
map. Britain was the pivot of international commerce and the sea was her 
highway. Air transport now threatened to change the centre of gravity of 
European communications. The nK>st convenient centres of air transport 
were not seaports, but great inland towns. The Germans quickly realized 
this. Widiin a de^de <rf* the war of 1914-18 it had become a network of 
airports for the whole of Europe. German air-liners linked up Oslo, Stock- 
Allen, British Industries^ 1933, Ch. VII. 
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holm and Helsinki in the north, with Amsterdam, London and Paris in 
the west, and with Lisbon, Marseilles, Rome and Athens in the south. 
Sweden had established services which connected cities of the north 
with London and Paris without crossing the German frontier. British, 
French and Poles competed with Germans in both the north and the south, 
and in east-to-west routes across Europe. Because of her geographical 
position, Italy was supreme in the Mediterranean; but here, too, Britain 
and France asserted their right to a belated share in the new lines of com¬ 
munication. Political considerations now dominated the scene, promoting 
wasteful competition where there should be co-ordination and planning. 

Between Europe and the Far East there are two main routes: one the 
northern route, maintained by Russia across Siberia, and the other, the 
southern route, to the Eastern Mediterranean, India, the East Indies, Hong 
Kong, and Australia, where Britain, France and Holland, the colonial 
powers, follow on each other’s heels. The first transatlantic service was 
established to South America, and on this route German and French 
companies competed. The more unfavourable North Atlantic route was 
still in the experimental stage at the outbreak of war m 1939. In America, 
both North and South, air transport was controlled by the United States, 
and only in one or two routes in South America did French and German 
lines gain a foothold. 

In a sane world, air transport is a service which would come within the 
scope of international public enterprise. Hitherto controversy over public 
ownership has taken the municipality or the nation as the unit of adminis¬ 
tration. Recent developments in electricity, in transport, in marketing and 
in air services show that the most efficient unit of administration may cut 
across frontiers and cover areas larger than those of any state. Like broad¬ 
casting, air transport is a service which knows no national boundaries. Its 
supra-national character has already been recognized by international 
conventions. Sooner or later international combines, private or public, will 
replace competition. 

NATION SPEAKS TO NATION 

More stupendous in their social, political and cultural consequences 
than all the agencies we have already considered are those inventions which 
have made possible the instantaneous transmission of news. Within a second, 
news can now be transmitted across the frontiers of the world, over land and 
sea and air. At one and the same moment, the whole world gets information 
of events of importance in any part of the globe. The implications of this 
human achievement must rank amongst the most &r-reaching in the entire 
history of life on earth; and it has been accomplished in an astonishingly 
short space of time. Its political and social consequences are incalculable. 
Every part of the world draws together, bound visibly by the copper wires 
of the telegraph and the telephone, or linked by the invisible waves of the 
radio. 

All this has come about within scarcely more than a hundred years, and 
mostly within the last fifty. For centuries men have tried to convey news 
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over distance by all manner of devices. Flags by day, and lighted beacons 
by night flashed the signal of danger from an invacto from one horizon to 
another for many centuries, during which ordinary news and messages 
passed from hand to hand. By 1700 most European countries had, it is 
true, a State postal service; but the poor roads and climatic diflaculties 
made transport slow, costly and uncertain. The following table shows the 
time occupied in conveying mails between the provinces and the Capital 
in 1666-7.* 


Between Hours 


London and Yarmouth 

,, 

,. 

.. From 29 to 32 


„ Plymouth 


,, 

• • 33 

60 „ 68 


„ York 


•. 

• * 33 

39 „ 42 

35 

„ Bristol 


,, 

• • 33 

25 „ 30 

35 

„ Newcastle 


,, 

• • 33 

67 „ 81 

33 

„ Edinburgh 


.. 

• • 33 

73 „103 


Improved roads and coaches of the early nineteenth century speeded up 
the service. According to a Royal Commission of 1830, the average speed 
of a mail-coach was from eight to nine miles per hour. From London to 
Liverpool, a distance of 202 miles, took 22 hours 7 minutes, and to Bristol, 
a distance of 122 miles, 13 hours, 14 minutes. Rates were high, and varied 
according to weight of package and distance. In 1837 Rowland Hill pomted 
out that distance made litde difference to the cost of sending letters, the 
main charges being involved in weighing, examining them, and collecting 
the charge from the recipient. He therefore proposed a standard charge 
irrespective of distance. Thus, in 1840, the Penny Post came into being. 
Henceforth the cost was colleaed from the sender by means of stamps. 
Railways and steamers reduced both time and cost of sending packages 
from one coimtry to another, except in so far as political frontiers and different 
systems of charges stood in the way of efficiency. The United States was 
first to appreciate the advantages of the long-distance post, and proposed 
an international conference at Paris in 1862. War delayed negotiations; 
but the International Postal Q)nvention was eventually signed at Berne in 
1875. “The creation of the Postal Union,” says H. G. Wells, “marks 
a phase of sanity breaking through the chronic spites of nationalism.” The 
Postal Union is a triumph of planning which takes the whole world as its 
province. It has survived despite all n. international conflicts, and stands 
to-day as a symbol of world unity and as a pointer to the inevitable rationali¬ 
zation of other services. A letter now posted in some obscure village can 
set out oaits journey to the heart of A^ca, to South America or to China, 
without more ado than a trifling charge. By affixing a stamp, it is franked 
to any part of the world. 

At the time when Rowland Hill was planning the British postal service, 
there had been a move on foot to take advantage of an entirely new technique 
of communication. In the closing years of the eighteenth century the study 
of electricity progressed by leaps and bounds. Names of some of the investi¬ 
gators, such as Volta and Ampire, live in terms which are now household 
* Quoted J. C. Hemmeon, The History of the British Post Office, 1912, 101. 
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words. Experiments that led to the invention of the telegraph were taking 
place in many countries when the nineteenth century began. In this, as in 
so many departments of social life, all nations have been borrowers and all 
lenders. The telegraph, the telephone, and the radio are international 
creations, to which British, American, French, Germans and Italians have 
all contributed. In 1836-7, Gauss and Weber in Germany, and Cooke and 
Wheatstone in England, made the telegraph a practical proposition. About 
the same time, Samuel Morse devised the dot and dash system which still 
bears his name. The railway companies at once appreciated the importance 
of the telegraph. Between 1837 and 1850 they were almost alone in turning 
it to everyday use. Its advantages for general business were pushed home by 
Rowland Hill and Wheatstone. The first cable was laid down between Dover 
and Calais in 1851, and it at once brought the stock exchanges of London and 
Paris into immediate contact. Thereafter its success was assured. In the 
same year Reuter’s news agency opened in London. A new era of business 
and market organization, and a new era of politics and international affiurs 
had begun. 

The problem of laying cables in ocean beds at a depth of two or three 
thousand fathoms was not easy to solve. There was much discouraging 
experimental work to be done before success was final. In 1866 the first 
effective Atlantic cable was complete. Meantime a line was being carried 
to India, and was ready to operate four years later. On Jtme 23,1870, Lord 
Mayo was able to send a message in a few minutes firom his bedroom in 
Simla to President Grant at Washington by way of a party in London, 
where the British Indian Telegraph Company were celebrating Ae completion 
of their great task.* About the same time the Northern Telegraph Company 
of Copenhagen carried an overland line aaoss Siberia to Vladivostok, 
whence communication was established with China and Japan. There it 
met the cable of the Eastern Extension Company coming ^m India by 
Singapore. A cable laid in the Java Sea connected Australia with the same 
system. Numerous cables now stretched across the North Atlantic, and the 
Brazilian Company connected South America with Lisbon and Europe. 

Thus the world was knit together by copper wires stretching overland 
and underneath the oceans. To-day there are about 300,000 miles of sub¬ 
marine cable. By successive scientific advances, their efficiency has increased 
ftom 15 letters a minute in 1858 to 2,600 in 1930. The bounds of many 
markets have been pushed back to embrace the whole world. Along the 
same lines of communication travel news of ship movements, of crops 
and prices, of supply and demand. Economic units ftur transcending political 
frontieis become possible because of the new speed witli which news can 
flow fiom one part of the world to another. The tempo of political change 
intensifies, because consultations over wide areas take place easily and 
quickly. The new means have revolutionized political as well as economic 
procedure. 

The transmission of human speech offered greator difficulties than trans* 
mission of dots and dashes. Many investigators applied themselves to the 
problem. In 1876 Graham Bell, a Scot domiciled in Canada, first succeeded 

* Qapbam, ii, 216 . 
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in making an apparatus which received the vibrations of the human voice 
and transmitted them to a similar instrument at the other end of a wire. 
The telephone was bom. When Lord Kelvin saw such an instrument at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876, he declared it “the greatest by far of all 
the marvels of the electric telegraph.” In Britain its early exploitation 
became the perquisite of private companies, but in 1911 the whole telephone 
service was taken over by the Post Office. The telephone exchanges brought 
about direa contact between private individuals. The first exchange opened 
at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1878. In the same year London followed 
suit. The automatic exchange, which is now eliminating the exchange 
operator, has since created a new kind of intimacy. Long-distance services 
soon followed the local telephone. Nation could literally speak to nation. 
A person in London can now converse with someone in New York, or in 
Paris, or in Oslo, with ease and comfort. Political firontiers and the physical 
barriers of mountain or sea are no obstacle. 

Still greater triumphs were yet to come. Following a long succession of 
important advances in pure science, Marconi succeeded in transmitting 
signals without wires in 1896. He sent signals over a distance of one and a 
quarter miles on Salisbury Plain, and soon the range increased to fourteen 
and then to eighty-five o^s. Working in close association with the Post 
Office, Marconi then began experiments in the Bristol Channel. In 1900 
his ideas were being tried out by the Navy. In December 1901, the first 
message, a single S, was transmitted from Poldhu in Cornwall to Newfound¬ 
land a distance of two thousand miles. This experiment demonstrated a feet 
of tremendous scientific and social importance. Electric waves can spread 
out over the surface of the globe so that anywhere anyone with the means 
of detecting them comes within their range. The realization of this possibility 
aroused great popular interest, and governments were not slow to see some 
of the more obvious consequences of the new discovery. Shipping invited 
immediate prospect of app^tion. By March 1908, 72 British ships had 
wireless installation; four years later the figure was 4k), and in March 1914 
it was 879. 

The next step, the transmission of speech, was accomplished before the 
end of the war of 1914-18. The British Broadcasting Company began its 
career in 1922. It was taken over by the State and placed in the hands of a 
public corporation. Broadcasting swiftly became a powerful instrument of 
social relations. It provided autocratic governments with a new technique 
of demagogy. It may yet become one of the greatest educational agencies, 
co-operating with schools, institutes, and the adult education movement. 
Radio commtmkation affects people of all nations directly. The listener 
can tune-in to foreign countries as easily as to his own. “Where are political 
boundaries,” asks H. G. Wells, “when man can speak to many men across 
a thousand miles of space?” Even war no longer doses boundaries between 
belligeients. During lie confiia of 1914-18, Germany was completdy isolated 
&om the other warring nations. In the war just dosed, the air resounded with 
German and English voices talking to, or at, each offier across armed firontiers. 
Broadcasting has no firontieis; and broadcasting is not the only force which 
opposes a parochialism fed on fictitious history and fake biological theories 
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of race superiority. Electricity has given us wireless eyes, as well as wireless 
ears. Soon we shall see and hear across the wastes of space. 

THE WRITTEN WORD 

These electrical aids to transmission of news and views are of yesterday. 
They have burst on a bewildered humanity as a bolt from the blue, conferring 
on peoples of all nations and all classes novel and powerful instruments of 
collaboration and education, or of exacerbation and deception. When the 
range of travel was narrow, news spread slowly. Many districts remained 
isolated from the wider life that dwelt in the river valleys and in the young 
and growing towns. Even a reading public, now so common, is but the 
creation of the last two or three generations. Little more than half a century 
back, the mass of the people had to rely on the spoken word for news of 
world events. In earlier centuries, international fairs were the Mecca of 
story-tellers and gossips, who combined news-hawking with bargaining in 
the market-place. The merchants of Venice, of Antwerp, or of London 
were the newsagents, the columnists, and the reporters of medieval Europe. 
Over the greater part of the world, people got news in this way, if at all. 

As early as the fifteenth century there were signs of a ch^ge. In the 
preceding centuries the use of paper had spread throughout Europe. From 
China, it had been introduced into Egypt, Spain, and France by the Arabs 
in the twelfth century. About 1450 German and Flemish artisans found a 
new use for the technique of printing crude figures from wood blocks. 
They started to use type which could turn out many copies of books pre¬ 
viously copied laboriously by penmanship. Paper and printing vastly in¬ 
creased the scope of book-distribution, and created a powerful stimulus to 
literacy throughout western Europe. From Germany the art of printing 
spread quickly to Italy and to France, then to Engird. Venice and Paris 
already had printing presses when William Caxton learned his craft at 
Cologne. After carrying it on at Bruges, he returned to London, where he 
started work in 1476. While religious wars checked progress on the Continent, 
printing made great strides in Elizabethan England. Thereafter followed a 
period of incubation awaiting the spread of elementary education, improve¬ 
ments in the technique of type-making, and of paper manufacture. Until a 
few generations ago, most people had a Bible, one or two bound books, 
a monthly magazine, and perhaps a brief news-sheet, from which they 
got a glimpse of a wider world. Paper was still a luxury. Until the nine¬ 
teenth century all of it came from rags, and this ma^ its manufacture 
an expensive business. The use of wood pulp and esparto grass greatly 
cheapened it. By so doing it brought the printed word within reach of 
the multitude, but cheap paper was not enough to nurse a large reading 
public to manhood. 

Cheap printix^ and general literacy were necessary conditions to fulfii 
before &e printed word could have the wide appeal which is a commonplaoe 
of our own generation. During the eighteenth century, printing was at all 
stages a handicraft. Power printing was initiated by The Times in 1814. 
On November 28,1814, it proudly announced in its pages: 
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“Our journal of this day presents to the public the practical result of the 
greatest improvement connected with printing since the discovery of the art 
itself. The reader of this paragraph now holds in his hand one of the many 
thousand impressions of The newspaper, which were taken off last night 
by a mechanical apparatus. . . . 

“Of the person who made this discovery, we have but little to add. ... It 
must suffice to say . . . that he is a Saxon by birth, that his name is Koenig, 
and that the invention has been executed under the direction of his friend 
and countryman, Bauer.” 

(Printing in the Twentieth Century y published by The Times y 1930, 15.) 

Other improvements followed. In 1827 a new press could print from 
4,000 to 5,000 copies an hour. In 1848 Applegarth’s rotary machiae printed 
10,000 copies of The T imesy then of four pages, in a single hour. Mechanization 
had not yet usurped the work of type-setting. From the beginning of printing 
until the first quarter of the nineteenth century, printers set all type by hand. 
About 1828 there were attempts to produce a machine to do this, but fifty 
years elapsed before it was practicable to operate with one. The t 5 rpe-setting 
machine employed by The Times in 1879 could set up 298 lines, amoimting 
to nearly 17,000 separate types, in an hour. At the close of the Victorian 
era there were also great advances with respea to the size and capacity of 
printing and of infolding machines; and the telegraph had stimulated a 
new expectancy by the speed with which it could supply information about 
what was happening elsewhere. The net result is that the planning and setting 
up and printing of a daily newspaper is now crammed into a few hours of 
break-neck production; and each morning sees a flood of over 11,500,000 
copies of newspapers poured out from the press in Great Britain. 

Of all the social agencies by which the printed word is carried into the 
most remote comers of a country, the newspaper is now the most important. 
The oldest British newspapers, such as The TimeSy the Glasgow Heraldy the 
Birmingham Post, and the Aberdeen Joumaly to name but a few, go back to 
the eighteenth century. Thereafter, the French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
War, and the Industrial Revolution created an alertness among the mass 
of the people, and a demand for news of great political and social events, 
though technical progress in paper-making and printing ^vas not yet so far 
advanced as to i^e possible a wide circulation of printed news. Even so, 
there were 252 newspapers circulating in Britain in 1815, though for the 
most part dealing with local affairs. A heavy stamp duty, amounting to fotir- 
pence per copy in 1815, still made a daily newspaper too expensive for 
the ordinary person. Radicals fought hard to have the duty repealed, wel¬ 
coming the press as a powerful weapon for reform, while cheap news-sheets 
which often evaded the stamp duty alone catered for the working class. 
Cobbett’s Roister was one of these. It was designed for the pocket of the 
wage-reamer; but it was much more propaganda than news. Newspapers, 
run mainly by middle-class families, for long catered for the upper and 
middle classes alone. Their main feature was politics; and they were largely 
filled with reports of Parliamentary debates. After the abolition of the taxes 
on xtewsprint, advertisements and paper, the price of many newspapers 
fell to la. There were also the mont^es and quarterlies, some of wlfich, 
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such as the Gentleman^s Magazine and the ScoU Magazine^ could trace their 
history back to the eighteenth century. They, too, also circulated almost 
exclusively among the middle and upper classes. 

Meantime the reading public was growing. By making elementary schooling 
compulsory, the Education Act of 1870 gave a new importance to the written 
word. The Reform Aa of 1867 extended the franchise to the urban workers, 
and that of 1884 to the labouring classes of the coimtrysidc. The working 
class were now politically powerful, and the newspapers of influential 
individuals and groups fought for their support. Alfred Harmsworth, after¬ 
wards Lord Northcliffe, was the first to sense the drift of changing conditions. 
His entry into journalism in 1886 marks the beginning of a new phase in 
the history of the Press. 

“The key feature of the new journalism,’* says Ensor {England^ 1870-1914^ 
310), “was not sensation but commercialism. It ran its sensations, as it ran 
everything else, to make money, and measured them solely by the sales they 
broi^t.” 

Following the example of his first employer, George Newnes, founder of 
the weekly Tit-Bits^ Harmsworth set out to capture the interest of the new 
public, whose intellectual attainments were those of the elementary school 
pupil. In 1888 he started the weekly Answers to Correspondentsy and in 1896, 
along with Kennedy Jones, launched the Daily Mail Its circulation rapidly 
rose from a daily average of 202,000 in the first year of its career, to 543,000 
at the end of the third, a figure far in excess of any other newspaper. This 
new venture in journalism was simply a profit-making enterprise. The power 
of the pen was used less to spread knowledge than to make money, which 
brings power. Since the main source of a newspaper’s revenue is advertise¬ 
ment, the paper with the largest circulation not unnaturally attracts the 
biggest advertisers. Papers with smaller circulations quailed before so 
formidable a competitor with no appreciation of the educative role a Press 
might play in the new age of a nation-wide reading public. The technique 
of the Daily Mail was different from that of its predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries. It had an attractive form to catch the attention of those who wished 
to get news in short, snappy paragraphs and flanaing headlines. News was 
not served raw. It was cooked, overdone, and heavily spiced. 

“The old (newspaper),” says Ensor (313), “would print telegrams and 
reports pretty mudi as they came in. The fimetion of the sub-editor was 
to decide in what column and in what type they should appear, if at all, and 
to provide a few plain headings. But in the new, his function was to rewrite 
them. They must be condensed, re-worded, re-paragraphed, and each converted 
according to certain rules into a lively ‘story 

The large capital involved, and the advantages of the joint stock company, 
soon turned newspaper ownership over to companies. The Harmsworths, 
the Pearsons and the Huhons soon dominated a large section of the London 
and provincial Press. The new spirit spread throughout the newspaper 
world. Profit and power were the dominating motives. One paper after 
another succumbed, either ceasing production or passing into the hands of 
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a combine. Before 1900, newspapers had been for men only. In 1904 women 
were becoming a force to recion with in politics, and Harmsworth started 
the Daily Mirror as a woman’s journal. It soon established itself as a cheap 
picture paper. Four years later, Harmsworth (later Lord NorthcliflFe) 
achieved his greatest ambition when The Times passed imdcr his control. 
Each successive year saw the tentacles of the great newspaper proprietors 
ejttend over the cotmtry. Printing and distribution of newspapers had become 
a highly capitalized industry, and the companies in control counted their 
capital in millions. A few important newspapers remain entrenched in their 
own localities. The Manchester Guardian^ the Yorkshire Posty the Birmingham 
Daily Posty the Liverpool Daily Posty the Glasgow Herald and the Scotsman 
still stand outside the great groups (Ensor, 532-6). 

Newspapers have been bandied about like shutdecocks between members 
of the same family, or between powerful and antagonistic groups, whose 
object is power and profit. 

“Few newspapers,” says Wells, “have any interest in supporting or defending 
a sotmdly organized public service, nagging attacks on public services are a 
worldwide newspaper feature, but every newspaper has an interest in a 
shabbily conducted, privately owned transport system which is advertising to 
keep its passengers in a good temper, or in a purveyor of quack medicines or 
trashy foodstuffs sustaining a legend of merit by a lavish expenditure in display.” 


THE END OF NATIONALISM 

Unification of human interests on a planetary scale by unprecedented 
expansion of means of communication during the last two or three generations 
demands new habits of thought about human relations, and brings within 
the realm of profitable discussion projects which seemed visionary fifty 
years ago. We have grown up, most of us, to take the nation for granted 
as a necessary, if not sacrosanct, unit of human association. Even those of 
us who are familiar with the historical background of the comparatively 
recent growth of European nationalism have been too apt to dismiss the 
possibility of world government as a utopian, or at best a remote, goal. 
This way of thinking is a heritage of tte past. A community of human 
interests transcending the confines of nationality is an accomplished fiict. 

Is it more cflfectivc to “face up to” consequences than merely to “face” 
them? If we face up to the consequences of an entirely new situation, for 
which education d^ply rooted in medieval traditions and medieval ways 
of thought furnishes us with no sufficient preparation or knowledge of 
precedent, one thing about which we have to get clear at the start is the 
arbitrariness of the nation as a imit of association in the electrical age. The 
revolutionists of the eighteenth century roundly declared that men had 
instituted governments to protect their inalienable rights. The truth is that 
human bek^ have organized or submitted to various makeshifts under the 
stress of changing needs, and with no prescience of future opportunities. 
As their needs and their means of satisfying them have become more complex 
and more varied, the machinery of administration has also become more 
complex and varied; but this is not the whole story. What is a suitable 
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geographical unit for co-ordinating needs of one sort, or the means of 
satisfy^ them, is not necessarOy the same as, does not necessarily include, 
and is not necessarily a part of, the most suitable geographical unit for co¬ 
ordination of other human activities. For purposes of education, language 
and religion may be the decisive circumstances. For purposes of hydro¬ 
electric power supply, propinquity to a watershed is what coimts. People 
with a given language or religion did not settle in a particular locality with 
the slightest prevision of the possibilities of harnessing water for the pro¬ 
duction of light or heat. National fironders have come into being to meet 
situadons that have no relevance to manifold possibilides of human colla- 
boradon to-day. 

The destrucdve potendalides of modem scientific warfare have made the 
altemadve to world government of some kind suffidendy grim to stir 
imaginadve people to demand it; but the horror and waste of war has never 
forced people to merge in larger units of government without the existence 
of a posidve commimity of interest which a larger unit of government can 
safeguard. On a world scale, such community of interest now exists for the 
first dme, and the problem of equipping it with the instrument of authority 
is not the problem of getting nadons to pull together by pooling their 
sovereigndes for specified purposes. The nadon is an anachronism. The 
problem of good government in an age of potential plenty is the problem 
of defining units of administradon covering areas, large and small, delimited 
by consideradons rdevant to the fiincdons they have to discharge. 

For purposes of aviadon, the nadon is dearly too small a unit. What of 
broadcasting? Broadcasting links nadons such as the United States and 
Britain, Portugal and Brazil, or Spain and the other South American republics. 
Contrariwise, nadons which have large linguisdc minorides may be unneces¬ 
sarily large units of administradon for the exploitadon of the ether. Here we 
see the most extreme manifestadon of the extent to which sodal habit lags 
behind material opportunides created by sdendfic discovery. The schools 
of all modem nadons hand out instmcdon in some second language; but 
there is no co-ordinadon. To such co-ordinadon the only obstade is tradidon, 
which belongs to a dme when the possibility of listening to human voices 
from another continent was fantasdc, and the hope of educating a bilingual 
world with a single second language for common communicadon was 
chimericaL The possibility is now a reality. By the same token, the hope 
that educadonal authorides of different nadons may agree to give instmcdon 
in one and the same second language everywhere is a sober and businesslike 
proposidon. A world auxiliary language has become indispensable. 



CHAPTER XV 


COMMERCE AND THE FLAG 

The vast expansion of communications which we have studied in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter emphasizes how modem technology is promoting a new 
sense of world unity, and forces us to take within the scope of our record 
the relations of the Homeland to other countries. While it is true that the 
growth of modem communications has increased the scope of friendly 
collaboration between people of different lands, there is another, and a seamy, 
side of the picture. From the Great Navigations of the fifteenth century 
to the present day, improvements of travel and transport have furnished 
new opportunities for conquest, plimder and exploitation of less fortunate 
communities as well as the means for neighbourly exchange of goods and 
cultural amenities. It will be the theme of the next few chapters to examine 
this aspect of man’s increasing mobility. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

From its beg inning s about 350 years ago, the British Empire has grown 
till to-day its dominion extends over thirteen million square miles, or about 
a quarter of the land surface of the globe, and its inhabitants number no 
less than five hundred millions. Within its bounds live folk of every race 
and religion. There is every type of social, economic and political institution. 
It is a vast complex organization which defies definition; and it is important 
to recognize one thing at the outset. It is misleading to speak of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and of the British Empire as if they were one 
and the same thing. The former denotes the self-governing dominions, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The latter includes the 
dominions as well as the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories, 
in the main inhabited by native peoples. To talk of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations when we mean the British Empire is to deceive ourselves 
and others into believing that all the peoples of the Empire have the right 
of self-determination. This is tragically untrue. The Dominions ate quite 
fiee to shape their own course, but the millions of subject races in the Empire 
have not yet reached the fiirst step in the long climb of self-government. 

A few figures suffice to show the importance of keeping the distinction 
dear. Canada has 11^ (1941) milli on people, 49-7 per cent of which are of 
British origin and 30-3 per cent of French. Australia has 7,300,000 people, 
over 97 per cent of which are of British origin; New Zealand, 1,670,000 people, 
91 per cent of which are of British origin; and the Union of South Africa, 
9,688,666, of whom 2,003,612 are European, 767,984 “coloured,” 219,928 
/Viatic and the remainder, about 6,697,241, Bantu. Such are the Dominions 
which make up the British Cornmonwealth of Nations. Thus the total 
population of about 30 millions is less than a tenth of that of India, which 
is now (1946) presented with the opportunity of establishing its complete 
independence. Tbereare really two bdias: British India (excluding Burma), 
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under the direct rule of the Government of India, has a population of 29( 
millions (census 1941); “Indian India,** under the rule of the Indian Princes 
has a population of 93 millions. The total European population of Bridsl 
India is 300,000, of which about 57,000 are British troops. Excluding India 
the Colonial Empire, consisting of crown colonies, protectorates and mandated 
territories held by the United Kingdom or by the Dominions, has a populatior 
of about 58 millions (or almost twice as many as the total population of Canada; 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Affica). Approximatelj 
80 per cent (by area) of the colonial empire is in the continent of Africa.* 
Thus the vital problems of Empire do not relate to the Dominions oi 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, but to India, tropica] 
Africa, Ceylon, and the West Indies, which are inhabited for the most pad 
by native peoples, and a mere handflil of whites. We can rightly appreciate 
them only against their historical background. No intelligent citizen can 
shirk the responsibilities of an Empire which links the destinies of xnilliom 
of human beings. The subject is vitally important for all of us. It cannot be 
easily interpreted or readily dismissed. 


INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 

India and the Far East have long held a fascination for Europeans. The 
attempt to discover a new route to their fabulous riches was what prompted 
Vasco da Gama to face the perils of the Cape. Long before the English had 
the lust for empire, the Portuguese and the Spaniards had respectively 
planted their flags in the Far East and on the continent of America. On the 
last day of 1600 a group of London merchants became incorporated as “the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading into the East 
Indies.” This was the beginning of the famous East India Company, which 
in the course of time became a great imperialist as well as a commercial 
concern. At the outset of its career it had to face competition both from the 
Portuguese, already entrenched firmly in the East Indies, and of the Dutch, 
who had sent out trading expeditions some years earlier than the English. 

At this time, the goal of most trading companies was the Spice Islands 
of the East Indies. The East India Company was no exception. Not content 
with trade in India, where it established stations in 1612, its ships pushed 
on to the East Indies, the source of spices which were in such great imand 
in Europe. This venture at once brought it into conflict with the Dutch, 
who had ousted the Portuguese and now claimed the exclusive right to the 
trade. The home governments, anxious to avoid conflia, agreed on spheres 
of influence for their respective companies; but the merc±«nts were not so 
ready to compose their differences. In 1623 the Dutch seized Pulo Run and 
Amboyna from the English by force of arms, thus leaving diem with only 
a few unimportant trading stations in the much coveted Spice Islands. 
Thwarted in its endeavours, the East India Company devoted itself to 
trade with India. To this day the East Indies have remained largely a preserve 
of the Dutch nation (Fig. 69). 

Throughout the seventeenth century the English and the Dutch remained 
* See 7'he British Empire (Royal Institute of International Aflairs), 1088. 
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at daggers drawn. They were rivals in the European and Atlantic trades as 
well as in the Indian Ocean. It was a mercantile age. By their political 
influence and predominance in their respective countries, the merchants 
could represent their interests as the national interests. Thus the English 
Navigation Act of 1651, which restricted trade between the American 
Colonies and England to English or colonial ships, was aimed at the Dutch, 
who were then capturing an increasing share of the new Atlantic trade. 
The bitterness aroused by this Act, as well as by direct English interference 
with Dutch shipping, resulted in the first Anglo-Dutch War (1652-4), the 
first of the economic wars of modem times. It was followed by two more 
Anglo-Dutch wars; but the two sides had made peace before 1700 in face 
of the opposition of the French, who were now coming to play an active 
part in the Far Eastern as well as in the North American trade. 

The East India Company directed its main attention to trade. So far there 
was no question of colcaiization, since, unlike North America, India was a 
wealthy country with a highly developed civilization. The company, therefore, 
made contacts with this eastern civilization through various trading stations, 
which it was able to establish through the goodwill of native chiefs and of 
the Mogul Emperor himself. The chief faaories were at Surat on the west, 
and at Madras on the east coast; and there were various minor stations at 
other places in India, in Java and Sumatra, on the Persian Gulf and on the 
west coast of Africa. The main imports were spices, silks, cottons, calico, 
indigo and saltpetre. Though there was still great demand for spices in 
Europe, the traders soon found that the taste for calicoes and silks tended to 
increase in England. Accordingly, the Company concentrated its main 
attention on these articles. For long they were faced with opposition from 
English woollen manufacturers, but the craze for the new Indian products 
could not be checked. The East India Company thus enjoyed the benefits 
of an expanding and profitable market. Afrer the Restoration, tea and coffee 
were imported; and the coffee house soon became a well-recognized institution 
among the middle class and the well-to-do. Tea also became one of the 
chief commodities handled by the company. Sales in England rose from 
54,600 lbs. valued at £45,000 in 1706 to 2,325,000 lbs. valued at £540,0(K) 
in 1750. 

Since it was unable to find a market in India for the staple manufactures 
of England, the East India Company came in for a great deal of criticism 
at home. Woollen cloth was obviously not in great demand in India. So 
bullion was exported to pay for the imports, a state of affairs highly un¬ 
desirable, according to current views. While it exported bullion, the Company 
tried to show that the favourable terms on wliich it was able to purchase 
Indian commodities created a favourable trade balance, so that more bullion 
returned to England than was sent to India, when these goods were re¬ 
exported to Europe. As in 1931, when all the old fallacies about the balance 
of trade were resurrected with the object of securing protection for British 
industrial interests finm the growth of international capitalism, it was 
difficult to convince the ordinary man in the street of the truth of tUs argu¬ 
ment. Probably criticism levelled against the East India Company did 
not cause the directors many sleepless nights. For the trade in which they 
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were engaged was indeed profitable. In 1662-3 the Company paid a dividend 
of 20 per cent; in 1665, 40 per cent. Though there was a set-back during 
the Dutch wars, a dividend of 60 per cent was declared in 1682; and the 
shareholders were credited with the full value of their shares, of which 
only half had been called up. 

THE COLONIZING MOVEMENT 

The foundations of the British Empire were laid in the reigns of the 
first two Stuarts. Starting late in the race, England quickly excelled in 
empire-building. The causes of its supremacy are many and complex. The 
rise of a commercial middle class and the early decay of feudalism were 
certainly important. Its merchants had the capital, the organizing ability 
and the capacity for living laborious days. Unlike the Spaniards who went 
to America as conquerors, blind to everything save gold and silver, the 
English went out to settle, to build up a pattern of their own social and 
cultural life. Had the opportunity occurred they would doubtless have been 
glad to exploit the silver mines of Mexico or Peru; but the eastern seaboard 
of North America left over for them offered no such easy path to riches. 
Moreover, England was rapidly coming to the front as a manufacturing 
nation. It had goods to export to its colonies. More than anything else, 
this capacity of England to trade with her colonies was what placed her in 
the first rank of colonizing powers. 

The disruption of feudal society and all the religious and political conse¬ 
quences that followed therefrom had profoundly unsettled men’s minds. 
This religious, political and economic ferment of the seventeenth century 
sent thousands of settlers from England across the Atlantic. They were 
ordinary people anxious to make homes in the lands of their adoption. 
Such were the pioneers of the Empire, a new type of empire, based on 
settlement and industry. England’s isolation from European political conflict 
gave her a fair field. While the French, numerically greater the English, 
were wasting their substance on European war and intrigues, England was 
able to pursue economic expansion without check. For the defence of her 
sea routes and her colonies, she could rely on an expanding navy. 

The early colonies were founded by joint stock companies, for whom the 
opportunity of profit-making was the dominant motive. Men with capital 
rushed to take up stock in these ventures. Their object was not to foster 
communities that would grow to be self-sufficing. It was to produce com¬ 
modities for which there was a ready sale in Europe. Since it was the general 
belief that the colonists would of necessity purchase their manufactured 
goods in England, the colonizing companies were strongly supported by 
industrial interests at home. The shipping firms were also enthusiastic, 
because colonial development meant increased employment for British ships. 
So the view that the colonies were essential bricks (ff an imperial economic 
edifice was thus generally accepted in the two centuries before Waterloo. 
Accordingly, the home government built up an elaborate code of regulations 
designed to prevent the colonies ftom tating part in any economic activity 
that would conflict with home interests. Such a view of Empire development 
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still survives in some quarters to-day. Its modem name is Empire Free 
Trade. In earlier centuries there was more to commend it. Though founded 
on the interests of home manufacturers and merchants, it was natural to 
assume that the colonies would exchange their primary products for the 
manufactured goods of Britain at an early stage in their development. When 
conflict of interest did arise, the colonists generally ignored the regulations. 

While the chief motive for the colonizing movement was economic, there 
were also others. Some urged colonization on political grounds. They saw 
an overseas empire as a means of strengthening England in face of formidable 
opposition from Spain. The political motive was allied to another. The 
establishment of Protestant colonies could provide a check to the spread of 
Roman Catholicism in America. Indeed, nearly all colonial schemes gave 
prominence to the missionary value of their work. Though this was doubtless 
a secondary consideration, the prominence given to it shows that it was 
politic to make as much of it as possible. “A true and sincere declaration 
of the purpose and ends of plantation begun in Virginia” (1610), recites: 

“The Principall and Maine Ends . . . weare first to preach, and baptize into 
Christian Religion, and by propagation of that Gospell to recover out of the 
armes of the Divell, a number of poore and miserable soules, wrapt upp unto 
death, in almost invincible ignorance; to endeavour the fulfilling and accom- 
plisment of the number of the elect, which shall be gathered from out all 
corners of the earth; and to add our myte to the treasury of Heaven, that as we 
pray for the comming of the kingdome of glory, so to expresse in our actions, 
the same desire if God have pleased to use so w eak instruments, to the ripening 
and consummation thereof.” 

The Massachusetts Bay Company declared that its chief purpose in 
colonizing was the spread of the Gospel; and one of its principal supporters 
claimed that the majority of the settlers went “to transport the gospell to 
those heathen that never heard thereof” In a Puritan pamphlet of 1620 it 
was declared that “it hathe been manifested that the most earnest and desirable 
end of planting colonies, is the propagation of Religion.” To be sure, many 
people emigrated to secure freedom of conscience; but the religious aims 
of the promoting companies, in contradistinction to those of the emigrants 
themselves, were clearly subordinate to the economic. The prominence 
they gave to their missionary object was thus good propaganda. The companies 
were intent on earning a return on their capital and the colonists on securing 
a livelihood, but the religious motive brought to the movement the support 
of many who would not otherwise have been interested. It gave, says Beer, 
“that ethical basis to the work, without which it is impossible for the Anglo- 
Saxon to exert himself to the fullest degree.” 

THE PLANTATIONS IN AMERICA 

The first permanent colony in America was Virginia. In 1609 a group of 
merchants received a new charter incorporating them as the Treasurer and 
Company of Adventurers and Planters of the City of London for the first 
Colony of Virginia. The widespread interest in the plan to found a Nova 
Briicmnia across the seas is shown in the list of shareholders. Besides 5^ 
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London and City companies, 659 individuals took up shares. They included 
21 peers, 96 knights, 11 doctors and ministers, 53 captains, 28 esquires, 
58 gentlemen, 110 merchants and 282 others, among whom were tailors, 
haberdashers, cutlers, weavers, saddlers, grocers, cordwainers and a host 
of other craftsmen. 

The first settlement was made on the James River. There Jamestown was 
established. From the very beginning adversity dogged the footsteps of the 
colonists. Disease, the raids of Indians, and an unhealthy climate decimated 
their ranks, and instead of the easy riches many had hoped for there was 
nothing but hardship and unremitting toil. The settlers were a sorry crowd, 
made up as they were of ‘‘unruly gallants, lascivious sons, masters of bad 
servants and wives of ill husbands,” making such “an idle creu” as would 
“rather starve for hunger than lay their hands to honest labour.” Material 
salvation came to the colonists when it was discovered that tobacco was, 
of all crops, the one for which climate and the soil were eminently suited. 
Also it was one that was eminently saleable. Colonists weary with their 
efforts to raise com or make glass or iron, deserted these more sober pursuits 
for tobacco growing. In 1613 an experimental cargo was despatched to 
England. This was a momentous event, for its success decreed the lines on 
which Virginia should develop. Fortunes were made easily and quickly as 
acre after acre was turned over to the new crop and tobacco-laden ships 
set sail for England (Fig. 70). 

As the population increased the colonists found it convenient to form 
subsidiary companies for the sale of tobacco and the purchase of goods in 
England, In the course of time many such companies came into being for 
specific purposes. Most curious of all the subsidiary undertakings was the 
Joint Stock for transporting 100 maids to be made wives. This “matrimonial 
speculation,” says W. R. Scott, “was based on the calculation that it cost 
£12 for the passage of each of the young women, while the planter, 
who married one of them, repaid the adventurers for her expenses at the 
rate of 150 lbs. of tobacco. If the standard rate of 3s. per lb. was obtained, 
this left a gross profit on the transportation of 50 of £505, so that it is little 
wonder the results gave the adventurers “great contentment.” Such 
“matrimonial speculation,” however, has a special interest. Much has been 
said of men as empire-builders, but the part played by women has generally 
been ignored. The company early appreciated that only emigration of women 
could create ties which would firmly bind the colonists to their new land. 
The success of the first consignment encouraged the promoters to send out 
more shiploads, though doubtless they found difficulty in persuading English 
maids “of virtuous education, young, handsome and t^-recommended” 
to risk the hazards of the voyage and the greater hazards of matrimony 
with turbulent and coarse planters. 

Between the colonists and the company at home there was perpetual 
dissension. The former were naturally restive under the control of an 
organization which managed its affairs in London for the benefit of its 
shareholders. Divergence of interest was too deep to be settled by compromise. 
In 1619 the colonists established a form of popular government when 
Relegates chosen by all the male adult colonists met at Jamestxnvn. This, 
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says Mr. Davies, was “the first kgislative assembly to meet in an English 
colony and on American soil.” Six years later the Virginia Company 
was dissolved and a Proclamation issued declaring that henceforth Virginia, 
Bermuda and New England should form part of the Empire and be under 
the direct rule of the Crown. 

Land to the north of Virginia was granted by the Crown to a body called 
the Council of New England. Within its territory the Pilgrim Fathers es¬ 
tablished New Plymouth. This body of Nonconformists had left England 
for Amsterdam in 1608. Within a year they moved to Leyden, where 
they remained for another eleven years. Then they decided to move again, 
and first considered a project of emigrating to America. Such an enterprise 
required capital, but it was readily subscribed by English merchants. \^en 
the Mayflower set sail in 1620 it had on board 35 passengers from Leyden 
and 66 from London and Southampton. “Those directly from England,” 
says Davies, “were not separatists and were not inspired by religion so much 
as by hope of material improvement.” At first the settlers suffered cruelly 
from disease and hardship, but by 1623 their colony was firmly established. 
As with the Virginia Company, there was disagreement between the colonists 
and the shareholders in England. Eventually the company was wound up. 

Another Puritan colony was at Massachusetts Bay. Having received a 
grant from the New England Council, in whose territory they wished to 
settle, the founders of this colony secured in 1629 a royal charter constituting 
them the Governor and the Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. While many of those financially interested were English merchants, 
those who emigrated were for the most part religious refugees. Since they 
crossed the Atlantic in search of freedom, they were little disposed to suffer 
the interference of profit-making shareholders at home. Almost at once 
the colonists started an agitation to have control shifted from England to 
America, This came about in 1630, when the company was wound up and 
the charter utilized as the basis of a new constitution. “The great Puritan 
migration,” of which these colonists were the vanguard, resulted in about 
20,000 men, women and children leaving England between 1630 and 1643. 
When the movement came to an end, no less than 60,000 people were said 
to have left England. 

In all the colonies so far mentioned, joint stock companies played a 
prominent part. Merchants at home provided the capital; and their actions 
were dictated by the profit motive. The story of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
is different. They owe their inception to the initiative of individuals. The 
former was founded by George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic 
unable to take the oath of allegiance to Virginia whither he had gone, driven 
from Newfoundland by its inhospitable climate. He received a royal grant 
in 1632. Pennsylvania owes its origin and successful development to William 
Perm, who received a grant from Charles II in settlement of a Crown debt 
due to his father. The Restoration period saw two other important additions 
to the overseas empire on the mainland of America. A proprietary grant 
gave to Clarendon, Albemarle and Ashley the right to colonize Carolina 
with a view to production of such goods as silk, fruits and oils, hitherto 
importgja from the Mediterranean. Mostly the settkis came from existing 
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colonies, such as Barbados, where there was already congestion. The colony 
grew up in two parts—North Carolina and South Carolina (Fig. 71). The 
other colony was New York, ceded to England after the Second Dutch War. 
Its commercial importance was that it lay at the mouth of the Hudson River, 
main route by which furs came from the Great Lakes. Its immediate signifi¬ 
cance was t^t it closed the breach between the northern and southern 
colonies. England now had a continuous coastline from north to south. 

THE WEST INDIES 

The tangled story of the West Indies affords an interesting illustration of 
the conflict of political and economic motives in the age of mercantilism. 
Though her main activities were concentrated on the mainland, Spain had 
taken possession of Cuba, Hispaniola, Puerto Rico and Jamaica. In addition, 
she claimed the exclusive right to navigate the Caribbean Sea. As early as 
Elizabethan times, England disputed this claim when her sea dogs, intent 
on the capture of Spanish Plate ships, raided the Spanish settlements. 
In the seventeenth century, Spanish authority was openly challenged on 
the ground that occupation was the only valid title to territory. The lure of 
treasure which prompted most of the early voyages and colonial ventures, 
including that to Virginia itself, induced buccaneers, courtiers and traders to 
venture into this Spanish nest. The French and the Dutch were equally eager 
to gain a foothold in the West Indies. 

Motives for English eflForts were confused and complicated. Desire to 
secure riches easily and quickly, as the Spaniards appeared to have done, 
was a major consideration. Another was political, the hatred of Spain. Most 
of the English settlements were made by proprietary grants, the overlapping 
of which led to much confusion. The first English settlement was at St. Kitts 
(or St. Christopher), in 1624. In the next decade or so several other islands 
were occupied. One of the most important was Barbados, planted by Sir 
William (fourteen, a prominent London merchant. Ciiurteen arranged for 
transport of emigrants, appointment of governors, supply of equipment and 
indeed for the general conduct of the colony. By far the most important of the 
British possessions in the West Indies was Jamaica, seized fi:om the Spanish 
by Cromwell in 1665. The English were not alone in the West Indies. Besides 
the Spaniards firmly established, there were the French who had settled 
numerous islands, including Guadeloupe, the largest of the Leeward Islands. 
The Dutch were there too, and being more concerned with trade than with 
colonizing, they were able to play a very active part in the commerce of the 
region, especially for supply of slaves to Spanish and English colonies. The 
powers lived in a perpetual state of hostility (Fig. 72). 

NOVA SCOTU 

Scodand’s part in the new commerce and in the colonizing movement 
was meagre, the main reason for this being the backward state of her industries. 
English interest in colonial possessions stepped up when her industries 
had so far developed that larger markets were desirable, if not necessary. 
During the seventeenth century, expanding English manufiictures had 
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resulted in accumulation of capital, a necessary condition for the successful 
exploitation of new lands* Till the eighteenth century, Scotland, on the other 
hand, had few manufacturing industries and little capital. In 1603 the 
Union of the Crowns brought a Scottish king to London, and it was largely 
through his influence that the Scots embarked on their first ill-fated colonid 
venture to found a New Scotland between the English colony of New England 
and the French settlement of New France in the St, Lawrence. This was 
in 1621, Sir William Alexander, a Scots nobleman, who promoted the 
project, then secured the Royal Charter to implement it. 

The first settlement started in 1629 at Port Royal. A successful trade in 
furs started with the Indians, with whom the Scots established good relations; 
but the French claimed sovereignty over the area. Though their main 
activities were in the vicinity of the St. Lawrence, Charles I, anxious to be 
on good terms with them, recognized French claims in the Treaty of 1632. 
Accordingly the Scots had orders to give up their settlement at Port Royal. 
Thus came to an end what might have been a very promising development. 
There were two minor efforts to found Scots colonies about this time. One 
was at East Jersey, where some Scots Quakers, under the governorship of 
Robert Barclay of Urie, met with considerable success. The other was in 
South Carolina, where a small Presbyterian colony established itself at 
Stuart’s Town in 1684. It was short lived, being destroyed by a Spanish 
force.* 


THE DARIEN SCHEME 

The last independent Scottish venture was the ill-starred Darien Colony. 
The story of this enterprise has been fully told in The Company of Scotland^ 
by Dr. Insh. The beginnings of the scheme go back to the year 1681. A group 
of Edinburgh merchants then met at Holyrood House to confer with the 
Committee of Trade. The outcome was an Act by the Scots Parliament, 
giving a large measure of protection to Scottish industry. A few years later 
the Glasgow commissioner to the Convention of Royal Burghs brought up 
colonies as a topic of discussion. ‘Tt is the great concern of the Royal Burghs,” 
he said, ‘^to have an interest in foreign plantations.” Parliament next took 
the matter up, and in 1693 passed an “Act for encouraging of forraign 
trade.” Reinforced by the Glasgow merchants, the Edinburgh group of 
merchants decided to take advantage of the Act; and immediately started 
to plan an African Company in the hope of securing a market for Scots 
goods in Afnca. 

London merchants, excluded from trade with the Far East because of the 
monopoly of the East India Company, then considered the possibility of 
using the Scots plan for their own ends. They were not particularly interested 
in die trade to Africa, but they thought they might break the monopoly 
of the East India Company by establishing a Scots Company to trade with 
the Far East, There were thus three distinct forces at work: Scottish aspira¬ 
tions to colonize in the background, the ambition of Edinburgh merc^ts 
to establish trade with Africa, and the hopes of London merchants to seize 
* See Insh, ScotHdi Colonial Schemes (1620-1686), 1922. 
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an opportunity to break the power of the East India Company. These com¬ 
bined forces co-operated in the movement which led to the founding of 
the Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies. The Scots promoters 
envisaged a wide national movement for the expansion of commerce and the 
establishment of a colony. The English;, on the other hand, had in view the 
more practical and limited object of trading with the Far East. At this point 
William Paterson came forward with a project to found a colony on the 
Isthmus of Darien. The Scots accepted the plan without demur, and the 
main efforts of the Company of Scotland, which received its charter in 

1695, were directed to this end. 

The flotation of the Company at once aroused fierce opposition from the 
English chartered companies. After the matter had been ventilated in Parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster, the English shareholders withdrew from the scheme. 
This caused much bitterness and, at the time, much enthusiasm in Scotland. 
The opposition of the English pointed to the great possibilities of profit to 
the Scots. In fact, it was now a patriotic task to push forward the scheme 
with all possible speed. The lists were opened in Edinburgh on February 22, 

1696, and immediately there was a great rush for stock. Fletcher of Saltoun 
says: 

“The frenzy of the Scots nation to sign the Solemn Leag^ue and Covenant 
never exceeded the rapidity with which they ran to subscribe to the Darien 
Company. The nobility, the gentry, the merchants, the people, the Royal 
Burghs without exception of one, and most of the public bodies subscribed. 
Yoimg women threw their little fortunes into the stock, widows sold their 
iointufes to get command of money for the purpose.’^ 

Meantime preparations for the voyage went forward apace. Vessels were 
bought up in Hamburg and in Amsterdam. Large consignments of goods 
were collected at Edinburgh for use of the emigrants—^flour, beef, brandy, 
butter, cheese, arms, munitions, agricultural implements; and on July 26, 
1698, a fleet of four ships set sail from Leith with 1,200 people on board. 
On October 10th they reached the Gulf of Darien. Having found a fine 
harbour they named it New Edinburgh. No sooner had the adventurers 
placed their feet on land than disaster overwhelmed them. The site of the 
proposed colony was itself ill-fated. It was within territory claimed by the 
Spaniards and it was a fever-infested district. From the start it was doomed. 
Opposition from the Spaniards was reinforced by opposition from the 
English, who refused to ^ow the emigrants to purchase supplies in Jamaica. 
Three separate expeditions set sail from Scotland. Before the second arrived 
the first, driven to desperation by disease, famine and Spanish raids, embarked 
for home. The second and third expeditions met with like disaster. 

The great scheme, on which the Scots had staked everything, ended in 
catastrophe, bringing untold misery and sififering and arousing a bitter 
hatred towards the English who bore the chief blame for the irreparable 
disaster. In pursuance of their objea of opening up trade with the Far East, 
several ships had set sail. The African Merchant^ which made the voyage to 
Africa, earned a handsome profit, but the Speedwell and the Speedy Return 
which sailed to the Far East were lost Those who were able to view the 
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whole episode dispassionately realized that the only solution of Scotland’s 
thwarted commercial ambitions was a complete union with England. The 
Parliaments of England and Scotland united in 1707. 

THE COLONISTS 

In Elizabethan and Stuart times the view generally held was that England 
was over-populated. Like Hakluyt, many people urged colonization as a 
means of relieving congestion, much as people still advocate emigration as 
a cure for unemployment. Such arguments were supplemented by another. 
It was argued that planting of colonies would eventually create a market 
for home manufactures. Thus emigration would equally benefit those who 
went and those who remained. 

Such specious reasoning was not always convincing to the individuals 
most concerned. Emigration was a vastly speculative business. To the 
prospective emigrant it offered the expeaation of a terrifying journey across 
the Atlantic, and settlement in a land about which all sorts of alarming and 
uncanny stories circulated. It is not surprising tliat people did not rush to 
exchange the comparative security of life in England for the risks of disease 
and death attending emigration. To be sure, there were some who were 
anxious to take the plunge into the unknown—adventurers, men-about- 
town, debtors and the like who wanted a means of getting rich quickly, 
for tales of the fabulous wealth of the Spanish colonies spread throughout 
Europe and presented a pleasant prospect to those whose fortunes were 
either depleted or exhausted. Still, such adventurers, unaccustomed to labour 
and to the rigours of colonial life, were scarcely the most desirable type of 
settlers. The first colonizing companies, tlierefore, experienced great difficulty 
in getting the good emigrants. The following is an advertisement issued in 
1609 by the Virginia Q)mpany: 

“Whereas (if God permit) for the better settling of the Colony and Planta¬ 
tion in Virginia, there is a voyage intended thither»by many Noblemen, Knights, 
Merchants and others, to bee furnished and set forth with all convenient speed: 
And for that so Honourable an action pleasing to God and commodious many 
waies to this Common Wealth should be furthered and furnished with all 
means and provisions necessarie for the same, wherein both Honourable and 
Worshipfull personages doe purpose and prepare to goe thither in their owne 
persons: This is therefore to intimate and give notice to al Artificers, Smiths, 
Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Wrights, Turners, Planters, Vincares, Fowlers, 
Fishermen, Mettell men of all sorts, Brickmakers, Bricklayers, Plow-men, 
Weavers, Shoe-makers, Sawyers, Spinsters and all other labouring men and 
women, that are willing to goe to the said Plantation to inhabitite there, that 
if they repayre mto Phillpot Lane, to the House of Sir Thomas Smith, Treasurer 
for the said Colony, their names shall be Registered, and their persons shall be 
esteemed at a single share, which is Twelve pound ten shillings, and they 
Rhall be admitted to goe as Adventurers in the said Voyage to Virginia, where 
they have houses to dwell in, with Gardens and Orchards, and also foode 
and clothing at the common charge of the Joynt Stock, they shall have their 
divident also in all goods and Merchandizes, arising thence by their labours, 
and likewise their Divident in Lands to them and to their Heyres for ever.” 
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Such attempts to secure settlers met with little success, and in the early 
days of the colony repeated complaints were made tliat the emigrants were 
mostly undesirables. Between 1620 and 1660 conditions at home became 
more favourable to emigration. Periodic spells of depression and unemploy¬ 
ment, religious persecution and the politi^ unsettlement of the times made 
many people look with longing to a continent which could offer them fresh 
opportunities and freedom of conscience. Civic authorities urged that the 
colonies presented a promising solution of the problem of poverty, and 
boatloads of paupers were repeatedly shipped across the Atlantic. In 1618 
London despatched 100 children. In the following year the Virginia Company 
petitioned the magistrates for a further consignment. 

“And forasmuch as wee have now resolved to send this next Springe very 
large supplies for the strength and encreasinge of the CoUonny, styled by the 
name of the London Collony, Ande finde that the sendinge of those Children 
to be apprentises hath been very grateful to the people: We pray yo^ LoP 
and the rest in pursuite of yo^ former so pious Accons to renew yo*^ like 
favours and furnish vs againe w^^ one hundreth more for the next springe: 
Our desire is that wee, may have them of Twelve years olde & vpward w^^ 
allowance of Three pound a peec for their Transportation and fforty shillings 
a peec for their apparrcll as was formerly granted. They shall be apprentizes 
the boyes till they come to 21 years of Age the Girles till the like age or till 
they be marryed and afterwards they shalbe placed as Tennants uppon the 
publique land w^ best Condicons wher they shall have houses w* Stocke 
of Come & Cattle to begin w^, and afterwards the moytie of all encrease & 
profit whatsoever. And soe wee leave this mocon to yo^ honourable and graue 
considcracon.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers had started a great wave of emigration of those who 
sought a land where freedom of conscience was permitted; but economic 
motives were ever present, and it was the combination of these two that 
accounts for the steady flow of colonists down to about the Restoration. After 
the Restoration the Poor Law empowered Justices of the Peace to transport 
‘‘disorderly persons and sturdy beggars” to the colonies for seven years. 
Their numbers were swelled by the transportation of crimmals and political 
prisoners. Those who were responsible for the colonies were fully alive to 
the need for getting a different type of settler. Among others, the promoters 
of Massachusetts Bay and of the other New England colonies had actively 
encouraged the emigration of puritans and nonconformists; every effort 
was made to secure craftsmen and agricultural workers in the proprietary 
colonies, such as Maryland and Pennsylvania. Sometimes a squire who 
emigrated would take many of his tenants with him. Before they left, the 
latter would usually sign an undertaking promising to remain with their 
leader for a stipulated number of years. This was doubtless a prudent 
method of security for those who woiild not undertake the risks and hazards 
of emigration on Aeir own, but it opened the way to grave abuse. Economic 
necessity of the victims and demand of the colonies for labour gave un¬ 
scrupulous persons the opportunity of seducing would-be emigrants to 
sign an indenture of which the advantages were largely unilateral. 
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This traffic of indentured apprentices and servants assumed considerable 
proportions in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and merchants, 
brokers, shipmasters and many others engaged in it. No doubt many people 
went out willingly, prepared to bind themselves for a term of years in return 
for transport; and thereafter were perfectly free to pursue their own interests; 
but the majority of servants were cajoled into signing undertakings which 
made their freedom when they did arrive in America little greater than 
±at of slaves. The following is a typical form of indenture (C. M. Macinnes, 
An Introduction to the Economic History of the British Empire^ 1935,30). 

“This Indenture made the 31 of March in the year of our Lord 1680 between 
Richard Civiter of the one part, and John Wilmore of London Merchant of 
the other part; Witnesseth, I’hat the Said Richard Civiter doth hereby promise, 
covenant and grant to and with the said John Wilmore, his Executors and 
Assigns from the Day of the date hereof until his first and next Arrival in Jamaica 
in parts beyond the Seas; and after for and during the Term of Nine Years, 
to serve in such Service and Imployment as he the said John Wilmore or his 
Assigns shall imploy him, according to the Custom of the Country: In the 
like kind, in consideration whereof the said John Wilmore doth hereby covenant 
and grant to and with the said Richard Civiter, to pay for his Passage, and to 
find and allow him Meat, Drink, Apparel and Lodging, with otlier Necessaries, 
during the said Term: and to pay unto him the said Richard Civiter, as by 
Custom of the country he ought, and in such case is used, In witness 
whereof the Parties above-mentioned to these Indentures have interchangeably 
set their hands and Seals, the Day and year first above written.’’ 

Especially after the Restoration, “spiriting” of children and adults to the 
plantations became a crying scandal. All sorts of deceptions were practised 
by those who made money out of this trade in human beings, and though 
the State tried to check the practice, such meagre punishments as were 
inflicted on those found guilty of kidnapping do not sustain the claim that 
the law did much to stamp it out. Mr. Macinnes relates a tradition that 
local magistrates in Bristol, being interested in the plantations, would impose 
sentences of transportation on delinquents, in the hope of providing labour 
for their own estates. Kidnapping and spiriting, therefore, continued up 
to the American Revolution; and there were few seaports which did not 
take part in the nefarious traffic. Peter Williamson, bom near Aboyne in 
Aberdeenshire, has left an account* of how he visited, as a boy, the harbour 
at Aberdeen, where he was persuaded by sailors to go aboard a ship. There, 
with other children, he remained a prisoner till a sufficient number had 
beep collected. The ship then set sail for America, where he was sold to 
a colonist in Philadelphia. On arrival in America “servants” were put up 
for sale, as disclosed by the following advertisement which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Gazette^ July 26,1761: 

“Just arrived from Cork, in the Snow, Penguin^ Robert Morris, Master, a 
parcel of likely Servants, used to country work, as also tradesmen of various 
sorts ... whose times are to be disposed of on board the said Snow lying off 

The Life and Curious Adventures of Peter Williamson^ who was carried off from 
Aberdeen md sold as a Slave, 1801. 
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against Market-street wharf or Edward Bridges at his house (commonly called 
the Scales) for ready money or the usual credit.’’ 

The Quebec Gazette of November 24, 1776, announced 

‘‘to be sold 

An indented servant woman, who has three years and eight months to serve.” 

Such luckl^s emigrants had to undergo aU sorts of indignities when 
brought up to be examined by dealers. Usually they were bound to planters 
for a term of four years. The short period of service meant that they were 
regarded as less profitable than convicts bound for seven or more years or 
than negroes who were out and out slaves and the chief source of labour. 
Accordingly their treatment by the masters was worse. The negroes, “being 
a property for life,” says a colonial surveyor in his letters from America 
1769-77, 

“are therefore almost in every instance under more comfortable circumstances 
than the miserable European, over whom the inflexible planter exercises an 
inflexible severity. They are strained to the uttermost to perform their allotted 
labour, and from a pre-possession in many cases too justly founded, they are 
supposed to be receiving only the just reward ... for repeated offences. 
There are doubtless many exceptions, yet generally speaking they groan be¬ 
neath a worse than Egyptian bondage.” 


THE TRADE OF THE NORTHERN COLONIES 

The fishing industry was the first, and for long the most important, 
branch of England’s trade with North America. It attracted support both on 
economic and political grounds. The fishermen naturally regarded it as a 
profitable business, but the State supported it because the industry itself 
was a training-ground for seamen. Some of the fish was brought home, but 
most shipped direct to Mediterranean countries to purchase produce which 
in turn was shipped to England. The fishing industry, therefore, involved 
a three-comer trade and was regarded as specially Suable by the mer¬ 
cantilists, because it did not involve any export of bullion. The English 
fishermen were not the only people who exploited the Newfoimdland waters. 
There were the French and the Dutch, with whom there was great rivalry 
and often open conflict. But gradually fihie English wrested from the French 
the major share of the trade. In 1713, the French lost Acadia, henceforth 
known as Nova Scotia, by the Treaty of Utrecht, as also Newfoundland. 
Thereafter their activities were limited to Cape Breton and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The Treaty of Paris (1763), which ended the Seven Years* War, 
however, gave Britain entire possession of the Gulf fisheries. The northern 
cotonies, such as New England and Pennsylvania, were not looked on with 
favour by the home country. Their natural endowments were too much 
like those of England herself. “New England,” said Sir Josiah Child in 1690, 

“is the most prejudicial Plantation to this Kingdom... all our American 
Plantations, except New England, produce Commodities of different Nature 
from those of this Kingdom.” 
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However, it was felt that if England withdrew, such colonies would be 
immediately occupied by the French. New England^ meanwhile, developed 
on quite different lines from the southern colonies. From the Red Indians 
her people learned the growing of Indian com and the felling of trees. 
On the basis of her abundant supplies of timber she built up an important 
shipbuilding industry, which came to be of sufficient importance to arouse 
the opposition of ffie Thames shipbuilders, who petitioned Parliament 
against it. Some of her ships were exported to England and took part in 
the Atlantic trade. Others were retained for coasting service and inter¬ 
colonial trade, and many sailed to A&ica to take part in the slave trade. 
Out of the 7,694 vessels which made up the British mercantile marine, just 
before the American Revolution, Macinnes tells us that no less than 2,342 
were built in the colonies, and of these most were from New England yards. 
In the next century New England led the way in building the famous opium 
and tea clippers which sailed the China Seas. 

The northern colonics also exported timber, naval stores, fish oil, furs 
and skins, but this trade was never important enough to win the approval 
of Englishmen. Though most of their manufactured goods were imported 
from England and Scotland, their chief economic ties were with the southern 
colonies which they supplied with cereals, fish, and meat at a lower price 
than they could be obtained from England. This trade, however, could 
not arouse any enthusiasm among merchants at home. When the New 
Englanders extended their trade to the French sugar islands of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe in the West Indies there was an outcry in England, fanned 
by the sugar interests, who were being undercut by the French in the 
European market. This trade with the French islands was what might be 
expected, since the French continental settlements in Canada and on the 
Mississippi were unable to supply them with food. The New Englanders 
seized tiie opportunity to extend their trade. In exchange for food they 
received molasses from the French. This led to the establishment of dis¬ 
tilling in the colony. The rum so manufactured was sold to the Indians 
for furs, while large quantities were exported to Africa to be bartered for 
slaves which New England ships brought back to the West Indies. The 
northern shippers and merchants were paid by planters with bills of exchange 
drawn on London against the export of sugar and tobacco. They were thus 
able to purchase manufactured goods in Britain, and so settle the balance 
of indebtedness. 


THE TOBACCO TRADE 

The southern colonies, such as ‘Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and 
the West Indies, were regarded as ideal, because they provided Britain 
with commodities which would otherwise have to be purchased from 
foreigners. At an early stage in the history of the Virginia Company, it was 
realized that the colony was eminently suitable for tobacco growing; but 
much prejudice had to be overcome before the industry began to flourish. 
At home there was considerable opposition to it, and James I himsdf did 
his utmost to discourage the industry. Even the leading members of the 
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Company were not anxious to develop an industry which was the subject 
of so much popular odium. Indeed, for a number of years they tried to 
establish manufiuxures. Skilled met^ workers were sent out and several 
charcoal furnaces erected. They also planned to establish a silk industry, 
and experts were brought from France. At a Court meeting in July 1620 a 
list of “Provisions necessarie for ye setdnge vpp of y® Staple Commodities” 
was prepared. It included “a great store of Silkworme seed... and men skilful 
in the orderinge of the Wormes”; olive plants from Marseilles ; “men skillfull 
in the plantinge and dressing of Vynes outt off fraunce and from the Rhene;” 
hemp and flax, and “men skillfull in those trades from the Easteme parts.” 

The natural endowments of the southern colonies, no less than the methods 
adopted for their economic exploitation, were different from those of their 
northern neighbours. With no immediately valuable endowments, the 
northern ones were lefr by the big commercial interests to the colonists 
who settled there in relatively small holdings to cultivate the soil. Though 
land was plentiful, reclamation from forest and waste was a laborious job. 
Being directly concerned with the production of food for their own use 
they naturally husbanded their resources. In the southern colonies, where 
soil and climate favoured tobacco and sugar growing, both crops required 
large capital outlays on the plantations themselves, on tobacco-dressing 
and on sugar mill s. The man with money turned planter. Compared with 
holdings in New England, the plantations were large. Cultivation of 500 or 
600 acres, which was fliirly common, necessitated a vast labour supply, 
because the growing crop required constant weeding. At first indentured 
servants were the only source; but slave labour was employed at an early 
date. White people soon made up a mere fiaction of the population. The 
vast mass of the people was of African origin. Ruthless methods of exploiting 
labour and land laid up troubles for posterity in plenty. The riches of 
Virginian and West Inchan planters in the eighteenth century were ill- 
gotten gains, which brought moral and spiritual degradation both to the 
Africans, brutally tom from their country, and to the planters who fought to 
maintain such conditions (Fig. 73). 

In the first half of the seventeenth century the Crown hesitated between 
suppressing the tobacco trade altogether and using it to replenish the national 
ex^equer. After the Restoration the Virginia planters got every encourage¬ 
ment. In their interests tobacco-growing was suppressed in England. They 
now had a 6xe hand to develop their plantations with the aid of slaves and 
the dregs of the population ^m the homeland. Importation of foreign 
tobacco was prohibited, and the Navigation Act of 1660 classed tobacco as 
an “enumerated” commodity. This meant that it had to be imported to 
England before being sent to any European country. Behind all these re¬ 
strictions were many powerful economic interests. The Virginian and other 
colonial planters naturally favoured a protected market. The shipping 
interests wanted trade conned to English ships. Home merchants of Lradon 
and Bristol realized foat canalizing all the tobacco trade through England 
would swell their profits. A combination of such powerful commercial 
interests had all the appearance of national self-r^atd. 

Within England there was livaliy between the various ports that shared 
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in the trade. At first all tobacco came to London. Despite govemm^tal 
regulations which aimed at the maintenance of this monopoly, competition 
of Bristol and Liverpool increased rapidly. On July 19 and 20, 1666, of 
twenty-three ships from Virginia and Barbados arriving at Bristol, no less 
than nineteen were laden with tobacco only. Scotland was excluded from 
the colonial trade by the Navigation Acts, since each country retained its 
own parliament and its own fiscal system after the Union of 1603; but the 
fact that an Act was on the Statute Book was no guarantee that it would or 
could be enforced. Shortly after the Restoration, Glasgow merchants began 
to take part in the tobacco trade with Virginia. This event indicates a shift 
of the economic centre of Scotland from the East to the West, where it 
still remains. As yet the River Qyde was shallow and quite unsuited for 
navigation. It is significant that the magistrates of Glasgow decided, in 1662, 
to create a port for the city—^Port Glasgow. In 1695 there were twenty-four 
Scottish ships trading with the American colonies, but after the Union of 
Parliaments in 1707, which extended the benefits of the Navigation Acts to 
Scotland, the trade increased rapidly. It passed largely into the hands of 
Glasgow merchants. 

This entry of Glasgow into the tobacco trade aroused the hostility of the 
English ports which had hitherto monopolized it. Bristol petitioned the 
Government, and in 1721, according to Gibson {History of Glasgow^ 1777, 
207), “a most terrible confederacy was entered into by almost all the tobacco- 
merchants in South Britain, against the trade of Glasgow.” Nevertheless, the 
Qyde trade expanded rapidly, and just before the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence tobacco was by far the largest single item in Scotland’s foreign trade. 
The tobacco trade brought great profit to the planters themselves; and the 
wealth of the Glasgow ‘‘tobacco lords” became proverbial. Many of them 
purchased estates at home, and entered the ranks of “country gentlemen.” 
The capital they accumulated helped to finance Scotland’s industrial revolu¬ 
tion. Nor were they the only people who benefited from the colonial trade. 
Home manufacturers too praised tobacco, because the plantations provided a 
market for their manufactured goods. As an English writer of the eighteenth 
century put it, 

“the Tobacco plantations take from England their cloathing, household goods, 
iron manufactures of all sorts, saddles, bridles, brass, copper, wares: and 
notwithstanding their dwelling among the woods, they take their very turners 
wares, and almost everything else that may be called the manufacture of 
England; so that indeed it is a very great number of people that arc employed 
to provide a sufficient supply of goods for them” (quoted Macinnes, 66). 


THE SUGAR TRADE 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the West Indies were the 
cockpit of political and economic forces. We have already noticed the conflict 
of interest between Spain, England, France and Holland, and how the 
capture of Jamaica from the Dutch firmly established England herself in 
the Caribbean Sea. The conflict did not end there. Down to the end of 
the Seven Years’ War in 1763 the four countries were constantly at logger*^ 
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heads. At the root of their rivalry was trade, and especially the sugar trade. 
After the Restoration, English planters in the West Indies switched over 
from tobacco to sugar, and they were supported wholeheartedly by Parlia¬ 
ment in the development of the new trade. The West Indies thus came to 
be regarded as the most desirable of colonies. They supplied England with 
a commodity—sugar—^which had hitherto been obtained from the Portuguese. 
They took from England manufactured goods and gave employment to 
EngUsh ships. They employed slaves, which meant that the islands could 
not establish manufacturing industries likely to compete with those of the 
home country. Moreover, the West Indies were favourably situated for the 
import of slaves from Africa and for suppl)H[ng them to English and Spanish 
colonies on the mainland. 

Sugar plantations usually covered about 600 acres, but not all of them 
devoted to sugar. The labour employed required a considerable share of it 
for housing and for growing food crops. C^e planting was laborious work, 
and during the fifteen months before maturity the crop had to be weeded 
continuously. This was done by hand, as is still the custom. The other 
operations also involved much labour—^the cutting of the cane, the removal 
of the foliage, the cartage of the cane to the grinding mills where it was 
crushed and the sugar extracted. A plantation, therefore, consisted of the 
land actually under cultivation, as well as sugar mills, piers, settlements 
where the slaves and other employees lived, together with land under food 
crops. Sometimes the distilling of rum was also carried on. All such work 
absorbed a large amount of hand labour, and it was for this reason that 
slaves were so extensively employed. As on the tobacco plantations, both 
land and labour were exploited shamefully. The wasteful use of labour 
which is a legacy of the old slave days persists to-day. For instance, Trinidad 
has about 40,000 workers on less than 35,000 acres. St. Luda has 6,900 on 
4,000 acres. 

Sugar planters exerted a powerful influence on British fordgn policy. 
A very striking illustration of this was the war against Spain in 1739, 
according to Pares {War and Trade in the West Indies^ 1936, 126), “un¬ 
mistakably a war for trade.” Since the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 the English 
sugar colonies had suffered depression, partly because of competition from 
the French and the Dutch, whose lower costs helped them to capture 
rapidly European markets. To compensate themselves the English sugar 
planters tried to maintain high prices in the home market. They used 
their influence to prevent England adding to her colonial possessions in 
the West Indies, because this would lead to an increase of the output of 
sugar. The Molasses Act of 1733 had a twofold objea. It would compel 
the northern colonists to buy more rum and molasses from the English 
sugar colonies, thus taking off some of their supplies of sugar and helping 
to maintain high prices. By imposing heavy duties on the importation 
of foreign molasses into the northern colonies it would also dhe<^ export 
of food to the French Islands, and so help to increase French costs of 
production. In the war of 1739 the Enghsh planters, many of whom 
were themselves merchants, were against further colonization, but they did 
not scruple to use the power of the State to strengthen and increase illicit 
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trade with the Spanish colonies. Their interests, says Parcs, ^‘became, for 
the time being, the only national interests where trade with Spanish America 
was concerned.** The British Navy supported the merchants in their trade 
drive. In short, British imperialism in the West Indies during the eighteenth 
century was much like British imperialism in Africa during the following 
century. The bellicose patriotism of the planters was en rapport with their 
own economic interests. 

CANADA 

Until the railway age the Empire consisted of strips of coastline in North 
America, various islands in the West Indies, and trading posts in India. 
The political and economic consolidation of Canada was a by-product of its 
railway system. So there was little colonization until the nineteenth century. 
The dominant circumstances in Canada’s economic history have been her 
geographical and climatic conditions. The St. Lawrence, gateway of the 
East, gives access to the Great Lakes. In the early trading ^ys when canoes 
were used, rapids did not present insuperable obstacles as to the larger 
ships of a later generation. A river and lake system made it possible to 
penetrate two tliousand miles into the interior of the country. First of all, 
the French, like the English, had been attracted to Canada by the fisheries. 
Early in the seventeenth century emigrants from the Loire settled on the 
Bay of Fimdy in Nova Scotia, and the Company of Rouen was floated to 
establish a settlement in Quebec. Both groups found a very profitable 
outlet for their activities in the fur trade. Pushing down the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal they came to Lake Nipissing by way of the Ottawa River, and 
then on to the Great Lakes, where they bartered brandy for the furs of the 
Indians. The French were intent on racial expansion; and their priests 
were as active as their traders. In the search for fuis and for new spheres of 
influence they went far afield, blazing many trails across lands tinknown to 
white men. There were two sources of weakness in this policy, and they 
were to be their imdoing before the issue with Britain was finally settled 
on the Heights of Abraham. Every activity of the colony was closely regulated 
by the Government, which, after the failure of successive companies, con¬ 
stituted Quebec as a Royal Province under the direction of a Governor. The 
new colony was to be a New France with the same laws, the same land 
tenure, and the same financial system as the mother coimtry. “French 
colonization,” says Lucas {Introduction to Lord Durhanfs Report^ i, 24), 

‘Vas bom of the State, it was reared by the State, it was controlled by the 
State. Its essence was feudalism, imported from the old world to the new, 
which was not, however, as in the old world, a growth, but the creation of 
the Crown. In New France the authority of the Crown and of the Church was 
absolute” (Fig. 74). 

A medieval pattern of economic and social life was ill-suited to a new 
country in this period of intense commercial rivalry 5 aud had it been well- 
adapted, the problem of finding sufficient food for colonists and traders 
was never satisfactorily settled. Agriculture was handicapped by the natural 
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difficulties of the colony, by dissension, by disease and by famine. In times 
of dearth, food had to be imported from France. In times of plenty, lack of 
markets and unsatisfactory trading arrangements with the West Indies 
resulted in glut. “The demands of the fur trade,” says Professor Innis, 
“placed severe limitations on agricultural development and contributed 
directly to the lack of self-sufficiency of the colony and to its loss to 
France” (Figs. 75 and 76). 

Economically and geographically there is no natural barrier between 
Canada and the United States. In the old colonial days an alternative route 
from the Great Lakes was down the Mohawk River and the Hudson valley 
to New Amsterdam in the Dutch colony of New Holland. The commercial 
importance of this other gateway to Canada was early appreciated. Both 
French and English were rivals of the Dutch. After the Second Anglo-Dutch 
War New Holland, despite protests of the French Canadians, passed into 
the hands of the English and New Amsterdam became New York. The 
breach between the northern and tlie southern colonies was thus closed; 
but the chief importance of the new acquisition was that it gave access to 
the Great Lakes and to the fur-trading Indians. 

Still another approach to Canada was by the Hudson Bay. The possibilities 
of this route had been realized by Martin Frobisher in Elizabethan days, 
but nothing effective was done tmtil 1670, when the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was founded. French fur traders had penetrated to the Great Lakes before 
this time. Two of these traders turned northwards and reached Hudson 
Bay. The trip proved highly profitable, and they returned to Quebec with 
large quantities of furs. The French authorities, however, frowned on this 
independent action and refused to aid them in the exploitation of this new 
area. The adventurers, therefore, turned to English merchants, actively 
engaged in the fur trade since the capture of New Holland. A sea trip to 
Hudson Bay convinced them that the reports of the French traders were 
well founded. Accordingly, the Hudson’s Bay Company was floated in 1670. 
The inability of the Frendh to develop the fiir trade, the mainstay of Canada’s 
trade until the days of the railway, was what opened the door to English 
traders and eventually assured their supremacy. 

In November 1671 a placard displayed at Garraway’s Cpffee-House, 
London, makes the following announcement: 

“On the fifth of December ensuing. There Will Be Sold, in the Greate Hall 
of this Place, 3000 weight of Beaver Skins, compnsed in thirty lotts, belonging 
to the Honourable, the Govemour and Company of Merchant-Adventurers 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay” (Fig. 77). 

The policy of the Company was to establish forts or trading stations 
along the shores of Hudson Bay, and in 1682 they had a string of them, 
the chief ones being Forts Rupert, Albany, Severn, York, Nelson and 
ChurchiU. Thither the natives came with their furs, and, as in all cases of 
trade with primitive peoples, the white man found it easy to barter useless 
trinkets for valuable products. In one of the News-letters of 1671, quoted 
by Bleckles Willson {The Great Company^ 1900, i, 65), we read: 
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“Hither came Mr. Portman, to whom, report says, is entrusted the purchase 
of beads and ribbons for the American savages by the new Adventurers, and 
who is charged with being in readiness to bargain for sackfuls of child’s trinkets 
as well as many outlandish things, which are proper for barter.” 

Other goods bartered for furs were traps, guns, powder, knives, hatchets 
and such-like weapons likely to aid the Indians in killing game and thus 
furnishing the Company with supplies of fiirs. A disastrous consequence 
was that the Indians could turn their weapons on the English traders when 
the need arose. A conflict between English and French traders was inevitable. 
The former, spreading out from the Hudson Bay, were now attempting to 
trade in a region which the latter had come to by wiy of the St. Lawrence. 
At times there was open warfare, and Indian tribes were caught up in the 
fierce commercial riv^y. In 1682 French ^hips appeared in Hudson Bay 
and captured Fort Nelson. It was returned through the influence of Louis 
XIV, who wished to be at peace with Charles II, but intermittent strife 
continued. A few years later a French force travelled overland and captured 
all but one of the Company’s forts. ‘Tt will appear,” said the Company in 
a memorial to William III in 1689, 

“by a true and exact estimate, that the French took from the Company, in 
full peace between 1682 and 1688, seven ships with their cargoes, and six 
forts and factories, from which they carried away great stores of goods laid 
up for trading with the Indians. The whole amounts to £38,332 15s.” 

By this time the French wars had started in North America. Furs and 
fish being the main products of Canada, Hudson Bay and Newfoundland 
were the chief theatres of conflict. In the former, rival traders struggled 
wholly for monopoly of the fiir trade. In the latter the issue was not so clear 
cut. The English had not favoured colonization of Newfoundland, because 
there was the fear that the home fishing interests would suffer. There was 
likewise the fear that the French would take possession if the English did 
not. When England finally decided to regard Newfoundland as a colony, 
the stage was therefore set for a conflict with French interests. For many 
years the issue hung in the balance. Eventually, as we have seen, the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713) secured for Britain the upper hand. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company was reinstated in its territory. Acadia and Newfoundland were 
recognized as British. Only minor fishing rights were reserved for the French 
on the northern shores of the island. 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE BETWEEN BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

Struggle for trade was the dominant issue m North America and in India. 
In North America, the English had planted a series of colonies along the 
eastern seaboard firom the coast of Maine to Florida. These colonies were 
mainly engaged in the production of tobacco, sugar, rice, maize, distilling 
and shipbuilding. In New England and in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, 
fishing was of primary importance. The influence of the British steadily 
grew in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Cape Breton and Prince Edward Islands 

N 
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to which many Highlanders emigrated after the ’45 Rising. Confirmed in 
its territory by the Treaty of Utrecht, the Hudson’s Bay Company was steadily 
expanding its sphere of influence in the north to the Great Lakes and to 
west. Its wealth was in the fur trade, for which the French were dangerous 
rivals. They had long since established trading posts around the Great 
Lakesu They, too, were penetrating westwards as well as southwards, where 
the Ohio River pointed the way to the Mississippi and to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Both sides were eager to peg out claims on a vast continent. To people at 
home the issue was not clear-cut, for those who benefited from imperialism, 
like the Hudson’s Bay Company and the tobacco and sugar planters, cloaked 
theft motives with others which appealed to sentiment and patriotism; but 
the struggle was essentially economic, and the native tribes were used as 
pawns in the most reckless fashion. 

Exploitation of resources, both material and human, for the profit of 
those who adventure theft capital is the real end of imperialism. To this 
end they use tlie power cf the State; and the man in the street is made to 
feel a glow of pride in the furtherance of their aims by self-identification 
in the acquisition of lands added to the Empire. 

So far the rivalry had mainly involved the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
fishing industry and the Canadian fur trade. In 1717 a clash between the 
English colonists and the French came nearer when the French established 
New Orleans in the Gulf of Mexico as the centre of a new colony of Louisiana. 
From the St. Lawrence, by way of the Great Lakes, the Ohio, and the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, a chain of foitified trading posts now 
challenged British advance westwards from the seaboard colonies. Economic 
advantage was on the British side. Befcare the Seven Years’ War, the issue 
was being decided in their favour. Higher efliciency of home industry enabled 
the British to trade in cheap manufactured goods. Theft more advanced 
commercial organization gave them> an advantage over the French, with 
industry at home backward and American trade cramped by State regulation. 
Besides, two million British colonists far outnumbered the French. Isolated 
from the political struggles of Europe, Britain was able to pursue the path 
of peace and economic advancement. France wasted her substance ki alHances 
and wars. 

Trusting to> military rather than to economic meastires, the French built 
a fort at Louisburg on Cape foeton Island, hoping th^eby to dominaie 
the entrance to^ the St. Lawrence. la 1753^ they drove the Briti^ traders 
out of the Ohio Valley and erected Fort Duquesne. In the Mtowiag year 
a representative conference of the English colonies took place at Albany in 
New York. A proposal to take joint action against the French was turned 
down by the individual Assemblies. Intermittent fighting came to a head in 
1766 at the outbreak of the Seven Years* War. At first the French gained 
military successes^ but the final' advantage lay widi the British. The main 
theatres of conflict were Nova Scotia and tho Ohio Valley; both key posirioiis 
to the interior of the continent. Louisburg was attack^ and wkm by the 
British. The way to Quebec was now open. Fort Duquesne was capimred 
and renamed Pittsburg. The Treaty of Paris (1763), which ended the War, 
left the British supreme in Nbrth America. 
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The same two commercial powers were face to face in India. In the early 
eighteenth century the French East India G)mpany, inferior to the English 
in experience and commercial importance, showed great energy by establish¬ 
ing new trading stations. The crumbling of Mogul Power, which brought 
chaos to India, offered new opportunities of political domination to the 
European Powers. Both companies then had factories dotted along the 
coastline where they carried on trade through the goodwill of the native 
peoples. The chief factories of the English were at Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta^ those of the French were at Pondicherry, to the south of Madras, 
and at Chandemagore, to the north of Calcutta. On the disruption of the 
Mogul Empire, these trading stations became armed camps, to be used as 
jumping-off groimds in the dismemberment of India. French success in the 
Carnatic, under the leadership of Dupleix, aroused English jealousy. Inter¬ 
mittent warfare was carried on until the final struggle came in the Seven 
Years’ War. It ended in the overthrow of French power and the conquest 
of Bengal. 

British Imperialism was thus firmly enthroned in America and in India, 
but already there were the seeds of disruption. In North America, the English 
colonists had used the military powers of the home country to check French 
expansion. Having attained fheir object by the Treaty of Paris they now 
felt less need of the protection of Britain. For long there had been a conflict 
of interest between merchants at home, who wished to use them for their 
own ends, and colonists, who wished to develop their lands in accordance 
with natural endowments and geographical situation. To the latter the 
Navigation Acts and other regulations imposed in the interests of the home 
country were irksome, an unjustifiable interference with economic liberty. 
The crowning folly came when a British Government in financial difficulties 
attempted to compel the colonists to contribute to the national exchequer 
on the ground that the maintenance of troops in North America was a cost 
which could be justly charged to the colonists. The colonists, with no repre¬ 
sentation at Westminster, resented such impositions, the more so because 
administration of the colonies was vested in governors who were usually 
retired colonels and the like, completely out of touch with democratic 
sentiments in a new coimtry. They were, says Trevelyan, “as little suited 
to mix with a democratic society as oil with vinegar.” So fundamental a 
difference of outlook made conflict inevitable. Trevelyan thus sums up the 
position. “English society,” he says, 

“was old, elaborate and artificial, while American society was new, simple 
and raw. English society was based on great differences of wealth, while in 
America property was still divided with comparative equality, and every 
likely lad hoped some day to be as well-off as the leading man in the township. 
In England political opinion was mainly that of squires, while in America it 
was derived from the farmers, water-side mobs, and frontiersmen of the 
forest.” 

The final outcome of the struggle was the Declaration of Independence 
on July 4, 1776, and its recogmtion by Britain, six years later. 



CHAPTER XVI 


BEGINNING OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The recognition of American independence by Britain, in 1782, marks the 
beginning of a new period of imperial history. It extends to about 1870. 
Several circumstances combine to give it distinctive features. First, there 
was an industrial revolution at home, with ever-increasing output of goods 
and need for ever wider markets. Small and sparsely populated, the colonies 
did not appeal to the industrialist. His market was the world. Industrial 
capital took pride of place. Freedom to dispose of goods anywhere and 
everywhere seemed to offer to the restless spirit of the new age greater 
possibilities than the economic strait-jacket of imperial trade as practised 
and promoted by mercantilist interests in the earlier period. To the new 
industrialist, therefore, restrictions on trade, which had grown up in the 
previous two centuries, were irksome. They were unsuited to the age of 
laissez-faire and individualism. Colonies were unimportant. They were 
liabilities rather than assets. Their maintenance was a financial burden on 
the home country already groaning under a heavy load of taxation. Indeed, 
the secession of the American colonies, so soon followed by the revolt of the 
Spanish colonies, lent support to the view that colonies are merely temporary 
acquisitions, costly during their period of tutelage, and with little gratitude 
at the end of it. 

A second circumstance characteristic of the situation was a great flow 
of emigration which moved in a rapidly expanding stream during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Break-up of the clan system and 
the widespread adoption of sheep farming in Scotland sent thousands of 
Highlanders to people Prince Edward Island, Ontario and many another 
district in Canada and America. While economic necessity was the driving 
force, the attractions of life in a new land were themselves sufficient to tempt 
many to leave their native land. The wave of emigration was already in full 
flood when the American colonics declared their independence. Though the 
war interrupted the movement, it revived with increased vigour when 
hostilities came to an end. In the nineteenth century it swelled, as agricul¬ 
turalists, displaced craftsmen, wage-earners weary of factory life and 
industri^sm, together with Irishmen driven to desperation by the struggle 
for sustenance, turned their backs on their native land. 

Depression, following the Napoleonic War, materially stimulated the 
movement. Thousands went to the United States, where they helped to 
people the Middle West. Between 1815 and 1830 no less than five new states 
were founded along the Mississippi Valley. Still greater numbers emigrated 
to Canada. In some years the figures reached 20,000. Many of the incomers 
were Scotsmen, thus giving to Canada that powerful Scottish strain which 
has so deeply influenced her traditions; and after the famine of 1822 Irish 
emigration swelled the movement. From about the middle of the century, 
when industrialism was making headway on the Continent, European peoples 
went in their thousands to North America. Australia was at first little 
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affected, because so far away. For fifty years it remained a useful dumping- 
ground for convicts, but the prospects of sheep farming were attracting free 
settlers before 1830. Meantime the Government was financing emigration 
to South Afiica. 

There are two significant facts about this new movement of people from 
the old to the new world. One is that the emigrants were ordin^ folk, 
anxious and willing to make a fresh start in a new land. It is true that many 
were persuaded to go by unscrupulous agents and shippers, but it was a 
relatively free movement of some of the best strains of the population. The 
other outstanding fact is that such people, unlike the tobacco and sugar 
planters whose object was to exploit the colonies for their own profit, employ 
slave labour and live on their ill-gotten gains at home in Britain, went out 
to settle. It is not surprising that they soon felt that the destinies of their 
new lands should be in their own custody. In short, self-government for 
colonies peopled by British settlers under the new conditions was regarded 
from the start as inevitable and wholly desirable. Some believed that they 
would shake off British rule sooner or later and establish complete indepen¬ 
dence. There were others whose attitude was less pessimistic and more 
constructive. A rapid growth of nmnbers at home gave rise to the fear that 
numbers were outstripping the means of subsistence. It was argued that the 
colonies offered a promising outlet for the redundant population. Jeremy 
Bentham and James Mill were among those who accepted this view. Though 
others believed that emigration was no solution of the unemployment 
problem and that the money so spent could be used to greater advantage 
by improving conditions at home, their views profoimdly influenced colonial 
policy, hence a widespread belief that the goal of colonial policy should be 
self-government as an alternative to separation. 

A third circumstance deeply influencing Empire history was the growth 
of humanitarian sentiment. It registered its greatest triumphs by the abolition 
of the slave trade in 1807 and of slavery throughout British possessions in 
1833. That this great reform could be carried out in face of the bitter 
opposition of the powerful vested interests of planters, of shipowners and 
others, shows how remarkably the conscience of the people had been stirred. 
A wave of popular sympathy with the underdog and of disgust with con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the British colonies was contingent on an enthusiasm 
for foreign missions as an aftermath of the Methodist revival. Naturally 
the nussionaries took the side of the depressed native peoples, and vivid 
accounts of slave conditions sent home by them were dedaimed from many 
pulpits. No more direct way of influencing public opinion and arousing the 
feelings of decent men and women could have been devised; and Parliament 
dared not ignore the results. 

This movement in the history of the Empire signifies a dramatic change 
of outlook. Instead of regarding colonies exclusively from the point of view 
of trade, as had been the fashion in the previous two centuries, thinking 
people were beginning to look on them as places where other human beings 
lived. The missionary viewpoint of *‘Exeter Hall” was that native peoples 
should be cared for and protected from gross exploitation by merchants and 
adventurers. The white man should be the guardian of as yet backward and 
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as such helpless folk. He should treat the possession of colonies as a sacted 
trust. It was the supreme tragedy of the century that this view could be so 
lightly discarded towards the close of it, when industrialists at home and 
abroad competed for spheres of influence in Africa and elsewhere. Once 
more colonies came to be regarded as places to be exploited in the interest 
of the white man, and the natives simply as hands, useful as labour in mine 
and plantation. Until about 1870 the public attitude was otherwise. The 
two main principles of colonial policy were that colonies which could profit 
by it should have self-government, and that native peoples should be pro¬ 
tected from exploitation, their lands being held in trust by the colonial power. 

PROTECTION OF NATIVE PEOPLES 

Down to the early nineteenth century a comparatively uniform system of 
government existed in the colonies. The administration consisted of a 
Governor, the representative of the Crown, a Council consisting of members 
nominated by the Governor and performing executive functions, and an 
Assembly customarily elected by white settlers on a low property qualifica¬ 
tion. For long the Assembly played merely a minor part in government. 
Step by step it gained powers over taxation. In Canada the issue between 
the colonies and the home government was in fact the demand of the 
Assembly for full control over finance, and the concession of this was what 
led directly to self-government. 

In the West Indies and the new sub-tropical colonies acquired after 1801, 
the problem was not solved so easily. There the white settlers were a mere 
handful. The mass of the people were backward, illiterate and as yet incapable 
of playing an active part in government. Down to this time the home 
government had been content to leave the native peoples to the tender 
mercies of the white settlers, and to view with equanimity and approval the 
employment of slave labour. In the new age such views were no longer 
tolerated. Inspired by a new humanitarian and missionary zeal, the British 
Parliament which had abolished the slave trade in 1807 used its utmost 
endeavours to persuade colonial legislatures to improve labour conditions. 
The colonial department of the new Office of War and Colonies, under men 
deeply influenced by the missionary outlook of the time, ^vas determined 
to improve the conations of plantation life. Where persuasion fkiled, the 
home government acted directly over the heads of the colonial legislatures, 
as it did when it passed the memorable Act of 1833 abolishing slavery. 

aearly this did not solve any problems of colonial government. Indeed 
it intensflied them. The concession of responsible government was acceptable 
neither to the white settler, who saw his influence swamped by the black, 
nor to the home government, which realized the uselessness of a system of 
self-government to people not yet capable of operating it. The pivotal 
problem of the treatment of subjea races came into focus. Are native peoples 
to be left to the mercy of white settlers or must the home government act 
as trustees for them until such time as they are capable of managing their 
own afl&irs? Be it said to the credit of the early Victorians, they accepted 
the onus of trusteeship. Ramsay Muir put it, "‘the old ideal of political liberty 
was coming into oonffict with the new ideal of social justice.’’ 
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A way out was found by adoption of the system known as Crown Colony 
government. A Governor represented the Crown, an executive council com¬ 
posed of officials and a single-chamber legislature, consisting of officials and 
members nominated by the Governor, advised him. Such was the system 
applied to the new colonial acquisitions, and it seemed the only solution 
of the perplexing problems of the West Indies. In 1864 Jamaica had a popu¬ 
lation of nearly half a million. There were only 1,457 voters—“a handful 
of white oligarchs, a smaller number of coloured demagogues, and a huge 
black residuum in a state of complete political inertia.” A negro revolt in 
1865, though of economic origin, brought the political issue to a head. The 
drastic action of the Governor, who sanctioned military execution of 354 
negroes and shooting without trial of nearly 100 others, showed that the old 
system of government was out of step with the sentiment of the age, incapable 
of functioning with even a modicum of efficiency and humanity. In the 
following year it was replaced by Crown Colony administration. Very soon 
similar steps were taken in other West Indian islands. The colonies thus 
acquired a strong paternal government which soon gained the confidence of 
the negroes. "Tt is hardly open to question,” says Leonard Barnes, 

“that the apparently retrograde step of confiscating the old political liberties 
of most of the islands was actually their salvation.” 

The gross exploitation of the natives by the planters was now at an end; 
and the full benefits of the Emancipation Act were realized. Still, such a 
political change was but a small step towards political and social liberty for 
the masses. Trusteeship entails responsibility for education undertaken to 
make backward peoples fit for the conduct of their own affairs; and the task 
of education had hardly begun when the tradition of trusteeship went into 
eclipse. Meanwhile the hold of the home country on its West African pos¬ 
sessions was strengthened. They were mainly settlements founded in the 
days of the slave trade, and still under the control of the African Company. 
In 1821 the company was wound up, but its various possessions, including 
Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast, were retained for use in combating the 
slave trade. The struggle of the humanitarian group in the Commons is 
evident in two principles of government laid down by a Parliamentary 
Committee of 1837: 

“(1) So far as the lands of the Aborigines are within any territories over 
which the dominion of the Crown extends, the acquisition of them 
by Her Majesty’s subjects, upon any title of purchase, grant, or 
otherwise, from their present proprietors, should be declared illegal 
and void. 

“(2) The protection of natives is not a trust which could conveniently be 
confided to colonial legislatures. . . . The settlers in almost every 
colony having either disputes to adjust with the native tribes or 
claims to urge against them, the representative body is virtually a 
party, and therefore ought not to be the judge in such controversies.” 

(Quoted Leonard Barnes^ Duty of Empire^ 1935, 132.) 
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In southern and eastern Africa the story is different; but this belongs to 
a later phase of imperialism which started with the partition of Africa in the 
last quarter of the century. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Colonies with a predominantly white population had the prospect of a 
different solution. The policy of self-government was supported by men of 
widely different outlook. Manufacturers of the new machine age attached 
little importance to colonies as markets for their products. So they did not 
object to the grant of self-determination to the colonists. Those who regarded 
colonies as liabilities to be liquidated as quickly as possible saw it as a means 
of realizing their object. Those who still wished to retain an intact Empire 
as an outlet for an expanding population in the Homeland s 5 Tnpathized with 
the same idea for another reason. The issue was settled by the colonies 
themselves. As they grew in economic and political stature it was clear that 
withholding self-government would entail a disastrous repetition of the 
American experience. The problem was first tackled and first solved in 
Canada. After the conquest of Quebec by the British, the French retained 
their language, customs, religion and ways of living unimpaired. Meantime, 
Ontario was peopled by some ten thousand United Empire Loyalists who 
left the old American colonies when they severed their connection with 
Britain. Their numbers were swelled by immigration from England and 
Scotland. There were thus two peoples in Canada, people of different national 
origins, language, religious beliefs, traditional culture and social organiza¬ 
tion. It was too much to hope that such divergent communities would sink 
their differences and unite under a common government. In 1791 the home 
government tried to solve this problem by creating two separate colonies. 
Upper Canada (Ontario) and Lower Canada (Quebec) each with the then 
usual type of colonial government, i.e. with a representative assembly having 
control over legislation and taxation, a governor sent out from Britain and 
an executive council nominated by him. Here as elsewhere the system led 
to friction as the colonists demanded more power and authority for their 
own assemblies. In Lower Canada the assembly was almost wholly French 
and the council entirely British. In Upper Canada government was embar¬ 
rassed by the assemblies which exercised their power to withhold supplies. 

Besides such causes of political conflict, there were deepseated economic 
reasons for a divergent interest between Quebec and Ontario. Ontario was 
sparsely populated by hard-working immigrants who tilled their lands amidst 
forest dearings, fighting every inch of their way against almost insuperable 
obstades. They had little marketable produce, being too far away from the 
sea to bring themselves into touch with large markets. The fur trade, which 
came down the Ottawa River to enrich the fur lords of Montreal, passed 
them by. Any little trade they did carry on had to pass along the St. Lawrence 
where French Canada levied customs on both imports and exports. Quebec 
itself was a pattern of pre-revolutionary France, The settlers kept themselves 
isolated from the vigorous colonizing movement of the times, ruled by the 
dictates of a priesthood which discouraged commercial enterprise. While the 
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settlers worked their small farms stretching along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, the valuable fur and timba: trades remained largely in the hands 
of London and Glasgow capitalists. The French were jealous of their national 
traditions. When the British American Land Company, founded in 1833, 
planned to settle the area between the Richelieu and the Chaudiere Rivers, 
the settlers were up in arms, fearing that they would be swamped by English 
immigrants of Protestant stock. 

In both col<Mue6 the machinery of government was almost a standstill. 
In Lower Canada a deadlock between the Assembly and the Council came 
in 1834, when a commission of inquiry was sent out from Londtni. In effect 
it proposed suspension of representative government. There was great resent¬ 
ment throughout Canada. In 1837 disturbances took place in both colonies. 
The British Government saw the writing on the wall. It promptly sent out 
Lord Durham to report on the situation. On his return he presented a femous 
report. In his proposals there was nothing very original or striking. It is 
doubtful if he really appreciated the possibilities d Canada or the obstacles 
to be overcome in bringing about its political and economic unification. His 
solution of the immediate difficulty was to unite Upper and Lower Canada 
in the hope that the French settlers would ultimately be outnumbered by 
the British. Realizing that nothing short of self-government would satisfy 
the colonists he recommended the grant of responsible government eRoept 
on questions involving strictly imperial interests, such as control of public 
lands^ trade, defence and foreign policy. The kernel of bis proposals was 
that the executive in Canada should be directly responsible to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Cffioadian people. An Act of1840 carried the first of Durham’s 
proposals into effect. It united Upper and Lower Canada under a government 
consisting of a Legislative Council composed of life members and a House 
of Assembly with equal numbers from each pro\ince. The grant of responsible 
government was not implemented immediately; but it was not long delayed. 
Such discrimination between domestic and imperial interests as Durham 
proposed was too difficult to sustain. Under the governorship of Lord Elgin 
a momemous change came about, without any Act of Parlkmeni:, by con-' 
vcmtion and custom (E. L. Woodward, Age of Refornty 1938, 362-6), 


THE FUR TRADE 

Long before the railways came the frir traders had been pushing west¬ 
wards, discovering many routes across the immense spaces of Canada. The 
two cffef centres of the fiir trade had been Montreal and the Hudson Bay. 
The end of the Seven Years" War mazks the bepmning of a new era in this 
vital trade of Canada. In 1763 it was thrown open to all on die payment d 
a licence fee. Very soon Montreal was inundated with traders frmn other 
colonies as well as from Hm York, all anxioiis to tskc Bdmaage of the 
concession. Competition betwoea them was bitter and eventually, in 1783, 
the luincipal mdm amalgamaised mAi the aid of British capital and founded 
the West Company of Fur Traders, This poweifid aigaiifeation was 
a diaUai^e to the old-esmblisbed Hudson’s Bay Ccunpany which bad peoe- 
umed aoothwaitis and wesamds from its M mdmg posts on the Uudmi 
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Bay. The rivalry between the two companies led to much exploration. Agents 
of the North West Company reached the Fraser River and tried to monopolize 
trade on the Pacific Coast, thus preparing the way for the settlement of 
British Columbia. Meantime an American Company—^the Pacific Fur Com¬ 
pany—^was floated and established itself on the Columbia River in 1811. 
There it was conveniently situated for carrying on trade with China. Being 
an American company its activities could be restricted neither by the British 
Navigation Acts nor by the monopoly of the East India Company. The clash 
of these companies soon raised the question of the American-Canadian 
boundary. This was not finally settled until 1846. In Canada proper the 
competition of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company 
frequently resulted in bitter feuds. Their methods of trade brought demorali¬ 
zation both to those whom they employed and to the native Indians, often 
persuaded by one side with lavish use of liquor to break bargains made with 
the other (Fig. 78). 

An important incident in this commercial rivalry was the foxmding of the 
Red River Colony by Lord Selkirk who was interested in the emigration 
of Highlanders. He had planted many Scots on Prince Edward Island and 
in Ontario. In 1812 he proposed the establishment of a settlement on the 
Red River in the district now known as Manitoba. By securing a controlling 
interest in the Hudson’s Bay Company he was able to obtain a grant of 
116,000 acres of land in the district which dominated the various fur trade 
routes to the east. Though the settlement met with failure, except for the 
founding of a small frontier colony, the attempt was important. It established 
a British claim to the Middle West and so excluded Americans. In addition 
it so intensified bitterness between the two fur companies that amalgamation 
became the only solution of their claims. This came about in 1821, when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company absorbed its rival (Fig. 79). 

In the early nineteenth century efforts were made to improve transport 
facilities between the Great Lakes, then the nodal point of the fur trade. 
New York and Montreal. The Erie Canal, started in 1817, ran from Buffalo 
on Lake Erie to ±e Hudson river, thus establishing through water com¬ 
munication to New York. The Canadian retort was to deepen the St. Law¬ 
rence and to construct the Welland Canal between Lakes Eric and Ontario, 
so to cut out Niagara. The two routes from the Lakes to the sea were of 
immense benefit to Ontario, but they were the occasion of much commercial 
rivalry between New York and Montreal, a rivalry which in fact lasted for 
the best part of the century. The Hudson route had the advantage, since it 
was open all the year round; and as the fur traders penetrated westward 
other natural routes were discovered, like that from the Red River south¬ 
wards to Minnesota and the Missouri. There was thus a growing tendency 
for Canada’s economic development to take place in close association with 
that of the United States. The main trade routes ran north and south, not 
cast and west. The commercial interdependence of the two countries caused 
alarm among those who wished to see Canada pursue an independent exis¬ 
tence. When it was clear that Americans were ready to lay claim to the 
unpeopled tracts of the Middle West and were getting a fimmdal interest 
in the economic life of Canada^ immediate action was urged to chedc the 
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forces which appeared to be relentlessly drawing the British colony within 
the orbit of the American economic and political system. In 1818 agreement 
was reached to fix the boundary between the Lalce of Woods (at the western 
end of the Great Lakes) and the summit of the Rockies along the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude. Where it should lie in the vast region between the Rockies 
and the Pacific was left open. The only inhabitants at the time were trappers 
and traders of both countries. For many years rivalry was still keen. Both 
countries wished to lay claim to the Pacific shore. Eventually the issue was 
decided in favour of Canada. In 1846 the boundary line was extended along 
the forty-ninth parallel to the sea. This gave Canada what came to be called 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 

Settlement of the boundary did not check the natural economic develop¬ 
ment of Canada in close association with that of the United States. The 
tendency was reinforced by removal of the restrictions on colonial trade 
embodied in the British Navigation Acts; but even before the railways caine^ 
the forces drawing the two coimtries together were still in full flood. In the 
’fifties, the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway had as its main objective access 
of Canada to the Atlantic through the United States and the development 
of traffic between the two countries. It was essentially an international railway. 
Even after the North America Act of 1867 it steadily pursued its original aim. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC UNIFICATION 

Pursuit of a free trade policy by Great Britain involved withdrawal of 
preferences on corn and timber. This and the fear of economic penetration 
of Americans into the Middle West and on to the Pacific shore was at the root 
of a move to bring about Canadian federation. For a time the abolition of the 
trade preferences made Canadians look with favour on the United States 
with whom they concluded a reciprocity treaty. Meantime came the first 
Canadian tariff imposed on British goods. Every force seemed to be throwing 
Canada into the arms of the United States. Then came the Qvil War in 
1861. While it lasted it opened up a large market for Canadian produce; but 
at its conclusion in 1866 the Americans decided on protection of the home 
market, and refused to renew the Reciprocity Act with Canada. Canada was 
now thrown on its own resources. Combined action of all parts of Canada 
was its only defence. Between Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
there had been tariff barriers, and even within the two Canadas machinery 
of government set up in 1840 was not working satisfaaorily. Large-scale 
immigration of British people to Ontario had given rise to a demand for 
increased representation on behalf of Upper Canada, a proposal objectionable 
to Lower Canada on the ground that it would result in the re-establishment 
of British Protestant supremacy. While each colony had its own local interests, 
there were clearly wider issues of common interest; and it was becoming 
clear that some sort of federation was the only solution of their common 
problems. The Canadian colonies were weak, the United States strong. Unless 
the people of Canada would come together, the custody of the Middle West 
might be a prize to American interests. Another argument favoured unifica¬ 
tion. The Qvil War had laid bare some of the weak points in the American 
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constitution. Those who had hitherto been most enthusiastic for union with 
the United States were now less sure of the wisdom of such a step. 

Such was the situation in which the Dominion of Canada took shape. It 
was not a scheme imposed by Britain. It was a product of Canadian states¬ 
manship. The British North Ainerica Act of 1867 established a plan of 
federation which could be extended from sea to sea. At first only the old 
colonies, now called provinces, came into the federation, but there was 
provision made for admittance of new ones as population extended west¬ 
wards. Neither political nor economic unity could be finally achieved without 
improved communications. This fact was recognised by the promoters of 
the Act. So far the Maritime Provinces had little trade with Quebec and 
Upper Canada. Their commerce was by sea with Great Britain and with 
the United States. On the other hand. Upper and Lower Canada, while using 
the St. Lawren^ce in summer time, kept up close trading relations with the 
United States by means of the waterways and the American railways. There 
was thus conflict between economic and political interests. Economically the 
trade with the United States was profitable, but it was inimical to the political 
unity of Canada in the modem sense of the term. Such unity demanded 
some link between the two Canadas and a port in the Maritime Provinces. 
Declaring “that the construction of the Intercolonial Railway is essential 
to the consolidation of the Union of British North America,” the Act of 
1867 made provision for building a line from the St. Lawrence to Halifax 
in Nova Scotia. Completed in 1876, this line made a wide detour to the 
north of Maine to avoid American territory. The determination to keep the 
line within the bounds of British territory at any cost was a triumph for 
national sentiment; but it was a very costly triumph. When finished it 
was 250 miles longer than economic considerations necessitated. Later the 
Canadian Pacific built a line direct from Montreal to St. John through the 
state of Maine. Even so, the United States seaports of Boston and Portland 
were better situated for carrying the trade of Montreal. From the start the 
political boundaries of the federation cut across the natural economic channels 
of trade. 

The story of the Canadian Pacific begins with an Order in Council of 
1871, when British Columbia was admitted into the new Dominion. The 
Canadian Government then imdertook to build a line from the Pacific across 
the Rockies to join British Columbia to the Canadian railway system. The 
task was gigantic, involving a track of 2,500 miles through country then with 
a population of less than 20,000. All manner of political and economic con¬ 
flicts arose. In the United States railway building had already made great 
progress; and the most reasonable connections would have been with the sys¬ 
tem already constructed south of Lake Superior; but these lines were in the 
territory of the United States at a time when Canadians and Americans alike 
were out to capture the trade of the Pacific Coast. There was also conflict 
of interest between Ontario and Quebec. It would be wearisome to traverse 
intimate details, corruption and endless clash of varying policies and interests, 
triumphs over almost insuperable natural obstacles, or the lasting achieve¬ 
ments of Donald Smith, afterwards Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, and 
of his cousin George Stephen, afterwards Lord Mount Stephen. Suffice it to 
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say, that the first section to be completed ran from Lake Superior to Winni¬ 
peg and the Red River—“a waste of forest and rock and swamp, every mile of 
which had to be hewn, blasted or filled up.” In June 1886 the first C.P.R. 
through train ran from Montreal to Port Moody on the Pacific coast. 

“Canada now had a line of its own which tapped every Province, except 
Prince Edward Island,” says Knowles. “And whereas Lord Dufferin had to 
make his pilgrimage from Ottawa to British Columbia in 1876 by way of 
Chicago and San Francisco and thence by ship to Esquimault, the repre¬ 
sentatives of British Columbia could now reach the legislative capital by a 
comfortable journey entirely through their own territory” {Economic Develop¬ 
ment of the British Overseas Empire^ 1930, ii, 2B7). 

This great road of steel did more than anything else to weld the various 
provinces into the present Dominion of C^da, and so to counteract the 
economic pull towards union with the United States. An attempt to break 
the monopoly of the Canadian Pacific led to the founding of another trans¬ 
continental system. Starting from Winnipeg it radiated eastwards and west¬ 
wards. “By leases, by absorption and amalgamation and by construction, the 
system reached out east and west, following a course in one direction from 
Winnipeg along the north of Lake Superior to Nipigon, Lake Huron, and 
Quebec, and westerly to Prince Albert and Battleford in Saskatchewan, 
through Edmonton, across the Yellowhead Pass, when it dips south to 
Vancouver” (Knowles, 281). 

SETTLEMENT 

The railways conditioned the economic development of Canada. Before 
their day the fur traders had explored; but they had not settled. They were 
not agriculturalists nor miners. The first settlement in the west was established 
by Lord Selkirk in 1812 on the Red River; but it long remained a mere 
outpost of little economic importance. In 1870 Winnipeg was still a village 
of 216 souls. Its expansion came with the railway, and from there organized 
settlement spread northwards and westwards. In 1926 the population of 
Winnipeg was 192,000, and that of the province of Manitoba 639,000. Many 
British, Europeans, and Americans went to people the great prairies of the 
north-west, drawn by the facilities offered both by the railway companies 
and the Government, as well as by the unknown possibilities of the land. 
Between 1886 and 1927, 2,235,671 people left the United Kingdom for 
British North America; only 367,994 came from other countries. This might 
seem to support the view ^t colonies are outlets for the population of the 
imperial country. In reality, figures of total emigration from the United 
Kingdom show that more people went to the United States. Of the 
8,632,662 emigrants from the United Kingdom between 1886 and 1927, 
3,992,880 (46 • 3 per cent) went to the United States and 2,286,671 (26 ’ 9 per 
cent) went to British North America* (Figs. 80 and 81). 

At the close of the Victorian age Canada was being peopled slowly. Its 
vast economic possibilities were appreciated and each year saw it steac^dy 

^ See The Balance Sheett of Imperialism^ by Grover Citric, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, New York, 1936, p. 48. 
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advance towards its own economic and political destiny. Steamships on the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, railways pushing out westwards and 
eastwards, were paving the way for settlement and wheat growing. The 
economy of Canada was changing from one based on wood and water to one 
based on iron and steam with wheat as a staple export. The population of 
Ontario increased from 952,000 in 1851 to 1,S9G,091 in 1861. Its production 
of wheat soared from 12 million bushels in 1851 to 25 million bushels in 1861. 
The centres of population and wheat production now moved westwards. 

Before the close of the century, Manitoba was the chief wheat-producing 
area of Western Canada. Then the opening of the Saskatchewan valley by the 
railway created new wheat fields. Sa^tchewan began to grow wheat in 1892 
and Alberta in 1898. By 1909 Saskatchewan surpassed Manitoba as a 
wheat-producer, and before long Alberta did likewise. The striking fact 
about Canada’s economic history has been how late and suddenly she has 
become a great producer of this crop. In 1883-90 the wheat production of 
Western Canada averaged 8*3 million bushels, in 1891-7, 19-2 million 
bushels, between 1898 and 1904, 47*0 million bushels, in 1918, 189 million 
bushels and in 1928, 566 million bushels. All the while Canada was 
developing other resources, her timber, her minerals and her coal. On this 
basis she has built up important manufacturing industries, of which the 
greatest is the production of paper and pulp. 


AUSTRALIA 

In some respects British expansion in Australia resembles that in Canada. 
The immense territory presented to both explorer and settler serious problems 
of transport and marketing. Moreover, a large part of the coimtry consisted 
of arid wastes which even yet have defied settlement and exploitation. Her 
immigrants were drawn mainly from Britain. So her people, like those of 
Canada, established in the land of their adoption social and political institu¬ 
tions amidst which they had themselves b^n nurtured. From responsible 
government they passed to self-government. The various legislatures were 
knit together into the Commonwealth of Australia in 1900. There are, indeed, 
several important differences between the Dominions, apart from obvious 
geographic and climatic conditions. Australia had no linguistic, religious and 
cultur^ problem such as existed in Canada, and no rich neighbour like the 
United States from whom she could attract capital and enterprise. Conse¬ 
quently, Australia’s economic system has been much more closely bound up 
vdththat of the homeland. The peculiar social problem with which she had 
to edntend in her early days was created by the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment when Australia was a convenient dumping-ground for convias and 
undesirables. 

Save for a few aborigines Australia was still a vast unpeopled continent 
when Captain Cook made his epoch-making voyages to the Pacific in 1768-79. 
The Government at whose instigation these voyages of exploration and dis¬ 
covery were undertaken did not appreciate the untold possibilities of this 
new land. Doubtless this was largely a reaction to the struggle for American 
independence, which fostered a growing conviction that colonies were liabilities 
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rather than assets. New territories were neither sought nor desired; but 
Cook’s reports presented the Government with an easy solution of a problem 
that had become acute since the secession of the thirteen united states. In 
accordance with the penal practice of the times, a place had to be found to 
which convicts could be deponed. In January, 1788, a warship, three store- 
ships laden with seeds, implements and cattle, together with six transports 
carrying 750 male and female convicts arrived off the coast of Australia. The 
first settlement was made at Port Jackson, near what is now Sydney. Other 
transports followed, bringing cargoes of hapless and demoralized human beings 
to swell a small community hedged about by dense woods and bounded by 
the great wall of the Blue Mountains. 

At this stage of Australian history a sort of communism prevailed. The 
convict gangs had to work in the fields, but the produce belonged to the 
colony. Each member received his ration from the central commissariat store 
mainly provisioned by supply ships. As yet the settlement was not a colony. 
It was an open-air prison. A ship of free settlers first arrived in 1793. This 
opened a new era in the history of the country, but the large number of 
convias already there, with the many who came later, constituted a formidable 
problem of social organization within the settlement. The free settlers got 
grants of land and assignments of convict labour to work it; but the colony 
was not at once ready to dispense with the pre-existing method of distributing 
supplies to the prisoners. The colony was not yet self-supporting. In the 
absence of satisfactory currency, rum, issued as one of the rations of the 
convias, became a medium of exchange. Free settlers also paid their wages 
in rum. For the community itself the result was disastrous. For countries 
that could export it rum became a highly profitable commodity. For upwards 
of twenty years “it remained the customary means of paying wages,” says 
Shann.* 

“So great was the fame of the propensity of the inhabitants of this colony to 
the immoderate use of spirits and the certainty of getting any amount of pay¬ 
ment in government bills,” says Governor King, “that I believe all the nations 
of the earth agreed to inundate the colony with spirits.” (Quoted Shann, 37.) 

The problem now facing Australia was twofold: first, to introduce a proper 
currency and so abolish the rum and barter system; second, to check immi¬ 
gration of convias and attraa more settlers of good stock, skilled in agri¬ 
culture and trade. The first issue, to which Governor Macquarie applied 
his mind, offered big difficulties. lEven after coins had come into use and 
banks had been established, the scattered economy of New South Wales 
made a system of barter inevitable. The second problem solved itself gradu¬ 
ally. The importation of convias into the island introduced a degrading 
element into her economy and aeated a harsh cleavage between two social 
castes, the more prosperous ftee settlers and officials class on the one hand, 
and the poorer free settlers, fteed convicts and their descendants on the other. 

As time passed, emancipated convicts demanded improved status, and 
those anxious to welcome more free settlers from the homeland argued that 
no large-scale immigration of free settlers could be expected while Australia 
* Economc History of Australia^ 1938, 22. 
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remained a dumping-ground for convicts. Meanwhile, the penal code in 
Britain was reformed. So only the worst criminals were transported. This 
merely aggravated a situation about which there was already uneasiness at 
home. Humanitarian sentiment, now profoundly influencing public opinion, 
was not without its effect on the trade in convicts. Reformers led by Bishop 
Whately pointed out that transportation, involving a long sea voyage under 
disgraceful conditions, really meant for many prisoners sentence of death. 
A Committee of the Commons inquired into the problem in 1832, another 
in 1837. The latter recommended the abolition of the system. After 1840 
Britain sent no more convicts to New South Wales, and the system of 
assigning convict labour to employers was abolished. The number of free 
immigrants increased from 1500 in 1830 to 32,000 in 1841. 

Convict ships still sailed to Tasmania. Between 1840 and 1853, 4,000 
convicts a year entered the colony. The degradation and misery brought to 
the island was incalculable. One official, describing Hobart Town in these 
wretched days, writes: 

“The immense chain-gangs or files, two or three hundred yards long, of 
men undergoing secondary punishment, all in heavy irons, dressed in yellow 
clothing and closely guarded by armed soldiers and police, passing along the 
streets with chains rattling dismally all tlie way, were the most striking sight 
that caught my eye after landing.’’ 

Some convicts were assigned to private employment. A settler’s diary of 
1829 contains the following item: 

“3 November, I have now fifteen prisoners who do the whole of the work of 
the farm without my paying a shilling in wages, but how much looking after 
they require! C—1, the fellow who was flogged well for his idleness, is now 
learning to thrash and after this week he shall thrash or be thrashed, witiiout 
putting me to the trouble of looking after him.” (Shann, 94-96.) 

In 1853 this vile system was abolished in the eastern colonies and in 
Tasmania. It lingered on for another thirteen years in Western Australia. 
Meantime the number of free settlers was increasing rapidly; and the trade 
of Australia was expanding. In 1842 exports from New South Wales to the 
United Kingdom were valued at £298,507 and from Van Diemen’s Land 
or Tasmania at £134,150. For the same year the imports into the colonics 
from the United ICingdom amounted to £598,045 and £260,730 respec¬ 
tively. According to Macixmes, exports to Great Britain amounted to 
£6,469,000 by 1860 and imports from Great Britain were worth £10,597,000, 
By 1914 the figures had risen to £34,500,000 and £41,000,000 respectively. 


SHEEP FARMING 

The clue to this phenomenal increase is twofold, the trade in wool and 
the discovery of gold. The story of Australian wool goes back to the successful 
experiments of John McArthur, when he crossed some Bengal ewes with 
a young Irish ram in 1794. He tells us himself of his success in these words: 
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crossing the two breeds I had the satisfaction to see the lanibs of the 
Indian eweS bear a mingled fleece of hair and wool. This circumstance originated 
the idea of producing fine wool in New South Wales.” 

Rapid expansion of this great staple trade of Australia, which has remained 
its greatest economic asset to the present day, was due to several circum¬ 
stances. One was advances in scientific breeding of stock. Another was the 
result of exploratory trips which resulted in discovering vast tracts of incom¬ 
parable pasture lands beyond the Blue Mountains. Contemporaneously, 
rising demands of the English cloth industry went with a decline of the 
supply of wool from the Continent of Europe. At the turn of the century, 
when English manufacturers were loudly complaining of the scarcity of raw 
material, McArthur announced that there were ‘‘tracts of land adapted for 
pasture so boundless that no assignable limits can be set to the number of 
fine-woolled sheep which can be raised . . . with little other expense than 
the wages and food of the shepherds.” In 1821 the imports of wool from 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land amounted to 175,000 pounds. John 
McArthur was awarded a gold medal “for importing into Great Britain wool 
the produce of his flock equal to the finest Saxony/’ Vast empty pasture 
lands and prospects of sheep farming fired the imagination of free settler 
and convict alike. Despite attempts at official control, men went beyond the 
mountains driving their sheep with them and pegging out claims in no man’s 
land. Professor Robert has thus described the procedure adopted by these 
squatters: 

“A man of small capital acquired a flock and simply set out. . . . Each was 
a land-freebooter scanning the horizon for imoccupicd or unclaimed land. He 
was an ‘overlander,’ nursing his sore-footed flock, watching every pinch of 
flour in his bullock-dray of rations 5 and looking for his plains of promise or 
his long-dreamt-of mountain pastures. Over the desert and the mountains, 
over the sun-baked plains and the flooded marsh-lands he went, either seeking 
some vague landmark dimly hinted at by a previous explorer or one of his 
rivals, or, more often, trusting to his destiny and his bushman’s sense to find 
virgin country in the general direction in which he was moving.... He kept 
on despite distance and drought, starvation and disease, attacks by the blacks 
and desertions by his men. He was staking everything, often his life, on finding 
a suitable ‘run’ for his sheep, and until he reached his haven, nothing else 
coimted.” (Quoted Shann, 100.) 

Very soon large companies were formed to exploit this El Dorado. There 
Was wild speculation in cattle, sheep and in land itself. One of the greatest 
of the companies formed was the Australian Agricultural Company which 
started operations in 1826, A Scots minister who witnessed the orgy of 
speculation thus describes it: 

“As cattle and horses had to be purchased for the company wherever they 
could be got, the price of agricultural stock rose rapidly throughout the colony, 
insomuch that cattle of colonial breed were actually sold to the company’s 
agent for twelve guineas and sheep for four or five guineas a head.. . . No 
sooner had the existence of the A.A. Company been announced and its opera¬ 
tions commenced in right earnest, than the sheep and cattle mania instantly 
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seized on all ranks and classes of the inhabitants. The mania compelled whom¬ 
soever it seized to the cattle market. . . . Barristers, attorneys, military officers 
of every rank, civilians of every department, clergymen, medical men, merchants, 
dealers, settlers, were there seen promiscuously mingled together ever>’ 
Thursday outbidding each other in the most determined manner for the 
purchase of every scrabbed sheep, scarecrow, horse or buffalo cow in the 
colony that was offered for sale. It was universally allowed that the calculations 
of the projectors of the A.A. Company could be inacctirate. It was made as 
clear as daylight to the comprehension of stupidity itself that the owner of a 
certain number of sheep and cattle in New South Wales must in a certain 
number of years infallibly make a fortune. It was determined on all hands 
that the A.A. Company should not be the only reaper of this golden harvest. 

In all cases where the purchaser had money to pay for his sheep and cattle, 
money was paid. Where money was not forthcoming, as was generally the 
case, credit was allowed. ... It was not at all to be wondered at that persons 
who were to be so speedily enriched beyond their highest previous expectations 
should begin to speculate prematurely. Articles were accordingly ordered and 
bills given for their payment, and so favourable was the prospect of demand 
for the future that colonial metchants or importers were induced to order 
large quantities of British and other foreign goods till their warehouses were 
filled and almost every article of British manufacture could be obtained in 
Sydney at a cheaper rate than in London.” (Quoted Shami, 102.) 

In Melbourne land sold in 1837 was re-sold three years later at an eighty¬ 
fold increase. Banks were floated to share in the golden harvest. In 1834 there 
were two colonial banks—^thc Bank of New South Wales and the Bank of 
Australia. Within five years there were several more; and the total capital 
of those serving the trade of the colony in Sydney and London amounted 
to over £2,500,000. Export of wool now soared. In 1844 Tasmania and South 
Australia exported about 6m lb. to Britain. “By 1850,” says MacInnes, “the 
Australian colonies had successfully ousted all rivals in the wool markets 
of the world.” In 1907 Australia’s export of wool amounted to 321m lb.; 
in 1923-4, to 521m lb.; and in 1936-7 to 900m lb. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

A great influx of free settlers into Australia naturally created a demand 
for self-government. An Act of 1823 had established a nominated Coimcil 
in New South Wales. A large immigration of free settlers in the thirties and 
forties, of whom many were Chartists, created the demand for something 
more in keeping with democratic principles. The New South Wales Act of 1842 
made provision for the election of two-thirds of the legislative council; but 
this did not satisfy the natural aspirations of the colonists. The experience 
of Canada aroused enthusiasm among the colonists; and the home govern¬ 
ment now acclimatized to the view that colonies peopled by im¬ 
migrants from the homeland were entitled to self-government sooner or 
later regarded the claims of Australia with sympathy. In 1850 it passed an 
Act empowering each colony to draft for itself a constitution for approval 
by the Imperial government. This was a welcome concession. The Act 
separated Victoria from New South Wales, and made provision for the future 
separation of Queensland. The local legislatures secured power to levy duties 
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on British as well as on foreign goods. Schemes worked out by the several 
legislatures—New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria and South Australia— 
were approved in 1855 with only slight modifications. Grey’s proposal to 
adopt a federal system was premature. “There was some support for the plan 
in the colonies,” says Woodward, “but the population was too small, the 
distances too great and common interests too few; the federation of Australia 
did not take place for another fifty years.” At the close of the century, fol¬ 
lowing the phenomenal rise of Japan as a modern political and industrial 
nation, the subject was receiving renewed attention in Australia. On January 1, 
1901, Australia started her career as a single Dominion. 


THE GOLD RUSH 

At the very moment when Australia had taken first place as a wool- 
producer, and had achieved a notable measure of self-government, a new 
force made its impact on her economic system. Several discoveries of gold 
had been made before this time; but the Government, fearing the demoralizing 
effects of a gold rush, tried to check publicity and frowned on attempts to 
prosecute further search. In the long run it was impossible to check an 
impulse which held out such great promise of wealth. “In 1851,” says 
Shann (168): 

“the atmosphere suddenly changed. In February, E. H. Hargraves, a squatter 
who had returned from California, tested his theory that the rocks and flats 
near Bathurst closely resembled the gold-bearing country over the Pacific, 
and found it true. Taking the gold to Sydney, he persuaded the Colonial 
Secretary that an annoimcemcnt would stop emigration to California and end 
all possibility of renewed transportation. He accepted the offer which Smith 
declined, and witliin a few weeks his ‘Ophir’ field had infected the whole 
colony with the gold fever. By mid-May 400 miners were ‘puddling’ for nuggets 
and gold dust. From stations, farms and city streets came ‘new-made miners, 
some armed with picks, others shouldering crowbars and shovels, and not a 
few strung round with wash-hand basins, tin-pots and cullenders’.” 

Despite opposition from the pastoralists who saw their livelihood threatened 
and a well-ordered economy imdermined by an influx of gold diggers, the 
boom got xmder way. In a few months Australia had entered on one of the 
most hectic periods in her history. Squatters deserted their sheep for the 
more exciting life of the mine. Thousands of immigrants poured into the 
ports. In September 1852,19,000 people landed at Melbourne, for the whole 
year 94,664, seven times as many as the number of arrivals in 1851. Three 
years later the population of Victoria was 236,798, and in 1857, 410,766, 
thus surpassing the parent colony of New South Wales with a population 
of 305,487. Gold mining now passed from the hands of free independent 
miners to companies carrying on operations on a large scale. The labour 
problem of the mining areas was complicated by a large admixture of Chinese 
labour. So great was the hostility they excited that several States imposed 
immigration restrictions, to the embarrassment of the Imperial Government 
which had accorded the Chinese perfect liberty to take service in British 
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colonies and to travel on British ships, at the Convention of Pekin in 1860. 
In the sixties the several Chinese Restriction Laws were repealed, but 
hostility of the Australian people to the newcomers did not die down. When 
the Commonwealth was established in 1901 it imposed new restrictions on 
the yellow races. 

Though the gold rush created many serious social problems for Australia, 
and for a time brought great disturbance to pastoral life, the final balance 
was in her favour. A large inflow of British folk completely swamped the old 
convict element and its descendants, bringing to the country a strain of 
vigorous settlers brought up with democratic views. The population of 
Australia rose from 405,000 in 1851 to 1,168,000 in 1861. The increased 
numbers and the new wealth stimulated agriculture and industry. Sheep 
farming remained the main activity; but the demand for food encouraged 
wheat growing, stock raising and firuit growing. Wheat soon became an 
important export. 

TRANSPORT 

Transport was all-important from the start. In the early days convicts had 
been employed in making roads, but they were poor roads. These were 
followed by the turnpikes. The scarcity of labour and the dispersion of the 
population made communications difficult and upkeep impossible. The bush- 
coach introduced by American settlers dispensed with the need for good 
roads. 

“Light and supple, they rattled over the inequalities of thousands of miles 
where the formation and upkeep of roads were beyond the means of a thin 
skirmishing line of settlers. You might drive them up a hillside or through a 
forest, or over a *road’ which had set into a thousand deep ruts of baked mud. 
To arrive anywhere, if you did not ride a horse, there was no other choice.’* 
(Shann, 285.) 

Starting in 1853, Cobb & Co. built up an elaborate transport system 
before the days of railways. “By 1870,” says Shann, “Cobb & Co. in the 
three eastern colonies were harnessing 6,000 horses per day, their coaches 
were travelling 28,000 miles per week, their annual pay-shect exceeded 
£100,000 and they received £95,000 per annum in mail subsidies” (285). 
Attracted by the expansion of wool and gold, British capital flowed into 
Australia in the seventies and eighties to build fences, provide water supplies, 
and to join the great ranches by telegraph and railway. Between 1860 and 
1876 £50,000,000 were raised in Britain for investment in the Australian 
colonies, chiefly for railways and other public works (Jenks, Migration of 
British Capital^ 231). In 1872 Australia had less than 1,200 nfilcs of railway 
and “nowhere,” says Shann, “did a line penetrate more than 180 miles from 
the coast.” Between 1871 and 1880,2,681 miles were built. The stimulus to 
fiirming and industry was remarkable. Flodcs increased from 21,000,000 in 
1861 to 106,000,000 in 1891, cattle from almost 4,000,000 to 11,000,000, and 
the wool clip from 78m lb. to 543m lb. Before the dose of the century the 
steamer was cheapening transport; and refrigeration made it possible to bring 
frozen mutton to Briti^. 
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In 1935 thxi total population of Australia was 6,735,000^ more than two- 
thirds being concentrated in urban areas. Sydney and Melbourne alone held 
about 34 per cent of the population. Such a high level of urbanization has 
had profound effects on domestic and external policy. It has been at the root 
of Australia’s tariff system. It partly explains the quick rise to prominence 
of the Labour Party and the steady progress of Australian social legislation. 
Belief in the right of every man to a fair and reasonable standard of living 
has prompted the “white Australia” policy with its restrictions on immi¬ 
gration, its high tariffs and its arbitration and minimum wage legislation. 
This is not to say that Australia is a homogeneous community of interests. 
While Victoria and New South Wales and, to a lesser extent, Queensland are 
industrial, Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia are largely 
agricultural. The clash of economic interests between these two groups of 
states is seen in the fight over tarffis and in the recent move for secession 
of Western Australia from the Commonwealth. Even within some of the 
States, notably New South Wales and Queensland, there is friction between 
farmers and maniifactuiers. 


NEW ZEALAND 

The establishment of British sovereignty in New 2^aland furnishes a 
striking illustration of the Viaorian marriage of humanitarian idealism to 
capitalist exploitation. The coast of New Zealand had been mapped out by 
Captain Cook in 1709. For many years after, the Government took no steps 
to enforce its claim to sovereignty pegged out by Cook. At this time there 
was no appetite for Empire as such; and only traders or missionaries fre¬ 
quented the islands in the early years of the nineteenth century. Many of 
the traders were of the worst sort. Most of them came from New South 
Wales, and the goods they dealt in—^muskets, gunpowder, rum and whisky— 
is eloquent of the type and of the influence they were likely to have on the 
native population. Aiissionaries had established themselves on the island in 
1814. Some of them took advantage of their position to secure grants of 
land; but their main object was the conversion of the natives to Christianity, 
and they favoured the establishment of a native government. 

At home Gibbon Wakefield, whose interest in colonization was felt both 
in Canada and Australia, urged on the Government the vast potentialities 
of the islands and the misuse to which they might be put by escaped convicts 
and other disreputable traders as an argument for promoting colonization. 
Wititi the aid of Francis Baring, he founded the New Zealand Association 
to carry out a plan of “systematic colonization.” Fearing that this might 
involve Britain in the active aflfeurs of the country, the home Govemmcni; 
xlid not welcome the proposal; but they agreed to refer the matter to ,a 
Parliamentary Committee set up to consider the treatment of aborigines in 
British settlements. ‘'‘This report,” says Woodward, “is the most remarkable 
expression of liberal opinion on the treatment of aborigines put forward by 
any Parliamentary inquiry during the nineteenth centtuy.” 

The Committee recommended delay in carrying Wakefield's scheme into 
effset; }mt m August 1838 the Assodation was transformed into a company 
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for the colonization of New Zealand, and a ship was despatched there imme¬ 
diately. The French were thinking meanwhile along the same lines. Doubtless 
it was fear of being forestalled that made the British Government send 
Captain Hobson, senior naval officer in Australian waters, to negotiate with 
the Maoris for cession of sovereignty to Britain. When the French arrived 
at New Zealand in 1840 they found it under British rule. The Treaty of 
Waitangi was concluded with the natives (Fig. 82). In return for cession of 
sovereignty to Britain they were guaranteed their lands, but Britain secured 
the right of preemption should any be offered for sale. Soon the colonists 
came into conflict with the natives and there were many disputes over land 
tenure. The callous attitude of the high officials of the New Zealand Company 
is evident in a letter of January, 1843, from the governor to the colonial office: 

“We have always had very serious doubts whether the Treaty of Waitangi, 
made with naked savages by a consul invested with no plempotentiary powers, 
without ratification by the Crown, could be treated by lawyers as anything 
but a praiseworthy device for amusing and pacifying savages for the moment.” 
(Quoted Woodward, 376.) 

In return for monetary compensation the Company unwillingly surren¬ 
dered its charter in 1850. The charter itself had brought many emigrants 
to the colony and had ridden roughshod over the rights of ffie Maoris. 
Henceforth New Zealand was to have the usual institutions of a Crown 
colony, but the influx of white settlers soon made a greater measure of self- 
government inevitable. The immediate problem was how to devise political 
institutions satisfying to the needs of a sparsely populated coimtry. In 1846 
a federal scheme was afoot. There were to be two provinces each with its 
ovm legislature. For common matters, such as management of Crown lands 
and customs, there would be a general assembly of two houses. An Act of 
1852 amended this proposal, and set up six provinces with a central federal 
legislature. Four years later the settlers got self-government; but the natives 
were excluded, since the qualification for the franchise was ability to read 
and write English. Further increase of the number of white settlers, from 
under 60,000 in 1856 to 350,000 in 1878, led to more disputes with the 
Maoris over land. By the end of 1859,32,000,000 acres of the South Island 
and nearly 7,000,000 of the North Island had been sold to immigrants. 
Such extensive alienation naturally aroused grave misgivings among the 
leaders of the natives. Their tribal institutions were threatened and their 
means of livelihood were undermined. War broke out in I860 and lasted for 
nine years. The root of it was the land-lust of the white man. Naturally the 
military scales were weighted heavily against the native. When war was 
over the Maoris were disillusioned and resentful. Happily a more con¬ 
ciliatory attitude on the part of the British prevailed henceforth. In 1867 the 
Maoris secured direct representation in the House of Representatives. Nine 
years later the several provincial legislatures were abolished (Fig. 83). 

New Zealand now became a single unitary state with its government at 
Wellington. The wool industry was expanding rapidly, and with it New 
Zealand’s trade with the outside world. In 1853 the export of wool was 
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valued at £67,000, Between 1855 and 1859 exports to Great Britain rose from 
£30,869 to £317,045. By 1870 the total exports of the country exceeded 
£4,500,000. This great expansion was contingent on a steady inflow of 
settlers and capital from Britain. Thereafter the movement was checked. 
Immigration ceased and population remained almost stationary till the steel 
steamer came to the rescue. At the close of the century trade once more moved 
upwards. In 1914 New Zealand’s total foreign trade stood at £45,000,000, 
63 per cent of it being with the United Kingdom. 


INDIA 

Three important points must be kept in mind, when discussing the social 
history of India. One is the enormous extent of the country, equivalent in 
size to Europe if we exclude Russia and Finland. This vast l^d is the home 
of about 400 million beings of many t 5 rpes and creeds. There are forty-seven 
principal languages and innumerable dialects. Next, we have to be clear about 
the fact that almost every stage of social development exists in one part of 
India or another. In Lord Morley’s words, its peoples have been “marching 
in uneven stages through all the centuries from the fifth to the twentieth.” 
In some places the prevailing economy is primitive, in some medieval, in 
others modem. Throughout most of the country cultivation of the soil con¬ 
forms to an ancient pattern. Everywhere the arts of spinning and weaving 
survive in die home as throughout the centuries. The skill of India’s loom 
weavers was the envy of Englishmen in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and it is still one of her assets. In some districts modem exchange 
methods have hardly touched the system of barter. In others the transition 
has been recently accomplished. In some towns an industrial revolution is 
now in full swing with repercussions on native life in distant provinces, 
where migration to towns and factories has given simple people an after¬ 
taste of the horrors of early industrialism in Britain. India is a country which 
has been moving swiftiy, diough very unevenly, from medievalism to modem 
ways of life in the course of a single century; and we should not forget that 
India had an ancient and highly developed civilization when the homeland 
of five hundred years ago was at a very early stage of economic develop¬ 
ment. 

The other fact we have to remember is that India’s history has been greatly 
influenced by geographical circumstances. In the north there are vast moun¬ 
tain ranges giving birth to the great rivers of India—the Indus, the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. Southwards are the great plains through which the 
rivers flow, and beyond lies the mountain plateau, bordered on the east by a 
narrow plain in the Bombay Presidency and by a wider plain on the east in 
Madras. The two richest and most easily developed districts have therefore 
been the basins of the Ganges and the C^atic on the eastern shores. It was 
to these districts that the English went in the seventeenth century. Of the 
two, the basin of the Ganges is the most valuable. There it was that Britain 
and France struggled for supremacy in the eighteenth century. The conquest 
of Bengal in 1757 made Britain master of the richer region, and ultimately 
master of India. 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

The East India Company which had carried on trade for almost two 
centuries now became a powerful imperialist body. The home Government 
had not yet assumed responsibility for India. Under the leadership of Clive, 
the Company tried a scheme of dual government in Bengal. The Nawab was 
recognized as the ruler and the Company itself was the tax collector. This 
system naturally gave agents of the ^mpany extensive powers liable 
to gross abuse. There was no co-ordination between the several embryo 
states, before Parliament passed, in 1773, an Act which left the political power 
in the hands of the Company, but established its control over their activities. 
The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay came under the governorship of 
Bengal. In effect the Governor of Bengd thus became Governor-General. 
The same Act established a Supreme Court independent of the Company. 
Subsequent Acts of 1780 and 1784 established parliamentary control over 
the administrative work of the East India Company. 

Growing hostility at home to the commercial monopoly of the Company 
reached a climax during the Napoleonic War. Search for new markets and 
the increasing importance of the cotton industry at home promoted the 
view that trade should be free from monopolistic restrictions, and persuaded 
the Government that such extensive powers as the Company enjoyed should 
be brought to an end. Accordingly trade with India was partially opened in 
1813, though the Company still retained its monopoly of trade with China 
intact. Thereafter its trade with India fell off and its political activities 
increased. Twenty years later the remaining trading monopolies of the com¬ 
pany were abolished. 

“A Company that maintained armies and retailed tea, that carried a sword 
in one hand and a ledger in the other, was a contradiction, and had she traded 
with success would have been a prodigy,” said McCulloch in 1836. {Dictionary 
of Commerce^ 635.) ' 

Trade with China was now free for all. Henceforth the East India Com¬ 
pany became an administrative instrument for carrying on the govern¬ 
ment of India; but the Company gained by curtailment of its functions, 
because it received as compensation an annuity of /)630,000 charged on the 
territorial revenues of India (Woodward, 389). The end of the trade monopoly 
of the East India Company led to a great expansion of Britain’s traffic with 
India. At home, the cotton industry had quickly surpassed all other indus¬ 
tries in scope and exports. India was now an inviting market. For centuries 
English merchants bad been at their wits’ end to discover some marketable 
product that could be shipped thither. Qeariy woollen cloth was not in 
demand in so hot a country; but cotton goods were eminently suitable for it. 
To be sure India had a cotton industry of her own; but England had madune 
production. It could now produce cloth more cheaply and of good quality. 

India was also a valuable source of raw materids. She could supply raw 
cotton, hides, )ute and dyes for Britain’s new industries. Before 1833 the 
East India Company had closely guarded trade and had refused to let British 
people buy up land with a view to farming or plantation. An exception was 
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made on behalf of indigo planters who were in fact the only white people 
allowed to settle outside the towns^ and they had to have a special permit. 
These restrictions were abolished in 1833. After that there was a rush of 
British capital to India. In earlier days the chief exports of India had been 
produas of highly skilled craftsmen. Now raw materials for Britain’s indus¬ 
tries and food for her growing population were in greater demand. Britain 
supplied management as well as capital. India supplied the cheap labour and 
natural resources. On this basis large plantations came into being. 

India’s foreign commerce thus began to assume its modern form, i.e. mass 
export of raw materials. Experimental cargoes of jute were shipped to Dundee 
in the thirties. By the middle of the century most Dundee manufacturers 
were substituting Indian jute for Russian flax and hemp. The Crimean War 
which interrupted supplies from Russia firmly established Dimdee’s depen¬ 
dence on the jute of Bengal. Tea planting started in 1834. Not until the second 
half of the century did it become an important industry of India. By 1870 
there were 295 proprietors with 31,303 acres yielding over 6m lb. of tea. 
By 1872-3 the plantations covered 304,688 acres with a yield of 14Jm lb. 
Meantime export of coffee, cotton, indigo, oil and hides was on the upgrade. 
India was thus being drawn into the economic system of Great Britain, 
supplying it with some of its essential raw materials and taking from it 
manufactured goods. That this change was not effected without considerable 
hardship to the Indians is imdeniablc. Her spinners and hand-loom weavers 
suffered from the competition of Lancashire factories both in her own home 
market and in the other eastern markets served by her. 


RAILWAYS AND PUBLIC WORKS 

A new period in the history of India started in 1857, the year of the 
Mutiny. In practice the government of the country had largely passed from 
the East India Company to the Imperial Parliament. It now became the 
explicit responsibility of the Crown. On the advice of Disraeli, Queen Victoria 
assumed the title of Empress of India in 1877. The outstanding feature of 
this new period of India’s history is the construction of railways, which helped 
to break down the isolation of the interior and to make capitalist penetration 
both easier and more effective. Measures had already been taken to abolish 
local barriers to trade. So rapidly had Western influence spread before 1850 
that it had begun to cause resentment among educated Indians. They now 
felt that their country was being moulded by an alien race on alien lines. 
Such resentment became explosively articulate in the Indian Mutiny. When 
order was restored the Government shared the enthusiasm for raUways of 
the industrialists. Roads of iron would provide an effective means of moving 
troops to keep order and so to create a unified India. 

Before the Mutiny British shareholders had invested very little capital in 
India. The heavy expenditure of the company on military campaigns and 
annexations was mainly met from rupee loans raised in Calcutta and sub¬ 
scribed to by agents of the company and other British residents. When such 
people retired to England, they continued to draw interest. In this way, India 
paid to Britain a tribute of between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, The possi- 
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bilities of India as a field for investment provided sufficient guarantees were 
forthcoming, were quickly appreciated. Lancashire interests, for instance, 
strongly supported a proposal to build a railway from Bombay to open up the 
cotton-producing districts of Nagpoor. In 1853 Lord Dalhousie, zealous to 
extend British rule and to introduce Western methods, thus urged the benefits 
of railways on economic and political grounds: 

“Great tracts are teeming with produce they cannot dispose of,” he wrote in 
a minute dated April 20, 1853 (quoted Jenks, 211). “England is calling aloud 
for the cotton which India does already produce in some degree, and would 
produce sufficient in quality and plentiful in quantity, if only there were 
provided the fitting means of conveyance for it.” Railways, he goes on, would 
have “immeasurable political advantages.” They would “enable the govern¬ 
ment to bring the mam bulk of its military strength to bear upon any given 
point, in as many days as it would require months.” 

To those who believed that the Indian Mutiny was a rebellion of a back¬ 
ward and primitive people ignorant of the benefits of Western civilization, 
the remedy seemed clear enough. India had to be civilized and this could 
best be accomplished by building railways and construction of public works. 
Railways had already worked wonders at home. They might well do the same 
in India. In short, India was to be moulded to the shape of Britain. This 
identification of anglicization and civilization had a wide appeal to insular 
Britain. Naturally it appealed to the business man and the investor; and those 
who did not directly benefit in a mercenary way could indulge in the warm 
glow of well-intentioned superiority. By this time railway building on the 
Continent was proceeding satisfactorily and was being financed more and 
more by the continental countries themselves. So a new and capacious outlet 
for capital was not to be treated with moral indifference. Laissez-faire prin¬ 
ciples demanded that the State should not interfere in economic affairs; but 
India was far away. 

British investors felt nervous about lending to a country with languages 
different from their own, with different customs and with a different social 
system. The plan finally adopted was for the Government to acquire land, 
lease it rent-free to companies, and guarantee 5 per cent on the capital. 
Under such conditions British investors were not reluctant to invest their 
money in India. The course of the next twenty years or so saw many com¬ 
panies floated to cut canals, to build railways, to run plantations, to erect 
irrigation and other public works. Railways were built along the Valley of 
the Indus, serving both a political and economic purpose. They facilitated 
troop movement to Afghanistan, and they connected the fertile lands through 
which the Indus flowed to the coast. From Calcutta the Great Eastern line 
served the Gangedc Plain and made contact with a line from Bombay at 
Delhi. Harbours were constructed at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and else¬ 
where. 

It is small wonder that investment of British capital in India became 
extraordinarily popular. The home government shouldered the risk and 
guaranteed the investor 5 per cent secured on Indian revenues. According to 
Jenks, £150,000,000 were invested in India between 1854 and 1869. By 1870 
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railway building alone had absorbed about ;£ 75 , 0005000 . Tea plantations, jute 
mills and other private ventures, accounted for about £20,000,000. At least 
£55,000,000 of new Indian debt had also come into British hands. In the 
seventies capital was flowing from London to India at the rate of £5,000,000 
per annum. The fact that interest was guaranteed on public works did not 
encourage economy. “All the money came from the English capitalist,” said 
an Indian Finance Minister in 1872, 

“and so long as he was guaranteed 5 per cent on the revenue of India, it was 
immaterial to him whether the funds that he lent were thrown into the Hoogly 
or converted into brick and mortar.” 

True, Government agents supervised construction; but this was no check 
on lavish expenditure. In 1868 the cost per mile of railway in operation 
averaged £18,000, excluding dividends upon the guarantee. This was more 
than double die estimated figure of fifteen years before. Such capital expen¬ 
diture had far-reaching economic and social consequences. It broke down the 
isolation of the provinces and provided safe and rapid transit. It facilitated 
famine relief. It brought into an international system districts which for 
centuries had been self-sufficing. The peasant and the craftsman were now 
subjea to the international blasts of economic crises. The American Civil 
War (1861-6) which inter;rupted the supply of raw cotton to Britain, created 
a boom in India. India could now fulfil its imperial destiny by feeding Britain 
with the material for its great textile industry; but the collapse of the boom 
bringing familiar disaster to many Europeans brought catastrophe with bewil¬ 
derment to the native subjects of the Empress-Queen. That improved trans¬ 
port facilities in India as in other continental areas were of incalculable benefit 
few would deny; but the economic advantages were of a different order from 
those experienced by Britain. Here railway building went on side by side 
with the exploitation of mineral resources, and the metal industries, which 
supplied the rolling stock, reaped the benefit. In India no such development 
took place. The British industrialist welcomed railway building in India as 
a means of getting contracts for work at home. 

Britain was the workshop of the world. So manufacturers joined with 
investors in their enthusiasm for a new outlet for their products. More than 
one-third of the capital invested in railway building in India during the 
eighties was spent in Britain, either on production or on transport charges. 
Experts were exported to supervise construction and working, and coal was 
dispatched to drive the locomotives. The remainder of the capital went out 
as bullion. According to Jenks, there was a net import into India of 
more than £200,000,000 in precious metals between 1854 and 1869. The 
consequence of this was far-reaching. Money fell in value and prices soared, 
bringing great prosperity to those engaged in production for the market, 
and hardship both to wage-earners and to those whose economic activities 
were dictated by custom. For them the boom brought no compensating rise 
in income. “TWs prosperity,” says Jenks, “was a highly precarious one.” 
The westernization of India caused alarm among those who appreciated and 
cherished the distinctive social background of the country. More than any- 
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thing else^ this fanned the flame of nationalism. In 1885 the Indian National 
Congress was founded. Ever since then the ferment of nationalism and 
democracy has been spreading from the educated Hite to the great mass of 
the common people. In recent years its growth has been stimulated succes¬ 
sively by President Wilson’s belated liberalism and by the wave of chauvinism 
that has spread over Europe. Its declared object is now the end of British 
rule. 

A further consequence of the great migration of British capital to India 
last century arose from the undertaking given by the home government. 
Till 1901 the railways were imable to earn the 5 per cent guaranteed minimum. 
The deficit had to be made up from Indian taxation. Each year such tribute 
had to be rendered to Britain, increased by public loans floated to meet an 
ever-increasing burden of expenditure on the army and general adminis¬ 
tration of the country. These annual payments show up in the figures of 
India’s foreign trade. Each year her export balance increased, but the in¬ 
creased exports merely represented interest payments against which there 
was no corresponding import. In 1849-54 the average export balance was 
£4 • 1 million. In 1869-74 it had risen to £17 • 3 million. “Great Britain,” says 
Jenks (230,394), “drew income from India in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century to expend in developing other areas of the world within her empire 
and without.” Before the first World War the “economic drain” from India 
to Great Britain amoimted to about £20,000,000; by 1929 it ranged between 
£30,000,000 and £35,000,000.^ It has b^n estimated that over £400,000,000 
of British capital are invested in India at the present time. {The British 
Empire^ Royal Institute of International Affairs, 126.) 

Since the end of the nineteenth century India has been moving slowly 
towards industrialism. In some towns, such as Bombay and Calcutta, an 
industrial revolution is in full swing. The first effect of Western civilization 
on India was the decay of her ancient and indigenous industries. Hand¬ 
spinning and weaving declined as Manchester poured her cotton goods into 
the coimtry; but machine production had started in India before the present 
century began. The first successful cotton mill was set up in Bombay. This 
was in 1853; but it was not imtil the last quarter of the century that faaory 
production made rapid progress. The Bombay Presidency was and is the 
chief centre, though mills have been set up in various other places con¬ 
veniently situated with respect to cotton supplies. “By 1914,” says Mrs. 
Anstey, “India had become the fourth greatest cotton manufacturing country 
in the world.” The first World War, which destroyed Lancashire’s 
export trade, gave a great stimulus to industrial development in India as well 
as in Japan and C3iina. At the end of the war average profits amounted to 
nearly 30 per cent. 

Meantime India’s other xnain textile industry—^jute-^was also expanding 
rapidly. From the thirties raw jute had been exported to Dundee, soon the 
centre of a flourishing industry. The economies likely to be effected by estab¬ 
lishing manufiicture at the source of the raw materials, the opening of coal 
fields and the prospect of cheap labour in India, tempt^ successful Dimdee 
tnanufiuxurers. In 1855 the first large factory to spin jute was set up in India 
* The Bcortorrdc of India, by Veni Amtey>11929. 
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with machinery brought from Dundee. At first the product was of poor 
quality. Before 1900, Calcutta jute miUs were vigorously competing with diose 
of Dundee itself. Since then the Indian industry has fiBt captured the eastern 
and then invaded continental and British markets. In 1928 about 28m yards 
of jute cloth were exported from India to the United Kingdom. In 1936 the 
figure was just under 133m yards. 

This industrial revolution is still in its first phase. As yet the proportion of 
the total Indian population affected is small; but the social upheaval caused 
by the introduction of the factory system has already been considerable. 
Demand for labour has brought people from distant places, uprooting them 
firom a traditional social environment and putting them into conditions which 
recall the early years of the industrial revolution in Britain. It is a striking 
commentary on the ethic of capitalism that the first Indian Factory Law of 
1881 had to prohibit employment of children under seven years of age and 
to limit to nine hours the labour of children between seven and twelve. For 
many of ±e mills were ovued by British capitalists who knew that such 
conditions had long since been prohibited in their own country. If Lan¬ 
cashire and Dundee manufacturers protested against such a state of affairs, 
they protested against unfair competition. The manufacturers who had gone 
to India to get cheap labour now cried out against “the great conspiracy for 
stifling Indian manufacturers under the guise of philanthropy.” British rule 
has brought many advantages to India. Railways, irrigation works and other 
public undertakings are an inestimable boon to the country; but the Indian 
nationalist is under no obligation to cherish a sentiment of gratitude towards 
the real beneficiaries of a highly profitable business undertaking. British busi¬ 
ness men went to India to make profits. In doing so they have spread tech¬ 
nical knowledge and have so far helped India, but scarcely as much as they 
have helped themselves; and they have done so with complete indifference 
to the cultural aspirations of those to whom they have brought the amenities 
and miseries of industrial capitalism. 



CHAPTER XVII 


ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 

A NEW phase of the history of the British Empire started in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Economic motives and nationalist sentiment are 
its predominant characteristics. The old colonies, such as Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, had either achieved self-government or were fast ap¬ 
proaching that ideal; but the continent of Africa could still offer vast scope 
to the acquisitive designs and nationalist ambitions of European powers. 
An attitude, novel by contrast with that prevalent in the earlier part of the 
century, now took shape. Since the Declaration of Independence, empire 
building as such had not been fashionable. Many influential Britons, who 
subscribed to the tenets of the Manchester School, would gladly have rid 
the country of colonies. They regarded them as unnecessarily expensive, 
useless economically to the home country. Others, of the Gladstonian 
persuasion, tolerated them as outlets for population, but placed no obstacles 
in the way of their independence. Disraeli struck a new note when he 
advocated colonies on the ground that their existence endowed the home 
country with power and prestige. Such, also, was the view which Ruskin 
preached when he fired the imagination of the youthful Cecil Rhodes: 

‘There is a destiny now possible to us, the highest ever set before a nation 
to be accepted or refused. Will you youths of England make your country again 
a royal throne of kings; a sceptred isle, for all the world a source of light, a 
centre of peace; mistress of learning and of the arts, faithful guardian of time- 
tried principles, under temptation from fond experiment and licentious 
desires, and amidst the cruel and clamorous jealousies of the nations wor¬ 
shipped in her strange valour, of good will towards men? This is what England 
must either do or perish. She must found colonies as fast and as far as she is 
able, formed of her most energetic and worthiest men; seizing any piece of 
fruitful waste groimd she can set her foot on, and there teaching her colonists 
that their chief virtue is to be fidelity to their coimtxy, and that their first aim 
is to be to advance the power of England by land and sea.” 

We know Rhodes’ interpretation of this presumptuous doctrine in his 
own words; 

“I contend that we are the first race in the world, and that the more of the 
world we inhabit, the better it is for the human race. I contend that every acre 
added to our territory provides for the birth of more of the English race, who 
otherwise would not be brought into existence. Added to which the absorption 
of the greater portion of the world under our rule simply means the end of 
all wars” (J. G. McDonald, Rhodes, 1941, 36). 

In the last twenty years of Victoria’s reign such views were often used 
to endow imperialist ambitions with popular appeal. At bottom the motive 
power was economic: more markets, more sources of raw materials, more out¬ 
lets for capital, Leonard Woolf sums it up in his book Empire and Commerce 
in Africa (24): 




HG. 97. SCOTLAND: THE SEVENTY ROYAL BURGHS IN 1707. 

{By permission of Dr. G. S. Pryde.) 

This was the distribution of Royal Burghs at the time of the Union of the 
English and Scottish parliaments in 1707. As early as 1552 these towns had an 
organization called the Convention of Royal Burghs with very extensive economic 
and political power. Till the Act of Union most of Scotland’s trade was with 
Holland, Germany and the Baltic, hence the large clusters of Royal Burghs on 
the Firth of Forth. Already, there were signs that the economic centre was 
shifting. The Clyde had opened up trade with America. 

(See p. 478) 






FIG. OS, CITIES AND BOROUGHS REPRESENTED IN PARLIAMENT, 

(By permission from Darby^ An Historical Geography of England 
before Cambridge University Press.) 


Parliament originated in meetings of barons whom the king thought 
it politic to consult on important matters of state at a time when it 
was not easy for a king, little stronger than his fellow barons, to ignore 
powerful landed interests. The growth of towns and a trading class 
created a new interest, important to the crown as a source of revenue, 
hence also one which could not be ignored. As early as 12(15 chartered 
boroughs were sending representatives to Parliament. This map shows 
their distribution in 1272-1355. They retained their representation 
intact till the nineteenth century. 

(See p. 484) 






FIG. 99. PARLIAMENT IN 1585. 

{hrotn A Print in the British Museum, by permission of the Trustees.) 
(See p. I8G) 










FIG. 100. HOUSE OF COMMONS^, TEMP. GEORGE II. 
{Hogarth.) 

The genera] appearance of the House of Commons in’this eighteenth- 
century print of Hogarth is strangely familiar to us to-day. Tradition has 
decreed that the plan of the “mother of parliaments” remains the same 
in essentials. On either side sit the opposing political parties presided over 
hy the Speaker, representative of the Commons and custodian of their 
ancient privileges. 

(See p. 487) 
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FIG. 103. INDUSTRY. 

{Bickham, The Universal Penman, 1733.) 

*That everyone (belonging to the lower orders) should work was a view widely 
lield in the early eighteenth century. The youngest child must be trained in 
habits of industry to add his mite to the country’s production. Idleness was 
condemned, charity and poor relief viewed with abhorrence. Defoe, representing 
the view of the business and manufacturing classes, proclaims the virtue of work 
and writes with pride and satisfaction of the employment of young children 
Bickham here gives expression to the same view. 

(See p. 497) 


















FIG. 105. BISHOP DUNBAR’S HOSPITAL AT ST. MACHAR’S CATHEDRAL. 
FOUNDED IN 15:U. 

(/iv permission of the University of Aberdeen.) 


When ecclesiastical influence was strong in the later Middle Ages, many such 
hospitals were established for the relief of the indigent and the old. Often they 
provided a reasonable refuge for the old and were managed with humanity and 
kindliness. The growth of capitalism increased the causes of poverty and created 
a problem of relief too large for the resources of private benevolence, and hence 
a new type of relief involving the creation of new institutions for the maintenance 
of the poor. The Bridewell and the Flouse of Correction took the place of 

the Hospital. 

(See p. oOl) 
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FIG. 110. EDUCATION. 

{Bickham, The Universal Penman^ 173:^.) 

Bickham draws a subtle distinction between Learning and Education, stressing 
such capacities of the individual as education develops and enriches. 

(See p. 52(0 
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FIG. 112. LEARNING 
{Bickham^ The Universal Penman^ 1733.) 

In eighteenth-century England to be accomplished in polite society was one of 
the aims of social training. 

(See p. r>26) 
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“It was in the ninth decade of the nineteenth century that economic 
imperialism fiilly and finally established itself. In the great States of Europe, 
now completely industrialized, political power had passed from the hands of 
birth into the hands of wealth, and the political ideals of rule and power and 
prestige gave way to those of commerce, industry, and finance. After 1880 
European policy is dominated by rival imperialisms, colonial policies, spheres 
of influence, commercial treaties, markets, and tariffs. And wherever these 
European States use their power and organization outside Europe in relation 
to Asiatic or African peoples, the motives of policy become more and more 
clearly recognized and proclaimed as economic ends.” 

In the mid-quarters of the century. Great Britain had been the workshop 
of the world. There were few countries that did not know her textiles, her 
machinery and her ships. As the avalanche of goods poured from factory 
and mill Britain’s foreign trade and overseas investment rose by leaps and 
bounds. The apostles of free trade could point to all this as apparently 
incontrovertible proof of the success of their teaching; but the process of 
investing capital abroad catalyzed the economic development of other 
countries, so creating competition for Britain. As the economy of one country 
after another was revolutionized by the railway and firmly set on the road to 
industrialism, the scramble for markets and outlets for capital intensified. 
The pace quickened in the last two decades of the century, when the steel 
steamer triumphed over the sailing ship, swiftly reducing freights and enor¬ 
mously increasing the spate of goods shifted from one part of the world to 
another. In face of falling prices and the flooding of home markets, one 
country after another tried to protect itself behind tariff barriers. By 1904, 
British goods exported to Germany were subject to an average ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent, though Britain herself ^tuck to free trade till 1931. Such a 
struggle to maintain home markets in face of foreign competition intensified 
the struggle for new outlets overseas. This is what constitutes the chief 
characteristic of imperialist economy at the close of the nineteenth century. 
Africa was the most inviting field now that the railway had unlocked the 
door to its vast and unexplored interior. 

Tin about 1870 we exported capital chiefly to continental countries and 
to the U.S.A. Since the United States had much the same sort of economic 
and social system as Britain, investors were secure. They did not need to 
feel that external interference on behalf of their business transactions was 
cither necessary or desirable; but export of capital to backward countries, 
such as South America, Africa or China, was a different matter. Such 
countries did not toe the line to the capitalist code of debt repayment, 
regular instalments of interest and the rules of “sound finance” in general. 
Large-scale business deals now called for direct or indirect intervention in 
the affairs of less developed countries, for the demarcation of spheres of 
influence, and for the acquisition of extra-territorial rights. In Africa 
imperialist powers eager to secure a share of its vast resources pegged out 
their claims in advance, carving up the continent into spheres of influence 
or protectorates, so-called. The process was extremely rapid. With the 
exception of Abyssinia and Liberia, the whole of Africa was partitioned in 
this way during the course of twenty years. Between 1875 and 1900 Great 

0 
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Britain added to her already vast empire about 5m square miles, containing 
a population of at least 90m people. Between 1884 and 1900 France annexed 
3,500,000 square miles, not including the Sahara, with nearly 40m inhabi¬ 
tants. Germany took Im square miles with 17m people, Belgium nearly Im 
square miles with 30m people, and Portugal 800,000 square miles witlx 9m 
people. Meantime Russia was moving eastwards into Siberia and Manchuria. 
From Spain, the United States took over Puerto Rico, Cuba and the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands. 

The new imperialism was nakedly and unashamedly a business under¬ 
taking, with the aim of expanding the economic systems of the imperialist 
powers. London, Paris, Berlin, were the centres of the new order. Jules 
Ferry, a French Cabinet A4inister, thus explains the new point of view in 

1885: 

“It was a question of finding outlets for our industries, exports and 
capital. That was an absolute necessity, since Europe was closing itself to 
Europe; to Europe, too. North America was being closed by covering itself 
with almost proliibitive tariffs; South America was beginning to organize itself 
industrially: at many other points we remained in competition with English 
industry, which itself was complaining of the competition of German industry 
daily growing more active. That was why France had to expand in West 
Africa, on the Congo, in Madagascar. . . . Colonies are for rich countries 
one of the most lucrative methods of investing capital. ... I say that France 
which is glutted with capital . . . has an interest in looking at this side of 
the colonial question. ... It is the same question as that of outlets for our 
manufactures (quoted Woolf, pp. 46-7). 

Joseph Chamberlain was no less emphatic in asserting that colonies were 
markets and sources of materials, in short that Empire is a business enterprise. 
“All the great oflRccs of state are occupied with commercial affairs,” he said 
before the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce in 1897. 

“The Foreign OflScc and the Colonial Office are chiefly engaged in finding 
new markets and in defending old ones. The War Office and Admiralty are 
mostly occupied in preparation for the defence of these markets and for the 
protection of our commerce* The Boards of Agriculture and of Trade arc 
entirely concerned with these two great branches of industry. It is not too 
much to say that commerce is the greatest of all political interests, and that 
that Government deserves most the popular approval which does most to 
increase our trade and to settle it on a firm foundation.” 

Such an exposition of empire development, based on purely material 
grounds, would not have aroused the tremendous popular interest and en-* 
thusiasm that accompanied it, if it had not been sanctified by appeals to 
patriotism. Accordingly, exploiters of the new lands were pioneers carrying 
British civilization to the dmk continent, bringing to it the example of b^* 
ficent rule by a superior people. Pages of school books re-echoed with stories 
of heroic exploration and of perilous conquest. Teadier and child shared 
a glow of pride as they scanned the broadening expanse of red on the World 
Map, and not wholly without a goc^ amuse. Colonial development did, 
indeed, hold out the prospea of exdtxng adventure and of am^e service; 
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and some men were no doubt attracted to a crusade which they sincerely 
believed was to be the salvation of Africa. Conquest of native lands, dis¬ 
ruption of primitive ways of living, forced enlistment of natives as labourers 
in mines and plantations, if otherwise deplorable, were salutary and sanitary 
processes if the outcome would mould the black man to the pattern of his 
white liberator; and if the latter failed to respond to this engaging prospect, 
lazy and loath to learn from the white settler, there was an easy remedy for 
such behaviour. Punishment or the grant of powers to the white man to 
compel him to labour would consummate the civilizing mission of his betters. 


STARTING-POINT OF PENETRATION 

Until the nineteenth century, Africa was a vast imexplored continent. 
For centuries her Mediterranean shore had been known to Europe and 
was, in effect, part of the European system; but south of the Sahara there 
was little economic penetration before the close of the nineteenth century. 
Many centuries before, the Portuguese had navigated the west coast; and 
had rounded the Cape in 1498. Until the seventeenth century, however, no 
settlement was made. By that time the Dutch had ousted the Portuguese 
from this new route to the Far East and equipped a harbour to provision their 
ships at the Cape. In these early days the dread disease of seamen was 
scurvy, and experience had proved that fresh fruit and vegetables were the 
antidote. The Dutch, therefore, sent to the Cape numbers of their farmers 
(Boers), there to settle and to carry on gardening. Such was the origin of 
the Dutch element of the population of modem South Africa. Meantime, 
the English were also attracted to Africa, first to carry on peaceful commerce 
and then to prosecute the slave trade. The Royal African Company, chartered 
in 1663, established several forts and trading stations on the west coast 
(see p. 447). When Parliament decreed the abolition of the slave trade in 
1807, the Government retained these old stations to check the slave trade at 
its source. Later in the century they provided a springboard for inland 
penetration, by which Britain acquired Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 
Through Lagos, which was incorporated in the Empire in 1861, as a port 
from which to stamp out the native slave trade, the British advanced into 
territories now known as Western Nigeria. Later penetration from the mouth 
of the River Niger brought Northern, Eastern and Southern Nigeria under 
British control. Thus to the Empire was added a region more than three 
times the size of the United Kingdom, with a population now more than 20m. 

In the south, British advance proceeded ^m the Cape, which they had 
taken from the Dutch after the Napoleonic War. At first it was simply a 
port of call for ships on their way to India. In 1820 (Fig. 84) the Govern¬ 
ment financed a scheme of emigration and sent out about 6,000 settlers. 
For long restive imder the rule of the Dutch East India Company, rJbe 
Boers now resented British intrusion, more especially because their views 
on the colour issue were fundament^y opposed to those of British mis¬ 
sionaries and of the Colonial Office in London. The Boers employed domestic 
slaves; believed in the superiority of the white man, and made short shrift 
of native tribes if found molesting thdr fiurms and pastures. The Act of 
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1833, abolishing slavery in British possessions, strained relations to breaking 
point. It deprived the Boers of their slave labour for which they received 
what they regarded as inadequate compensation. In the spring of 1836 
thousands of Boers, with all their belongings, crossed the Orange River and 
set out to found a new colony. This Great Trek of 1836-40 is one of the 
most remarkable episodes in history. Ten thousand Voor-trekkers moved 
off into the unknown interior in search of independence (Fig 85). They 
declared, in a manifesto of February 1837: 

“We quit this colony under the full assurance that the English Government 
has nothing more to require of us, and will allow us to govern ourselves without 
its interference in future.” 

They were not to be left long in isolation. The greater number, having 
fought the Zulus, moved on into Natal, where some British traders had 
already settled. The home government, at first averse to annexation, changed 
its policy when the creation of a Boer republic seemed imminent. In 1843 
it declared Natal a British colony. The British people were still without 
great enthusiasm for colonies, and there were many complaints that Cape 
Colony was involving the Government in endless expense. Constant feuds 
with the Kaffirs, resulting in open warfare, were condenmed by politicians 
and public alike as an unwarranted waste of British taxpayers’ money. 
Meantime other powers were casting longing eyes on Africa. Shortly after 
1830, France conquered Algeria. When she suffered defeat by Germany in 
1870-l,Francetumedto Africa to restore her lost prestige. Inl881 she annexed 
Tunis. 

After the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, Britain discovered a lively 
interest in Egypt and the route to India. The outcome was the occupation 
of Egypt in 1882 and the annexation of British Somaliland in 1884. About 
the same time Italy began to claim Eritrea and the greater part of Somaliland. 
It was in the area south of the Sahara, however, that there was most scope 
for economic imperialism. The establishment of the professedly international 
Congo Free State by Leopold of Belgium at once aroused the protective 
professions and acquisitive aspirations of other powers. A French explorer, 
de Brazza, mapped out lands to the north of the Congo, and claimed them 
in 1880 in the name of his government. The French were also pushing 
inland from their outposts at the mouth of the Senegal, hoping thereby to 
establish a vast tropical empire stretching right across Africa. The British, 
already interested in the exploration of the Niger by Mungo Park, took alarm 
at French penetration now proceeding apace by treaty-making with the 
native chiefs. Farther south, German missionaries and traders were at work 
near the British settlement at Walvis Bay. In 1884 Germany announced 
that she was taking this territory under her protection, and at die same time 
she declared a protectorate over Togoland and the Cameroons. Britain 
replied by declaring a protectorate over Nigeria. 

Within a few years various European powers had thus pegged out claims 
to large parts of African territory. Already there were the nemkings of many 
major disputes about boundaries and possessions. At the Berlin Conference 
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of 1884, under the presidency of Bismarck, representatives of fifteen govern¬ 
ments tried to make a gentlemen’s agreement about how to divide the spoil. 
They recognized the Congo Free State as the perquisite of Leopold King of 
the Belgians, and gave it access to the sea by exchange of territory with 
Portugal. Freedom of navigation and commerce in the Congo Basin was 
recognized for all nations. The other clauses in the agreement were ignored 
by Leopold, since there was no way of enforcing them. He proceeded to 
exploit the natives and the resources of the colony in the most reckless 
manner. The Conference also laid down the principles “on which the game 
of empire-making should in future be conducted.” Countries making an¬ 
nexations were to notify the other signatory powers, and the claim to territory 
was to be recognized only when effective occupation had taken place. The 
“civilized” nations, having thus made their rules, proceeded to lay claim 
to as much of the spoil as possible. Since effective occupation of vast regions 
was impracticable, the device of declaring spheres of influence was adopted. 
This enabled the Powers to acquire large areas which could await exploitation 
at a time convenient to themselves. 

METHODS OF ACQUISITION AND EXPLOITATION 

Before the Conference closed, a group of Young Germans, headed by 
Karl Peters, the explorer, landed on the east coast of Africa opposite Zanzibar. 
Fear of opposition from the British led them to take the greatest precautions 
to prevent their real object from being revealed. They set about getting 
large concessions from native chiefs and the surrender of sovereign rights 
over their dominions. Of their technique, Leonard Woolf writes as follows: 

“Fortunately Peters himself has given us an obviously truthful account of 
the methods adopted for obtaining the treaties. The procedure was as follows. 
Before arriving at the village of a chief ruler, Peters sent ahead a messenger with 
presents and a request for permission to camp at the village. Having arrived, 
he then sent an invitation to the chief to dine with him. During dinner the 
chief was plied with drink and after dinner with more presents. Then Peters 
asked him whether he would sign a document recording his friendship with the 
German Empire. The chief could hardly refuse. Dr. Jiihlke then read out a 
document, written in German and ther^ore unintelligible to the chief. The 
African signed his name and Germany had acquired a new ‘Protectorate.’ 
Dr. Peters shook his victim heartily by the hand, ran up the German flag, 
and fired a salute. More drink followed, and sometimes in honour of the 
occasion Dr. Peters and the Sultan took a bath together. The expedition then 
hurried off to perform the same ceremony with some other sultan.” 

Armed with his treaties, Peters returned to Berlin. Almost immediately 
the German Government granted a charter to the Gesellschaft fur deutsche 
Kolonisation. In accordance with the Berlin Agreement of 1884, the other 
powers were notified that the German company had acquired territories 
and sovereign rights in East Africa and that “on their petition to the Emperor 
an Imperial Warrant or Charter of Protection had been granted to them.” 
The Sultan of Zanzibar, who claimed sovereignty over this area, protested 
without effect. Meantime British traders had been at work in the same 
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arca^ negotiating treaties with native chiefs and pegging out claims to 
territory. The real threat to the German plan, therefore, came not j&om the 
opposition of the Sultan of Zanzibar, but from conunerdal interests in 
London, where, according to Lord Granville, Foreign Secretary, there was a 
scheme 

“of some prominent British capitalists ... for a British Settlement in the 
coimtry between the coast and the lakes, which arc the source of the White 
Nile, and for its connection with the coast by a railway.” 

It was suggested that Germany and Britain should negotiate about the 
demarcation of their respective spheres of influence. The prominent British 
capitalists in the passage dted were members of the British East African 
Association, which had been formed immediately news reached London of 
the operation of a German Association, later the German East African 
Company. It received official sanction when it received a charter creating 
it the Imperial British East Africa Company. Its leading member was Sir 
William MacKinnon, Chairman of the British East India Steam Navigation 
Company, later interested in railway building on the Belgian Congo. The 
Company was authorized to administer and exploit the territories for which 
it had obtained concessions, whether from the Sultan of Zanzibar or chiefs 
of tribes, “with a view of promoting trade, commerce and good govemment.^^ 
Almost at once it foimd itself in possession of about 200,000 square miles 
of territory and a population of roughly 4m Africans. The British Company 
proceeded in the same way as the German. Territory was acquired by 
treaties with native chiefs. The following is an example: 

Treaty No. 63 
Done in Arabic and English 

“M’Boli, Chief of Ivati, Ukambani, hereby declares that he has placed 
himself and all his territories, countries, peoples, and subjeas under the pro¬ 
tection, rule, and government of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
and has ceded to the said Company all his sovereign rights and rights of 
Government over all his territories, countries, peoples and subjects, in con¬ 
sideration of the said Company granting the protection of the said Company 
to him, his territories, countries, peoples and subjects, and extending to them 
the benefit of the rule and Government of the said Company. And he under¬ 
takes to hoist and recognize the flag of the said Company. 

As witness his hand at Ivati, this 4th day of August, 18S0. (Quoted Woolf, 239.) 

So eager was the Company to secure large possessions that they neglected 
the opening up of the territories already acquired. Anxious to forestall the 
Gennans, they advanced into Uganda and took possession of it by military 
force. In 1895 it was forced to resign its charter. East Africa and Uganda 
then became British Protectorates. Thus the Empire acquired a large and 
important territory, bounded by the Congo State on the west, by Abyssinia 
and the Sudan on the north. Thereby it gained control over the source of 
the Nile in the Victoria Lake. 
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The system of graating extensive privileges to chartered companies was 
a reversion to the practice of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Its 
political consequences were most dramatic in South Africa. Diamonds had 
been responsible for the first rush of immigrants and capital. The flow of 
fortune hunters started with their discovery at Kimberley about 1870. In 
November 1871, Cecil Rhodes, then aged eighteen, arrived at the diggings, 
“in a Scotch cart drawn by a team of oxen, carrying with him a bucket 
and spade, several volumes of the classics and a Greek Lexicon/’ 
He was an astute young salesman; and he prospered. Eventually he secured 
a oontrolling interest in the new Adds, when he and his partners foimded 
the De Beers Mining Company in 1880 with a capital of £200,000 to buy 
up all conflicting interests in De Beers Mine. The Company expanded at an 
extraordinary pace, absorbing one concern after another. By March 1886 
it had a capital of £841,660. Two years later, it had secured complete control 
of the mine; and its capital rose to £2,000,000. For a time its great rival was 
the Kimberley Diamond Company, controlled by the Bamato interests. 
Founded in 1880, it extended its control by a steady process of amalgamation 
until 1888, when it possessed the whole of the valuable Kimberley Mine. 
Its capital then stood at £1,748,196. Rliodes determined to bring this gigantic 
concern also imder his control. In 1888 his object was achieved with the 
registration of the De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. This combine then 
proceeded to squeeze out smaller rivals in other mines, and became a gigantic 
monopoly of diamond production.^ 

In the year he foimded the De Beers Company Rhodes entered politics 
as member for Berkley West near Kimberley. Determined to use his political 
power “to obtain the balance of unclaimed country for the British Empire,” 
he measured political success in the scales of territories and profits. He 
extracted concessions from native chiefs and obtained their signatures or 
crosses to treaties giving him complete power over their lands. “The railway 
will be my right hand and the telegraph my speech and my voice,” he declared. 
Ultimately the railway would link the Cape to Cairo; but Ae immediate 
object was to extend the control of South Afiica to the Zambesi and beyond. 
To attain this object, Rhodes was prepared to use any method. His grandiose 
schemes received a setback in 1887, when the Portuguese published a map 
showing the junction of their East and West African possessions, thus 
claiming for themselves a complete block of land stretching across Africa. 
The British government protested and the claim was withdrawn; but the 
Portuguese, as well as the Boers, continued to work for concessions in 
Matabeleland to tlie north of the Transvaal. Lobengula, the native king, 
was inundated with cxincession-hunters. Rhodes was detetmioed to forestall 
them all. With the aid of the Rev. J. S. Moffat, C.M.G., then resident in 
Bulawayo, he secured from Lobengula an option on his territory. The 
TiKiaty was as follows: 

“The Chief Lo Bengula, Ruler of the tribe known as the Amandebele 
together with the Mashuna and Makalaka tributaries of the same, hereby 
agrees to the following articles and conditions. . . . 

^ See Capital Investment in Africa^ by S. Herbert Frankel, Oxford, 1936 , pp. 60 - 4 , 
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“That peace and amity shall continue for ever between Her Britannic 
Majesty, Her subjects, and the Amandebele people; and the contracting Chief, 
Lo Bengula, engages to use his utmost endeavours to prevent any rupture 
of the same, to cause the strict observance of his Treaty, and so to carry out 
the treaty of friendship which was entered into by his late father, the Chief 
Umsiligaas, with the then Governor of the Cape of Good Hope in the year 
of our Lord 1836. 

“It is hereby further agreed by Lo Bengula, Qiief in and over the Amandebele 
country, with the dependencies as aforesaid, on behalf of himself and people, 
that he will refrain from entering into any correspondence or treaty with any 
Foreign State or Power to sell, alienate or cede or permit or countenance 
any sale, alienation or cession of the whole or any part of the said Amandebele 
country imder his chieftainship, or upon any other subject without the previous 
knowledge and sanction of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South 
Africa. 

In faith of which, I, Lo Bengula, on my part have hereto set my hand 
at Gubulawayo, Amandebeleland, this 11th day of February, and of Her 
Majesty’s reign the 51st. 

Lo Bengula, his X mark 
Witnesses: W. Graham 

G. B. van Wyk 
Before me J. S. Moffat, 

Assistant Commissioner (quoted Macdonald, Rhodes^ 87). 

The designs of the concessions-hunters were beyond the comprehension 
of the native chiefs, whose institutions and tribal rights meant nothing at 
all to the white man. Afraid that Lobengula would make over important 
rights to other interests, Rhodes sent a special commission to him in October 
1888 to secure the concession of mineral rights. After much persuasion and 
the handing over of gifts, Lobengula granted the mineral rights throughout 
his lands, in return for the sum of £100 sterling to be paid each month, 
1,000 rifles and 100,000 rounds of ammunition and an armed steamer on the 
Zambesi. This was the famous Rudd concession. Meantime Rhodes hurried 
to London to secure a charter for the company he was planning. Rival 
undertakings were absorbed and in 1889 the British South Africa Company 
was incorporated. It had the grant of amazing powers over a huge territory 
not precisely defined. The Company was authorized 

“to acquire by any concession, agreement, grant or treaty, all or any rights, 
interests, authorities, jurisdiction, and powers of any kind or nature whatever, 
including powers necessary for the purpose of government and the preservation 
of public order” (Buell, The Native Problem in Africa^ 1928, i, 206). 

For some years Lobengula was recognized as an independent ruler, and 
the British officials merely exercised authority over their own nationals; 
but as the Chartered Company proceeded to bring in white settlers it aroused 
the hostility of the natives, who now realized this meant loss of their lands. 
Suspicious of the British, and in particular of the good faith of Rhodes, 
who proceeded to occupy ffie lands with a display of military force, Lobengula 
granted rights to another concession hunter, by name, Lippert. Determined 
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to checkmate this attempt to play one group off against another, Rhodes 
proceeded to acquire the Lippert concessions. This was a fait accompli by 
May 1892. Events were moving swiftly to a crisis. The Chartered Company 
which had inspired such great hopes was in difficulties. The venture was not 
turning out so profitably as Lx)ndon shareholders hoped. Investors were 
restive. Resentment of the natives was growing. Hostilities broke out in 
Oaober 1893. Within a month Rhodes was in Bulawayo and Lobengula 
was in flight. In the following year the Company took over the complete 
government of the country and appointed an Administrator and Council 
of four members. Another revolt two years later convinced the home govern¬ 
ment that a commercial company could not handle the situation with an 
acceptable similitude of humanity and justice, despite a clause in their 
charter ostensibly to safeguard native rights. In 1898 a resident commissioner, 
representing the British Government, was therefore appointed and given 
power to deal with native affairs. I'his official was subordinate to the Company 
Administrator. In efiect the latter was Governor, assisted by a Legislative 
Council having nominated and elected members. 

Such was still the form of government in what came to be called Southern 
Rhodesia till 1923. The Company went on with its business activities. By 
floating subsidiary concerns and by securing assistance from the Cape 
Government, it carried a railway from Kimberley to Bulawayo, which it 
reached in 1897. It started cattle ranches and citrus estates. It held a monopoly 
of mining rights. Until 1923 capital expenditure was so heavy that no 
dividend was paid, though the possession of lands, railways and mining 
rights had made it a powerful and vastly wealthy body. In that year the 
British Government took over the administration of its territory and agreed 
to pay /;3,750,000 in full discharge of its claims in Southern Rhodesia for 
administrative deficits. The Company was allowed to retain lands it was 
developing on a commercial basis, as well as all mineral rights. Buell (The 
Native Problem in Africa^ i, 218) shows how well the Company came out of 
the business. “Following this payment,” he says, “the assets 

of the British South Africa Company stood at 7,065,000 pounds. In addition 
it possesses 1,732,063 Rhodesia Railway Trust shares at one pound each upon 
which a dividend of four per cent is paid. It also owns mineral rights which 
yielded a net income in the year ending March 31, 1922, of 129,000 pounds. 
Finally, it possesses land amounting to 10,196,000 acres. Of this, more than 
four million are in Southern Rhodesia, about 2,766,000 are in Northern 
Rhodesia, and about 2,500,000 are in Nyasaland. Likewise the Company 
receives half of the revenue derived from future sales of land in North-western 
Rhodesia for forty years. The Company also holds nearly seven himdred 
thousand acres in Bechuanaland. The issued capital of the Company is nearly 
nine million poimds. It will thus be seen that the liquid assets of the Company 
amount to about 66 per cent of the issued capital. The value of the frozen 
assets is probably much greater than that of the liquid assets. It appears that 
sooner or later ^ South Africa Company will resize great profits from its 
holdings. In fact, the vast holdings of Company which controls the 
Rhodesian railways and owns all mining rights> casts a shadow over the 
future of the country.” 
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The ambition of Rhodes had been to carry British rule right into the 
heart of Africa. Through his efforts the British Government extended die 
sphere of in fluence of the Chartered Company in 1891 to include the territory 
north of the Zambesi as far as the Belgian Congo, where its agents had 
already been busy making agreements with native chie&. On the strei^th 
of these and of other concessions the Company proceeded to alienate knds, 
though it is doubtful if it had any authority to do so. In 189& it alienated 
10,000 square miles in north-eastern Rhodesia to the North Chaiterland 
Eiqploration Company. In the north-west and central aoreas it acted on treaties 
of doubtful legality concluded in 1900 and 1909 with Lewanika, the para¬ 
mount chief of the Rozi, who gave away rights to deal in lands outsit its 
own territory of Barotseland. 

The development of Northern Rhodesia was slow. The Chartered Company 
and its associates brought the railway to Bn^tcn Hill in 1906, but the area 
of settlemem was mainfy within a strip of some thirty miles on either side 
of the railway until 19^. The period of great expansion began with the 
exploitation of the copper bdt in 1929. During 1935 and 1936 Nonhem 
Rhodesia produced minerals to the value of ,^5,229,970 and 3^6,375,929. 
In 1923 the Company, which had incurred large deficits in administratioa, 
abandoned its claims to reimbursement by the home Govenunent, but 
retained valuable property in lands, all mineral r%hts, as well as the right 
to one-half of the proce^ derived by the Crown from the sale or lease 
of lands for a period of forty years. In 1924 the territory became a Britisb 
Protectorate and the rule of the Chartered Company ceased. In 1933, how¬ 
ever, the Goveminent of Southern Rhodesia acquired the mineral rights 
fiw X2,000,000. 

Aaother company formed to administer a large and important regioa is 
Africa was the National African Company, later called the Royal N^er 
Company. The part played by Sir George Taubman Goldie, its founder, may 
well be compared with that of Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. Tfarov^ their 
companies each founded new empires. Loi% befiare the iqipcarance of Goldk 
in modem Nigeria, however, the Western Sudan had many and important 
links with Europe, mainly based on the gold trade. Caravan routes ran 
northwards and thus the gold of Wangaxa and Ashanti found ks VRay to 
Egypt and Europe. There is same evidence thift Queen EUaabedi herself 
entered inm dipl(Hnatk; relaciom with the Moslem State of North Africa in 
order to share in the goM trade. InlheniBeteea^ ceaiRiry aGeiinantxavdler 
spcflrc of the gold maricet of Kano (I^geria) where Mmdtester gtxwls found 
a market.* It was at die dose of the Victorian era that Goldie and his con¬ 
federates turned their attention to this area. Their oimpany received ks 
charter in 1886. It acquired the bash of its jurisdicdon by the negotution of 
306 treaties with various native chiefe. According to BueH, the Emir of 
Katsina signed a Treaty in the feUowing form: 

* Bovill, E. W., Caravans of the Old Sahara (International Institute of Aliticaa. 
Languages and Culture, Oxfbra, 1933). 
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“AGREEMENT made on the day of 188 , between 

the Kingand Chiefs of and the National African Company (Limited} 

of London. 

We the undersigned King and Chiefs of with a view to the 

bettering of the condition of our country and people, do this day cede, with 
all sovereign rights, to the National African Company (Limited) for ever, the 
whole of our territory extending from 

We also agree that all disputes arising between British or foreign trader^ 
or neighbouring tribes shall be submitted to the said National African Company 
(Limited) for settlement. 

We also understand that the National African Company have sole power 
to mine, form, and build in any portion of our territory. 

We also give the National African Company the power to exclude all or 
any foreigners from our cotmtry. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the said National African Company bind 
themselves not to interfere with any native laws or customs of the coimtry 
consistent with the maintenance of order and good govemmeht. 

The National African Company also agree to pay native owners of land a 
reasonable amount for any portion they may acquire. 

The National African Company also agree to pay the said King and Chiefis 
the value of per annum.” 

The opposition of native interests and the fear of a clash with the French 
led the home government to take over the administration of this territory, 
including all land and mining rights. The Government paid compensation, 
and agreed to a levy of a royalty on ail minerals, half of which would be paid 
to the Company for a period of 99 years. On January 1, 1990, Northern 
Nigeria was created a British Proteaorate, achr^stered by a High Com¬ 
missioner, while the southern or coasml region, which had been much longer 
under British influence, has remained a Crown Colony. It should be noticed, 
however, that there has been no European settlement in West Africa, because 
the climate is not suitable for that. This, of course, does not necessarily mean 
that the climate is unhealthy! The whites who live there are either govern¬ 
ment officials, missionaries or traders. But they do not settle there. 

thtIwatives and the land 

“In all earlier colonial history,” Says Lord Hailey {An African Survey^ 1938, 
713), “policy was determined primarily by the physical character and cconohiifc 
possibilities of the territory coming imder control nhher than by consider^ 
ation of the rights which might be held by natives^ areas hdd to be suitable 
for European settlement were everywhere liable to expropriation for that 
purpose, and those which, for climatic reasons, or because they were already 
fully occupied by native ciddvatc^, were not so suitable, were liable to be 
subjected to various systems of control designed to pku^ Europeans in a 
position to exploit their production. It was only at a later stage that tite 
recognition of native rights became a question of policy and even at thb 
stage the adknowlec^ement of such rights seems to have owed tfruch to 
economic eddsiderations, such as the possible beudit to the colonial power 
of encouraging peasant productlou as Compared Whh plaiftarions or other 
forms of eapfcahst eneet^^ Only hi tetatf^ reooti dfaOi cafr 
hs teid lMi to have bam couaidamdi m a puMy 1^ tmk:* 
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Land policy in Africa has followed different lines of development where 
there has or has not been a large white settler community. At first in Africa, 
as in America, the Crown claimed the right to dispose of lands to white 
settlers, who were allowed to occupy lands regardless of the claims of the 
natives. In South Africa, the white man advanced by force of arms, driving 
back the natives and appropriating the lands thus conquered. When, as a 
consequence of this pressure, certain territories became too congested or 
too strongly settled to admit of further expropriation, the native reserve 
system was established. This system was first practised on a large scale in 
Natal, when, in 184(>-7, a large area was set aside as native territory and 
protected from reduction by alienation. In 1864 this area was vested in a 
Native Trust. On the annexation of Zululand in 1897, provision was made 
for carrying out a similar policy. These and other schemes have provided 
native reserves amounting in area at the time of the Union to 23 Jm acres 
or roughly 7 • 13 per cent of the total area of the country (Hailey, 721). 

After ^e Boer W’ar, a Native Affairs Commission was appointed to 
consider the whole problem of native policy in South Africa. Its report is a 
landmark. Hitherto reserves had been considered with some regard for 
native needs. The object of policy was henceforth segregation of native 
races, and careful delimitation with that end in view of whatever lands 
they might occupy or purchase. This was carried into effect in the Native 
Land Act of 1913, drafted to check native purchases in “European” territory 
and to effect the complete territorial segregation of white and black. The 
native was forbidden to hold land through payment of rent, but was per¬ 
mitted to live on “European” land, provided he rendered ninety days* 
service as a labourer to the owner. The Native African National Congress 
protested against this Act as a step towards reducing the native population 
to serfdom, but a deputation despatched to London achieved nothing. 
Under the Act, the Beaumont Commission was appointed to recommend 
what lands should be permanently set aside as native and non-native. A 
long controversy ensued after the issue of their recommendations. Native 
claims suffered, and it was not until 1936 that the Native Trust and Land 
Act was passed. According to Lord Hailey, the effect of this Act will be to 
make “available” for native occupation about 39m acres or 13 per cent of 
the area of the Union. This is not the same as saying that the native rural 
population of 5,448,000, as against the European rural population of 696,000, 
wiU actually occupy as much as the 13 per cent allocated. Nor is there any 
shortage of land av^ble for cultivation by white men or black in the Union 
of South Africa. The crux of the matter is that extensive blocks, especially 
in the Transvaal, belong to large land companies, with a view to mineral 
exploitation or speculation in real estate values inflated by urbanization. 

In the Rhodesias the land problem has also been acute. Down to 1924, 
the British South Africa Company administered Rhodesia. On the basis 
of the concessions obtained from Lobengula and other native chiefs it 
claimed complete sovereignty over the region, and, therefore, full power to 
dispose of Imd as it wished. The various risings of the ^btabelc, which 
were suppressed by military force, were due to the coxnpany*8 alienation of 
tribal lands. The home government, alive to the dangers to native intercaoi 
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of company rule, appointed a Land Commission in 1894 to assign to the 
natives of Matabeleland sufficient land for their occupation. They found 
that so much land had already been alienated to white settlers that it would 
be necessary to make provision for the natives far from their original homes. 
Another Commission, appointed in 1914, created more difficulties than it 
solved. After the first world war there was a growing movement which 
favoured the separation of areas held by tlie two races. This view was 
accepted by the Commission of 1925, and an attempt was made to carry it 
into effect in the Land Apportionment Act of 1930. The Act, however, has 
only been partially successful, in so far as at present there arc still 83 reserves 
intermixed with European lands. Bur, says Lord Hailey, 

“the main feature of tlic scheme was the provision for each community of 
an area into which it can expand by purchase, while neither community can 
in the future invade the area left for the expansion of the other” (736). 

In Southern Rhodesia the area set aside is insufficient for the full develop¬ 
ment of native interests. Out of a total of 96m acres, 47m are or will be 
available for European settlement, and 29m for native settlement, while 18m 
has been left unassigned, though the probability is that a large part of that will 
be taken up by the natives. The main trouble has been the dispossession of 
natives from lands traditionally regarded by them as their homes, and this 
has been the experience in Northern Rhodesia as well. In Kenya the land 
problem has been complicated by geographical circumstances, which divide 
the territory into what are, from a climatic viewpoint, two entirely distinct 
regions—the lowlands, with a hot, humid climate unsuited to Europeans, 
and the higher land, which is regarded as eminently suitable for them. 
This geographical division does not coincide with the distribution of the 
native population. Some of the most densely populated native districts of 
Kenya lie in the Highlands. Before ti.e declaration of the East Africa Pro¬ 
tectorate in 1895, settlers had established themselves in Kenya, either by 
purchase from the British East Afiica Company or from native chiefs, who, 
it was alleged, often parted with their land in violation of native law or 
without understanding the nature of the transaction. When the East Africa 
Company was woimd up, the Government assumed complete sovereign 
rights over all land not so far in private hands. It had been in the highland 
area amounting, roughly, to one-thirteenth of the whole territory, that the 
problem of land ownership and settlement had been most acute. The dis¬ 
possession of natives had become so serious that the Government decided, 
in 1904, to accept the policy of native reserves. 

In the next few years various areas were demarcated for native occupation, 
but the interests of the white settlers predominated. The fixing of reserve 
areas was usually carried out not to serve the interests of the natives, but to 
exclude them from the favoured high ground which the Europeans wished 
to monopolize. This was the beginning of a long series of troubles, and the 
unfortunate policy pursued by the Government gave the natives just cause 
for the belief that their rights were regarded as secondary to those of the 
white man. The Crown Land Ordinance of 1915 declared that all Crown 
land, which included ‘‘all land occupied by the native tribes of the Pro- 
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tectorate and all land leterved for the use of the members of any native 
tribe,” could be ahenated by the Governor, subject to certain reservations 
(Buell, i, 306). As late as 1929 the problem of giving the natives some measure 
of security tenure was still urgent. In the following year it was declared 
that the reserves were “set aside for the benefit of the native tribes for 
ever,” and were to be placed under a Native Lands Trust, consisting of 
government officials and two non-official members of the legislative coimdl, 
one of whom was to represent native interests. This seemed definite enough, 
but the discovery of gold at Kakamega, in a closely populated native reserve, 
re-opened the security issue. In 1932 the Native Lands Trust Amendment 
Ordinance permitted the government to exclude land on which minerals 
had been discovered without providing equivalent land elsewhere, and 
without reference to the Local Native Council. Thus the Ordinance re¬ 
opened the door to mine prospectors and speculators. 

In West Afoica development has followed different lines. This is due 
partly to the fact that British penetration had taken place there at a time 
when the current of humanitarian views was running strong, but still more, 
perhaps, because the climate has not encouraged extensive colonization. 
The local problem has not been the displacement of natives by immigrants 
so much as the regulation of mining and forest concessions. When the 
charter of the Royal Niger Company was terminated in 1900, the Govern¬ 
ment did not assert any claim over native lands in Southern Nigeria, though 
it did recognize the validity of mineral concessions obtained by the Company. 
By Proclamations of 1900 and 1903, modified by an Ordinmce of 1917, it 
was declared that no alien could acquire any interest in land from a native, 
except under an instrument approved by the Governor (Hailey, 769). Sales 
have theref(h« been very limited and confined mainly to urban areas. 
Generally speaking the Imd is cultivated by natives, though there was an 
attempt by Leverhulme and other important commercial interests to acquire 
large areas for oil-palm plantations in freehold, after the first world war. 
This gave rise to considerable uneasiness among the natives, who feared 
that the Government would adopt the policy known as the “Kenya System.” 

After inquiry the htune government rejected the application, believing 
that peasant cultivation was preferable to the plantation system, and that 
even the granting of long leases would have a detrimental effect on native 
rights. Since then, however, according to Lord Hailey, the United Africa 
Company has obtained long leases of rubber and oil-pidm plantations, and 
certain timber coocessitms have also been granted. In Northern Nigeria 
the State assumed “ultimate ownership” of all land in 1910, mainly as a 
means of checking alienation, and, in point of fact, only a few alienations 
have been made, due% in connection with tin mines. On the Gold Coast, 
and in Ashanti, ahenations have been few, and the rights of the native 
cuhivatKS have been safeguarded. But the rapid adoption of cocoa cultivation 
within the last forty years has inevitably undermiaed the primitive agri¬ 
cultural economy, and is tending to put in its place a system approaching 
private ownership. Nevertheless, the predominant industry remains in the 
hands of small independent native farmers. The mailoeting of the ax4>, 
however, is ktg^ controlled by a soall number of Etmqiean farmers who. 
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in 1938, caused considerable resentment among the natives by forming a 
Buying Agreement. {Sec Report on Commission on the Marketing of West 
African Cocoa^ 1938, Cmd. 5845.) 


THE BOER WAR 

In mid-Victx>rian days British colonial policy drew its inspiration from 
the humanitarian movement, whose crofwning adiievemcnt was the emanci¬ 
pation of slaves in 1833. Under the influence of the Quakers and the Method¬ 
ists, English and Scottish Protestantism had gravitated far from the Calvinistic 
exclusiveness of its infiincy to ihe acoeptanoe of Wesley's gospel that free 
grace is for all mankind. During the period of reaction against an aggressive 
policy of colonial expansion, missionary zeal fburished; and did, in fact, 
profoundly colour tte administration of newly acquired colonies, such as 
the Cape of Good Ho^e, where the Boer (Dutch) settlers remained vehemently 
hostile to the Exeter Hall^ i.e. missionary, viewpoint. Rather than submit to 
the loss of tlieir slaves, they moved bag and baggage into the interior of 
Africa beyond the Vaal, hoping that dicy could there pursue their own way 
of life without interference from the British. Between the viewpoint of 
Briton and Boer there was initially a deep cleavage, but there were signs of 
reconciliation before the death of Victoria, especially in the Cape, where 
W. P. Schreiner headed a liberal Dutch clement. These high hopes were 
suddenly dashed when the Jameson Raid once more opened the floodgates 
of national animosity and brought Boers in the Cape and in Kruger’s Trans¬ 
vaal Republic into line. 

The dominant fact in the new situation was the militant economic im¬ 
perialism we have discussed already. Starting in a small way, Cedi Rhodes, 
ruthless in the practice of his imperialist creed and unscrupulous as a con¬ 
cession hunter, had soon acquired control of the diamond industry by floating 
De Beers Consolidated Mines in 1888. A year later he secured a charter for 
the British South Africa Company, giving him and his friends extensive 
rights over a vast undefined territory. Rhodes’s plan, as we have seen, was 
to secure development rights to minerals and other resources for his company 
and, incidentally, to make Britain the dominant power in Africa. In his 
own mind the two ends were doubtless the same. Natives were dispossessed 
of their lands in the name of economic progress and recruited for mines, 
where they would contribute to the greatness of British Africa and to the 
profits of the Chartered Company (Fig. 86). Firmly entrenched in the 
Transvaal, the Boers had odicr views. 

Long isolated from Europe and the cultural influences which had swept 
across the nineteenth century, they stood for the supremacy of their own 
community and its distinctive so<^ outlook. They had trekked into the 
wilderness away back in the thirties. There they had prodaimed their 
determination to submit to no interference. They wanted to be alone. In 
their new home they practised a grimly Calvinistic form of Protestant 
worship with ideals akin to those of the ^ve-tradirg buccaneers who had 
challenged the might of Spain in the days of Elizabeth. Their Bible was the 
Old Testament, their God the God of Israel, and, like the people of Israel, 
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they were driven to wander in the wilderness. No less than the people of 
Israel they were also a chosen people. Like the slave-trading captains who 
had shattered the power of Spain and the Protestant planters of Virginia, 
they believed, and believed fervently, that the indigenous population of 
Africa, being under tlie curse of Ham, were predestined and foreordained 
to damnation in the next world and the service of the elect in this. Politically 
they stood for an effete patriarchal system; economically for a feudalism 
of Aeir own creation. The distinctive feature of the economy they established 
in the Transvaal was a ‘Tarm” whose circumference might extend to two 
hundred miles. Safe within its confines the head of the house lived a life 
at once simple and ample. Uninterested in developing natural resources or 
in amassing wealth, his grand objea was to maintain himself and his family 
in comfort and independence. His attitude to natives tallied with his con¬ 
viction that the Dutch were the elect remnant, the real Afrikanders, whose 
seed had taken root in the land of their adoption. For the British who kept 
alive sentimental ties with the homeland, he had nothing but contempt. 
Secure in the sureness of his own election, the patriarchal Boer had no 
scruples against dispossessing the Bantu Canaanites; and if his vast estate 
demanded serf labour, the natives must supply it, in accordance with the 
precedents of the Old Dispensation. 

First and foremost, the British imperialist stood for British supremacy 
in Africa, but initially at least for westernizing the native and at all times 
for bringing him within the framework of a new economic system. Measures 
to provide labour for capitalist expansion could be easily presented in a form 
to appeal to humanitarian sentiment at home as a means of training the 
native for ultimate citizenship. Kindly as he might sometimes be to his 
own personal native servants, the Boer regarded the blacks as an inferior 
race, useful as serfs but nothing more. In this setting, those whose economic 
policy conflicted with that of the Afrikander Republics had no difficulty 
in making their case morally picturesque enough to inspire chivalrous 
support in the homeland, where their real aims were recognized by few 
of their contemporaries. When their aims were patent to the Boer leaders, 
the more enlightened Cape Boers at once joined hands with their brethren 
across the Vaal. A showdown was inevitable. The only possible outcome 
was the military capitulation of one faction and its moral victory. The Boers 
succumbed to social competitors with superior technical equipment; but 
they imposed their own philosophy on those who conquered them. 

Behind the tangled story one fact of transcendent importance emerges. 
A boom in diamonds had hardly reached its height when the gold rush 
started in 1886. Unlike diamond hunting, gold mining made large demands 
on capital and labour. So extensive operations were undertaken by capitalist 
interests. Here, too, Rhodes played a decisive role. In 1887 he and his friend 
Rudd floated the Gold Fields of South Africa Limited. Meantime numerous 
other companies were formed. By 1888 there were no less than 316 gold¬ 
mining companies with ofGices in l^don with a paid-up capi^ of 
£44,331,000. The area of exploitation lay astride Johannesburg, the sleepy 
capital of the Transvaal, and extended abont ten miles on either side. TUs 
was the Witwatersrand. A medley of cosmopolitan adventurers poured in 
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to peg out claims in the new El Dorado. Overnight Johannesburg became 
a vast mining camp (Fig. 87). The Dutch despised the Uitlanders^ as they 
called them. They treated them as milch cows, being determined to keep 
a tight grip on the exploitation of Dutch territory. The British, on the other 
hand, were equally determined not to be checked in their beneficent work 
by an archaic administration which declined to accommodate an insatiable 
demand for labour. Cornish miners who had emigrated in search of gold 
gambled away their claims at poker, but could still earn fantastically high 
wages wliile labour shortage persisted. To their successful playmates a 
simple solution of the shortage was self-evident. Why not tap the unlimited 
supply of native labour? 

The showdown started when the commander of the militia controlled 
by the Chartered Company made an unsuccessful effort to force Kruger, 
then President of the Republic, to fall into line with his demands. Behind 
the Jameson Raid was a dash of interest between two diametrically opposed 
social systems, the one conservative, patriarchal and stubborn, the other 
nakedly aggressive and militant. The protagonists were Kruger, defiant, 
implacable, redolent of the Old Testament (Fig. 88), and Rhodes, capitalist 
magnate, chairman of the British South Africa Company, poUtidan and 
now premier of Cape Colony. Rhodes was an astute politidan, in a strong 
position to exploit fine sentiments about unity between British and Dutch 
and liberality to natives as a doak for his ambitions, that is to say, political 
and economic power for himself and the interests he represented. When 
his own private war ended in the capture of Jameson during the first few 
days of 1896, and the subsequent imprisonment of his own partners in 
business, Rhodes used influence with ^ends in London, who also believed 
±at right was on the side of capital. At home, the missionary tradition of 
Exeter Hall was still very much alive. It was easy to inflame public sympathy 
against the Boer policy of excluding native labour from the opportunities 
ofifered by western dvilization. War came in 1899 and for three sorry years 
the Homeland used arms and men to fight Rhodes’s battle, so destroying 
hope of reconciling Boer and Briton in South Africa, and giving the Exeter 
Hall policy in the Cape its coup de grace. The Boers were numerically 
superior, though technically ill-equipped. In 1926,57 per cent of the European 
population of the Union was Dutch and only 34 per cent British. Ever 
since the Boer War, the Dutch way of life has coloured the political and 
social outlook of South Afiica, which became a Dominion with full self- 
government—^for the whites—m 1909. 

The Boer War marks a turning-point in the Homeland attitude to natives. 
Till then humanitarian sentiment had been vigorous and public policy 
had been formulated with reference to native needs. Following the Native 
Affqirs Commission^ appointed after the Boer War, administration has been 
directed to segregation of natives and delimitation of the lands they may 
occupy or purchase, in accordance with the traditional viewpoint of the Boers. 
We have seen bow this tend policy was implemented in the Native Land Act 
of 1913. The effect of the tetter was to deprive the Bantu of tend which 
their growing numbers macie essential for existence. In short, the Bantu 
ivere, as Barnes puts it, *‘the victims of a common swindle/* Htmdreds of 
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natives swarmed into the towns, providing cheap labour for capitalist enter¬ 
prise and piling up social problems which the Afrikander was neither able 
nor willing to solve. An appalling growth of slums and concomitant social 
diseases of urbanization became everywhere apparent. Inescapably, flooding 
of the labour market with cheap manpower aroused keen hostility between 
black and white. 

After the Treaty of Vereeniging which concluded the War, Colonel 
Creswell and his associates founded the South Africa Labour movement to 
protect white miners against competition with underpaid native labour. 
Had the policy of preventing importation of native labour from Portuguese 
East Africa and Orientals ftoru «he Far East worked, it would have justified 
itself, as has the Ausii'alian White Labour policy. But a war which was the 
most piquant inddent of economic imperialism had not been fought for 
nothing. Inevitably Creswell’s men were forced on the downward path of 
compromise. Not being strong enough to exclude incomers in general, 
they concentrated on keeping skilled labour for whites. This brought them 
into line with the policy of the Afrikander; and when they put forward a 
programme based on the segregation of European and native labour in 
1912, there was little diflcrence between their own political philosophy and 
that of the Dutch. It assumed the permanent maintenance of the white 
population in a position of economic and political supremacy, and the preserva¬ 
tion of their standards by reducing possible contact of white and black to 
a minimum. The Native Land Act of 1913 thus secured equal support 
from the Afrikander bourgeois or farmer on the one hand and white labour 
on the other. This rapprochement between Afrikander nationalism and the 
white Trade Unions had already led to the Nationalist-Labour coalition 
in 1924, under the leadership of Hertzog. 


THE POLICY OF SEGREGATION, SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 

Hertzog’s policy was in the tradition of Krugerism. He stood for supremacy 
of the Afrikander. Since the descendants of the Dutch considerably out¬ 
numbered aU other whites, this, in effea, meant the supremacy of the Dutch. 
It was therefore essentially anti-British. The Hertzog policy moved to its 
final accomplishment in the legal establishment of the colour bar, in dis¬ 
franchisement of the native, prohibition of mixed marriages, in short, 
complete abandonment of the Cape tradition which had sought to prepare 
the native for citizenship. The oflidal creed of the Union rehabilitated Boer 
Calvinism as a quasi-biological ideology, of which the Nazi race doctrine 
has been a half-hearted imitation. 

The first fruit of this policy was the Native Urban Areas Act. Passed in 
1923, it was designed to segregate natives from Europeans within urban 
areas and to control movement of natives into them. Four years later the 
Native Administration Act gave government the extraordiWy power to 
alter tribal boundaries, divide tribes and order their removed from one 
place to another. In the economic sphere the policy of ^'civilized labour’' 
involved creation of a caste system whereby whites were to be foxexna and 
skilled wodcers,and blacks unskilled. The Hertzog govemmentthen proceeded 
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to replace blacks by whites in the public services. At the same time they 
encouraged or bribed private employers to pursue the same policy. The 
notorious Colour Bar Act of 1926 gave legislative effect to practices already 
existent in the mines. The government was authorized to issue certificates 
of competency in certain occupations only to Europeans and to certain 
classes of “coloured persons” (i.e. not native). In occupations not covered 
by the Act the policy was applied unofficially by the white trade union 
movement, which restricted sMlled jobs to its own members. Through the 
apprenticeship system it lays down standards wliich make it virtually 
impossible for natives to qualify. The colour bar is also reinforced by laws 
relating to combination. For instance, the Industrial Conciliation Act excludes 
natives from its benefits. While Europeans are permitted to strike after 
giving statutory notice, the Masters and Servants Act makes it an offence 
for natives to terminate contract. Not only so, a subsequent law (the Native 
Service Contract Act^ 1932) permits corporal punishment of male servants 
up to eighteen years of age for any contravention of the Masters and Servants 
Acts. By the Riotous Assemblies Act of 1930, persons interested in organizing 
unions of native labour can be removed; ^6. pass-law regulations (p. 469) can 
be used to forbid them access to natives in the reserves. 

Taken together, these Acts give legislative sanction to a policy of race 
discrimination without parallel in modern history. Their collective efltcct 
extends farther ±an anything attempted by the Nazi regime. The white 
population is the master race and the natives are the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Every avenue to political and economic advancement is 
closed to them. Economically it has resulted in the degradation of native 
labour, which sees no hope of improvement within the economic system, 
and it has given white labour high wages and a monopoly of skilled work 
reflected in wage rates. While the average ratio of skilled to unsldlled wages 
is estimated at 7 to 5 in Europe in the building and engineering trades, 
the ratio is 5 to 1 for secondary industries in South Africa, and 7 to 1 in 
mines. In 1925 the average wage per annum in manufacturing industry 
was £2A% for whites and for natives £48. The Report of the Federated 
Chamber of Industries in 1926 makes this statement: 

“The relatively high wages of white artisans are due to, and dependent on, 
the employment of large numbers of unskilled native labourers; and in this 
the artisan is typical of the whole white community, who are enabled to 
maintain a standard of life approximating rather to that of America than to 
that of Europe, in a coimtry that is poorer than most of the countries of 
western Europe, solely because they have at their disposal these masses of 
docile, low*paid native labourers.” 

In effect, white labour thus receives a gigantic dole from the black man. 
While this is so, the interests of white and black are diametrically opposed. 
Any rise in black wages, it is imagined, must be offset by a fall in white wages. 
So the white trade unions fight to the death to keep black wages down. Follow¬ 
ing the practices of a “superior race,” the blacks have now taken to trade union 
activity. In 1912 they founded the Industrial Coloured Union. Despite legis¬ 
lative barriers, it has continued to extend. A day of redconing will assuredly 
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come. But economics is not the whole story. Natives have been disfran¬ 
chised because the whites fear the numerical superiority of the blacks. 
In 1936 the European population was 2,003,512, the non-European, 7,585,153, 
of which about 6^m are natives. This again is a complete reversal of the 
policy accepted last century. The constitution granted to Cape Colony in 
1853 extended the franchise on equal terms to all male British subjects, 
on the ground that “all Her Majesty’s subjects without distinction of class 
or colour, shall be united by one bond of loyalty and a common interest.” 

Before the death of Viaoria a general retreat from this policy was already 
in full swing. Annexation had greatly increased the territory of the colony. 
A swamping of the electorate by the native vote seemed inevitable. In 1892 
an educational qualificadon was introduced to exclude “blanket Kaffirs”; 
and the property qualification was stiffened up. When Natal, which had been 
a Boer republic from 1839 to 1845, came tmder British control, representative 
government (1856) and later responsible government (1893), were estab¬ 
lished, but the high property qualification virtually excluded natives from 
the franchise. In the Boer Republics of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
only whites were enfranchised. Though there was rapprochement between 
Dutch and British viewpoints before the Boer War began, there was still a 
fundamental difference. Ostensibly the British view was that when natives were 
sufficiently educated, they would share the vote on equal terms with whites; 
and so far as it went, this view was reasonable enough, provided everything 
was done in the interim to equip the native to achieve full citizenship through 
education. The Dutch view outside the Cape was essentially different, in 
so far as it excluded natives from the franchise, as an inferior race. 

After the Boer War the native vote occupied the attention of a Native 
Affairs Commission^ appointed in 1903. This pointed out that there were 
8,117 registered native voters in the Cape out of a total electorate of 135,168. 
In 7 out of 46 constituencies the native vote was then predominant. Feeling 
that the organized native vote was “an imwise and dangerous thing,” the 
commissioners proposed the creation in each colony of separate constituencies 
for blacks and whites. This led to no action. The matter was reviewed when 
a National Convention sat in 1908-9 to draft the constitution for the Union, 
The Cape delegation, of Dutch as well as British stock, proposed to maintain 
the native vote, subjea to a “civilization qualification.” The white settlers 
of the other colonies pressed for complete abolition. The upshot was a 
decision in favour of the statm quo. If the Cape delegates did not bring the 
Boers to their point of view, they at least safeguarded their own native 
franchise, and a clause inserted in the South Africa Act, which gave the 
Union dominion status in 1909, declared that it could not be modified, 
except by a two-thirds majority of both houses sitting together; but the right 
of native and coloured persons to sit in the Cape Parliament was now 
withdrawn. 

The creation of the Hertzog National-Labour Coalition in 1924 inevitably 
precipitated an all-out attack on the native franchise. In Natal it had already 
been reduced to impotence. In fact, no more than three natives had ever 
satisfied the registration qualification. The attempt to abolish the Cape 
native franchise failed again; but the number of qualified native voters 
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now was small, in 1927 no more than 16,480 out of a native population of 
about l|m. In subsequent years it has been reduced by strict application of 
qualifying tests, so that by 1933 it represented 2*7 per cent of the Cape 
electorate and 1 *2 per cent of the Union Electorate. 

By this time racial discrimination had gone so far that a fresh attack on 
native franchise was inevitable. In 1936 a Representation of Natives Act 
provided for two forms of representation. In the first place, four additional 
seats were created in the Senate to be filled by Europeans elected by natives, 
and in the second place, a Native Representation Council was created con¬ 
sisting of 22 members, 12 elected and 4 nominated native members, with 
the Secretary for Native Affairs as chairman and the 5 Chief Native Com¬ 
missioners as assessors. Its functions are purely advisory. As originally 
intended, the Act would have completely abolished the Cape native franchise. 
In the end compromise was effected. The franchise was retained and pro¬ 
vision was made for separate election by Cape native voters of three members 
of the House of Assembly and two members of the provincial council, 
additional to the existing members. Lord Hailey thus sums up the position: 

“The primary interest of a large number of the European voters undoubtedly 
lay in the abolition of the Cape fianchise, and in the permanent exclusion of 
natives from any share in the Parliamentary electorate. Alany accepted the 
Natives Representative Coimcil as an institution which, since it did not trench 
in any way on the European field, might at least be viewed as innocuous, 
thou^ there were at the same time some who were opposed to granting natives 
for the first time a statutory right to combine in an expression of their opinions, 
or in a discussion of their relations with Europeans. It was perhaps only a 
minority which believed that the coimcil would form an effective means of 
securing for the native on improvement in his social and material conditions.” 

In this way the policy of segregation extended from the economic to 
the political field. Provisional limitation of the native franchise might be 
justified on grounds of education, but the purpose of segregation is not to 
prepare the native for full political rights. The aim of Hertzog’s supporters 
has been to exclude the native permanently from political freedom. Their 
cry is Africa for the Afrikander; and the implications of their policy extend 
far beyond the Dominion to a federation of White Settler States, with or 
without nominal allegiance to the British crown. The fact that Hertzog’s 
more intransigeant separatists have made way for men with more ostensibly 
moderate views signifies little so far as concerns the future of the native 
population. Within the framework of formal allegiance, the moderates, led 
by General Smuts, envisage a pan-African White Settler policy, condraed 
by Whitehall imder the joint pressure of the leading partners, tl^t is to say, 
Kenya, the Rhodesias and South Africa itself. Meanwhile the Acts already 
retailed do not exhaust the scope of South Afncan racial policy, just as the 
decrees of Hitler did not comprehend the complete woxkinga of the Nazi 
system. They are enforced by social conventions which make the lot of natives 
intolerable. The cruelties inflicted by white men on natives, the injustices 
meted out to them in courts presided over by Afrikanders, tile social taboos 
everywhere enforced are a sorry commentary on the hopes wfaidi motivated 
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the entry of South Ai&ica into the war against a regime with whacb k has such 
dose moral kinship. 

EDITCATION 

Restriction of the native franchise in South Africa could have been 
justified as a temporary measure if it had gone hand in hand with a policy 
of government subsidized primary education. In 1934 the total number of 
state and state-aided schools for natives in South Africa was 3,133, of which 
1,686 were in the Cape. The enrolment was 324,649. “It appears/’ says 
Lord Hailey, “that over 70 per crnt of the native population of school age 
arc receiving no education. Of I’-ose who do go to school, 57 per cent are 
in the sub-standards, or;!y 2*4 per cent in Standard and less than 
2 per cent in secondary and higher institutions. The corresponding figures 
for the European population are 18 per cent in the sub-standards, 10 per 
cent in Standard VI, 16*5 per cent in secondary and higher education. Of 
the total native population, one in every 1,000 receives secondary and higher 
education; of the European, thirty in every IjOOO.’"’ Technically the Univer¬ 
sities are open to natives, but in practice they are closed. The only higher 
education open to the Bantu is what the missionaries provide in their college 
at Fort Hare in Cape Province. 

TRUSTEESHIP 

In no part of the Empire has the need for capital been more urgent than 
in Afnca. The native population is poor and has an extremely low standard 
of living. So it has little to offer in exchange for the manufectured goods of 
Europe. For centuries^ therefore, tlie slave trade was the main preoccupation 
of the white man. Not until the close of the last century did the progress of 
industrialism at home demand new fields for capital investment. Once more 
Europeans renewed their interest in A&ica. Unable and unwilling to take 
the rrsk of exploiting the territories that were coming under its control, 
die British Government granted charters to large monopolies, such as the 
Chartered Company of South Africa and the Royal. East African Compiaiiy. 
The task facing these Undertakings was gigantic. They prospected for 
minerals, startod mines, established plant and offices with warehouses. 
They had also to build roads, bridges, railways and towns, creating services 
normally provided at home by local authorities. 

Such dependence of vast regions on capital enterprise whose sok object 
is profit was socially unhealthy. We have seen how local politics were 
dominated by great commerd^ interests^ and within, the framework of 
capitalist civilization this was an inevitable condition) of African develop¬ 
ment in the interests of the European. For Africa of itself had no goods 
to offer. Without capital its mineral resources, the chief material' asset of 
the continent, could' not be tapped. The importance of mmerals in the 
economic system of Africa is evident from figures of exports. In 1935, gold 
(46-7 per cent), diamonds (3-3 per cent) and copper (3*5 per cent) together 
accounted fbr 53*5 per cent of die total domestic exports of the continent. 
In some parts, such as Southern Rhodesia, minei^s accoimt for about 
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75 per cent, in Northern Rhodesia, roughly 96 per cent. Figures of capital 
investment tell the same story. Between 1870 and 1936, £941m had been 
invested in British territories in Africa, and of this amount £657m had gone 
to South Africa and the Rhodesias, the largest part being invested in mines 
and railways. 

Gold mining attracted a large proportion of the capital invested in Africa. 
Though the existence of gold had been known for many years, it was not 
until the beginning of reef-mining on the Witwatersrand in 1886 that ex¬ 
tensive operations were undertaken by capitalist interests. For a time 
many small companies and partnerships engaged in this new and highly- 
speculative industry. The boom of 1889 led to the creation of many mining, 
fmance, exploration and land-owning companies. In 1880 there were 
such companies operating in South Africa, in 1889 the number rose 
steeply to 642. The number of companies with offices in London increased 
from 145 in 1888, with a nominal capital of £23,206,000 and a paid-up 
capital of £15,846,000, to 315, with a nominal capital of £56,565,000 and 
a paid-up capital of £44,331,000. Very soon it was realized, however, that 
amalgamation and rationalization were essential to an industry making such 
heavy demands on capital and labour. The process of unification has gone 
on steadily xmtil to-day (Fig. 89). Down to 1932 the Rand had absorbed 
some £200m of capital, of which roughly £120m came from abroad. During 
the same period the value of its product amounted to £l,145m and the 
dividends distributed, including the return of capital in the form of liquida¬ 
tion dividends, to £255m. Down to 1932 about 75 per cent of the dividends 
distributed by the gold-mining companies went to investors residing abroad."*^ 

Investment of capital in railways and mines and other productive enter¬ 
prise assists in the economic development of the coimtry which receives 
the capital; but it is false to measure progress of a colony by how much 
capital it absorbs or by the amount of goods it exports. Such tests, customary 
to those brought up in industrial countries, may give a completely erroneous 
impression of real social progress. The output of copper in Rhodesia, all 
of it sold outside the colony, was valued at some £12m in 1937. One might 
conclude that this would return to the people in imports of goods they 
needed for themselves. In reality, £5m went in dividends to non-resident 
shareholders; £500,000 in royalties to the British South Africa Company, 
which had secured a monopoly of mineral rights in the colony forty years 
before from the native King of Barotse; £800,000 in salaries to 1,690 Europeans. 
Thus only £244,000 went in wages to 17,000 natives. 

The end of the European War of 1914-18 marks the beginning of a phase 
of colonial policy with emphasis on our role as ""trustees^' for the ex-enemy 
colonies handed over to the victorious powers, on a mandate from the League 
of Nations. The nMndatory powers undertook to promote the moral and 
material welfare of the native people. *The Mandate System,” says Lord 
Lugard (The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa^ 1929, 53), 

“is a new departure in international law and policy, in that it confers sovereignty 
under definite obligations, for the fulfillment of which the Mandatory ia 
responsible to a constituted authority.” 

* Fcankri, Capital Investment in Africa^ Tables 28, 49, 51, pp. 
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Acceptance of the new principle by no means meant abandonment of 
the view that colonies are to be developed in the interests of the European 
powers. Lord Lugard has elaborated the now familiar idea of a Dual Mandate 
in the book cited above: 

“The tropics are the heritage of mankind, and neither, on the one hand, has 
the Suzerain Power a right to their exclusive exploitation nor, on the other 
hand, have the races which inhabit them a right to deny their bounties to 
those who need them. The responsibility for adequate development rests on 
the custodian on behalf of civilisation’’ (p. 61). Or again he writes, “Let it be 
admitted at the outset that European brains, capital, and energy have not 
been, and never will be. expended in developing the resources of Africa from 
motives of pure philanthropy^ that Europe is in Africa for the mutual benefit 
of her own industrial classes, and of the native races in their progress to a 
higher plane, that the benefit can be made reciprocal, and that it is the aim 
and desire of civilised administration to fulfil this dual mandate” (p. 617). 

The dual mandate so conceived was not sufficiently flexible to meet the 
views of the Herrenvolk of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, where 
the white setder is secure in his own self-appointed trusteeship. Accordingly, 
a recent Commission (1925) on British East Africa, reported Aat the govern¬ 
ment of these territories should be regarded as a threeSold trusteeship: 

“First, for the moral and material development of the native inhabitants 

Secondly, for humanity as a whole (the duty here being to develop the vast 
economic resources of these territories for the benefit of the whole 
world) 

Thirdly, for the immigrant communities, whose initiative, knowledge, and 
material resources are necessary instruments in the fulfilment of the 
first two tasks” 

(East Africa Commission, Cmd. 2387, of 1926, quoted The 
Colonial Prohleniy 116). 

The difficulty of carrying such a policy into effect is obvious. In a 1923 
Government Whitt Paper we read: 

“In the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s Government regard them¬ 
selves as exercising a trust on behalf of the African population, and they axe 
unable to delegate or share this trust, the object of which may be defined as 
the protection and advancement of the native races.” 

Elsewhere it says: 

“Primarily Kenya is an African Territory, and his Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary definitely to record their considered opinion that the interests 
of the African natives must be paramount, and that if, and when, those interests 
and the interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the former should 
prevail.” 

These statements seem clear enough, but it is diflBcult to define **para- 
mountcy,” for as the Hilton Yoimg Commission recorded, 
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“It is in pcacdce almost inevitable that the advent of Eun^ean dviiization 
should create, if not a conflict, at least a duality of interests between the 
Europeans and the natives ... it is useless to ignore the fact that this 
contact (with white civilization) raises practical problems of the greatest 
difficulty, and that the two communities in pursuit of what they regard as 
their particular or immediate interests, may frequently find themselves at 
variance.” (See Report of Joint Committee on Closer Union in East Africa, 1931.) 

Leonard Barnes (The Duty of Empire 154), who has critically examined 
the Dual Mandate doctrine, writes : 

“The doctrine is dangerous as well as hypocritical. As a guide to our relations 
with primitive races it is crudely fallacious. The ‘right to exploit Africa,* 
however you hedge it roimd witli qualifications and restrictions about the 
welfare of the natives, has this imwarrantable implication. It means that the 
industrial nations may without qualms of conscience impose their acquisitive 
philosophy, their belief that the meat is more than the life, on great masses 
of adolescent peoples to whose instinct and unawakened powers it may be 
wholly repugnant. They may revolutionize traditional society and subvert 
established institutions in backward countries, simply in order that ‘civiliza¬ 
tion’ may hasten or maintain its rate of movement along the road of material 
‘progress.’ They may infect the primitives, in whom seethes a fiind of malleable 
imtested life, with what Mr. T. S. Eliot calls ‘tlie living death of modem 
material civilization’ for the sake of making them integral parts of the industrial 
systems of the west. This subordination of the cultural aspect of the question 
to the economic seems a serious weakness in the general British outloc^ on 
colonial aflairs. It often sinks, indeed, into the bare prejudice that native 
welfere is synonymous with maximum economic production, provided only 
that the distribution of the return is a fair one as between natives and 
immigrants.” 

The policy of the Dual Mandate appeals to the average citizens of the 
Homeland as common sense. The colonies will take our manufactured 
goods and we shall get raw materials in return. We shall establish law and 
order among the native peoples and mould them in the pattern of the white 
man. They will get modem medicine and movies, sanitation and schools, 
cheap transport and gramophones. Unfortunately the average citizen has 
better reason for appreciating the gains from this arrangement than have 
the people of the African continent. 

If the principle of trusteeship is more than a pious formula, it should 
force us to ask how far the standard of life of the native in our colonies 
has risen as a result of our stewardship. How far have we really helped 
the natives to adapt themselves to the changing world which we have 
brought to their doors? Have we given lavishly of our scientific and medical 
knowledge to these adolescent peoples for whom we have accepted responsi- 
bffity? 

Production figures which increase, or exports which rise, do not furnish 
satisfactory answers to these questions. Experts are unanimous in declaring 
that the standard of living is extremely low in Africa, as in India or the 
West Indies, os, in fact, wbetwer there arc native people. Lord Hailey 
writes: 
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‘'It has already been stated that Africa supports a relatively small population 
at a low subsistence level. As might be expected) this fact is closely linked with 
the physical condition of the people; the problem of health is, indeed in a 
great measure, the problem of subsistence.” 

From the pioneering days of Livingstone about 100 years ago, public 
attention was mainly directed to such major diseases as leprosy, malaria 
and sleeping sickness. Only within recent years has the importance of mal¬ 
nutrition vis-d-vis resistance to the epidemic diseases been realized. Every¬ 
where there is evidence of the close relationship between the two. Reporting 
on labour conditions in Northern Rhodesia, G. St. J. Orde Browne, Labour 
Adviser to the Colonial Office, says: 

“Considering now the actual conditions of life in the village two sinister 
elements are conspicuous—^under-nourishment and disease. The view is 
occasionally expressed that the native is well and happy in his own surroundings 
and that it is a mistake to introduce him to modern ideas as to sanitation, diet, 
and so forth. Even a superficial investigation of conditions will show this to 
be a disastrous fallacy; birth rate, infant mortality, physique, and general health 
all indicate a population subjected to a perpetual drain only partially offiset 
by sun, fresh air, and the African’s natural vitahty” (quoted Barnes, Empire 
or Democracy^ 1939, 147). 

Industrialism has accentuated the problem. By throwing large nuxnbers 
of people together who hitherto lived in isolated groups, it has increased 
the risks of infection and raised new problems of health. Malnutrition, 
overcrowding, insanitary conditions are mainly responsible for disease and 
premature death. Throughout our colonies infant mortality rate is appallingly 
high. There are, of course, no reliable statistics, but in Kenya it has been 
placed at 400 per 1,(X)0, in Northern Uganda at 356-5, and in Nigeria 
at 300. In the United Kingdom the conesponding figure is 65. Through¬ 
out our colonies tuberculosis is rampant, especially in overcrowded urban 
areas; and it was not a widespread disease until industrialism threw large 
numt^rs of people together, so facilitating the spread of other diseases, 
especially hookworm infestation, now estimated to affea over 90 per cent 
of the population of East Africa, A low standard of living in Africa is 
partly due to inefficient methods of food production and, more particularly, 
to the low wages paid to natives. The situation has been aggravated by 
concentration of natives within limited reserves and by withdrawal of men 
to work as wage-earners in mines and plantations. Native cultivators suffer 
by their removal to industrial employment, where they are brought into a 
new and unusual environment which lowers still further resistance to disease 
associated with urbanization and overcrowding. 

The solution of these problems of nutrition and health is certainly not 
to be found in leaving indigenous populations to follow traditional ways of 
living. If European civilization has things to offer them, one is suidly how 
to produce food by more efficient methods and another is how to live more 
hygcnically. We have failed lamentably in discfaargmg these responsibilities 
winch lie within our competence and would be to the untold benefit of the 
peoples of Africa. In the A&kan Survey published in 1938, we read: 
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“In the Union of South Africa and in the High Commission Territories, 
however, where maize porridge is the main diet of the native people, it is 
grown continuously on the same land in all native areas whether the soil is 
suitably or not, usually without any attempt at rotation with a legume or root 
crop, and, as may be expected, the return is low and production is frequently 
insufficient to meet food requirements. In these conditions the average output 
would secnj to be roughly 2^ to 3 bags an acre, as against the 6 or 7 which 
similar land might yield under improved methods of cultivation” (891). 

Figures of copper output, of tobacco or cotton production, of exports 
and imports, do not reveal these conditions. They do not tell us that capitalist 
production is slowly in some places and swifdy in others disrupting the 
social life of the tribe without putting an 5 rthing adequate in its place. That is 
the tragedy of the present position. Tom from his ancient environment, 
the native who finds work in towns falls a ready victim to all the social 
diseases of urban life and industry. The society of which he was a member is 
disintegrated before his eyes. His new environment is a house divided against 
itself, with classes whose interests are in fundamental opposition to one 
another. So he stands helplessly and bewildered in a no-man’s-land between 
his old folkways and the new industrialism (Fig. 90). 

For this we might condone ourselves, if the process of detribaUzation 
had gone hand in hand with a vigorous education policy. Nowhere in Africa 
is this so. As yet we have done little to help the African to adapt himself 
to his rapidly changing environment or to pass on to him and his children 
the fruits of our civilization. The early mission schools, which rendered 
splendid service of a kind, were primarily designed to secure converts to 
Christianity, and where state-aided education has superseded them it is 
largely conducted on an assumption of the superiority of the white man. 
Not more than 20 per cent of the native children in any tropical African 
colony receive schooling of any kind. Nigeria and Sierra Leone arc well 
below the average. About 8 per cent of the native children go to school in 
Sierra Leone, and of these oidy 12-5 per cent reach Standard I. In Southern 
Rhodesia only 6*2 per cent reach Standard I. In the Transvaal, 62 per cent 
of the small minority enrolled never emerge from the pr eliminar y sub¬ 
standards. In short, the native is to receive the education and training which 
befits an unskilled labourer, this being the lowly lot assigned to him by 
the white settler. “In only a few areas,” says Lord Hailey, 

“do more than a small proportion of children of school-going age receive any 
instruction, and few pass beyond the elementary standards. Primary education 
is still left to a large extent to missionary bodies; and much of it is necessarily 
in the hands of inadequately trained teaxdiers.” 

Admittedly, the British Raj has encouraged modem university education 
in India. Adi^ttedly, there are signs that the government of the Homeland 
is giving consideration to expansion of educational facilities for the native 
population of West Africa, where the white setder is not yet politically in 
the ascendant, as in Kenya or the Rhodesias. Admittedly, also, the home 
government has no juris^ction over the Tmsvaal or the Q^ge Free 
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State, which have preserved the traditional outlook of those who participated 
in the Great Trek. The fact remains that the educational policy of Kenya 
and the Rhodesias, for which we still accept responsibility, is essentially aMn 
to that of Dr. D. F. Malan, Oswald Pirow and other former friends of the Third 
Reich. In Southern Rhodesia the total government grant to missionary schools 
providing instruction for the native in 1935 was /)52,926 for 105,466 pupUs. 
The education of a European costs the government of Southern Rhodesia 
about £35; that of the native—if he gets any education at all—^about 13s. 
The educational issue in the continent of Africa is not the traditional hostility 
of Briton and Boer in the eta of Exeter Hall. It is whether men and women 
of British stock are prepared to undertake a crusade against illiteracy and 
malnutrition, with such singleness of purpose as the Soviet leaders have 
shown in their dealings with the backward minorities of the U.S.S.R. 



CHAPTER XVni 


TPiE EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVE LABOUR 

The most urgent problems of modem colonial administration involve the 
employment of native* labour by the white man. From the beginning of, 
colonization the white man has regarded the black as inferior and hence to 
be exploited for his own benefit. Until about a hundred years ago the en¬ 
slavement of African negroes was legal throughout the British Empire, and 
in the United States until 1863. Despite efforts of the League of Nations it 
persists to-day in parts of Africa, as well as in Arabia and China. Thus the 
abolition of slavery, as Lady Simon points out, is still an lugent international 
problem. There are many gradations between the position of the slave who, 
as such, can be sold by one master to another, that of the free man. 
There is, for example, the serf whose rights of residence and labour obli¬ 
gations are regulated by the pass laws and the Master and Servants Act of 
the Union of South Affica. In medieval times serfdom was common in 
Europe. It was not finally abolished in England tmtil the sixteenth century, 
and in France until the Revolution. Serfdom prevailed in the Scottish 
mines throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and on Russian 
estates it persisted until almost the close of the nineteenth century. In parts 
of the British Empire there is still forced labour, and native labour is subjea 
to legal sanctions which died out in England by the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

THE AMERICAN PLANTATIONS 

In modem times slavery started as a by-product of the great voyages of 
discovery. The Portuguese were first to enslave Afirican negroes, but the 
Spaniards were not slow to follow suit. Finding the enslavement of the native 
West Indians impracticable, they gladly purchased Afiican slaves from the 
Portuguese, who claimed a monopoly of this trade under the Papal Bull of 
1493. This laid down that all lands within a hundred leagues west of the 
Azores should belong to Portugal, the rest to Spain. After the Reformation, 
Protestant nations naturally ignored this ruling. Before 1600 Dutch and 
English were alike engaged in the trade. 

England’s part in the slave trade began in Elizabethan days with the 
expbits of John Hawkins. For long, other Englishmen shrank from full 
participation in it. When Jobson, an English merchant, was offered slaves 
by West African native dealers in 1620, he refused on the ground that the 
English ‘hvere a people who did not deal in any such commodities, neither 
did we buy or sell one another, or any that had our shapes” (quoted MacInnes, 
Er^land and Slavery, 1934,19). Such views, however, were soon discarded. 
The difiScuIty of enticing enough emigrants to meet the demands of the 
colonies and the unsuitability of white men for work on semi-tropical planta- 

* According to modem usage the term native 'is lai^y confined to peoples of 
economically'badtwani countries and so is used in a derogatory sense. We do not 
usually talk of English natives, but we talk of African natives when we mean Afikans. 
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tions overcame English scruples; and the Government soon accepted the view 
that the slave trade should be dicouraged in the interests of commerce and 
empire. When the Company of Royal Adventurers of England trading into 
Africa was reconstituted in 1663, slave trading was explicitly mentioned as one 
of its objects. This is the first reference to slave trading as a recognized activity 
of a chartered company. 

The Royal Adventurers Company had to face opposition of Dutch as 
well as of English merchants attracted by the profits of the traffic. 
Cansequently, it was forced to resign its charter in 1672 to a new company, 
the Royal African, mainly composed of London merchants. Despite the issue 
of repeated Proclamations, interlopers from Bristol and other ports con- 
tiiKued to trade in slaves in open vi^tion of the monopoly. Complaints were 
made that the Company was inefficient, that it charged the planters unduily 
high prices. In short, being monopolistic it was neither enterprising nor 
tolerant. The number of competitors rapidly increased. Both Bristol and 
Liverpool soon earned for themselves the imenviabte distinction of being 
the chief slave-trading ports of England. According to the ideas of the time 
it was undesirable that the trade should be carried on in this unorganized 
fashion, especially because it involved use of arms and maintenance of forts 
in Africa; and a compromise between the conflicting interests came about 
in 1G98. In that year Parliament enacted that any English or colonial mer¬ 
chant might trade to Africa on payment of 10 per cent on all goods imported 
into or exported from Afiica. The mon^ so collected was to be paid to the 
Royal African Company for the maintenance of forts on the west coast of 
Africa. Neither company nor free trader was altogether pleased by the Act, 
but it remained the basis of the trade until 1807, when traffic in slaves was 
made illegal. 

THE EXTENT OF T®E SLAVE TRADE 

The slave trade expanded very rapidly in the eighteenth century, especially 
after the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. In addition to supplying her own colonies, 
Britain then secured the monopoly of supplying the Spanish colonies with 
slaves. The chief British ports engaged in it were London, Bristol and 
Liverpool^ and of these Bristol easily took first place till 1760. In 1720 Bristol 
had 25 ships engaged in the sbve trade, and in 1727 between 80 and 90. 
At the turn of the century Bristors share accounted for one-fifth of the total 
British trade in slaves^ but by 1768 it had fidlen to one-ninth. Three yearx 
later Bristol had only 23 ships engaged. By this time her place was bong 
taken by Liverpool. In 1751 Liverpool sent 53 ships to the coast of Africa; 
in 1771^. 105; in 1791, 102. The peak year was 1799 when there were 134. 
Liverpool had then become the greatest sihve-trading port in Britain. Betweesi 
1783 and 1798 her ships carried 303^737 slaves valued at ^15^186,850t In 
1804 when the abolitionist movement was within reach of its go^, there 
were 147 ships in the tiade‘ and the slaves they carried numbered 36,889' 
(Elizabeth Doonan, Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 
Aiamrkay IMl, ii, 626). 

In tile West Indi^, Jamaica was the main centre of the traffic and its 
white population was as much interested in trading in slioves as in planting. 
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Between 1707 and 1775, 497,730 slaves were brought to the island. Many 
were retained by the planters for their own use, o±ers were re-exported 
to the mainland cx>lonies or to Central and South America. Between 1680 
and 1787, according to Macinnes, Britain imported into her American and 
West Indian colonies a total of 2,116,000 slaves. This great influx of negroes 
is reflected in population figures. The slave population of Virginia rose fix>m 
6,000 in 1700 to 160,000 in 1760. In Maryland, another of the plantation 
colonies, there were 30,637 whites and 4,475 blacks in 1704; in 1790,319,726 
whites and 103,036 blacks. According to one estimate, Jamaica had 250,000 
blacks in 1791 and 20,000 whites (Doonan, iv, 2n, 6). 

These figures exhibit the making of a situation which demoralized and 
brutalized the white settlers, ever in terror that a vastly nouore numerous slave 
community would rise up and massacre them. In 1785 Zachary, father of 
T. B., Aiacaulay wrote: 

“The air of this Island (Jamaica) has some peculiar quality in it, for no 
sooner does a person set foot on it than his former ways of thinking are entirely 
changed. The contagion of an universal example must indeed have its effect. 
You would hardly know your firiend, with whom you have spent so many 
hours in more peaceful and more pleasant scenes, were you to view me in 
a field of canes, amidst perhaps a himdred of the sable race, cursing and 
bawling, while the noise of the whip resounding on their Shoulders, and the 
cr^s of the poor wretches, would make you imagine some unlucky accident 
had carried you to the doleful shades.” (Zachary Macaulay^ by Charles Booth, 
1934, II.) 

The desire for cheap labour in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
thus created social problems which the mere abolition of slavery could not 
solve. The economy of the West Indies is still based on abimdant cheap 
coloured labour; and the ever-present consciousness of this faa is the cause 
of the rumblings which from time to time shake the economic life of these 
islands. 

THE THREE-CORNERED TRADE 

At a time when the trade to West Africa was giving employment to no 
less than 192 ships, in 1771, it was regarded with fevour by many powerful 
interests at home and abroad. The slave merchants proclaimed that it was 
one of the pillars of Britain’s commercial supremacy. The planters in the 
colonies regarded it as indispensable for their economic success. There were 
many others who felt that this trade was indeed of immense economic 
importance. Those who supported the shipping interests argued that the 
slave trade was an essential and valuable business, because it gave empby- 
ment to British ships. Son^e saw in the slave trade a means of keeping the 
colonies subservient to Britain. In a pamphlet of 1745, The African Trade, 
the Great Pillar and Support of the British Plantation Trade we read: 

“Negro labour will keep them in Subserviency to the interests of their Mother 
Country; for while our Plantations depend only on Planting by Negroes . . . 
our Colonies can never become independent of these Kingdoms.” 
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The slave trade was three-cornered. Ships set sail from Bristol or Liverpool 
or London laden with all sorts of manufactured goods likely to be in demand 
among native peoples. For instance, the cargo of the Norman which left 
London in January 1714 for Sierra Leone, included the following miscel¬ 
laneous goods: 

6 casks of Earthenware, 60 swords, 20 bayonets, 20 buccaneer guns, 100 dozen 
knives, 24 pair shoes, 24 pair slippers, 3 casks of pewter ware, 2 casks of 
woollen goods, 6 gross tobacco pipes, 80 dozen brass chains, 1 chest Norwich 
stuffs, 1,054 iron bars, 10 barrels gunpowder, 30 quartes casks spirits, 280 brass 
kettles, 124 gallons brandy, 360 broad cliintz. (Donnan, ii, 179.) 

The value of English manufactured goods exported to Africa rose from 
£83,000 in 1701 to £147,000 in 1752 and to £474,000 in 1775 and to £583,000 
in 1786. These goods were bartered for gold, elephant’s teeth, slaves and 
other African goods, but as the century progressed slaves completely swamped 
all others in importance. Having secured its complement of slaves the ships 
set sail for Jamaica or Barbados or some other convenient sldve market. 
When they had discharged their Uve cargo they filled up with sugar, tobacco 
and other colonial produce to set sail for home. The round trip usually took 
about a year, but sometimes much longer, because they had to contend with 
calms and storms, with pirates and foreign vessels, with long delays in 
securing a full cargo of slaves, with disease and sometimes with mutiny.The 
slaving ships were generally small. In 1753 Liverpool’s fleet consisted of 72 
ships of an average tonnage just under 105. Larger ships were used later, but 
even in 1805 the average of Liverpool’s ships was just over 226 tons. Large 
profits encouraged speculation, and many small partnerships owned vessels; 
but the general tendency was for the bulk of the trade to pass into the hands 
of large concerns. In 1783 42 Liverpool houses were concerned in the slave 
trade, but more than half of the ships were owned by 13 of them. In 1792 
there were 33 Liverpool firms in the trade, but 94 of the 139 ships owned 
by them were in the hands of 14 houses. It is dfficult to generalize about 
profits; but the following table* shows the profits made on five voyages 
between 1798 and 1805: 


Ships 

Slaves Sold 

Net Profit 

Average Profit 
per Slave 

Lottery 

463 

1 8. d. 

12,091 16 1 

1 s. d. 

26 13 10 

Lottery 

305 

11,039 9 6 

36 3 10 

Enterprize . 

392 

6,428 6 6 

16 7 11 

Fortune 

34^ 

1,878, 2 9 

5 9 6 

Louisa 

326 

8,561 3 10 

26 4 7 


1,819 

£39,988 19 7 

£21 19 8 


* The Profits of the Guinea Trade^ by S, Dumbell, Econ. Hist., January 1931, 267. 
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THE PURCHASE OF SLAVES 

The African Company as well as the foreign syndicates interested in the 
slave trade, maintained forts or armed trading stations on the Guinea coast 
(Fig. 91). The purchase of slaves was usually made by middlemen or factors 
who might be Europeans or Africans. Slavery and slave dealing were in fact 
at this time common among the natives of Africa; though there is also little 
doubt that the demands of the Europeans greatly stimulated the praaice. 
Native wars were fomented. A witness before a Select Committee of 1790 
declared that when there was a lull in tribal war the natives were supplied 
with ammunition, rum and tobacco at the European trading posts. Being 
thus equipped they made their war-cry and set off on a pillaging expedition. 
The witness thus described an expedition he himself accompanied: 

“Having travelled all day, they came to a small river. . . . Having crossed 
the river, they stopped till dark. Here Mr. Bowman (it was about the middle 
of the night) was afraid to go farther, and prevailed on the king’s son to leave 
him a guard of four men. In half an hour he heard the war-cry, by which he 
understood they had reached a town. In about half an hour they returned, 
bringing from twenty.-five to thirty men, women and children, some at the 
breast. At this time he saw the town in flames.” (Quoted Macimies, 60). 

Having colleaed their slaves the traders chained or bound them together 
and drove them to the coast. The journey was often long, and the utmost 
cruelty was used by the captors equipped with whips and European arms. 
The slave whose physical endurance was exhausted on the march was left 
by the wayside to die. Sometimes the ships’ captains purchased slaves direct 
from small slave dealers, but more often his representative or a middleman 
visited slave markets where a local chief carried on a thriving trade (Fig. 92). 
A vivid description of the transaction is given by her commander in a Journal 
of a Voyage of the Hannibal of London (1693-4): 

“This morning I went ashore at Whidaw, accompany’d by my doctor and 
purser, Mr. Clay, the present Capt. of the East India Merchanty his doctor 
and purser, and about a dozen of our seamen for our guards arm’d, in order 
here to reside till we could purchase 1,300 negro slaves, which was the number 
we both wanted to compleat 700 for the Hannibal and 650 for the East India 
Merchanty according to our agreement in our charter-parties with the Royal 
African Company; in procuring which quantity of slaves we spent about nine 
weeks. . , . 

As soon as the king understood of our landing, he sent two of his cappashiers 
or noblemen to compliment us at our factory. . . . According to promise we 
attended his majesty with samples of our goods, and made our agreement 
about the prices, though not without some difficulty. . . . When we were at 
the trunk, the IGng’s slaves,^ he had any, were the first offer’d for sale . . . 
then the cappashiers each brought out his slaves according to his degree and 
quality, the greatest first, and our surgeon examin’d them well in all kinds, to 
see that they were sound in wind and limb, making them jump, stretch out their 
arms swiftly, looking in their mouths to jtidge of their age. . , . 

When our slaves were come to the seaside, our canoes were ready to carry 
them off to the longboat, if the sea permitted, and she convey’d them aboard 
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ship, where the men were all put in irons, two and two shackled together 
to prevent their mutiny or swimming ashore. 

The negroes are so wilful and loth to leave their own country, that they 
often leap’d out of the canoes, boat and ship into the sea, and kept under water 
till they were drowned, to avoid being taken up and saved by our boats, which 
pursued them; they having a more dreadful apprehension of Barbadoes than 
we can have of hell. . . . 

We spent in our passage from St. Thomas to Barbadoes two months eleven 
days, from the 25th of August to the 4th of November following; in which 
time there happen’d much sickness and mortality among my poor men and 
negroes, that of the first we buried 14, and of the last 320.” (Doonan,i, 392-410). 

Largely through the influence of the anti-slavery movement conditions 
in the Middle Passage improved in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Yet even so it was not uncommon for a vessel of 240 tons to carry 620 slaves. 
The horrors of the voyage were brought out in evidence before a House of 
Commons Committee in 1790 (Fig. 93). One captain stated that he 

“made the most of the room and wedged them in. They had not as much room 
as a man in his coffin either in length or breadth. It was impossible for them 
to turn or to shift with any degree of ease” (quoted Macinnes, 79). 

On arrival in the West Indies the slaves were sold either to the planters 
direct or more generally to dealers who drove them from one plantation to 
another, until they had disposed of the lot. Notice of sale was usually adver¬ 
tised thus in the local press: 


May 20, 1729 

“Notice is hereby given that there’s a Ship arrived in South River with 
about two Hvmdred choice Slaves, which will be expos’d to Sale on Thursday, 
the 22nd of this Instant, by DANIEL DULANEY, RICHARD SNOWDEN, 
and PETER HUME.” 

In the course of the eighteenth century, slave markets were established 
in every important colonial port. The following advertisement appeared in 
the Virginia Gazette: 

June 4, 1772. 

“Two Hxmdred very likely African Slaves will be sold at Petersburg, on 
Thursday the 11th of this Instant (Jtme). The terms of Payment will be made 
known on the Day of Sale. Tobacco at the Cash Price, and Merchants Notes 
payable in Williamsburg, will be received; and five per Cent, will be discounted 
for ready Money.” 

HUGH M’MEKIN, NINIAN MENZIES, JOHN WALKER and Co. 

N.B.—The slaves are all remarkably healthy, and none of them exceeds 
twenty five years of age” (quoted Doonan, iv, 25, 160). 

A typical slave market was described thus: 

“All being in readiness, the slaves were brought in, one at a time, and 
mounted upon the chair before the bidders, who handled and inspected them 
with as little concern as if they had been examining cattle at Smithfield market. 
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They turned them about, felt them, viewed their shape and limbs, looked into 
their mouths, made them jump and throw out their arms, and subjected them to 
all the means of trial as if dealing with a horse or any other brute animal” 
(Macinnes, 93). 

When the ghastly business of selling was at an end, the dealers drove their 
wretched victims from one plantation to another imtil they had disposed of 
the lot. No respect was paid to the sentiments of the negroes. Families were 
broken up, wives separated from their husbands, and children torn from 
their parents. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF SLAVES 

A few slaves were kept in domestic employment, and some were even 
brought to Britain to serve in the houses of wealthy planters, but the vast 
majority were employed on the sugar, tobacco, rice or cotton plantations. 
They usually worked in gangs under the supervision of an overseer who used 
the lash freely. The institution was degrading to everyone concerned. Planters, 
managers and overseers lived in constant dread of a vast sinister mass of 
black humanity which might rise at any moment to destroy them. They 
believed that the only way to keep control was to use force. The callousness 
with which they treated their slaves was partly due to this fear, but it was 
partly due, too, to the unrestricted operation of an acquisitive tradition. Old 
and weak slaves were usually turned away from the plantation to beg or to 
steal. A witness before the Select Committee of 1790 declared that one 
planter was accustomed “to frame pretences for the execution of his old 
worn out slaves, in order to get the island allowance.’’ In Jamaica this 
amounted to £40 for any slave executed for a breach of the law. In general, 
slaves were poorly fed by their owners. The Committee of 1790 tells us: 

“Each slave had a pint of grain for twenty-four hours, and sometimes half 
a rotten herring when to be had. When the herrings were unfit for the whites, 
they were bought up by planters for the slaves ... in general they were too 
sparingly fed.” 

Sometimes slaves were given plots of ground to till; but this was a privilege 
of doubtful merit. Employment on the plantations generally left no time for 
cultivation, and slaves who were able to raise produce found their rations cut. 
Their clothes were of the poorest and meanest. Children up to the age of 
twelve usually went about naked, their parents clothed in rags. To quote 
again, from the Select Committee of 1790: 

“The men... at Christmas are allowed two frocks, and two pairs of Osnaburg 
trousers, and the women two coats and two shifts apiece. Some also have two 
handkerchiefs for the head. They have no other clothes than these, except they 
get them by their own extra labour ... the masters did not spend for the 
clothing of their slaves more than half-a-crown or three shillings a year” 
(Macinnes, 112-113.) 

The lot of those employed in domestic service was better and depended 
chiefly on the individual employer. Doubtless some were treated with kind¬ 
ness and humanity, but the atmosphere of slavery tended to create harshness 
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and cruelty wherever it existed. Flogging was not confined to the plantations. 
In domestic service there were professional floggers called Jumpers, who 
went from house to house with their long whips “generally made of plaited 
cowskin, with a thick strong lash.” Sometimes the slaves were whipped on 
the premises, but when the master or mistress wished to be spared the shrieks 
of agony they were taken to the gaol or wharf where the Jumper had free 
scope for the prosecution of his loathsome calling. 

THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

The abolition of the slave trade in 1807 is one of the great achievements 
of the humanitarian movement which took shape in the first few decades 
of the nineteenth century. The day was carried by a mere handful of powerful 
advocates who carried the mass of ordinary people with them, and, by sheer 
force of charaaer, compelled Parliament to admit the justice of their cause. 
The revolution in opinion is one of the most remarkable by-products of 
the century that ended with the French Revolution. One of its significant 
features is the way in which the new instrument of journalism helped to 
arouse public opinion. Quakers, Wesleyans and Evangelicals all played a 
notable part in the movement, but it is to the first perhaps that greatest 
credit is due. In his Anti-Slavery Movement in England (1936) Professor 
Klingberg tells us that as early as 1671 George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers in England, favoured the gradual emancipation of slaves. 

“Then as to their blacks or negroes,” he says, “I desired them (the Friends 
in Barbadoes) to endeavour to train them up in the fear of God, as well those 
that were bought with their money as those that were bom in their families. 
... I desired also that they would cause their overseers to deal mildly and 
gently with their Negroes, and not use cruelty toward them, as the manner 
of some hath been and is, and that after certain years of servitude they should 
set themfree,^^ 

In 1727 the Society of Friends condemned both the slave trade and the 
ownership of slaves. “It is the sense of the meeting,” ran their resolution, 

“that the importing of negroes from their native country and relations, by 
Friends, is not a commendable or allowed practice, and is, therefore, censured 
by this meeting.” 

Quaker influence was early at work in the colonies. Before the close of the 
seventeenth century Pennsylvania Quakers had proclaimed their opposition 
to the slave trade, and their belief that negroes should be allowed to share 
in their devotional exercises. In 1754 they declared their conviction that 
slave trading was “man stealing” and so punishable by death. Such a declara¬ 
tion, however, was not sufficient to deter all members, and in later resolutions 
those guilty of owning or trading in slaves were liable to be excluded from 
membership. By 1780, says Klingberg: 

“slavery had almost disappeared in the Philadelphia Quaker district, and seems 
to have been given up by all other American Quakers about the same time. 
It lingered longer in the South.” 
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The growth of humanitarian sentiment towards the end of the eighteenth 
century slowly but surely created a new outlook not only with regard to 
slaves and primitive peoples, but to all sorts of social evils from prisons and 
workhouses to child employment in factories. The slowness with which the 
new outlook spread is partly attributable to the complacency and self-satis¬ 
faction of the Georgian upper classes. The wealthy planter class was indeed 
well represented in the House of Lords. A new attitude can be traced as far 
back as the seventeenth century. Locke condemned slavery with no uncertain 
sound, and Swift spoke in biting terms of the white man’s conquest of new 
lands and his attitude to primitive peoples: 

“A Crew of Pyrates are driven by a storm they know not whither, at length 
a Boy discovers Land from the Top-mast, they go on shore to rob and plunder; 
they see an harmless People, are entertained with Kindness; they give the 
Country a new Name, they take formal Possession of it for their King, they 
set up a rotten Plank or a Stone for a Memorial, they murder two or three 
dozen of the Natives, bring away a couple more by Force for a Sample, return 
home, and get their Pardon. Here commences a new Dominion acquired with 
a Title by Divine Right. Ships are sent with the first Opportunity, the Natives 
driven out or destroyed, their Princes tortured to discover their Gold; a free 
Licence given to all Acts of Inhumanity and Lust, the Earth reeking with 
the blood of its Inhabitants; and this execrable Crew of Butchers, employed 
in so pious an Expedition, is a modem Colony sent to convert and civilize an 
idolatrous and barbarous People.” 

Somewhat later in his Spirit of Laws (1748) Montesquieu turned the full 
force of his satire on the institution at that time supported alike by Britain 
and France: “Were I to vindicate our right to make slaves of the Negroes,” 
he writes, “these should be my arguments.” 

“The Europeans, having extirpated the Americans, were obliged to make 
slaves of the Africans for clearing such vast tracts of land. Sugar would be too 
dear, if the plants which produce it were cultivated by any other than slaves. 
These creatures are all over black, and with such a flat nose, that they can 
scarcely be pitied. 

It is hardly to be believed that God, who is a wise Being, should place a 
soul, especially a good soul, in such a black ugly body. . . . 

The Negroes prefer a glass necklace to that gold, which polite nations so 
highly value: can there be a greater proof of their wanting commonsense?” 
(1756, ed. i, 261). 

The first decisive step in the fight for abolition took place in 1772. At this 
time there were many slaves employed in England by planters as domestic 
servants. One estimate placed the number as high as 14,000 or 16,000. There 
was much confusion about whether slavery was legally permissible in Britain, 
and judges were reluctant to give a decision involving the destruction of 
about £700,000 worth of property, since slaves were valued at £50 a piece. 
Granville Sharp decided to bring the issue to court and at last in 1772 he 
succeeded. This test case vindicated his claim. A Virginian slave, Sommersett 
by name, who had been brought to England by his master, and then escaped 
only to be recaptured, became a free man. The Judge, Lord Mansfield, 
declared: 
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•‘Whatever inconveniences, therefore, may follow from the decision, I cannot 
say this case is allowed or approved by the law of England; and therefore the 
black must be discharged.” 

Six years later there was a similar test case in Scotland. There too the 
decision was in favour of freedom; but the Scottish decision went farther 
than the English. Indeed, it implied a condemnation of the whole institution 
of slavery: 

“The Court were of opinion, that the dominion assumed over this negro 
under the law of Jamaica, being unjust could not be supported in this country 
to any extent; that, therefore, the defender had no right to the negro’s service 
for any space of time, nor to send liira out of the country against his consent.” 

The Sommersett case was the first great triumph in the battle to end slavery; 
and such a notable victory was not Vvithout its effect on public opinion. It 
gave great encouragement to the small band of men in season and out working 
for the cause. For a time the American War of Independence checked the 
slave trade, as indeed it checked commerce in general, but the Peace 
of 1783 once more revived the old horrors. English Quakers, who had already 
played a noble part in the movement, immediately decided to redouble their 
efforts. Accordingly they formed a Committee to carry on propaganda in 
the press, by pamphlets and on the platform. Powerful recruits joined the 
movement. In 1786 Thomas Clarkson published his Essay on the Slavery and 
Commerce of the Human Species^ and in the following year William Wilber- 
force, who was to become a prominent advocate of the movement in the 
House of Commons, declared his attachment to abolition. 

At this time the Society for the Abolition of the Slave Tradcy founded in 
London, absorbed the Quaker Committee. It gathered under its banner all 
manner of men willing to work to that end, and some of its members, dis¬ 
tinguished in many walks of life, did yeoman service for the cause. Clarkson, 
who was one of the most indefatigable members, visited Bristol and Liverpool 
to collect facts about the trade in the face of bitter opposition from powerful 
slave interests. Meantime Wilberforce had found a valuable ally in Pitt. 
When the Society presented its evidence to Parliament the issue was regarded 
as sufficiently important to call for a Committee of the Privy Council to 
inquire into the whole problem. Largely through the efforts of the Society, 
an Act was passed in 1788 to enforce more humane conditions on slaving 
ships. In May of the following year Wilberforce made his first great speech 
on the subject in the House of Commons. Of this memorable occasion the 
Bishop of London wrote: 

“It is with heartfelt satisfaction I acquaint you that Mr. Wilberforce yester¬ 
day opened the important subject of the Slave Trade in the House of Commons, 
in one of the ablest and most eloquent speeches that was ever heard in that 
or any other place. It continued upwards of three hours, and made a sensible 
and powerful impression upon the House. He was supported in the noblest 
manner by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, who all agreed in declaring that 
the Slave Trade was the disgrace and opprobrium of this country, and that 
nothing but entire abolition could cure so monstrous an evil. It was a 
glorious night for this country” (quoted Klingbcrg, 85). 
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The House decided to refer the matter to a Select Committee, and nothing 
was done. In 1791 Wilberforce again raised the issue. Influential slave interests 
were well prepared and offered formidable opposition, strongly supported 
by those who combined the belief that private property is sacred with the 
conviction that other forms of property might as easily be attacked, if the 
slave trade were abolished. Despite the enthusiastic support of Pitt, Burke 
and Fox, a motion by Wilberforce was defeated by 163 votes to 88. Nothing 
daunted, the Abolitionists continued their campaign. In the following year 
Wilberforce persisted in the House. Petitions in support poured in from all 
over the coimtry. The moment was unpropitious. The French Revolution 
was a very present challenge to the established order of things. There were 
negro riots in the French West Indies and in the British Island of 
Dominica. None the less, the House of Commons agreed to an immediate 
amelioration of slave conditions and the gradual abolition of the trade by 
1796. The House of Lords stood out. It evaded the issue by deciding to call 
for more evidence. This naturally postponed any immediate settlement. When 
conflia with France broke out in 1793, the goal of the Abolitionists seemed 
farther off than ever. 

Year after year till 1800 Wilberforce continued to introduce his motion, 
and each time met with defeat. From 1800 to 1804 he kept silent, as the 
more prudent course to adopt till the fear of revolution had receded. Pitt then 
prepared the way for final abolition by an Order in Council of 1805. This 
forbade the importation of slaves into colonies recently acquired. In 1807 
an Act of Abolition so far as concerned the traffic in slaves was put in the 
Statute Book. It came into force in the following year, but it was long before 
the slave trade was thoroughly stamped out. The Abolitionists continued 
to press the Government to use its utmost endeavours to enforce the new 
law. They persuaded it to police the seas along the west coast of Africa, and 
they secured official support for the colony of Sierra Leone, established by 
them as an example of an African colony run without slavery and designed 
to develop the natural resources of the country. In 1811 Parliament made 
slave trading a crime punishable by fourteen years’ transportation. In 1824 
it was decreed piracy and punishable by death. 

Meantime efforts were being made to persuade other countries to follow 
suit. On the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy in 1814, France promised 
to abolish the slave trade within five years. When Napoleon returned from 
Elba, however, he made a bid for liberal support by decreeing immediate 
abolition. This was confirmed in the Second Treaty of Paris in 1816. Mean¬ 
time efforts were made to persuade Portugal and Spain to come into line, 
but agreements were dishonoured and negotiations prolonged. British men- 
of-war took up the task when diplomacy failed. And so a great deal of illicit 
trade in slaves went on. Since it was conduaed in secrecy, conditions on 
board ship were worse than ever. More than two-thirds of the slaves died 
on the voyage across the Atlantic. “The slave trade,” said Canning in 1822, 

**so frr from being diminished in extent by the exact amount of what was in 
former times the British demand, is upon the whole, perhapsy greater than it 
was at the period when that demand was highest; and the aggregate of human 
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suffering and the waste of human life, in the transport of slaves from the coast 
of Africa to the colonies, is increased in a ratio enormously greater than the 
increase of positive numbers. It seems as if those who continue this abominable 
traffic had a malicious pleasure in defeating the calculations of benevolence, 
and in visiting upon the innocent victims of their avarice the fruitless en¬ 
deavours to rescue those victims from their power’* (quoted Klingberg, 167). 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 

The only effective solution seemed to be the complete abolition of slavery 
itself. This had been recognized by the Abolitionists in the eighteenth 
century, but believing that they were more likely to succeed by taking one 
step at a time, they concentrated their attention on the trade. A new campaign 
started in 1823 with the organization of the Anti-Slavery Society. Once more 
Wilberforce was in the forefront of the fight. Many of his old supporters 
had long since died, buL others were ready to take tlieir place. Of these 
Thomas Fowell Buxton and Henry Brougham were in Parliament, James 
Stephen and Zachary Macaulay were prominent outside. Once more, press, 
pamphlet and petition were used to arouse public opinion. In 1823 Buxton 
brought the matter before the House of Commons. He proposed that all 
children bom to slaves after a certain date should be free and that the con¬ 
dition of adult slaves should gradually be improved. Canning agreed that 
the ultimate object should be freedom, but he urged that the first step should 
be an improvement in the lot of the slaves. The policy of amelioration was 
accepted; and the various colonial legislatures were pressed by the home 
government to introduce various reforms, such as to abolish the flogging of 
women and the use of the lash in the field. The policy met with opposition 
from the colonists as well as from the planter interests at home. They were 
eloquent about interference with the rights of self-government and hinted 
that the colonists would follow the example of the United States. Thus the 
Assembly of Jamaica declared: 

“A decree has gone forth whereby the inhabitants of this once valuable 
colony, hitherto esteemed the brightest jewel in the British crown, are destined 
to be offered a propitiatory sacrifice at the altar of fanaticism” (quoted 
Macinnes, 171). 

This bravado of the West Indian colonists was grotesque. For they numbered 
in 1793 only 65,305 scattered among many different islands. The upshot was 
that the colonies did little to carry out the policy of the home government. 
Strongly urged again, in 1828, to improve their slave laws, they did nothing. 
The home government could no longer temporize. In 1833 it passed the 
Emancipation Act. All slaves were to be freed within twelve months. Those 
employed in agricultural work were to be apprenticed to their employers 
until 1838, and those in domestic employment until 1840. The dispossessed 
owners received ^(^20,000,000 in compensation, £5,000,000 more than was 
originally proposed, because the pressure of the planters’ friends was powerfuL 
In practice the apprenticeship system broke down and unconditional freedom 
was granted in 1838« 
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SLAVERY IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

With the passing of the Emancipation Act of 1833 Britain directed her 
attention to securing similar concessions from other countries. Some states 
had been ready to abolish the slave trade long before then. Denmark led the 
way, and actually preceded Britain. In 1792 she decreed that the trade should 
cease in all her possessions by 1802. In 1807 the United States had prohibited 
the importation of African slaves and in 1813 and 1814 Sweden and Holland 
had followed suit. Much remained to be done after 1833, because some 
countries, like France, went back on their word; others, like the United 
States, did not enforce the embargo on importation; and some, like Brazil 
and Cuba, placed no restrictions whatsoever on the trade. Actual slavery was 
still permissible in many of the American States as well as in the colonies 
of Spain, Portugal, Holland, Sweden and France. Indeed, it has been com¬ 
puted that more slaves were shipped across the Atlantic after 1833 than 
before. Eight years after the British Emancipation Act there were no less 
than 6,397,300 slaves in countries under Christian governments (Fig. 94). 

The most serious problem was the United States. The system of slave 
labour had been riveted on the southern states in colonial days. It continued 
long after the Declaration of Independence. Initially, its basis was the tobacco, 
sugar and rice plantations, biit from about 1800, following the invention of 
the cotton gin, cotton growing created a new and greater demand for slaves. 
In 1800 the United States exported about 18m lb. of cotton. On the eve of 
the abolition of slavery in 1860, the figure was 1,767m lb. and this was mainly 
produced by slave labour. It is not surprising that the number of slaves in the 
United States steadily mounted from 697,890 in 1790 to 2,009,040 in 1830 
and to 3,953,580 in I860.* These slaves were not evenly distributed over the 
country. Indeed some states had already declared their attachment to freedom. 
Thus of the twenty-two states in 1819, eleven were slave and eleven free. 

This clash of interest was what made it impossible for the United States to 
speak with one voice. It is true there was a very large anti-slavery movement; 
but the slave interests were extremely powerful. The Federal Government 
had prohibited the slave trade in 1807 and had declared it piracy in 1820; 
but smuggling of negroes continued long after that. If federal customs agents 
were over-zeious in the southern states, they met with the opposition of a 
violent and well-organized public opinion which favoured slavery. The trade 
was a well-organized and extensive business. Companies in New York and 
other great ports specialized in fitting out slave ships; and Americans openly 
took part in shipping slaves to Cuba as well as to their own country. In 
1860, it was stated that 85 slavers had cleared from American ports in the 
previous eighteen months. Of the 170 slave-trading expeditions which sailed 
for Africa between 1859 and 1862, 74 came from New York, 43 firom 
other American ports, 40 from Cuba and the remainder from Europe.f The 
controversy reached its climax in 1860 when the seven southern states, headed 
by South Carolina, seceded from the Union. Civil war broke out in 1861. 
The issue was never long in doubt. Politically, economically and morally 

* Lippincott, Economic Development of the United States^ 169, 

f Macinnes, 176. 
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advantage lay with the northern states. In 1863 slaves were declared free in 
all states. 

Meantime Cuba and Brazil placed no restrictions either on the slave trade 
or on slavery. As the sugar industry expanded thousands of Africans poured 
into these countries to suffer under a system, the brutality of which 
surpassed that of slavery in any other age. Floggings and torture were common¬ 
place. Unspeakable horrors were everywhere practised to get the last ounce 
of energy out of the slave. Small wonder that the working life of a slave was 
put at ten years. Macinnes says: 

“From the interior of Africa to the coast there moved every year a mighty 
multitude of miserable Africans who had been tom from their homes and 
whose sad road was white with the bones of those who had fallen by the way- 
side. In 1845 Lord Palmerston estimated their number at 120,000.” 

Throughout this period, British warships played a creditable part in check¬ 
ing the slave trade. Between 1810 and 1846 they were responsible for cap¬ 
turing and setting free 116,862 captives. Attempts to evade capture resulted 
in revolting cruelties on the slave ships. On the larger ships negroes were 
packed so tightly that they were unable to move. When capture seemed 
imminent, it was not uncommon for the white crew to jettison their human 
cargo. Portuguese syndicates which controlled the trade to Brazil made 
enormous profits out of it, before it came to an end in the sixties, and slave¬ 
owning went on in that country until 1888. France was one of the worst 
offenders, for despite repeated concessions to the anti-slavery sentiment of 
Britain she did not finally abolish slavery in her own colonies imtil 1896. 
Even at the close of the Victorian era slavery still went on. For centuries 
the caravans of slaves had made their way from the interior of Africa to the 
Sudan, to Egypt and North Afnca, and eastwards to the coast to the great 
slave market at Zanzibar. It was extremely diflScult to check the overland 
trade. All through the nineteenth century the French islands provided a 
ready demand for its produce; and the bulk of the trade was in the hands 
of Arabs and Abyssinians who were untouched by the humanitarian zeal 
of European reformers. 

As late as January 1, 1928, 214,000 slaves in the British Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone became IGree. At the same date slavery was stopped on the 
borders of Burma between the Irawadi and the Chinese border. Abyssinia, 
Arabia and China have remained intractable to this day. At the Conference 
of Berlin, in 1885, when the Great Powers drew up schemes for the partition 
of Africa it was agreed that each Power should 

“employ all the means at its disposal for putting an end to this trade, and for 
punishing those who engage in it.” 

Four years later the slave trade was once more discussed at the Brussels 
Conference. “In the name of Almighty God,” the Powers declared their 
“firm intention of putting an end to the crimes and devastations engendered 
by the traffic in African slaves.” Yet it is only since the first world war 
that effective steps have been taken to deal with slavery as a crime against 
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humanity. In 1919 the signatories to the Convention of St. Germain, being 
all members of the League of Nations, bound themselves to abolish both the 
slave trade and the status of slavery. The magnitude of the task entrusted 
to the permanent committee appointed in 1932 is set forth in Lady Simon’s 
book, as weU as in the various reports on the subject presented to the League 
of Nations. According to Lady Simon there were at least 2,000,000 slaves 
in Abyssinia, where slave-dealing was a well-organized business, on behalf of 
which raids were frequently made into the Sudan as well as into Kenya. 
Large numbers were also sold to Arab dealers who shipped them across the 
Red Sea. In 1922, Major Darley, who had been employed by the British 
Foreign Office on a Boundary Commission in Abyssinia, wrote: 

“Gangs of slaves, marching in misery, the men chained together in rows, 
and the women and children dragging themselves along beside the main body, 
can be seen by any traveller in Southern Abyssinia to-day. Some of these 
slaves are captured on Abyssinian territory, others in British East Africa, 
others in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan” (quoted Simon, Slavery, 29). 

The horrors of the voyage across the Red Sea to Arabia are described by 
a British mercantile marine officer in 1933: 

“We could hear heartrending cries coming down wind and could see that 
she was packed from end to end of her open waist with stalwart negroes seated 
on thwarts or benches, and evidently fastened by their ankles to the bottom of 
the compartment. About twelve or fourteen were stowed abreast, and there 
were about twenty rows of them, so that meant some 200 to 300 poor wretches 
were being transported in one vessel” (Macinnes, 193). 

According to the Temporary Slave Commission of the League of Nations 
the African slaves had to pass through territory belonging to Britain, France, 
Italy or Egypt in order to get to Arabia. In the island of Hong Kong, which 
has been British territory since 1841, the Mui Tsai system of selling children 
into employment was stiU prevalent a few years ago, and that despite repeated 
official attempts to stamp it out. In 1922 the home government announced 
that the system was to be abolished within a year. Writing in 1929, Lady 
Simon says: 

“It has not been abolished 3 indeed, the most recent information on the 
subject seems to show that the number of these children in bondage is actually 
increasing.” 


INDENTURED SERVANTS 

So far we have spoken of slavery sensu stricto. The individual is regarded 
as property, to be bought and sold, to be worked and managed exclusively 
in the interests of the owner without regard to family ties. There are other 
forms of labour service scarcely less exacting in practice, and it is to a con¬ 
sideration of these that we now turn. One such, the system of indentured 
service, has been widely employed by the British; and has been the chief 
instrument for recruiting unskilled labour for the Rand mines in the Union 
of South Africa. After the abolition of slavery in 1833 the West Indian 
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planters imported large numbers of servants under long-term contracts from 
India. As a consequence, in 1931 there were no less than 151,000 Indians out 
of a total population of roughly 448,000 in Trinidad. Such service did not 
involve ownership. It differed from ordinary wage labour primarily in so far 
as it involved a written contract by which the employee undertook to work 
for a certain term varying from six months to three years. On the face of it 
the distinction might appear to be trivial but the contraa is peculiarly open 
to abuse. It may be written in a language which the illiterate signatory does 
not understand, and in any case the idiom is foreign to his native code. The 
conditions to which it commits him, especially as the system works in the 
Portuguese colonies of Africa, may be scarcely distinguishable from slavery, 
indeed only in so far as the employer cannot sell his body in the open market. 
The revelations made at the Cadbury Standard Trial at the Birmingham 
Assize in 1909 demonstrated how trivial is the difference between slavery 
and so-called contract labour in practice. Of 67,000 natives shipped between 
1888 and 1908 from the Portuguese mainland to the cocoa island of San 
Tome and Principe, hardly any were ever permitted to return. In a memo¬ 
randum submitted to the League of Nations in 1926, Professor Schwarz of 
Rhodes University College, Grahamsto^^m, wrote: 

“It may be diplomatic to shut one’s eye to the slave raids of the Portuguese, 
but the fret remains that the worst horrors of the slave trade are still being 
carried on in Portuguese Africa.” 

FORCED LABOUR 

Another system of employment is called forced labour. Most colonizing 
powers exact forced labour for public works. The usual term varies from 
24 to 60 days and the employee usually receives wages. The moral excuse 
put forward for forced labour is that certain works, such as roads, bridges 
or railways are of benefit to the native community itself. Hence it is argued 
that everyone should be liable to contribute to their construction, in accord¬ 
ance with tribal obligations in virtue of which the Chief can call on the 
labour of every man. The plea is that forced labour is legitimate under 
conditions to which the native is accustomed and hence legitimate under 
the more civilized conditions of white colonization. There are, however, two 
essential differences. In the first place, labour demanded by the Chief in an 
emergency may amount only to a few days, whereas modem road- or bridge¬ 
building by white settlers may involve months of exacting toil. In the second 
place, native forced labour does not strike at the roots of normal community 
life, whereas work for white settlers, which often entails long absence from 
home, removes the native from his customary social environment. “The wide 
use made of impressed labour for railway construction in Africa,” says Lord 
Hailey {African Survey^ 615) 

“has, in the past, led to many incidents which have reflected grave discredit 
on the administrations. There was, in many cases, a failure to provide either 
statutory safeguards regulating the use of impressment or the necessary 
supervision over recruiting operations ^ in other cases no precautions were 
taken to maintain the health on the journey to the place of work or during the 
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Stay there of the labourers so employed. The consequent suffering and dis¬ 
location of life were undoubtedly great.” 

In the last few years, general depression in trade has practically wiped out 
the demand for forced labour, but many British colonies still possess powers 
to impress labour for public works whenever they wish. The tendency on the 
whole, however, is to restrict such employment; and British practice, like 
that of the other Great Powers, is now governed by the League of Nations 
Convention of 1930 , which, though permitting compulsory labour **in cases 
of emergency and labour for minor services in the direct interest of the 
community” recorded its disapproval of forced labour for transport purposes 
and declared that it should be abolished within the shortest possible period. 
A considerable amount of labour is made available for governmental purposes 
by tax defaulters or by the system of giving labour in lieu of taxes. For 
example, in Tanganyika and Uganda natives give their services instead of 
paying taxes in cash, and in these and other colonies tax defaulters serve 
sentences in labour camps. In some cases, as in Northern Rhodesia, there are 
tax relief schemes by which natives can work off arrears of taxes by serving 
with the government for a specified period. This service amounts to a con¬ 
siderable total. In 1936, no less than 31,605 men gave in all 1,285,352 days 
of labour to the government of Tanganyika in lieu of tax payment. The 
obvious abuse to which this system is too prone is that taxes may be, and 
indeed are often, raised with the express purpose of compelling natives to 
give their labour. 

FORGED LABOUR FOR PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 

Much less plausible than labour conscripted for public works is forced 
labour for private employment. Because of the devious methods employed 
to coerce natives, it is difi&cult to expose the existence of this practice. Pressure 
may be exerted directly by government officials, or indireefly as when chiefs 
arc encouraged, and perhaps bribed, to induce people to seek emplo 5 ment. 
Sometimes the heavy taxes levied on the native force him to seek an addi¬ 
tional source of income which usually means taking employment at the mines, 
plantations or faaories of the white man. Curtailment of lands available for 
native cultivation has the same outcome. 

Forced labour had its origins in the conditions that followed the aboUtion 
of slavery. Indeed, the institution of slavery stiU determines the relationship 
of white man and black. The belief held when slave-owning was legal, and 
still widely held, is that the blacks should be the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. If the native does not respond to the economic incentive, because he 
does not understand it or appreciate it, pressure has to be used to compel 
him to fulfil his predestined role. Those who hesitate to faU back on such 
premises, urge alternatively that the exploitation of the natural resources of 
the colonies involves labour which the white man alone cannot supply; and 
ask why the natives should not co-operate in work to their own ultimate 
benefit. 

The discovery of diamonds and later of gold in the Witwatersrand raised 
the problem in an acute form. Pressure was brought to bear on the chiefs 
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in Zululand, Bechuanaland and Basutoland to secure labour^ and the 
native poll tax was used to drive natives to seek work outside their reserves. 
In 1857 the hut tax in Natal was raised from seven to eleven shillings a year 
on natives not working for Europeans. Behind the Glen Grey Act of 1894, 
there was the same demand for labour. By substituting small individual 
holdings for the communal system, Rhodes hoped to give the surplus popu¬ 
lation a “gentle stimulant to go forth and find out something of the dignity 
of labour” (Hailey, 638). The lack of response from local sources soon made 
mineowners look beyond the Union for labour. Indentured servants were 
brought from India to Natal as early as 1860, and in 1896 the Portuguese 
Government permitted recruitment for the Rand mines in their African 
colonies. After the Boer War there was an acute shortage of labour at the 
mines. For a time Chinese were imported, while recruitment in Portuguese 
territory was intensified. To exploit the latter source the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association was formed, and it employed large numbers of 
European and native recruiting agents in Mozambique. An clement of com¬ 
pulsion was permitted by the Portuguese Government imtil 1926 when, 
through the influence of the League of Nations, it was abolished. In fact 
legal compulsion is no necessary part of the agent’s traffic. The trader in 
native wares works hand in glove with him. The native with imperfect notions 
of the law of debt is encouraged to consume goods for which he can only 
pay by contracting to work in the mines. 

Recruitment of labour within British territories was handled by a similar 
organization—^the Native Recruiting Corporation—^foimdcd in 1904. By its 
system of paying capitation fees to its agents, usually European traders resi¬ 
dent in the native distrias, the door is wide open to entice the tribal native 
to incur bills which he can legally honour in one way alone. The system of 
advancing travelling expenses and wages simplifies the transaction. On arrival 
at the mines, the recruit has no option but to accept whatever conditions of 
employment the owners impose. Having signed his contract, desertion is 
punished by a fine of £10, nearly six months net earnings, or by two months’ 
hard labour. At the end of 1936 there were 341,207 natives employed on the 
Rand mines. Of these 89,104 came from Portuguese territory, 49,682 from 
Basutoland, 7,521 from Bechuanaland, 7,316 from Swaziland, and 3,833 from 
other territories (Hailey, 652). This drift to the industrial distrias was inten¬ 
sified by the pressure of population in the native reserves and by the 
imposition of heavy taxes to be paid in cash (Fig. 95). 

Such concentration of large niunbers of natives at the mines or in the 
towns, &T removed from tribal influences and tribal standards, has a 
demoralizing efica on them. They readily fall victims to all the vices of 
urban life. Disruption of their customary mode of life is accentuated by the 
faa that men usually come alone, leaving their families behind; and when 
they return to their homes, after absence of six months or a year, they find 
it ffifficult to fit into their old social environment. The town dweller, as 
distinguished from the mine worker, may take root in his new environment; 
and if he marries, the chances are that he will setde there and his children 
will be brought up as urban workers, complaely divorced from the tribal 
customs and standards of their parents, but without assurance of oppor- 
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tunities of self-improvement or education for full citizenship in a new social 
environment (Fig. 96). 

In some parts of Africa scarcity of labour has led white settlers to seek 
government aid in recruiting labour. Both in Southern Rhodesia and in 
Kenya official help has been given. In 1901 the Secretary of State had for¬ 
bidden the use of direct or indirect pressure, but largely through the influence 
of the mine owners of Southern Rhodesia, he revised his order in 1907 and 
allowed officers “to advise’* natives to go to work. The Chamber of Mines, 
however, was not satisfied with this, and they represented to the Government 
that it was “the obvious duty of the State, through its recognized officials, 
ceaselessly to place before the native population the benefits to be derived 
from industry.” The Government, at that time, refused to go beyond advising 
natives to seek employment; but the pressure of vested interests was main¬ 
tained. In reply to resolutions of the Agricultural Union, in 1925, the Governor 
of Southern Rhodesia declared: 

“Any measures taken by Government to apply compulsion to natives to 
secure an adequate supply of labour for private employers would be opposed 
to the traditional policy of His Majesty’s Government, and would be altogether 
repugnant to the sentiment of the Imperial Parliament” (Buell, i, 230). 

The following are extracts from Acts which show how closely the policy 
of Southern Rhodesia tallies with that of the Dominion of South Africa: 

( 1 ) Native Juveniles Employment Act^ No. 10 , 1926, Southern Rhodesia^ 
Section 2 , Sub-section 4 : 

“The Native Commissioner of the district in which any juvenile is employed 
may hear and determine any charge or complaint brought by an employer against 
a juvenile in his service and arising from any breach of duty due to an act or 
omission and • . . if the offender be a boy order such juvenile to receive a 
summary whipping with a light cane not to exceed ten strokes.” 

“Any male juvenile who shall fail or refuse to obey any order of a Native 
Commissioner given in pursuance of the provisions of this Act shall be liable 
to a summary whipping with a light cane not exceeding ten strokes.” 

( 2 ) Native Service Contract Aa, No. 24, 1938, Union of South Africa. 
Section II: 

“Any contravention by a male servant who is or appears to be not more than 
eighteen years of age of any provision of the law relating to masters and 
servants shall be punishable ... by a whipping not exceeding five strokes.” 

From 1907 to 1928 how much encouragement or compulsion shoidd be 
exercised officially in the interests of private employers was hotly debated 
in Kenya as well as at home. About 1907 white settlers began to arrive in 
large numbers in Kenya and at once were faced with labour shortage. The 
Government decided to help by directing its officers to “do their best to 
supply labourers for settlers, planters, contractors and others,” provided they 
treated them properly. The white settlers were dissatisfied with this con¬ 
cession and declared that the Government should do more. Some of the 
settlers demanded compulsion. 
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“We have got to come to legalised methods,” said Lord Delamere in 1908, 
“and force the native to work; I hope that we may rely on the Government to 
meet the case.” 

On this occasion, the Governor refused to go beyond “encouragement,” and 
in 1909 the Secretary of State decreed that government recruiting of labour 
for the farm population should cease. Three years later an inquiry revealed 
that chiefs and officials both exerted pressure on natives to go out to work. 
During the first world war white settlers continued to press their claims, 
and in 1917 the Governor of Kenya expressed open sympathy for their point 
of view: “If any impression still exists,” he said, 

“that the legitimate requirements of the farmers are to be subordinated to the 
policy of confining the native to his reserve, I trust that these words may be 
sufficient to dispel that impression once and for all. ... I am prepared to 
state definitely that we desire to make the native a useful citizen and that we 
consider the best means of doing so is to induce him to work for a period of 
his life for the European. . . . We further desire, by humane and properly 
regulated pressure within the reserves, to induce natives to go out and work 
either as individuals or as residents with their families in occupied farms” 
(Buell, i, 332). 

Those who favoured compulsory labour had just cause to feel satisfied with 
the Native Labour Circular issued by the Government of Kenya in 1919. 
The instructions were as follows : 

(1) “All Government officials in charge of native areas must exercise every 
possible lawful influence to induce able-bodied natives to go into the labour 
field. Where farms are situated in the vicinity of a native area, women and 
children should be encouraged to go out for such labour as they can perform. 

(2) Native Chiefs and Elders must at all times render all possible lawful 
assistance on the foregoing lines. They should be repeatedly reminded that 
it is part of their duty to advise and encourage all unemployed young men in 
the areas under their jurisdiction to go out and work on the plantations. . . .” 

Of this Mr. Buell writes: 

“Various district commissioners now went to work with a vengeance. At 
Kyambu, the local official issued a circular stating that he intended to arrange 
for a ‘temporary supply of child labour from the reserves’ to pick the coffee 
crop and saying, ‘I shall be glad if any coffee growers who may like to employ 
these children will write his name thereon, stating the number required* the 
time for which they may be most needed” 

The promulgation of these regulations caused a great stir at home, and the 
outcome was the issue of Lord Milner’s despatch of 1920. This decl^d that 
natives in British coloilies might be required to engage in public works for 
wages, provided that no one should be compelled to work: (a) for a longer 
period than sixty days in any one year; (jb) if he was fully employed in any 
occupation or had b^ so employed during the preceding twelve months for 
a period of three months. In reality, the despatch endorsed the policy of the 
Kenya white settlers by saying that advice and encouragement should be 
given to chiefs and headmen, though compulsion was not to be permitted. 
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The white colonists welcomed this, believing that the second clause gave 
them powers to coerce anyone who had not worked on a white man’s plan¬ 
tation for three months in each year. When counsel’s opinion was sought on 
the meaning of the clause, the ruling given was that work of any kind would 
satisfy the condition. In other words, three months labour by a native on 
his own land would sufiSce to free him from compulsory service. The accep¬ 
tance of this decision by the Government caused consternation in the colony. 
Despite the fact that employment had increased from 90,000 in 1920 to 
185,409 in 1927 there was still great scarcity of labour, and since the economy 
of the colony was based on the employment of cheap unskilled labour, the 
demands of planters and farmer? for natives was insatiable. The colonists, 
therefore, continued to agitate, until the Government jSnally retreated from 
its policy of neutrality. In March, 1925, the Colonial Governor declared: 

“The Government expect every administrative officer to give all possible 
encouragement to the labour within their district to work on the lands which 
have been opened up by the settlers.” 

It is difficult to define the position since then. In 1926 the Governor of 
East Africa maintained that where productive labour was not possible within 
the reserves, the native should be actively encouraged to go out and work; 
and the recent Commission on Closer Union in East and Central Africa was 
not averse to encouraging natives to work in non-native enterprise, provided 
no compulsion was used. In practice, it is impossible to decide where en¬ 
couragement stops and compulsion begins. Lord Lugard sums up the position 
when he says: 

“Compulsion is only justified where labour cannot otherwise be procured 
for public works of an essential and urgent nature. It is preferable that it 
should be avoided if possible for ordinary and continuing works, since it 
militates against the evolution of voluntary contract by rendering Government 
employment unpopular. Primitive tribes are suspicious, and fear employment 
by the white man. In such a case the wages paid, and the good treatment 
received, should have the effect of removing these fears and suspicions, so that 
compulsion may not longer be necessary and free voluntary labour take its place. 

The question of the measure of compulsion which is admissible or advisable 
in order to induce the African to work, solely for his own moral and material 
benefit and advancement, is one wffich belongs rather to the subject of 
education than to that of labour” {The Dual Mandatey 411). 

The Geneva Convention on the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers, adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1936, was an attempt to regularize 
the position. Before permitting recruitment, it would require the competent 
authority to take into account the effect of the withdrawal of native labour 
on the social life of the village. It would strictly check the employment of 
coercion, or the use of chiefs and native authorities as recruiting agents. It 
would prohibit the employment of children and young persons except on 
light work and only with the consent of their parents, and under strict safe¬ 
guards. Adults recruited under such conditions should be accompanied by 
their families. The Convention received general support at Geneva, but it 
has not yet been ratified by any African Power. 
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RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

In this chapter we have seen how the attitude of the white man to the 
black is still profoimdly influenced by the centuries-old tradition of slavery. 
The black man is regarded as inferior and fitted only for the unskilled work. 
Disparity with respect to standards of living, socid institutions, language, 
traditions and customs and beliefs has also encouraged the view that the 
superiority of the white civilization should not be tarnished by too close 
association with native peoples. In South Africa such views have crystallized 
as a rigid caste system, which decrees that blacks must never aspire to higher 
education, skilled work within the framework of modem industry, freedom 
to travel by the motive power of their own limbs without an official pass, 
still less to own or drive an automobile. 

The economic policy of the Union of South Africa and of Southern 
Rhodesia assumes what the official Nazi doctrine asserted later, a separation 
of labour into classes based on race. In its origin this distinction rested on 
a different level of social education, and it is stiU generally true that a wide 
economic and educational gulf separates white and black. No one disputes 
the existence of this gulf. What is at issue is the attempt to perpetuate an 
economic and educational distinction on a racial basis en rapport with the 
policy of Hitler’s new order. As far back as 1904 the Transvaal Labour 
Importation Ordinance gave official sanction to this state of affairs. The Mines 
and Workmen’s Amendment Act of 1926 gave full statutory approval to the 
“colour bar,” despite the repeated pronouncements of expert commissions 
for many years past and the wholehearted opposition of native interests. The 
Act of 1926 authorized the grant of certificates of competency to Europeans 
and certain classes of “coloured” persons, but natives were specifically 
omitted. From all opportunity of self-advancement they were excluded. They 
are to remain unsldlled, while all the skilled and higher paid tasks are 
assigned to white men. Where this law does not locally apply, white trade 
unions impose restrictions which, in effea, amount to a colour bar in most 
skilled trades. 

Penal sanctions are still attached to labour offences in most British terri¬ 
tories. The offences penalized may be breaches of agreement, injuries done 
to the employers’ interests, infringements of safety regulations or failure to 
comply with sanitary and public health codes. A breach of contract is a 
criminal offence and the native is liable to imprisonment or to the pa 5 rment 
of a heavy fine amounting sometimes to more than a year’s wages. The 
legislation gives scope for wide interpretation. A major offence, says Lord 
Hailey, 

“seems to include, for instance, neglect of animals in Northern Rhodesia, or 
the failure of a cattle herdsman to report the death of stock in Kenya and 
Tanganyika, both being offences to which importance is attached locally.” 

In Tanganyika regulations are more severe than in Kenya. Desertion is a 
criminal offence and in the case of boys imder the age of sixteen corporal 
punishment can be inflicted to the extent of twelve strokes. In the Union 
of South Africa, the Native Service Contract Act of 1932 legalizes the in- 
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fliction of corporal punishment on male servants up to the age of eighteen 
for any contravention of the Masters and Servants Act, Restraints on the 
movement of native labour are embodied in various Pass Laws of South 
Africa. These were originally designed for police purposes; but have since 
been used to maintain the supply of labour, to prevent desertion, and to 
make more effective the policy of segregation. The necessity for a native to 
have a pass restricts his freedom to travel; and, within the urban areas of the 
Union, prevents his movement from one job to another. The Native Service 
Contract Act of 1932 which operates in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State makes it compulsory for a native to have a pass before proceeding to 
any place other than his home; and no one is allowed to engage a worker 
unless his pass bears an endorsement of the owner of the farm where he is 
resident authorizing him to seek fresh employment. Such pass laws are not 
confined to the Dominion of South Africa. They exist under British rule. 
In Kenya, no native can secure employment without having his pass endorsed 
by his previous employer and without having his permission to leave. 

These various enactments are enforced by social conventions, which have 
been as binding as the most strictly applied regulation. A leading African, 
D. D. T. Jabavu (The Black Problem^ 1920, quoted Buell, i, 68) writes: 

“Socially speaking, the black man in all public places is either ‘jim-crowed’ 
or altogether ostracized. In stores he has to wait until all whites are served, in 
public offices he is bullied by officials, in markets his stock and produce are 
by tacit agreement earmarked for low prices, his sugar cane is not accepted 
at the Zululand mills; evening curfew bells restrict his freedom of movement 
among his friends and he is cut and snarled at throughout his life. 

In railways he is at the very start of his journey buffeted by booking clerks; 
in the goods shed he is unnecessarily anathematised in language that cannot 
bear repeating; his waiting rooms are made to accommodate the rawest 
blanketed heathen; and the more decent native has either to use them and 
annex vermin or to do without shelter in biting wintry weather .. 

Our narrative of British Imperialism has been written during a second 
world war, when the issue of a conflict to decide the success or failure of 
Hitler’s project for a Nordic Empire based on racial discrimination was still 
uncertain. Meanwhile there has been much talk at home of a new deal for 
the African native, as befits our professions as champions in the crusade 
against the Nazi doctrine. We proclaim our faith in freedom and democracy. 
The military defeat of Hitler has been accomplished; but the defeat of Hitler’s 
ideology is less certain. The Union of South Africa in which the ideology 
of racid discrimination had taken shape as a legal system before Nationd 
Socialism came to power in Germany, has been our enthusiastic ally; 
but we have yet to know why South African nationalism renounced its 
former partiality for the Nazi regiffie and gave its support to the policy 
of Smuts. Of this we may be certain. South Africa remains solid in its 
determination to perpetuate frs own caste system, and dert as ever to the 
community of interests which binds the Dominion to the white settlers of 
Kenya, the Rhodesias and Tanganyika. The Government of the Homeland 
has no further responsibility for the course the Dominion of South Africa 
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chooses to pursue to her own ksting shame; but the Government of the 
Homeland cannot renounce authority for the native policy of those parts of 
Africa which are stiU British colonies. The issue British citizens will have to 
decide in the near future is whether their Government will succumb to South 
African pressure for a pan-African white settler policy to perpetuate racial 
discrimination, or initiate a new era of education and social security to incor¬ 
porate the Africans, by timely measures, as free citizens within the framework 
of a free society in an age of potential plenty for all men. If South African 
pressure prevails, the military defeat of Hitler will have been a moral victory 
for the Nazi ideology on the African continent. 



PART V 


Our Institutions 


CHAPTER XIX 

GOVERNMENT 

So far we have had little to say about political institutions as such. Our 
concern has been with human needs which political institutions should 
subserve, amenities they should promote and resources they should safe¬ 
guard. We have directed our attention to man's enlarging comprehension 
of his own needs, man’s expanding knowledge of means available for satis¬ 
fying them and the role of different segments of social personnel in the 
accomplishment of changes which have brought health, leisure and plenty 
within the reach of all. The changes we have studied are not such as alBfect 
the Homeland only. They involve a world-wide economy. 

The recognition that this is so, is an indispensable prerequisite to intelligent 
understanding of modern political issues. There is no permanence in 
political institutions. They change as the functions they are called on to 
carry out themselves change under the impact of new technology and new 
human aspirations generated by new powers and inventions. The parish 
used to be an important unit of British political administration and is no 
longer so. Other units of local government are becoming obsolete, as they 
prove inadequate for the administration of public health, electric supply or 
modem transport; and the new conditions which have forced on government 
functions unforeseen when existing instruments of administration came 
into being now call for changes of the political structure of the world as a 
whole. In a world dependant on foot and horse transport, political units 
are of necessity small and isolated one from another. As economic life 
expands, as more efl&cient means of communication become available, the 
scope of government expands and boundaries assigned to it alter. 

The need for readjustment arising from this inexorable fact has two 
facets. We have to explore what functions of administration can be usefully 
assigned to units of government co-ordinating the needs of small closely- 
knit communities, and what functions of government involve the interests 
of large areas of the earth’s surface or even the whole of the planet on which 
we live. A great intellectual obstacle to lucid thinking about this pivotal 
political issue of our own generation is the doctrine of national sovereignty, 
which admits no authority transcending that of the nation state. The doctrine 
that the nation state is fitted to be the sole arbiter of its economic and 
cultural policy is whoUy out of touch with the realities of modern govern¬ 
ment, embracing such diverse functions as education, electrification, broad- 
castix^ and transport of goods. Some of these functions, such as the first 
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named, have to take cognizance of the languages people speak, the religious 
beliefs they profess and traditional sentiments transmitted in a literature 
they share. Others arise from available water power, the course of rivers or 
mountain ranges and the existence of natural harbours. The boundaries 
which separate nation-states may separate communities with similar, or 
bring together communities with different folk-ways. They may separate 
people with access to the same natural resources or unite people who derive 
their means of existence from different ones. 

In short, the delimitation of the nation-state has arisen in the course of 
centuries from circumstances which have little to do with the most urgent 
tasks which modern government embraces. To a large extent, states owe 
their existence to considerations of military strategy, before military strategy 
had any prescience of the jet-propelled plane, the flying bomb or the strato¬ 
sphere rocket. The applications of modem technology in warfare have now 
made the organization of world government a necessity of survival, and 
belief in the nation-state as the ultimate source of political authority has 
thus become a menace to mankind. The supreme intellectual task of our 
time is to clarify what things men and women can best do together in larger 
and in smaller units of authority than that of the nation-state, without 
regard to the circumstances which settled national boundaries in the past, 
if these circumstances have no relevance to modem needs. With this end 
in view, we shall now survey the history of government at different levels, 
starting with the smallest unit within the Homeland itself. 


THE PARISH 

For many centuries the parish was the main unit of local government 
because Britain was rural and sparsely populated. The functions of the 
parish oflScers as churchwardens or constables, surveyors of highways or 
overseers of the poor, sprang from the essentially rural and neighbourly 
character of their communities. No one can be certain how the parish 
originated, but most likely it grew up around the church, focus of the social 
life of the commimity it served. To start with, parishes varied with respect 
to area and to population. A parish might be a mere handful of families 
living in a tiny village, or a densely packed area surroxmding a church within 
a walled town. It might cover a few himdred square miles of sparsely in¬ 
habited moor or hilly country. It might be a comparatively large aggregation 
of people in a large dty such as London. Sometimes its botmdaries cut 
across frontiers of coimties. Sometimes, as in Leeds or Liverpool, they 
coincided with those of boroughs. In 1689 there were about 9,000 parishes 
in England and Wales, and in 1835 about 15,635. 

In their montimental work on English Local Government^ the Webbs 
tell us that there were four principal oflSces to manage parish affairs, that 
of Churchwarden, that of Constable, that of the Surveyor of Highways, 
and that of the Overseer of the Poor. Differing in origin and functions, 
these ofiices had certain common attributes. Unlike modem local government 
appointments, they were unpaid and service was compulsory on all who 
banged to the parish. Once eleaed, the ofScer was dotbed with authority 
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by Church and State, responsible to the law for due performance of his 
duties. This obligation to serve was a fundamental principle of local govern¬ 
ment. The usual term of office was one year. The duties were exacting; 
and no specific test of qualifications was imposed. 

The Churchwarden was the chief officer. His duties were to sec to 
maintenance of the church fabric, provision of utensils and materials for 
services and supervision of the churchyard. At stated intervals he was 
required to report to the “Ordinary,” that is the Bishop or his Archdeacon, 
on the due performance of duty by the incumbent and his curates and, 
most important, to report on any moral or religious delinquency. Though 
responsible to higher authority he was essentially the representative of the 
parishioners, elected by them in a variety of ways determined by custom 
and tradition in his particular parish. Selection might be in open Vestry 
where the assembled parishioners voted by show of hands, by nomination 
of the retiring wardens, or by rotation. Sometimes he was appointed by the 
incumbent. The churchwarden was custodian of the parish and trustee of 
its common property. Its income came from church property, collections, 
fees and other sources including the church rate, sanctioned by Vestry 
and supported by ecclesiastical courts. Sometimes there was more than 
one churchwarden, as required by the size of the parish and the burden 
of duties. In the fifteenth and earlier centuries, the Constable was also a 
very important functionary, entrusted as he then was with supervision of 
beggars and the poor. He had been originally an officer of the manor or 
possibly of the vill. With the decay of Courts Leet(pp. 475-6) in the seventeenth 
century, his appointment fell to the Justices of the Peace. The parish was 
the generally accepted unit of administration. So he became the parish 
constable, though his authority did not come from the Vestry. 

Development of capitalism in the sixteenth century created new adminis¬ 
trative problems for the parish as well as for the nation. Of these maintenance 
of roads and care of the poor became the province of the former. In 1555, 
a statute which enjoined six days compulsory labour on the roads from every 
parishioner created a new task in the parish economy. At first this new 
office was filled by assistants appointed by Churchwardens and Constables. 
In time the Surveyor of Highways acquired a more independent position. 
An act of 1691 gave the responsibility of his selection, from a list of holders 
of land or “the most sufficient inhabitants,” submitted by the parish authori¬ 
ties to the Justices of the Peace. His duties included repair of roads, super¬ 
vision of statute labour and submission of reports and accounts to Justices 
in Quarter Session who had authority to levy a Road Rate. Another new 
office was that of Overseer of the Poor^ established by statute in 1597. Though 
appointed by Justices of the Peace, Overseers had to work dosely with 
Churchwardens, assodated with them by law in administration of poor 
relief. In theory they were “substantial householders of the parish,” and 
in a task so intimately affecting the lives of their neighbours they could rule 
only with consent and approval of the parishioners, though not dccted by 
them. like Churchwardens and Constables, Surveyors of Highways and 
Overseers of the Poor were impaid and held office for a year. All parishioners 
were liable to serve in turn. 
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In Scotland, as in England, the parish was the unit of local administration. 
Scotland was more rural than Tudor England and the communications 
then available made social cohesion over aii 5 rthing but comparatively small 
areas impossible. Even more than in England, the Church was the centre 
of parish life. At a time when relief of poor had became a secular duty under 
Elizabeth’s government, the Church of Scotland increased its hold over 
local affairs. The Presbyterian form of Church government favoured such 
control. The Kirk Session, a sort of committee of the congregation, presided 
over by the parish minister, became an executive body charged by Statute 
in 1579 with relief of the poor. Down to 1845 they were in fact the rulers 
of the parish. Their functions extended over every aspect of people’s lives, 
religious, moral and civil. They helped the needy poor, not from a poor 
rate but from church collections. They punished parishioners guilty of 
breaking the Sabbath, and dealt with moral and religious delinquency, 
including the detection of witchcraft. Such was the social setting in which 
beliefs about the scriptural credentials of church governance were inextricably 
intermingled with political controversies concerning the proper form of 
secular administration. 


THE COUNTY 

Beyond the parish and of more stable contour was the county. How 
early the United Kingdom was divided into coimties is uncertain, but from 
the time of Henry VIII, England and Wales comprised 52 counties, varying 
in size from Rutland with 150 to Devonshire with its 2,600 square miles. 
The central figure was the Sheriffy the King’s representative, military leader, 
tax collector and judicial ofiicer. In South England and Scotland he was 
pre-eminently a royal ofiicer and not responsible to the people over whom 
he exercised authority. By the seventeenth century, though still an ofiicer 
of considerable power and influence in the county and charged by law with 
responsibility for a multitude of duties, his real business was judicial and 
the ancient county court over which he presided, aided by a local jury, 
had surrendered most of its traditional fimctions to the newer Justices of 
the Peace, In the county, as in the parish, tradition and custom played a 
notable part. The Lord Lieutenanty usually a peer or great landowner, whose 
ofiice dates from the middle of the sixteenth century, was in command of 
all the armed forces of the county, but his military duties dwindled in 
importance as county musters fell into disuse owing to establishment of 
standing armies. Thereafter he remained only as a figurehead. 

In county affairs. Sheriffs and Lord Lieutenants were of far less importance 
than Justices of the Peace, Established first in England by Edward III and 
in Scotland by James VI, these dignitaries had become rulers of the county 
in Tudor and Stuart times. They were chosen from the landed families, 
the only qualification being ownership of a substantial estate. Soon they 
acquired a multitude of new duties, building bridges and jails, managing 
houses of correction, and fixing wages and prices. Almost; the entire dvil 
administration of the county was entrusted to them. There was no clear-cut 
division between their administrative and judicial functions. They might 
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act separately or jointly or, for more important purposes, in general sessions 
held quarterly, and hence known as Quarter Sessions. In theory the whole 
county was supposed to attend as in the medieval county courts of the Sheriff; 
but in practice a jury represented the people to assist the Justices with know¬ 
ledge of local affairs. 

Justices were appointed by the King; and they enjoyed great latitude in 
carrying out their duties. As the Webbs put it, they “felt themselves at 
liberty to administer the local affairs as they thought fit.” It is estimated 
that there were 2,500 of them in 1650 and 3,000 in 1689, but many were 
content to hold fheir commissions without serving on the Bench. Maybe 
no more than one-third of them were active. Personnel selection was based 
on ownership of land. Between the Revolution and the death of Anne, 
some justices did come from lower ranks in society; but the principle of 
land ownership was jealously maintained throughout the eighteenth century. 
“In this Kingdom,” writes an indignant pamphleteer of 1748, “any booby 
is invested with the ensigns of magistracy, provided he has as many acres 
of land as are necessary to qualify him under the Act. . . . Thus, they are 
nominated by dint of estate, or ministerial influence, without any regard 
to their knowledge, virtue or integrity.. . . After this manner in every 
County we have ignorant petty tyrants constituted to lord it over us, instead 
of honourable, ingenuous, upright, conscientious, learned and judicious 
magistrates.” The landlord tlius became the rural tyrant, albeit at times a 
benevolent tyrant, like Sir Roger de Coverley. As industrialism advanced, 
landed people, anxious to maintain this supremacy, too often made county 
business exclusive by adopting the practice of co-option and by conducting 
proceedings behind closed doors. By 1835 only a proportion of county affairs 
was open to public inspection. 


THE MANORIAL COURT 

Till the eighteenth century both England and Scotland were pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural. Their farming methods were essentially communal, 
with open fields, intermixed strips and common rights. Thereafter, till the 
introduction of war-time controls, a farmer was the arbiter of the management 
of his own farm. This was not so in earlier times, when farming depended 
on co-operation among numerous tenants. The Manorial Courts in its two 
chief forms of Court Baron and Court Leety was the instrument whereby 
tenants and landlord settled the many problems of a society in which 
individualistic farming was impossible. This medieval Court Baron was 
primarily concerned with problems of cultivation, service to the lord, and 
transfers of holdings. The Court Leet dealt originally with criminal offences; 
but the differentiation of function was rarely clear-cut. Manchester, with 
its “Court Baron of the Manor of Manchester” and its “Court Leet and 
View of Frankpledge held in and for the Manor of Manchester,” was a 
notable exception. 

In the seventeenth century there were innumerable manorial courts, 
concerned with the agricultural life of the small communities they served and 
with breaches of the peace. The Court nominated oflScers for various tasks. 
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As Baron Court it appointed haywards, swineherds, surveyors of hedges 
and the like; as Court Leet ale-tasters, pinders, pound keepers, dyke reeves, 
burleymen and sometimes inspectors of weights and measures. Social 
obligation was still an accepted principle of everyday life in a rural com¬ 
munity. So service in such offices was compulsory and unpaid. The lord 
himself or his baron bailiff presided and the court officers were chosen 
from the country folk concerned. In earlier times there had been a jury to 
declare the customs of the manor; and the lord, himself influenced as much 
by custom as his tenants, usually acquiesced in their findings. By the 
eighteenth century the lord was a judge and the jury had faded out of the 
picture; but the manorial court still survived as a imit of local government, 
dothed with authority derived neither from Crown nor Parliament but 
from the folk ways of the people. 

In the days of Queen Anne, manorial courts, though numerous and 
ubiquitous, were being gradually superseded by other forms of social 
organization. Commons and open fields were endosed, as individualist 
farming replaced the communal system. Copyholders and customary tenants 
made way for leaseholders. So the endosure movement did away with the 
main business of the Baron Court. As Court Leet, the manorial adminis¬ 
tration was surrendering its responsibilities to the Parish Vestries, to the 
Justices of the Peace and to new Statutory Authorities, such as Turnpike 
Trusts and Commissioners for Paving, 


MUNiaPAL CORPORATIONS 

Town government started in England with a bewildering variety of forms. 
One type was the Manorial Borough. These, as the title implies, had grown 
up on estates of lords. They began as villages, which sought independence 
and freedom, as their social activities increased, from the jurisdiction of 
the lord of the manor. Some secured complete self-government. In others 
the lords’ control remained paramount; and between these two extremes 
there were innumerable gradations. As enclosure replaced common by 
individual ownership, the main function of their local administration—^the 
management of common lands—disappeared. Meanwhile the expanding 
authority of Justices of the Peace and the establishment of statutory authorities 
for roads, sewers and the like superseded what remained. 

Much more important were the Municipal Corporations. In 1689 there 
were about 200 of them in England and Wales. In many cases they owed 
their privileges to Royal Charters. As with parish and county, their rule 
was based on immemorial right and custom; and local usage was more 
important than legal constitution. In fact, the Municipal Corporation was 
an association of people for common ends. It represented the interests of 
craftsmen and traders, shopkeepers and merchants. So it was an association 
of producers^ as the Parish Vestry was an association of tillers of the soil. 
The Municipal Corporation administered lands, markets and trade within 
its own bounds, collected market fees and rates and broadly administered 
the affairs of the community. Its most prized privilege was exemption from 
the rule of county authorities. The Sheriff ^d no jurisdiction tiierc and 
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the County Justices of the Peace were either partially or wholly excluded. 
The Corporations could appoint their own Justices and endow them with all 
the powers elsewhere given by the Commission of Peace. 

These Justices could act singly, in Petty Sessions or in Quarter Sessions, 
and were more independent than their county colleagues for they could 
not be removed by the Crown. The function of creating a magistracy, say 
the Webbs, was “the most potent of Municipal Franchises.” Originally 
the Municipal Corporation, like the parish or the county, was primarily 
an organ of obligation, through which burgesses organized and managed 
the various services demanded by their community. By the eighteenth 
century many of their original obligations, such as defence or payment of 
an annual rent to the Exchequer, had become attenuated or had entirely 
disappeared. Maintenance of the poor had been taken over by Overseers and 
many of the special services, such as paving and lighting, had passed into 
the hands of new Statutory Authorities. Administration of justice and general 
management of the towns became more and more vested in the magistracy, 
whose duties were extended by the State in the eighteenth century. 

“The Borough Justices,” say the Webbs, “besides sitting on the judicial Bench, 
silently developed into an important legislative and executive authority for 
their town, more or less distinct from the Corporation as such; tending to 
become, in fact, an influential private committee of the little group of leading 
members of the Corporation, which in nearly all matters wielded in the 
Borough the real power of government” (ii, 390). 

In the fifteenth century freemen were identified with the crafts and trade 
of the tovm. Three centuries later the deepening gulf between employer 
and employed destroyed this homogeneity of interest. So long as craftsmen 
and traders were the bulk of its population, town government approximated 
to democracy. By the eighteenth century, increased authority of the magistracy 
had vested power in a small group who maintained supremacy by varying 
forms of recruitment while the importance of the general body of burgesses 
or freemen steadily declined. At the English Revolution freemen constituted 
a large element in most important boroughs. By 1800 they were a mere 
handful, often non-resident and mainly interested in returning a member to 
Parliament. New economic conditions had neutralized the old cohesive forces, 

THE SCOTTISH BURGHS 

In Scotland the drift to exclusiveness in town government was even more 
manifest. Originally there was popular election; and the right of the citizens 
to appoint their own magistrates was prized highly, as in England; but 
early in its history merchants of Scotland organized in Guildries played a 
dominant part in municipal administration. They gradually excluded crafts¬ 
men from any important share in town government. Parliament, to which 
the burghs sent representatives, reinforced this exclusiveness in 1469 by 
enacting that the retiring council should elect the new and that the old 
and new at joint session should appoint the town officials. This remained 
the basis of Scottish town government till 1833. 
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In Scodand there were three well-defined types of burghs: Royal Burghsy 
Burghs of Regality and Burghs of Barony. The first were the most important. 
All of them had received charters from the Crown at an early date; and being 
the chief towns of Scotland they were able to secure Parliamentary sanction 
for their monopolistic tendencies. They had the sole right to engage in 
foreign trade and their organization, called the Convention of Royal BurghSy 
was an important body controlling foreign trade and exercising considerable 
political i^uence on the Scots Parliament in Edinburgh. The Burghs of 
Regality were chiefly situated on church lands and were few in number. 
The Burghs of Barony were new towns, mostly dating from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with privileges accorded by charter from the 
landlords on whose estate they were located. In their efforts to secure inde¬ 
pendence they had to overcome much opposition from the Royal Burghs 
which claimed to exercise trading rights over large areas (Fig. 97). 

In all these towns the governing bodies became close oligarchies. The 
powers they exercised were very extensive—^maintenance of law and order, 
sanitation, justice, care of the poor, education and finance. Their control 
was limited to a certain extent by the overriding power of the Crown with 
respect to justice, by the control of Guildry and Incorporated Trades (craft 
guilds) over the trade and crafts and by the established right of the Church 
to oversee education, public morality and relief of poverty. Accommodation 
with these rival authorities was readily reached because there was often 
overlap of personnel. Magistrates were usually members of the Guildry. 
They might also be Justices of the Peace and so constitute a Justices Court; 
or be elders of the church and so function as the Kirk Session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

In the eighteenth century the prevalent view was that the central govern¬ 
ment should not interfere in local affairs. It might impose new duties on 
Justices of the Peace or create new authorities. Otherwise local personnel 
was left pretty much alone to manage affairs in its own way. The century-old 
principle of “obligation to serve” was still extant. Any parishioner or rate¬ 
payer might be called on, either by election or rotation or co-option, to fill 
one or other of the onerous parish or borough offices. Many of the units of 
local government had started as associations of people for common purposes. 
The manorial court or the parish had served the interests of tillers of the 
soil, and the borough had arisen to serve the interests of craftsmen and 
traders. Growth of population, the enclosure movement, and development 
of manufactures had made havoc of their democratic traditions till they 
had become oligarchic bodies which jealously safeguarded the interests of 
privil^cd groups, recruited themselves by co-option, and drifted more and 
more apart from the interests of the community at large. By the begmning 
of the nineteenth century three-quarters of the municipal corporations in 
England and most in Scotland had become dose bodies, neglecting thdr 
public duties and failing to promote community interests. There were a 
few exceptions, the most outstanding being Liverpool. 

The old system of local administration had al^dy become unworkable 
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and out of touch with social conditions, when the rise of industriahsm made 
it chaotic and eventually obsolete. Close vestries with their unpaid, unskilled 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor were quite incapable of handling 
the problems of parishes where mining and manufacturing had created 
new centres of population. If manorial courts continued to exist the manu¬ 
facturing classes ignored them as irrelevant to the new requirements of a 
machine age. The borough corporations were subject to new strains for the 
same reason. Population had increased. Social needs had enlarged the 
scope of old problems and created new ones. The problem of poverty, 
comparatively easy to manage when applicants for relief were few, increased 
vastly as enclosure and industrial change swept the cotmtry. Voltmtary 
overseers could no longer cope with a situation which demanded specialized 
knowledge and efficient discharge of duties. New problems of sanitation, 
water supply and public health called for expert knowledge and resources 
beyond the capacity of the old forms of government. 

The lirge to reform came partly from the problems that awaited solution, 
and partly from conflict of pressure groups. Having achieved economic power, 
manufacturers were not prepared to submit to the supremacy of Tory 
landlordism in central and county government, or acquiesce in the oligarchical 
government of the boroughs. Meanwhile the working classes were becoming 
politically conscious through the closer contacts of the factory. There was 
thus an articulate claim for participation of the common people in local 
affairs. In the background of this unrest there was the ideological ferment 
of the American Declaration of Independence, of the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, and of the new social philosophy known as Laissez^- 
faire. 

The basic principle of this creed was that individual self-interest, un¬ 
hampered by restriaions, automatically promotes social good. Every law 
must thus be judged by asking: how far does it promote conditions of freedom 
for the individual? Regulations which fail to pass this test must be replaced 
by new ones adapted to new social conditions, and constantly reviewed in 
the light of changing circumstances. Utilitarian propaganda discredited 
custom and common law on which local administration had hitherto rested, 
and introduced a new vie^vpoint. If the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number was the goal of social legislation, regional groups, whether of town 
or county, should not enjoy too much latitude. There must be strong central 
administration to eliminate inefficiency, to check corruption and to promote 
the social good. In this mental climate a new era of local government began 
in the thirties. Its underlying principles were election as the basis of a 
democratic franchise, appointment of competent administrators, and close 
supervision by central government. Reform of the poor law illustrates the 
new trend, A first measure of the reformed House of Commons was to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into poor relief, for the high parish 
rates had alarmed the middle dass. The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 
was based on its recommendations. Vestries and overseers were replaced by 
elected Boards of Guardians for groups of parishes and a central authority 
was established in London to see the Act put into operation. The Poor Law 
Commissioners, appointed for five years in the ffist instance, were re- 
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appointed, and in 1847 became the Poor Law Board. In 1871 this work 
was taken over by the Local Government Board. 

By the transference of poor law administration to Boards of Guardians, 
the parish lost its most important administrative function. The Local 
Government Act of 1894 attempted to restore its authority by establishing 
elected parish councils, but their limited rating powers greatly restricted 
the effective use of their powers. Meantime similar reforms were taking 
place in Scotland. Till this time administration of poor relief in rural districts 
had been vested in ministers and kirk sessions. In the towns it was the 
responsibility of the burgh coimcils, though there too the work was done 
mainly by the church authorities. An Act of 1845 gave this power to Parochial 
Boards, elected partly by rate-payers and partly by kirk sessions and heritors. 
Over ^ there was a Central Board of Supervision. Contemporaneously 
the powers of municipal corporations were overhauled. In Scotland an 
Act of 1833 established town councils elected by owners or occupiers of 
premises worth £10 a year. Two years later, the Municipal Reform Act 
provided for England town councils elected by all rate-payers. This Act 
affected 178 boroughs and 2m. people. The new corporations were allowed to 
take over the duties of improvement commissioners and statutory authorities 
which managed streets, dr^s, lighting and the like. This power was permis¬ 
sive only, and no great result followed. In 1848, when the first Public Health 
Act was passed, only 29 boroughs had assumed these powers; but the 
menace of epidemics (typhus and cholera) acted as a spur to collective 

jss, progress was slow till the turn of the century. In some 
lighting, cleansing and draining were carried on by corpora¬ 
tions, in others by improvement commissioners, or by vestries or some 
combination of auAorities. Public enterprise was greatly stimulated by the 
Reform Act of 1867. This applied to municipal as well as to parliamentary 
elections. Extension of the franchise replaced narrowly based coimcils or 
cliques by vigorous eleaed bodies. The city of Birmingham, with a radical 
traction, set a good example and served as a model. Within three years^ 
active work, according to Chamberlain, it was “parked, paved, assized, 
marketed, gas-and-watered, and improved.” Thus endowed with sufficient 
powers to serve their social needs, municipal authorities rapidly tackled new 
problems of communal living created by industrialism—sanitation, water 
supply, public health, supply of gas, transport, and—in a smaller way— 
slum clearance and housing. Still, the day of ad hoc bodies was not yet 
over. Poor law administration was an independent system and the Education 
Act of 1870 established School Boards. 

Till late in the century little had been done to change the charaaer of 
county government. In England, Justices of the Peace, and in Scotland, 
Commissioners of Supply, remained an aristocracy with privileges out of 
step with the democratic movement. Between 1888 and 1894 the old 
machinery was replaced by elected county councils and parish councils. 
Thus the whole of local government now rested on direct popular election. 
One outcome of the County Councils Act was the creation of the London 
County Council, which took over from innumerable bodies the 





FIG. 113. THE DUNCE. 
{Turner, Tht Cowslip, 1811.) 


lizabeth Turner poured ridicule on this method of making the pupil look and feel ridiculous 
efore her class fellows; but it retained an assured place in education^ praaice till comparatively 

recent times, 

(See p. 5,32) 












































































































FIG. 114. Above: WirCH-FINDING. trial by water 
Below: the ducking stool for scolds. 

{Phillips and Tomkinson^ English Women in Life and Letters, 
by permission of the Clarendon Press^ Oxford.) 

The trials here shown were largely the work of a credulous and 
i^orant people. But even enlightened and learned men, like 
Sir Thomas Browne and Addison, were not convinced that 
belief in witchcraft was wrong. The Acts against witchcraft 
were not repealed until the reign of George 11. “The popular 
charms against diseases and misfortunes which are still 
remembered in remote country places are an interesting relic of 
the powers once ascribed by a superstitious people to the old 
witches of England.” 

(See p, 551) 
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services of paving, cleaning and public health. Since then the major changes 
in English local government have been the incorporation of poor law ad¬ 
ministration and education within the framework of munidpd and county 
government. Thus pre-existing ad hoc instruments of local government 
have been largely absorbed by county and borough authorities ^ but new 
units of administration for specific ends have come into being, and we are 
now witnessing the creation of regional authorities to take over responsibilities 
for which the single county is too small a unit of government. 

In Scotland the parish coimdl ceased to exist after 1929. In England its 
responsibility for the upkeep of roads has been greatly curtailed by the 
demands of new transport facilities, and its fimctions are altogether trivial 
within the framework of authority exercised by the Rural District Council. 
The five main units of English local government at the present time are 
County Councils, County Borough Councils, Municipal Borough Councils, 
Urban District Councils and Rural District Councils. There are 60 County 
Councils, including London, 538 Rural District Councils, and over 7,000 
Parish Councils. In addition to 83 County Boroughs, 278 Municipal Boroughs 
and 697 Urban Districts outside the County of London, there are 28 
Metropolitan Boroughs, and the City of London, which has its own Common 
Council. 

The County Council exercises authority over a whole county outside the 
precincts of a county borough within it. At the outset,its major responsibility 
was confined to the upkeep of roads and to sanitation. In 1902 ad hoc school 
boards were abolished in England and their functions were taken over by 
the County and County Borough Councils. Thereafter education became 
one of their major commitments. In 1918 Scottish local school boards were 
superseded by ad hoc education authorities for single counties and for the 
burghs of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen and Leith. In 1929 
standing committees of the County Councils and of the burghs mentioned, 
with the exception of Leith, took over their functions. In the same year, 
the abolition of the Boards of Guardians was accomplished by the transference 
of their responsibility to the Coimty Council; but present proposals (1946) 
for a new system of Social Security will eliminate the bulk of its commit¬ 
ments in connexion with public assistance. The abolition of Poor Law 
Guardians in 1929 extended the scope of the responsibility of County 
Councils for public health. Thus the London Coimty Council found itself 
responsible in 1930 for the administration of 76 hospitals with accommoda¬ 
tion for 42,000 patients and a staff of 20,000. These responsibilities will 
also be curtailed if proposals for setting up regional authorities take effect 
in accordance with the legislative proposals of 1946. Meanwhile the Central 
Authority of the Ministry of Transport has made considerable encroachments 
on County responsibilities for the upkeep of roads and bridges. 

County Boroughs, as created in 1888, were towns with a population of 
over 50,000. Being exempted entirely from the jurisdiction of the County 
Council, the County Borough Council has similar powers and others 
peculiar to the needs of built-up areas, being concerned with education, 
public health, public assistance, roads, bridges, parks and libraries. Like 
the County, the County Borough has responsibility for administration of 
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criminal justice through the police court, petty sessions or courts of summary 
jurisdiction. The Probation of Offenders Act 1907, followed by the creation 
of juvenile courts in 1908 “to have regard to the welfare of the child or 
young person,” has extended the scope of this responsibility to supervisory 
measures. 

Thus powers of English District Coimcils (Urban and Rural) or of Muni¬ 
cipal and Metropolitan Borough Councils differ from those of County 
Boroughs in so far as they do not extend to justice or public assistance. For 
these, as also for certain public health activities (lunacy, mental deficiency, 
tuberculosis) and for secondary education, the county is responsible. By 
the end of the nineteenth century some District Councils and Boroughs had 
secured powers to supply electricity. County Councils exercise control over 
all these local authorities, with power to alter boundaries, increase the scope 
of their activities within certain limits, and, if necessary, act in default. 
In Scotland, four cities, like the English County Boroughs, are exempt 
from County control. Nineteen other large burghs of at least 20,000 inhabi¬ 
tants have similar powers, except in so far as the County remains responsible 
for education. The powers of 178 small burghs tally with those of English 
municipalities and Urban District Councils. 

The powers of local authorities are granted by Parliament, defined in 
General Statutes, and alterable only by the consent of Parliament or by Order 
in Council. They may be obligatory, permissive or conditional on sanctions 
vested in central administration (e.g. Ministry of Health) and higher local 
authority (e.g. the County Council). By special Acts of Parliament local 
authorities have extended their aaivities beyond their original obliga¬ 
tions, so that provision of gas and electricity, trams, town planning and 
slum clearance have come within the province of a very large number of 
local bodies. The assumption of trading activities has been vigorously 
opposed by vested interests, but limited powers of trading have been 
granted to individual councils. The City of Birmingham has its own savings 
bank. 

Within the County of London two ad hoc bodies have come into existence 
during the present century. One is the Metropolitan Water Boards created 
in 1904 to take over from joint stock companies the supply of water. Another 
public utility of common concern to gdl Londoners is transport. Before 
1933 the transport of the metropolis was largely in the hands of private 
companies, which jointly exercised a monopoly. The London Passenger 
Transport Board created in that year took over the existing capital of all 
private concerns, on an undertaking to pay a fixed rate of interest and 
became responsible also for the management of the publicly owned tramways. 
Shareholders in private concerns (buses and underground) ceased to be 
owners and became creditors with no say in the conduct of the Boards 
consisting of a chairman and six members appointed as prescribed by the 
Act which created it. 

Outside London the outstanding example of a new ad hoc administrative 
device is the Central Electricity Boards set up by an Act of1926. Before 1914 
the radius of electrical supply had b^ liradt^ by the use of low-tension 
cables, to areas smaller than a small county. By 1918 distribution over areas 
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embracing several counties or parts of counties had become a technical 
possibility. An Act of 1919 set up regional bodies covering areas deemed most 
efficient for purposes of supply, with the Electricity Commissioners acting 
as a co-ordinating body. The Act of 1926 established the Central Electricity 
Board with a view to nationalized distribution of electric power by a grid 
system fed from local stations imder public or private ownership. 

The extension of the activities of local government has entailed a vast 
expansion of expenditure. In 1873-4 the total sum spent by all local authori¬ 
ties in England and Wales was £29m. In 1928-9 it was £414m. Part of this 
comes from taxes raised on property owners, roughly assessed by the rent 
of house or land property. Such powers of taxation are prescribed within 
narrow limits, specifically defined by Parliament, and a large part of the 
burden of expenditure fdls on the central exchequer. In 1873-4 the rates 
provided 60 per cent of local go^mment expenditure in England and Wales, 
in 1928-9 only 25 per cent. 


PARLIAMENT 

Local government arises out of the social requirements of small com¬ 
munities. The nation and its means of government arise when tfie common 
interests of larger regions become articulate. In the medieval set-up the 
king was a baron somewhat stronger than his fellow barons, over whom he 
exercised uneasy authority. If he hoped to maintain his position he had to 
take account of their wishes and their interests. The barons, on their side, 
represented a powerful pressure group drawn together by common interests, 
military and political, best able to ensure the exercise of royal authority in 
their own interests by compelling the King to consult them in a collective 
capacity. Thus arose the institution of Parliament, The feudal assemblies 
of tenants-in-chief where high politics were “talked” was the forcing house 
of Parliament. Simon de Montfort’s coimcil of barons and great churchmen, 
summoned to Oxford in 1258, was one step in this evolution. At first there 
was no system of selection. Soon it became the practice to summon an 
assembly of two or more Knights elected in each shire court to represent 
their county. In the Parliament of 1265 there was a new element. Chartered 
boroughs each sent two representatives. This set a precedent for all subse¬ 
quent Parliaments (Fig. 98). 

As yet there was only one House presided over by the King or his Chancel¬ 
lor sitting on the woolsack, symbol of England's great trade. Besides 
oflScers of state there were barons, lay and spiritual. Very humbly in the 
background were the representative knights and burgesses summoned 
through the county Sheriffs. In England the alliance of lesser landed people 
and merchants, fortified by intermarriage and the law of primogeniture 
which compelled younger sons of noble families to seek their fortunes in 
trade, brou^t about a imity of interest and early established for the Commons 
a sigi^cant role in the government of the country. The House of Commons 
had its origin in unofficial meetings of knights and burgesses to discuss 
behind dosed doors what attitude to adopt on major political issues. Their 
mouthpiece was the Speaker, who “spoke” for the Commons in full Parlia- 
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ment. This twofold separation of Lords and G)mmons was distinctively 
English. Scottish practice followed the Continental system of three estates— 
the clergy, the nobles and the burgesses. The Scottish Parliament also had 
its beginnings in councils of barons to advise the King in their own interests. 
Such councils go back to the thirteenth century; but the first composite 
Parliament met in 1326, at Cambuskenneth Abbey, when burghers as well 
as barons attended. 

Behind the breakdown of the feudal set-up and the creation of the nation- 
group with King or King in Parliament in control was the growth of towns 
and the rising economic power of the commercial classes. As trade expanded, 
their field of enterprise was no lon^ the borough. Their aspirations came 
to be increasingly identified with the larger political unit. Since peace and 
orderly government is an essential condition of economic expansion, the 
trading classes supported the King’s efforts to gain supremacy over his 
barons. So it was that Edward IV gained unanimous support &om the 
London merchants, who liailed his victory over the barons as sure guarantee 
of flourishing trade for themselves. Once the process of consolidation had 
started, it generated the appropriate sentiments. People became conscious 
of interests common to larger social groups, of their common history and 
common traditions. New systems of law and administration strengthened 
national ties, and expansion of capitalist enterprise, involving new forms of 
investment, more variegated ownership and wider markets, gave stability 
to the emergent regime. The coherence of the nation-group was reinforced 
by a wave of popular enthusiasm, in large measure a by-product of inter¬ 
national and civil conflict. Thus constant threats from England stimulated 
nationalist feeling in Scotland, transforming personal loyalty to the feudal 
baron into a larger lo 3 ralty to country and coimtrymen. In England a like 
sentiment of national unity was fostered by the Hundred Years’ War which 
continued against France till 1453. Baronial wars also encouraged this large 
loyalty because they exhausted the rivals and encouraged the common 
people to regard the King as the custodian of social security. Such was the 
outcome of the Wars of the Roses. Meanwhile, the mercantile classes ex¬ 
ploited this sentiment to advantage, excelling in protestations of loyalty 
and in patriotic fervour. 

Both the Reformation and the invention of printing contributed to the 
same end. The translation of the Bible into native tongues and its distribution 
through the medium of print established a bond of union between people 
who used the same tongue. At the same time it weakened their allegiance 
to the papal authority which transcended the boundaries of the several 
speech co mmuni ties of medieval Europe. As the scholarly Latin of the 
Renaissance displaced the colloquial Latin of the monks, the vernacular 
came into ascendance as the veUcle of literary, theological and technical 
expression. Capitalism, urbanism, expanding trade, wars, the printing press 
and the revolt against the papacy all conspired to encourage nationalist 
s entiment, which reached fever pitch in the England of Elizabeth, when 
stage and pulpit reverberated with the exultation expressed in Shakespeare’s 
lines: 
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This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

{King Richard IIy Act II, Scene 1.) 

By supporting the King against his rival barons and against the papacy 
the emergent middle class helped to make him an absolute monarchy and 
since the Pope ruled by divine right, the King’s authority had to be invested 
with equal authority to override it. In the hands of the throne this was a 
double-edged weapon, which could be turned against the trading community. 
The burghers were on the side of the monarch so long as the struggle was 
against feudal barons, on the one hand, and Pope, on the other. Thereafter 
their interest lay in curbing the King’s own power. In the sixteenth century 
the situation so created encouraged a new brand of secular philosophy, of 
which Machiavelli in Italy and Bodin in France were notable exponents. 
Its keynote was the doctrine of national sovereignty. 

National sovereignty implies two things. One is the authority of the 
national State—King or Parliament or King in Parliament, as in Britain— 
over all its citizens. The other is that individual states, whatever the form of 
government, are under obligation to no higher authority in any dispute 
affecting themselves. Each nation-state claims in principle, and the more 
powerful ones in practice, to be sole judge concerning its economic and 
foreign policy, and its right to take military action against its neighbours in 
support thereof. In the sixteenth century this belief was not yet axiomatic. 
It was still in conflict with a powerful current of conviction in support of 
the supreme authority of the Catholic Church. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE COMMERCIAL CLASSES 

Parliament in Tudor times had as yet litde power other than what it 
exercised by virtue of partial control over taxation. The supreme organs of 
English government were the Crown and the Privy Council. The latter was 
an executive council appointed by and responsible to the sovereign. Being 
a large body it worked through committees and had at its disposal various 
administrative and judicial instruments, such as the Coimdl of the North, 
the Council of Wales and the Court of Star Chamber. In the counties the 
Justices of the Peace did its work (Fig. 99). 

This authoritarian regime suit^ the needs of a country well enough 
when danger threatened from within and fxom without. The consolidation 
of national security under a strong central authority created a new situation. 
In Elizabeth’s reign there was already a movement to enlarge the authority 
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of Parliament at the expense of the Crown. It became vocal by the dose of 
the century. Mercantile interests complained bitterly of royal interference 
with trade, and espedally against grant of monopolies to individuals with no 
other object than rewarding a favourite or replenishing the royal exchequer. 
Elizabeth herself made concessions to the opposition; but her successor, 
James I, now ruler of the United Kingdom of England and Scotland, was 
of a less accommodating temper. So the breach between King and Parliament 
widened. The Stuarts regarded Parliament as an unfortunate necessity for 
granting supplies; and it was this necessity which strengthened the hand of 
Parliament during a struggle which extended over half a century. When 
the Commonwealth was established, in 1649, the House of Commons boldly 
voted, 

“that the people are, under God, the original of all just power . . . that the 
commons of England, in parliament assembled, being chosen by, and repre¬ 
senting, the people, have the supreme power in this nation . . . that what¬ 
soever is enacted, or declared for law, by the commons, in parliament assembled, 
hath the force of law; and all the people of this nation are concluded thereby, 
although the consent and concurrence of king or house of peers be not had 
thereunto.” (Quoted Davies, The Early StuartSy 158.) 

The outcome of the political struggles of the seventeentli century, cul¬ 
minating in the Glorious Revolution of 1688, was to enhance the power of 
Parliament and to establish a principle that the Crown is little more than a 
symbol of the ultimate authority vested in Parliament. Such was the view¬ 
point which Locke attempted to explain and justify in his Treatise on Civil 
Government (1690). Locke’s views arc the articulate outlook of the middle 
class of his times when he writes: “the great and chief end, therefore, of 
men uniting into commonwealths, and putting themselves under govern¬ 
ment, is the preservation of their property.” Government, in effect, is thus 
a convenience established by people for defence of their natural rights of 
life, liberty and property. Parliament is the embodiment of national sove¬ 
reignty; but there must be limits to its power to interfere with the lives 
and property of its nationals. This is what English people had fought for 
in the seventeenth century. In the next century Rousseau elaborated and 
amplified Locke’s thesis. Sovereignty resides in the people and government 
exists to carry out the popular will as expressed by majority rule, which 
would tally with the good of society as a whole if men were sufficiently 
educated. Thus an important new notion came to the fore, the education 
of the people for responsible citizenship (Fig. 100). 

Such were the political ideas whi(ffi were germinating in Britain during 
the half-century before industrialization created new problems both for 
national and for local government. Movement of industry of itself brought 
about a radical redistribution of population sufficient to make the old 
political layout obsolete. At the end of the eighteenth century, Cornwall 
bad 42 borough members and Lancashire only 12. Such great new centres 
of industry as Birmingham, Manchester and Leeds had no polMcai repre¬ 
sentation whatsoever. It was unthinkable that the manufacturing class, now 
holding economic power, would tolerate a political system which gave 
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such pride of place to landownership. New ideas of freedom current at the 
dose of the eighteenth century, therefore, had a fertile soil. The Reform 
Act of 1832 registered a triumph for a large section of the middle dass still 
without the franchise. In 1867 it was extended to the urban working dasses, 
and in 1884 to the rural labourer. Universal suffrage took effect in 1918 
when women got the vote. 

THE AMERICAN BACKGROUND 

The teachings of Locke and of Rousseau had taken root earlier in the 
old British colonies of the Atlantic seaboard, populated by a people dis¬ 
satisfied with life at home, resentful of petty restriaions on their liberty 
and despising the social outlook of their compatriots. Men and women had 
left the Old World to start life anew in a country which offered fresh oppor¬ 
tunities; and as generation succeeded generation, the individualism of the 
colonists gathered strength from the conditions under which they lived and 
worked. At home, the governing classes regarded the colonies as an extension 
of their own social and economic system, to be managed and taught obedience 
like a wayward child. Parliament and governors imposed restrictions on 
trade and industry in the interests of British manufactures and merchants. 
For many years before the final breach economic grievances had been 
steadily imdermining relations between colonists and the home country. 
Popular discontent on a large scale found expression at the First Continental 
Congress held at Philadelphia in June, 1774. 

As yet the colonists had not determined on independence; but events 
moved swiftly. In April, 1775, the first clash of arms took place, and in May 
a Second Continent^ Congress met. Even so, a complete break with Britain 
was by no means decided upon; but the belief that complete independence 
was the necessary condition of liberty had persuasive advocates, foremost 
among whom were Thomas Paine, who proclaimed the rights of man, and 
Jefferson, who adapted the philosophy of Locke to American conditions. 
The sanction of a government comes from the people. Its main fimetion 
is protection of life, liberty and property. When it infringes men’s natural 
rights people may overthrow it and establish a new government. Such was 
the essentially English tradition of political thought in the opening words 
of the Declaration of Independencey adopted on July 4, 1776: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it.” 

Jeffersonian democracy was, on the one hand, government based on 
majority rule, on the other, government which would interfere as little as 
possible with the people and their property. The territorial limits of govern** 
ment had still to be fixed. When the R^olution broke the last ties widi 
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Britain, the administration of individual colonies passed into the hands of 
revolutionary assemblies of various sorts. On the initiative of Congress, 
plans were prepared for more stable forms of authority, and carried into 
effect before the close of 1776. The constitutions adopted were not in fact 
a resounding victory for democracy. Having thrown off the British yoke, 
Americans were not disposed to put in its place a central executive with 
power to repeat the disastrous experience of pre-revolutionary days. During 
the war Congress had direaed the campaign; but Congress had little real 
power, for it depended for money and men on individual states which wanted 
freedom to manage their own affairs without interference. The end of the 
war therefore meant that there was no central authority in place of the 
British crown. Not imtil 1781 did the first scheme of inter-state co-operation, 
drawn up in 1777, secure assent from the individual states. The Articles of 
Confederation^ as the document was called, did little to change the situation. 
They simply made formal what had been the practice of Congress since its 
foundation in 1774. It was merely a conference of delegates from each state. 
It had no control over trade or finance. It had no independent source of 
income. There were no national law courts. “It was,’^ say Charles and 
Mary Beard, 

“in effect little more than a council of diplomatic agents engaged in promoting 
thirteen separate interests, without authority to interfere with the economic 
concerns of any. In determining all vital questions, the states were equal; 
each had one vote; Delaware was as powerful as Virginia, Rhode Island the 
peer of Massachusetts.” 

By throwing off British control and establishing their own independence, 
the American colonists set an example to down-trodden minorities abroad 
and kindled afresh the aspirations of people with like cultural traditions to 
manage their own affairs. Thenceforward nascent liberal thought equated 
the struggle for national independence with the struggle for parliamentary 
democracy, and self^-determination became an article of liberal faith. In 
part, this was due to the condition of Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. 
The prestige of Russia, Austria and Prussia had suffered much at the hands 
of Napoleon’s armies, and the ruling powers were determined to forestall 
a second upheaval and to maintain the peace of Europe in their own way by a 
four-power pact. The first attempt to unite Europe within a single confedera¬ 
tion under the hegemony of the great powers was indeed an attempt to 
suppress European liberalism. With her feet firmly set on the road to 
industrial power Britain declined to commit herself; and the Holy Alliance 
became a symbol of reaction, like Hitler’s New Order. 

Meanwhile the thirteen dissenting states on the American Continent 
were moving towards a less parochial view of their interests. The confedera¬ 
tion, ratified in 1781, had much in common with the League of Nations. 
No state had given up its sovereignty. There was no central executive with 
authority to enforce its decisions in matters relating to tariffs, currencies 
and laws which obstructed the flow of trade, without recourse to war or 
boycott. Inter-state commerce had almost reached a deadlock when Virginia 
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invited delegates to a conference at Annapolis in 1780. The objective was 
a revision of the Articles of Confederation, Only five states responded. The 
leaders of the movement, foremost among them Alexander Hamilton, refused 
to accept defeat. They renewed the proposal with a more cautiously worded 
invitation and agenda. All the states except Rhode Island responded favour¬ 
ably. Once in session, the delegates had to come to a decision about whether 
the conference should restria the deliberations to amendments of the exist¬ 
ing constitution, or should tackle the whole problem of inter-state govern¬ 
ment afresh, with a view to drafting a new and more workable scheme. 
It decided on the latter. Behind closed doors, it proceeded with its momentous 
business. There was remarkable unanimity on the main issue, that there 
should be a central government to handle inter-state trade and finance, pro¬ 
tect property, maintain public order and make peace and war; but since the 
majority of the delegates were men of property, they were almost equally 
unanimous that democracy could imperil their interests, unless restrained 
by safeguards against hasty decisions. The outcome was a bundle of com¬ 
promises, designed to meet the wishes of opposing sects and to safeguard 
the propertied class from the under-privileged. The ingenuity with which 
the founding fathers accomplished their task has been a source of admiration 
and bewilderment to succeeding generations. 

The new central legislature was a Congress consisting of two houses— 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, The former, elected directly 
by the public, was apportioned among states on a basis of p>opulation, in 
practice white, the members holding ofiice for two years with pay from the 
federal government. The latter was designed to be a check on its decisions. 
In Senate, each state was given two representatives, chosen not by the people 
but by state legislatures. Senators were to be at least thirty years of age and 
to hold office for six years. An Amendment of 1913 deciared that senators 
were to be elected by the citizens of each state on a “general ticket,*’ i.e. 
not by districts but by the whole state. The head of the Executive was to 
be a President, elected for four years by a special body of electors chosen 
by the people of each state. The highest authority was to be a Supreme 
Court, composed of judges appointed for life by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. “In short,” say Charles and Mary Beard, 

“the Fathers created a system of ‘checks and balances,’ dividing the power of 
government among legislative, executive, and judicial branches with confused 
and uncertain botmdaries.” 

The original functions of the Federal (Central) Government were few, 
the chief being regulation of trade (foreign or inter-state) and defence. It 
was authorized to collect taxes for such purposes and was given power to 
make laws to carry its authority into effect. Two features of the federal 
constitution ate of capital importance. First, there was a clear-cut division 
of function between federal and state legislatures, with recognitimi that 
only common interests could be the province of the federal govmiment. 
Second, there were checks and balances^ designed to restrain the rising tide 
of democracy. Finding it impossible to restrict the franchise a high 
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property qualification, the founders placed between people and statute 
book a Senate, a President elected by an ad hoc body, and a Supreme Court 
elected for life by the President. To this day it has loyally defended the 
interests of property. 

Thus the creation of the Republic of the United States was a retreat 
from the principles of Jeffersonian democracy proclaimed in the Declaration 
of Independence. Hamilton, its chief architect, was no democrat. He was 
the protagonist of plutocracy, and the industrial plutocracy of the Northern 
States remained the protagonists of strong central government. For different 
reasons the Southern States, with a different economic set-up, and the im¬ 
migrants who peopled the Middle West, stood for greater autonomy of the 
individual states. The settlers of the vast empty spaces of the continent 
were indeed the custodians of the Jefferson tradition, and so it is that the 
terms Republican and Democrat acquired the peculiar meaning they carry 
in American politics. Oddly enough the political umbrella of Jefferson 
continued to accommodate the pioneers of the Middle West and the ex¬ 
propriated slave owners of the defeated planter states from the Qvil War 
of 1861-6 till the outbreak of the second world war; but the epithet Re¬ 
publican had ceased to be more expressive than the democratic label. Under 
the impact of world economic depression the Democratic administration 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt had extended the powers of the Republic in 
teeth of bitter opposition from the Republicans themselves. 



CHAPTER XX 


SOCIAL SECURITY FROM ELIZABETH 
TO BEVERIDGE 

Our account of the changes of local government during the past centtiry 
has brought into focus two major commitments of public administration, 
education and social security, embracing the control of disease. The assimila¬ 
tion of Poor Law and Sanitation within a single administrative framework, 
with the transformation of the Local Government Board into the Ministry 
of Health, registers the emergence of an essentially modem outlook on the 
functions of government, and one which transcends the traditional conflicting 
claims of social justice and social privilege. We may epitomize it in two 
assertions; one, that the satisfaction of basic human needs is the yardstick 
of good government; the other that expanding knowledge of the nature of 
hiunan needs discloses vistas of unrealized possibilities for rational co-operation 
between human beings. 

In this chapter we shall review the machinery of social security, as we 
commonly restrict the expression to safeguards against poverty arising from 
limitations of the earning power of the individual at both ends of the span 
of life, and at all ages by sickness or accident. Any society has to make some 
provision for the very young and the very old, for the sick and the disabled. 
In primitive societies it falls largely to the family to make such provision, 
and in medieval Britain the Church shared with the family and ^e guilds 
the responsibility for doing so. The increased importance of economic causes 
of distress and the declining authority of the Church resulted in the trans¬ 
ference of this burden to the community as a whole. The factory system 
which destroyed the home as an economic unit and the parish as an instrument 
of government, ushered in an era of cyclical unemployment and urbanization, 
with concomitant new problems of sanitation and new dangers to community 
health. Thus the social forces which encouraged the glorification of self-help 
also promoted a notable extension of legislation concerned with social security. 

BEGINNINGS OF THE POOR LAW 

The origin of such legislation takes us back to the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. Till then the almshouses and 
hospitals of the Church had dispensed charity to those who did not benefit 
from what protection the craft guilds could guarantee their sick and aged 
members or their families left destitute by the death of the breadwinner. 
The Reformation itself coincided with a variety of circumstances which 
increased the numbers incapable of supporting themselves by their own 
efforts. In a loosely-knit society with primitive communications, re-employ¬ 
ment could not keep in step with unemployment during the economic up¬ 
heaval accompanying expanding foreign trade, the be ginning s of ea pimliat 
farming and an influx of silver from the New World. An increase of vagrants, 
b^gars and petty criminals forced itself on the att^on of the authorities. 
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Hitherto it had been customary to regard the able-bodied out-of-work as 
idle and vicious. The ruling class was therefore reluctant to recognize the 
existence of unemployment as a social phenomenon. When the State was 
first forced to intervene, in 1531 and 1536, it turned over the responsibility 
for relieving the poor to the parish as an agency for voluntary collection. 
The attempt to organize charity on these lines met with little success. Dis¬ 
satisfied with the action of the central government, some local authorities, 
notably London, Norwich, Coventry and York, set about solving the problem 
in their own way, thereby providing the State with instructive precedents. 
London levied the first compulsory poor rate and organized a system of 
poor relief through four institutions—Christ’s Hospital for children, St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s and St. Thomas’s for the sick, and Bridewell for the able-bodied. 
Even so, these institutions could not cope with all the poor. A “great con¬ 
course of people of all sons” flocked to London, and outdoor relief in one 
form or another became general elsewhere (Fig. 101). 

When the State took the next step towards inaugurating a national poor 
law policy, it thus built on the foundations of municipal experience. In 1572 
the desirability of a compulsory poor rate was accepted, and in 1576 parish 
authorities were authorized to establish Bridewells or houses of correction 
for vagrants. The excusably unemployed were to be set to work on materials 
supplied by the parish. Before the death of Elizabeth several other such 
Acts were passed and all were codified in the famous Acts of 1597 and 1601, 
These remained the basis of English poor law administration till 1834. They 
had three basic principles. One was assumption of responsibility for the 
relief of destitution by the State, i.e. the legal claim of the destitute to help. 
One was provision of funds through compulsory levy imposed by the justices 
of the peace in each parish and administered through local overseers. The 
other was the choice of the parish as the unit of local administration. 

Henceforth the aged and the sick were to be relieved at home, orphans 
were to be boarded out and eventually apprenticed to a trade, vagrants were 
to be sent to the House of Correction, and the able-bodied were to be given 
work. There were a great many who heartily disliked the poor law and 
especially the paying of a compulsory rate. Only the necessity “to stay the 
fury of the inferior multitude” made those charged with the responsibility 
operate a system so distasteful to the prosperous and, as some thought, so 
unnecessary. Its successful working in the first half of the seventeenth 
century was due especially to the strong hand of the Privy Coimcil, without 
which the justices of the peace would have let the whole system collapse. 
During the personal rule of Charles I, the Privy Council acted with vigour 
and with humanity. A Commission set up in January 1631 issued orders 
and directions containing rules for the efficient administration of the laws. 
Justices were ordered to confer monthly with overseers of the poor and to 
send in reports through the Sheriffs and Judges of Assize to the Commission. 
The Judges in circuit were themselves directed to inquire “What justices of 
the peace are caieful and diligent in execution of these laws and the direaions 
given and who are negligent and remiss,” ^Tn all parts of the country,” 
says Lipson,* “the justices actively bestirred themselves, and they displayed 
* Economic History of England^ iii, 451 . 
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a zeal in the execution of theit flinctions which gives these years a unique 
aspea.” 

In 1640 the personal government of Charles I came to an end and with 
it the authority of the Council; but by this time the system had been 
hammered into shape in most parishes of England. The constitutional 
changes following the collapse of the personal government of Charles I and 
of the administrative activity of the Privy Coimcil deeply affected the national 
organization of poor relief. Now that the guiding hand of the central govern¬ 
ment had been removed, greater freedom of action was left to local authorities. 
From being national, poor relief became parochial. Had a wider area than the 
parish been chosen as the unit of operation, the history of the poor law might 
have been very different, and the word “parish” would not carry with it 
associations of poverty and want and degradation. Removal of central 
direction left almost complete control in the hands of overseers, who were 
the actual administrators of poor relief. Appointed annually, they were 
voluntary officials, usually quite inexperienced and ignorant of the social 
function of their office. Their chief concern was to keep expenditure down and 
to get through a term of office with as little trouble as possible. An historian 
of the poor law, who saw this system in full operation in the eighteenth 
century, declared that in practice the office of overseer 

“seems to be understood to be this: to keep an extraordinary look-out to 
prevent persons coming to inhabit without certificates ... to maintain ffieir 
poor as cheap as possibly they can . . to bind out poor children apprentices, 
no matter to whom or to what trade, but to take especial care that the master 
live in another parish; to move heaven and earth if any dispute happens about 
a settlement, and in that particular to invert the general and stick at no 
expense. ... To depopulate the parish in order to lessen the poor rate.” 


THE SETTLEMENT LAW 

Important consequences resulted from this parochialism. It raised the 
question: who are the people of a parish? This assumed greater and greater 
importance as the social and economic movements of the seventeenth century 
compelled migration of labour. Another result of the decay of central control 
was the decay of the practice of setting the poor to work as parish employees 
on materials supplied by the overseers. 

People in search of work or relief naturally moved to the wealthier parishes, 
especially those of London, where they received a frigid welcome from the 
thrifty overseers. Poor law enactments had implied that the parish responsible 
for the maintenance of a poor person is the parish of his birth or the tme 
where he last resided for a substantial period, e.g. three years. Neverthete^, 
the legal position was vague and its definition was not made any easier by 
dislocations of the Civil War. Meanwhile, the parish, if a good enough u«wr 
of administration in earlier centuries and even in the time of Knanhnrbj 
was no longer so. England was moving rapidly towards industrialism and to 
a more complex economy (Fig. 102). 

The Parliament of the Restoration feiled to appreciate diis. In its anxiety 
to safeguard the wealthier parishes against an influx of paupers or potential 
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paupers, it hastened to pass the Settlement Law of 1662, an Act which aroused 
more controversy over the next hundred years than any other piece of poor 
law legislation. This Act authorized justices of the peace to remove from 
their parish within forty days any newcomer likely to require relief. Thus 
the State fixed a rigid framework of parochial control on a large section of 
the people at a time when trade was expanding and town life increasing, 
when movement of labour was to be encouraged rather than discouraged. 
For the Settlement Law, which gave to overseers such extensive powers 
over human life, affected all whose annual rent was below £10 a year, and 
this included not only the infirm and aged but agricultural labourers, manual 
workers and even hosts of small “manufacturers.” Whether because poor or 
because potentially poor, the great part of the lower working class thus came 
under the control of the overseers. It is true that a system of certification, 
introduced in 1697, permitted a person bringing a certificate from the 
authorities of his old parish to reside in another parish until he actually 
became chargeable, but in practice certificates were grudgingly given, becatise 
the liability involved was greater and more uncertain than overseers were 
prepared to incur. 

A hundred years elapsed before Parliament enacted that a person could 
be removed only when actually chargeable. Adam Smith was loud in con¬ 
demnation of a system which so restricted the movement of labour and the 
liberty of the common man. “There is scarce a poor man in England of 
forty years of age,” he wrote with pardonable exaggeration, “who has not 
in some part of his life felt himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived 
law of settlements.” The operation of the Settlement Law led to many shady 
practices. Anxious to relieve themselves of potential paupers, overseers often 
apprenticed children in another parish so that they secured a legal right to 
settle there permanently after forty days apprenticeship. To offload a pauper 
on another parish the overseers might even rent a house on his behalf, sell it 
when the forty days had expired, and leave the unfortxinate to the tender 
mercies of new parish authorities. There is the case of a woman who was 
offered five pounds if she “would by stealth and privately creep into the 
parish of All Saints, Hertford, again, or into any other parish” (Lipson, ii. 
464). When a person suspected of smallpox, the greatest scourge of the time, 
entered a parish he did not receive medical attention, but was driven from 
the village to carry infection wherever he went, until, finally overcome by 
disease, his compulsory wanderings ceased and the parish authorities were 
forced to accept liability. 

THE WORKHOUSE TEST 

In Tudor and in early Stuart times relief of the poor and prevention of 
unemployment had been supported on grounds of political expediency. 
The existence of a large body of paupers, and more especially of able-bodied 
unemployed, was a challenge to the security of the State. No government, 
least of all a paternal administration, could tolerate such a disturbing element 
in society. The sick and aged and orphans had therefore to be provided for, 
and work must be found for the able-bodied. Behind such views stiU lingered 
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the medieval tradition which had defended relief on Christian grounds. 
Relief was not confined to individual doles or provision of work. Prices of 
foodstuffs were controlled, and on occasion com might be sold to the indigent 
below market price, all by order of the Privy Council. The effect of the Civil 
War, which curtailed the powers of the Privy Council, was to sweep away 
this paternal conception of the State. Henceforth there was less recognition 
of social obligations and more insistence on individual responsibility. 

Before the close of the seventeenth century, as Dr. Dorothy Marshall 
tells us,^ there were loud, and persistent, complaints that high rates were 
a burden on society. “We cannot make our English cloth so cheap as they 
do in other countries,*’ said a writer in 1681, 

“because of the strange idleness and stubbornness of our Poor, especially in 
all places within fifty miles of London, where the Poor are most numerous, 
where wool is cheaper than in most places and so it would be a very good 
place for trade. But these Poor are so surly that most of them will not work at 
all, unless they might earn as much in two days as will keep them a week. 
And when they do work they will often mar what they do.” {The Trade of 
England Revived^ 1681, 8.) 

In the seventeenth century it was often urged that low wages were the cause 
of poverty. The eighteenth set a different fashion: 

“It must be confessed in the now course of trade that the bringing down of 
our wool and other materials to a low rate, and reducing the wages of our 
manufacturers to a level, at least, to what the French and Dutch give upon 
like occasions, is absolutely necessary to support our foreign trade,” said a 
writer in 1722. (L. Braddon, The Miseries of the PooTy 1722, 18.) 

Expressing the point of view of the vigorous manufacturing class, Defoe 
declared: 

“The Farmers’ Wives can get no Dairy Maids, their Husbands no Plowmen, 
and what’s the matter? Truly the Wenches answer they won’t go into service 
at 12d. or 18d. a week, while they can get 7s. to 8s. a week at Spinning; the 
men answer they won’t drudge at the Plow and Cart, hedging and ditching 
and threshing and stubbing, and perhaps get £6 a Year, and coarse Diet, 
when they can sit still and dry within Doors and get 9s. or 10s. a Week at Wool 
Combing, or at Carding and such Work about the Woollen Manufactory.” 
{The Behaviour of Servants^ 1724, 84.) 

Acceptance of such views discouraged the policy of providing the poor 
with materials to be worked up in their own homes. More and more, employ¬ 
ment of the poor was provided under supervision in a special budding for 
the purpose. One of the first workhouses of this kind was established by 
Bristol shortly after the English Revolution. Other towns followed suit 
until the principle of employing the poor, children or adult, in workhouses 
was generally adopted throughout the country. The Acts authorizing the 
erection of workhouses empowered authorities to compel ‘‘idle or poor 
people begging or seeking relief... to inhabit or to work” in the public 
workhouse. In short, they established the workhouse test. As in Tudor days. 
State policy of the eighteenth century followed municipal precedents; and 
* The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century^ 1926' 
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in 1723 a statute authorized parishes or groups of parishes to erect work- 
houses and to make residence a condition of relief. This Act of 1723 stimu¬ 
lated the erection of workhouses and the method was soon acclaimed a great 
success. It was more economical and resulted in lower rates. The poor were 
better provided for than “when they lived on common begging or in a miser¬ 
able ruinous cottage.” Vagabonds and idle people disappeared overnight 
when a condition of relief was entry into the workhouse; and children were 
taught habits of industry and “put in a way of being a blessing instead of a 
burden to their country” (Fig. 103). 

Its greatest merit in the eyes of the people of the time, and the one which 
most encouraged adoption of the system, was the discovery that workhouses 
led to a great fall in rates. Hence the eighteenth-century workhouse became 
a panacea for all manner of social evils. At first there were different institu¬ 
tions to serve the different needs of the aged, the orphans and the unemployed. 
Institutional treatment for pauper children, where they could be taught 
trades and encouraged in habits of industry, was regarded with growing 
favour. Even the charity schools adopted industrial curricular. English public 
opinion, or at least what public opinion mattered at the time, regarded the 
training of children to earn a living, by however hard a path, as the major 
responsibility of society to the yoimg. 

By the end of the century, most of the institutions were of a common 
type, “the general mixed workhouse,” where all sorts of imnate crowded 
together. The workhouse became a symbol of dread and despair; nor was it 
only the poor who had cause to dread it. Everyone in the neighbourhood 
of a workhouse lived in instant fear of the devastating fevers bred by its filth. 
Crabbe has painted a sombre picture of the appalling conditions almost 
universally prevalent (Fig. 104): 

“Theirs is yon House that holds the Parish-Poor, 

Whose wdls of mud scarce bear the broken door; 

There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play. 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day; 

There Children dwell who know no Parents" care; 

Parents, who know no Children’s love, dwell there! 
Heart-broken Matrons on their joyless bed. 

Forsaken Wives and Mothers never wed; 

Dejected Widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled Age with more than childhood fears; 

The Lame, the Blind, and, far the happiest they! 

The moping Idiot and the Madman gay. 

Here too the Sick their final doom receive. 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve, 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow, 

Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below; 

Here sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 

And the cold charities of man to man; 

Whose laws indeed for ruin’d Age provide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride; 

But still that scrap is brought with many a sigh. 

And pride embitters what it can’t deny.” (77re Village,) 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF AND FAMILY ENDOWMENT 

In the second half of the century there were growing signs that the work- 
house test was not achieving the results confidently claimed for it in early 
Georgian days. Workhouses were carriers of disease. They mixed good and 
bod. They separated families. They treated children abominably by bringing 
them into contact with the dissolute and the diseased. Under the impact 
of the humanitarian movement which exposed the evils of slavery in the 
plantations and the cruelties of the penal code, the conditions of life in the 
workhouse gained a wide publicity. Common decency was shocked at the 
treatment meeted out to those who, because of infirmity or lack of opportunity 
or tender years or old age, had no secure foothold in society. The names of 
Hanway, John Howard, William Wilberforce, are memorable in connexion 
with the crusade; but there were others who condemned workhouses for 
economic reasons. Their products competed with private enterprise, and so 
intensified the problem of unemployment. They were inefficiently managed 
and their cost, often heightened by corruption and sheer dishonesty, was a 
heavy burden on the rates. This was a very telling argument. Few could 
shut their eyes to a steady rise of rates and the appalling cost of the current 
practice for dealing with poverty. 

To begin with, the erection of workhouses had been defended on grounds 
of economy. After an initial drop, costs had in fact mounted steadily. In 
short, the economies anticipated from the new method of relief had seldom 
been realized. This prompted the question: would it not be more economical 
to relieve the poor in their own homes and thus avoid the heavy capital 
expenditure and running costs of these institutions? By the last quarter of 
the century it was clear that a revolution in the prevailing attitude to the 
problem of poverty had taken place. Harshness and severity in dealings 
with the poor gave place to leniency, a change doubtless influenced by the 
state of England, as the enclosure movement and the process of industriali¬ 
zation became general. The workhouse test was quite out of touch with the 
realities of a period when employment of a larger and larger proportion of 
the people had come under the impact of economic forces beyond their control. 

Greater leniency of administration, already showing practical results in 
some parishes, found fuller expression in a law passed in 1782. Gilbert, 
the author of the Act, was a pioneer of the new humanitarianism, benevolent, 
humane and genuinely anxious to lighten the lot of the poor. His proposal, 
accepted by P^liament, was to restrict the poorhouse to the aged and infirm 
and to maintain the able-bodied in their own homes, either by providing 
them with work, with cash payments to supplement inadequate wages, or 
by fuU maintenance from the rates. The Act, which was optional, legalized 
outdoor reKef, The Justices of a tiny village in Berkshire gave the principle 
wide publicity by drawing up a convenient scale of relief easily adopted by 
other parishes. High prices and acute agrarian distress were the occasion of 
their meeting at the Pelic^ Inn of Speenhamland in 1795. Contrary to 
their original intention, which was to fix muiimum wages for labourers as 
permitted, according to thdr interpretation, by the Elizabethan Statute of 
Apprentices at that time still on the Statute Book, they resolved. 
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*‘that it is not expedient for the Magistrates to grant assistance by regulating 
the Wages of Day Labourers^ according to the directions of the Statutes of 
the 5th Elizabeth and 1st James; But the Magistrates very earnestly recommend 
to the Farmers and others throughout the county, to increase the pay of their 
labourers in proportion to the present price of provisions i and agreeable 
thereto, the Magistrates now present, have unanimously resolved that they 
will, in their several divisions, make the following calculations and allowances 
for relief of all poor and industrious men and their families, who to the satis¬ 
faction of the Justices of their Parish, shall endeavour (as far as they can) for 
their own support and maintenance. That is to say: When the Gallon Lx»af of 
Second Flour, weighing 8 lb. 11 02 . shall cost Is. then every poor and indus¬ 
trious man shall have for his own support 3s. weekly, either produced by his 
own or his family’s labour, or an allovrance from the poor rates, and for the 
support of his wife and every other of his family. Is. Cd. When the Gallon Loaf 
shall cost Is. 4d. then every poor and industrious man shall have 4s. weekly 
for his own, and Is. lOd. for the support of ev^ery other of his family. And so 
in proportion, as the price of bread rise or falls (that is to say) 3d. to the man, 
and Id. to every other of the family, on every Id. which the loaf rise above Is.” 

Because of its simplicity and its praaicability the scale was soon adopted 
by many English parishes. Overnight the Berkshire Justices had become 
famous. The Speenhamland System^ legalized by Act of Parliament in 1796, 
remained in operation until 1834. During these fateful years, pregnant with 
economic and political change, it aroused more controversy than almost 
any other social problem. It ‘‘combined a low but guaranteed minimum 
remuneration with some measure of family endowment.’’ It was designed 
to meet a critical situation when prices were soaring owing to the French 
war, and when enclosure with all its social upheaval was reaching its height. 
Its widespread adoption during and after the war years was enforced by the 
deep social and economic changes resulting from the rapid growth of indus¬ 
trialism during a period of war and rising prices. D^pite its drawbacks 
there is little doubt that this system of relief tided Englandgover a critical 
period. Otherwise, as Canning himself conceded, social upheaval and maybe 
revolution would have been the lot of the country. 

Naturally it came in for much criticism. A growing body of opinion pro¬ 
tested that it connived at improvidence, encouraged early marriages and 
promoted large families. Malthas, equally strong in defence of privilege and 
opposition to social reform, declared that the population was being raised 
by boimties. Modem research shows that he was misinformed. Between 
1811 and 1831 the birth rate fell over all England, and though between 1801 
and 1811 there had been a slight increase this appears to have had no con¬ 
nection with family allowances.* That population was rapidly increasing 
was obvious enough. What was not obvious was that the increase was due to 
a failing death rate. Another argument used by opponents of the Speenham- 
land System was that it was costly. This was true. Expmditure on poor 
relief rose from £4* 3m in 1803 to £5"4m in 1815 and to £7*9m in 1818. 
In the early twenties it fell steadily, but by 1831 it was up again to £6’8m 
out of a total of £8* 2m spent on all rates. Aihninistration was lax and the 

* J. S. Blackmore and F. C. Mellonie, Family Endovjment and the Birth Rate in 
the eai^ Nimfeenth Cmtury, Boon. Hist., May 1927, January 1928. 
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policy of giving subsidies from the rates depressed wages, because there was 
no incentive to employer or employed to pay or demand adequate wages so 
long as deficiencies would be made up by the parish authorities. 

Though criticism was chiefly levelled against high rates, there was wide¬ 
spread alarm because the system made so many people dependent on public 
money. Contemporary opinion on the subject has a familiar ring. For the 
same arguments were used against the so-called “dole” in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. In retrospect, it is difficult to see how country labourers could have lived 
through the early decades of the nineteenth century without some assistance. 
Though there was waste and inefficient administration, it was indeed absurd 
to suggest that the country could not afford the few millions spent on the 
relief of the poor. While expenditure on relief was rising, both population 
and national wealth were also increasing, and at a pace far exceeding any¬ 
thing ever experienced before. 

THE SCOTS SYSTEM OF POOR RELIEF 

The old Scots poor law was very much like the English, but there were 
fundamental differences. The basis of Scots poor law is in two Acts respec¬ 
tively passed in 1574 and 1579. The former made provision for a compulsory 
levy. The magistrates were to 

“taxt and stent the haill inhabitantis within the parochyn according to the 
estimatioun of thair substance, w’out exception of persons to sic oulklie charge 
and contribution, as salbe thot sufficient to sustene the saide puyr people.” 

The other Aa dealt mainly with the issues of settlement and removal, and 
closely resembles the English Law of 1662. Unlike the Elizabethan law, 
these measures made no provision for the able-bodied poor. Indeed, it was 
expressly stated that no relief of any kind should be provided for them. 
Thus the Act| of 1574-9 dealt only with the aged and the impotent—^those 
who “of necessitie mon live bee alms.” At first, administration was in the 
hands of justices and commissioners, who seemingly showed no enthusiasm 
for their task. Before the Union of the Crowns, fresh legislation had constituted 
kirk sessions as the administrative authority. These bodies consisted of the 
parish minister and an unfixed number of elders chosen from the congre¬ 
gation. They were feared and respected throughout the length and breadth 
of every parish. 

Though the Act of 1574 had provided for a compulsory levy, it was seldom 
employed until the industrial revolution created problems beyond the 
capacity of voluntary organization. The sessions depended for funds on 
church collections and voluntary bequests. Only when these proved entirely 
inadequate did the heritor (Scots landowner) reluaantly contribute. After 1672 
a system of registration was introduced and sessions were authorized to give 
ba^es to the poor, permitting them to beg. The same Act stipulated that 
burghs should establish correction homes where beggars and vagabonds could be 
set to work under strict discipline. The master was empowered to use every 
device “by whipping or otherwise (except torture)” to attain this end. Such 
a system of poor relief may have worked well enough when Scotland was 
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predominantly a rural country. The ministers and their elders, familiar 
with everyone in their parishes, could be depended on to manage the system 
with strictness, if not with humanity. On occasions heritors were called on 
to make up deficiencies; but rural parishes continued to depend largely on 
voltmtary collections until the nineteenth century (Fig. 105). 

In urban areas conditions were very different. There the number of the 
poor was swelled by casual labour and the genuinely unemployed. More¬ 
over, maintenance was a more difficult problem in the towns. The growth 
of population and the spread of industrialism created new problems beyond 
the capacity of kirk sessions. In times of difficulty appeals were made to 
heritors to share in the responsibility of supporting the poor. Sometimes 
aid was given by special contributions, at other times by assessment. However 
given, admission of responsibility by the heritors strengthened the general 
tendency to substitute regular assessment for voluntary contributions. Over 
this issue a violent controversy raged in the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. With an impassioned plea for “the simple parochial economy that 
was bequeathed to us from our ancestors/’ Dr. Chalmers, minister of St. 
John’s Parish, Glasgow, demonstrated to his own satisfaction, and to that 
of all who on both sides of the Border wished to keep rates down, that the 
voluntary system was good enough. On the opposite side of the controversy 
the reformers, represented by Alison, could point to the experience of the 
Gorbals parish in Glasgow. Between 1811 and 1821 its population rose from 
5,000 to 22,000. Despite this, Chalmers himself concedes that “this parish 
has never admitted an assessment—and the whole of its sessional expenditure 
for the poor is defrayed from a revenue of about £400 annually.” “Happy 
Gorbals!” is Clapham’s comment. Economic circumstances decided against 
the Church in favour of Alison. The deep depression that settled on industry 
in the late thirties and early forties caused untold suffering and made plain 
that a system of relief suitable perhaps for a rural parish could no longer 
suflBce for industrial Clydeside. 

Early in 1843, a Commission set up to go into the matter revealed the 
depths of suffering experienced by the able-bodied unemployed who had to 
resort to begging when every other source was exhausted. Its report was 
conservative. It recommended more poor houses; but was not enthusiastic 
about assessment and in fact did not recommend making it compulsory. 
For times of stress it urged more voltmtary contributions. The outcome was 
an Act of 1845. This centralized administration of poor relief by creating 
in Edinburgh a Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor^ superseded 
in 1894 by the Scottish Local Government Boards and in 1919 by the Depart 
ment of Health, Local Parochial Boards (superseded by Parish councils in 
1894 and by committees of the county and burgh councils in 1930), with 
representatives of the electors, were set up in parishes which adopted com¬ 
pulsory assessment. In parishes which retained voluntary collections, heritors 
and kirk sessions constituted the Board. Little by little, the latter dwindled 
numerically as compulsory assessment was more widely adopted; but as 
late as 1930 two parishes struggled on in Scotland without a compulsory 
rate. More poor houses were established under the Act which authorized, 
but did not compel, parishes or unions of parishes with a population of over 
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5,000 to combine to make this provision; but for long the accommodation 
provided was very meagre. In 1870 there were only 63 poor houses in Scotland. 
Most of them were ‘"incredibly small.” With a population of 24,000 in 1871, 
the county of Sutherland had provision for 50 people in its combination 
poor house. At the other end of Scotland, the Kirkcudbright poor house 
could take 250 out of a population of 36,000. 

Hardly had the Act of 1845 gone on the Statute Book when distress and 
unemployment subjected its provisions to a heavy strain. Such outdoor 
relief as had been the custom in Scotland for many centuries went on as 
before. It had been designed for the sick and aged—the impotent poor—but 
it could not be denied to able-bodied unemployed, for whom Scots poor law 
authorities had scant sympathy. In 1848 the Scottish Board of Supervision 
had allowed that they might be treated as “occasional” poor and given 
relief. Four years later this direction was challenged. On a test case the 
courts decided that the able-bodied had no right to parochial relief “in any 
cirounstances.” Such a decision, not finally reversed till 1921, when Scotland, 
Ukc England, was in the depths of economic depression, could not be enforced 
to the letter. Efforts were made to establish indoor relief, but Scottish reluct¬ 
ance to remain “indoors” kept the figure down. “They just come in at the 
tae door and they gang out at the tither,” said the Governor of the Dalkeith 
Poorhouse; but those who stayed out found it difficult to get relief. Clap- 
ham tells us that the niunber (with dependants) relieved outside was pretty 
much the same in 1912 as in 1888, despite a 15 per cent population increase 
between the two dates. 


POOR LAW REFORM 

We left our narrative of English social security legislation with the practice 
of outdoor relief, popularized by the Spcenhamland Justices. After the 
Napoleonic War a different temper prevailed among the ruling class. They 
now believed more and more in forcing people to find work and maintain 
themselves. To carry such a policy into effect consistently would, to be sure, 
have serious social and political consequences. For even the most unenlight¬ 
ened could not maintain that unemplo 3 ment and want were entirely due 
to lack of individual initiative. So Parliament shrank from taking action 
till the Reformed House of Commons met. Even then, it was deemed best 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the operation of the existing 
system. Its members were deeply influenced by Jeremy Bentham’s Utili¬ 
tarian philosophy, as interpreted by Edwin Chadwick. Its report, amounting 
to no less than fifteen folio volumes and consisting of upwards of8,000 pages, 
embodies two general principles. One was that the payment of outdoor relief 
discouraged independence and diverted moneys ftom the original purposes 
of the Elizabethan law, namely the setting of the poor to work. The other 
was the creation of strong central control to check extravagance and ineffi¬ 
ciency of parochial administration. 

The wing government lost no time in giving legislative effect to the 
R 03 ral Commission’s proposals. In 1834, the year of the publication of the 
Report, it passed a Poor Law Amendment Act, destined to arouse bitter con- 
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troversy throughout the length and breadth of the manufacturing districts 
of England. It provided for a short transitional period, after which outdoor 
relief was to be abolished and relief to be granted only in the workhouse. 
Far-reaching administrative changes were involved. Parishes were grouped 
into unions, and elected Boards of Guardians took the place of vestries and 
justices of the peace. Over all there was a Poor Law Commission consisting 
of three members, with extensive powers of supervision and control. This 
Commission, appointed in the first instance for five years, had as secretary 
Edwin Chadwick and as leading member George Nicholls, who had gamed 
his experience of poor law administration in a little parish in Nottingham¬ 
shire, where he had ruthlessly applied the workhouse test, to the immediate 
benefit of the ratepayers. The powers of the Commissioners were sweeping. 
So rigorously did they apply them that they earned the nickname of ‘^the 
three bashaws of Somerset House.’’ 

By a shower of circulars, by orders, special and general, and by directions, 
Chadwick hammered the new plan into shape. His task was not so easy as 
at first imagined. It took longer than anticipated to get the ‘'Bastilles,” as 
the new workhouses were called, into running order; and the Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order, issued in 1835, had to be withdrawn. Meanwhile, 
a strong current of public opinion was, and remained, hostile to the intention 
of the Act. In the midst of want so widespread, thousands of ordinary decent 
men and women had come to regard outdoor assistance from the poor rates 
as a normal amenity of existence. Its abolition could only result in making 
the workhouse the only home of countless people in the manufacturing 
districts of the north. 

The Commissioners executed their task with ruthless determination in 
the rural areas. Cowed and prostrate after the savage repression of the 
agrarian disturbances of 1830, the labourer could offer little resistance to 
the new policy. Outdoor relief was swept away; and the labourer who had 
subsisted on a subsidized wage was now depnedent on his own earnings. 
The resultant suffering and want are incalculable. Happily for the cotmtry- 
side, the distress of a period of drastic readjustment was in part mitigated 
by demands of new employment and especially by the growth of railway 
building which created a large demand for unskilled labour. In the industrial 
areas of the north the situation was quite different. There the Specrthamland 
Systen^ had never been fully operative, though it had served well enough 
to tide over periods of unemployment, under-employment and casual em¬ 
ployment. Some classes, such as hand-loom weavers and stockingers, highly 
skilled at their craft and respeaed members of the community, were more 
dependent on it than others. For almost a generation their wages had been 
fafling below subsistence level; and they had eventually come to depend on 
the rates by the time the new Act came into force. M^iy of them had then 
grown grey-haired at their looms, with no future in an age of power 
production. 

Hitherto poor law administration had been local and personal. It had been 
“ne^hbourly.” Outdoor relief did not sunder familiar associations or carry 
with it the stigma of the workhouse test. Inevitably, therefore, the attempt 
to enforce the new Act aroused bitter opposition, either with the aim of 
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frustrating the efforts of the Commissioners to enforce it, or with a view to 
repeal of the law itself. The demand for repeal was later absorbed in the 
wider claims of the Chartist Movement. Many of the leaders, like the 
Methodist preacher Stephen and the “factory king” Richard Oastler, drew 
inspiration from the Bible and attacked the Act of 1834 as a violation of 
Christian principles and to be justly opposed by all human means. This is how 
Stephen put his case at Newcastle in January 1838: 

“The people are not going to stand this, and 1 would say, that sooner than 
wife and husband, and father and son, should be sundered and dungeoned, 
and fed on ‘skillce’—sooner than wife or daughter should wear the prison dress— 
sooner than that—Newcastle ought to be and should be—one blaze of fire with 
only one way to put it out, and that with the blood of all who supported this 
abominable measure.” 

For a time the situation was menacing. It was, as Hovell put it, a “mass 
demonstration of misery,” full of inflammable material. With the disruption 
of the Chartist Movement and the improvement of trade in the early forties, 
dissent died down, but it had left its mark. Men of letters, such as Dickens 
and even Carlyle, threw in the weight of their persuasive gifts to aid the 
initial clamour. Oliver Twist appeared as a satire on the new Board of 
Guardians and their workhouses in 1838. Carlyle, staunch conservative, 
denounced the philosophy of the Poor Law Amendment Act with charac¬ 
teristic vehemence: 

“The New Poor Law,” he says, “is an announcement, sufficiently distinct, 
that whosoever will not work ought not to live. Can the poor man that is willing 
to work, always find work, and live by his work? Statistic Inquiry, as we saw, 
has no answer to give. Legislation presupposes the answer—to be in the affir¬ 
mative. A large postulate; which should have been made a proposition of; 
which should have been demonstrated, made indubitable to all persons! . . . 
There is not a horse willing to work but can get food and shelter in requital; 
a thing this two-footed worker has to seek for, to solicit occasionally in vain. 
He is nobody’s two-footed worker; he is not even anybody’s slave. And yet 
he is a two-footed worker; it is currently reported there is an immortal soul 
in him, sent down out of Heaven into the Earth, and one beholds him seeking 
for this!—Nay what will a wise Legislature say, if it turn out that he cannot 
find it; that the answer to their postulate proposition is not aflarmative but 
negative?” 

Indeed, the Commissioners found it impossible to enforce their policy in 
its entirety. Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Orders were unworkable, and ex¬ 
ceptions l^came the rule. The extent of their failure is evident from the 
following remarks of dapham: “In the quarter ending Lady Day 1844, 
231,000 people were relieved in the worldiouses of England and Wales, 
and 1,247,000 people outside them. For the corresponding quarter of 1848, 
the figures were 306,000 and 1,877,000.” None the less, the Commissioners, 
whose appointment had been renewed periodically but who now demitted 
office in favour of the newly-established Poor Law Boards could in 1847 
congratulate themselves on having effected considerable reduction both 
with respect to the number of paupers and to the cost of relief. In that year 
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$o 6 History of the Homeland 

the percentage of paupers in England was 6-2 as against 10 in 1831. The 
poor rate per head was 6s, 3d. as against 10s. in 1831. These monetary 
economies had been achieved at the cost of much human suifering. "‘Rightly 
or wrongly/’ says a contemporary historian of the factory movement, “, .. 
the labourers of England believed that the new poor law was a law to punish 
Poverty,” 

By the middle of the century it was clear that ;he Poor Law of 1834 could 
not be fully implemented. The Commissioners had mapped out the country 
into unions of parishes; and in most places Guardians were striving to 
shape the new system in accordance with the ideas of Somerset House; 
but their achievements fell far short of what the architects of the Act had 
hoped. Even the accommodation provided was different from their intentions. 
The Report of 1834 had visualized different houses for different classes of 
paupers. Instead, Guardians and Commissioners alike had adopted the 
general mixed workhouse, with half-hearted attempts to segregate children 
and sick. Ahnost thirty years later, in evidence before the Poor Relief Com¬ 
mittee of 1861, Nassau Senior, one of the Commissioners, declared indig¬ 
nantly: “We recommended that in every Union there should be a building 
for the children, and one for the able-bodied males and another for the able- 
bodied females; and another for the old; we supposed the use of four buildings 
in every Union.” In the application of the general principle, “all or nothing,” 
they had to admit failure in face of the sullen determination of the workers 
in the industrial areas. In 1852 the Poor Law Board admitted this frankly. 
It was ‘^not expedient,” they declared, “absolutely to prohibit outdoor relief 
even to the able-bodied.” “What had been thought of as a national policy 
in the thirties,” says Clapham, 

“had become, by the seventies, a policy applied only to men in overcrowded rural 
Unions—^and even there with exceptions. No doubt it had helped the good 
work of turning agricultural labourers into navvies, urban carters, railway- 
men, policemen and emigrants. A later generation has learnt the risks of 
relief systems which give insufficient encouragement to mobility and occupa¬ 
tional adjustment. But it was hard that these risks should have been averted 
for forty years at the sole cost of the bread-and-cheese fed labourers, with their 
9s. jiaf 11s. a week” (Figs. lOG and 107). 

^ As the century moved to its close amidst depression and bad trade, there 
was a steady move away from the ideas and practices of the thirties. Humani¬ 
tarian sentiment was again in the ascendant, and the political consciousness 
of the working class, recently enfranchized and so able to bring pressure to bear 
on Parliament, now created a new attitude to poor relief, despite the efforts 
of a few individualists who clung to the remedies of an earlier generation. Of 
these was Henry Fawcett, who in 1871 expressed the hope, “by gradual steps 
to discourage and ultimately to abolish outdoor relief.*' The Local Govern¬ 
ment Board and its Inspectors and the official Poor Law administrators 
agreed with this view. While force of circumstances bad made them modify 
their practice, they still clung to the ideas that had inspired Edwin Chadwick. 
Indeed, at the close of the century social statistics seemed to vindicate the 
success of a policy whose aim was to make the workhouse “deterrent,** 
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and to limit outdoor relief to the able-bodied. The percentage of pauperism 
had fallen from 4*6 in 1868-71 to 2*8 in 1884-6 and in the nineties it fell 
several times to 2*6. Just before the first world war it was 2-15 for England 
and Wales, and 2-3 for Scotland. 

The mean figure of outdoor relief to the able-bodied fell from 129,000 in 
1867 to an annual average of less than 68,000 in the nineties. This reduction 
was due to several circumstances whose relative magnitude is difiicult to assess; 
to greater administrative economy on the part of the authorities, to private 
charity and to a rising standard of living. Not least must have been the provi¬ 
dent activities of trade unions and friendly societies. Nevertheless, as Clapham 
puts it, ‘"there was crushed misery in the social depths and grinding strain 
in strata above them.” Meantime there was also more generous treatment 
of the aged and the sick at public expense. Tea and sugar, tobacco and snuff 
were allowed in the workhouses and trained nurses replaced fellow inmates. 
A Qrcular of1900 recommended adequate outdoor relief for old people of good 
character, a practice long established in some Unions but generally frowned 
on by the authorities. The sick, too, had been treated with more kindness, 
and specialized institutions were being erected for them in some parts of 
the coimtry. London had its Poor Law Dispensaries before the eighties. 
By 1900 the number of hospitals, either part of the main workhouse build¬ 
ing or separate from it, was increasing in the provinces. Some were regarded 
as “in no way inferior to the best general hospitals,” but these existed only 
in the more prosperous areas. By 1914 only 10 per cent of the Poor Law 
Unions had “separate infirmaries.” The children, too, and at long last, were 
benefiting from the reforming zeal of the poor Jaw authorities. For long 
they had been kept in general mixed workhouses. As late as 1906 they could 
be found in charge of aged women inmates or even of certified imbeciles. 
The babies in one House were “imder the charge of the laundress, who also 
looked after the female tramps.” Even in the best Houses in London and 
other large towns, and that as late as 1909, “the infants in the nursery seldom 
or never get into the open air.” Compulsory removal of children from the 
workhouse did not come about till March 1915. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE 

From the early days of the Industrial Revolution workers in some industries 
had made provision for their unfonimate members by collections among 
themselves. Friendly societies and trade unions, says Dr. Baemreither,* 

“are only different sides of the same historical process . . . both owe their 
existence to the same powerful reaction of the working classes against the 
deterioration of their material condition; both are among the most conspicuous 
examples of English self-help; they mutually supplement each other;. . . 
they are twin-children of the same spirit.” 

Before the close of the eighteenth century several small friendly societies 
had been formed with very limited objects, some being no more than burial 
or fellowship clubs. Their progress was arrested by the Napoleonic War, 

* English Associations of Working Mcn^ 1889, 157-8. 
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when the authorities frowned on meetings of working people as fertile soil 
for the seed of revolution; but there were signs of revival by the middle of 
the century, in the same ideological context as the growth of the temperance 
movement. Lancashire, especially, was the home of the movement, but 
wherever industrialism had brought low wages, truck, intemperance, or casual 
labour, friendly societies attracted a working class membership. The Inde¬ 
pendent Order of Oddfellows, started in Manchester, had 46,000 members 
in 1838 and 617,000 in 1886. The Ancient Order of Foresters with head¬ 
quarters in Leeds had 65,000 in 1845 and 667,000 in 1886. There were 
many others. 

The creation of these societies encouraged, and was encouraged by, the 
contemporary glorification of self-help. They provided opportunities for 
social intercourse and they gave their members experience in the arts of 
democratic government; but they could not provide a solution of the problems 
of poverty and insecurity, because “the class which needs social insurance 
caimot afford it, and the class that can afford it docs not need it.’’ Meanwhile 
trade unions had also developed provident activities, particularly in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In the eighties there was a reaction against 
this policy. The young leaders of the new unions asserted that the State, 
rather than individual societies, should be responsible for social insurance, 
and public companies, quick to see the prospect of profits to be extracted 
from the needs of working people, now entered the field. First and foremost 
was the Prudential Assurance Company, founded in 1854. It quickly extended 
its business by house to house collections of small weekly premiums. By 
1900 it had 14m policies with an average premium of two pence a week and 
fimds totalling £17,000,000. Other companies and collecting societies followed 
in its wake. Enuring the present century the growth of their activities has 
been prodigious, as indicated in the Beveridge Report: 

“In 1910 the total premiiim income of all industrial assurance offices was 
barely a quarter of what it was in 1939. Today the business is immense. In 
1939 there were 103,0003000 policies of industrial assurance in force, more 
than two and a quarter policies for every man, woman and child in Britain. 
The sums assured amoimted to £1,668,000,000, and the Assurance funds to 
£455,000,000. The amount paid in claims on death was £24,000,000 and the 
amoimt paid in claims on maturity was nearly £11,500,000. The premiums 
received were over £74,000,000 and the expenses of management were nearly 
£24,000,000, exclusive of dividends to shareholders amounting to over 
£1,750,000 after payment of £1,600,000 as income tax. In addition to premiums, 
the companies and societies received in 1939 nearly £20,000,000 as interest on 
investments.” 

In the heyday of laissez-faire^ some people believed, or hoped, that friendly 
societies in one form or another could suffice to provide for sidmess, old age 
and unemployment in the absence of any State action. It was assumed that 
poverty and want would disappear as men and women showed more care 
and more foresight in the custody of their domestic finances. The publication 
of Charles Booth’s great London Survey was a setback to such complacency. 
Thenceforth the demand for active participation of the State in workers’ 
insurance gained an increasing volume of support. Canon Blackley had already 
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devised a scheme when England was in the depths of depression in the 
seventies. It was to be financed mainly by workers’ contributions and managed 
by the State. It was to provide all wage-earners in sickness with 8s. per week 
and on attaining the age of seventy with 4s. a week. While this scheme was 
the subject of much discussion and gloomy forebodings, Bismarck introduced 
a comprehensive scheme of social insurance in Germany, covering accidents, 
sickness and old age, based on contributions by employer, work-people and 
the State. 

In 1892 Joseph Chamberlain put forward a new scheme for old age pen¬ 
sions; and the Government responded by appointing a Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor. Reporting in 1895, it revealed many evils; but proposed no 
remedies. The year after that the matter was referred to a Committee on Old 
Age Pensions. After two years* study of over a hundred schemes, it ended 
by rejecting all and suggesting none. More committees followed and all 
sorts of schemes were advanced; contributory, non-contributory, voluntary, 
assisted, compulsory, schemes for wage-earners only, schemes for everyone. 
The Boer War delayed action; and it was not imtil 1908 that an Old Age 
Pensions Act conceded 5s. per week at the age of seventy to all those with 
means below £21 per annum. It was, says Qapham, “the first solid instalment 
of that social reform to which Liberals, and the small associated parliamentary 
power of Labour, were committed. It was also, though perhaps not with 
design, a step towards, that break-up of the Poor Law, which became a fighting 
catchword after the Reports of the Royal Commission had been issued in 
the following year” (iii, 419). 

Indeed, the Old Age Pensions Act was the first serious breach in the old 
Poor Law citadel. Three years later there was a more momentous step 
towards a national scheme of social insurance. Despite almost unanimous 
opposition of Conservatives and doctors inside and outside Parliament, the 
National Insurance AcU sponsored and piloted through its stormy passage 
by Lloyd George, took its place on the Statute Book. It combined two schemes, 
very different in form and scope. Part I of the Act, which came into operation 
on July 15, 1912, was concerned with health. It provided for the payment 
of sickness, disablement and maternity cash benefits, for a practitioner 
service and certain medical benefits for the insured. The scheme, based on 
the contributory principle and making use in its administration of the 
existing friendly societies and trade xmions, was compulsory for all wage- 
earners (and salaried people) with incomes below £160 a year. In 1919 the 
income limit was raised to £250 a year and in 1942 to £420. It is significant 
that the British Medical Association, the doctors* trade union, opposed the 
scheme, as they now oppose proposals for a national medical service. Part II 
of the 1911 Act introduced a lii^ted scheme of tmemployment insurance. It 
applied only to a group of industries where the risks of unemplojrment were 
highest, viz. Building, Construction of Works, Shipbuilding, Mechanical 
Engineering, Iron Founding; Construction of Vehicles and Saw-Milling. 
Coming into operation in July 1912, it brought within its scope about 2im 
workers. In 1920 the scheme was extended to cover over 11m workers, and 
non-manual workers whose income was below £250 a year were included. 
In 1940 the income limit was raised to £420 a year. 
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Somewhat earlier than the birth of the national scheme of social insurance, 
labour or employment exchanges had come into being. The proposal that 
there should be a sort of clearing house where employers with jobs to offer 
and workers needing employment could meet, was not new. It had been 
experimented with at home and abroad, and had been discussed since the 
days of Robert Owen. In 1902 and in 1905, under the Unemployed Workmen 
Acti the State took steps to encourage re-employment, but with little success 
because of the apathy of local authorities and the Local Government Board. 
Meantime, Sir William Beveridge, pioneer of the British Scheme of unem¬ 
ployment insurance and author of the most discussed report of modem 
times, was investigating the problem of unemployment. His book, Unemploy¬ 
ment a Problem of Industry^ emphasized that most of the unemployed were 
in fact the casually unemployed. His solution, proposed and carried into 
effect in 1909, was widespread creation of Labour Exchanges. Beveridge 
himself was appointed to organize them. 

THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Schemes initiated before 1914 were all designed to meet “normal” or 
short-term unemployment. They were never meant to cope with the mass 
unemployment of the inter-war period. The Beveridge Scheme itself, the 
author is careful to point out, cannot stand if unemployment is permitted 
to reach the fantastic levels of pre-war days. Its success will depend on a 
parallel move to establish Full Employment in peace as in war. 

A post-war boom collapsed towards the end of 1920. Britain was then 
faced with an imprecedented unemployment problem. The national scheme 
of unemployment insurance, which made individual payments depend on 
the number of contributions paid, was faced with bankruptcy. It had been 
framed to protect workers against short spells of imemployment. Since 1920 
most changes introduced have had to provide against long-term unemploy¬ 
ment. In December 1920 the number out of work stood at 858,000, a month 
later it was 1,213,000, and in March 1921 it was well over 1,500,000. By 
this time, and as a consequence of the 1920 Act, the scheme now covered the 
greater part of the wage-earning population. Rates of benefit at 15s. a week 
for men, 12s. for women and half rates for juveniles, were payable only for 
15 weeks in any one year. Even so, six weeks’ contributions only guaranteed 
benefit for one week. Because of widespread distress, dependants’ benefit 
was grafted on the original scheme in November 1921; and a distinction 
between two kinds of benefit was made, covenanted ben^t^ to which an 
insured worker was entitled by virtue of contributions already paid, and 
uncovenanted benefit^ payable for a further period at the discretion of the 
Ministry of Labour. This distinction gave rise to endless trouble, the latter 
payment being popularly referred to as the dofe, a term extended later 
without discrimination to any payment received by the unemployed. 

For all this, increasing numbers of people were forced to rely on the poor 
rates, if only because there was a gap between the expiry of uncovenanted 
benefit and its renewal. Over this gap a battle royal waged until its abolition 
by the Labour Government of 1924. Meantime, the problem of long-term 
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unemployment remained unsolved; and when economic depression reached 
its zenith in 1931 the situation was critical. Early in 1929 the unemployment 
figure was in the neighbourhood of 1,250,000. A year later it was about 
1,750,000 and in September 1931 it was 2,900,000. There were frantic cries 
that the ^‘dole” was bringing Britain to bankruptcy; and the May Committee 
issued an alarmist report calling for drastic economies, including cuts of 
unemployment benefit. In 1931, when expenditure on poor relief was about 
£1 per head of the population. Parliament introduced Transitional Pay¬ 
ments, a scheme by which the Treasury assumed responsibility for the needs 
of long-term imemployment. Subject to a means test, applicants were to 
receive relief through local Public Assistance Committees^ the poor law 
authorities under a new name, set up under the Local Government Act 
of 1929. 

Following the recommendations of a Royal Commission on Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance, a new Unemployment Act was passed in 1934. It did two 
things. It improved and tightened up the scheme of national unemployment 
insurance; and it transferred responsibility for dealing with transitional 
payments from Public Assistance Committees to an Unemployed Assistance 
Board, Thus the able-bodied poor were removed from the province of the 
poor law authorities. At the beginning of the war, the U.A.B., as this board 
was called, became the Assistance Board with wide powers to relieve distress 
whether of unemployed workers or of professional and business people 
whose livelihood had been undermined by the war. The Public Assistance 
Committees continued to handle local destitution. While the problem of 
imemployment had been one of the chief preoccupations of governments 
between the two wars, considerable advances had also been made in dealing 
with other aspects of social security. In 1925 there was a Widowsy Orphans 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acty which provided the first national 
scheme of contributory pensions, as distingui^^hed from the non-contributory 
old age pensions payable under the Act of 1909. As a consequence of these 
and other Acts the numbers covered by National Insurance schemes has 
steadily increased, 

NUMBERS INSURED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914-1938 
(figures in 000 * 5 ) 

At December 3Ut (a) Unemployment Health (b) Widows^ Orphans and Old Age 


1914 

2,500 

13,689 

— 

1921 

11,081 

15,165 

— 

1926 

11,774 

16,375 

17,089 

1031 

12,500 

17,353 

18,513 

1936 

14,680 

18,081 

19,651 

1938 

15,396 

19,706 

20,678 


[a) In July for each year for Unemployment. (Beveridge Report, 213.) 

[b) Excluding persons over 65 years of age. 


Despite the very great increase in the scope of National Insurance the 
numbers in receipt of poor relief have remained considerable. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS (INCLUDING DEPENDANTS) RELIEVED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


1900 

Domiciliary 

OOO’j 

584 

Per 10,000 
Population 
158 

Institutional 

000’5 

227 

Per 10,000 
Population 
61 

1910 

628 

155 

304 

75 

1920 

369 

88 

195 

46 

1925 

1,064 

243 

229 

52 

1930 

1,018 

228 

233 

52 

1939 

1,156 

249 

169 

36 

1942 

462 

98 

143 

30 


(Beveridge Report, 218.) 

The extension of National Insurance has led to a reduction in numbers 
claiming relief under the poor law. In particular, the Old Age Pensions 
Acts, including the Supplementary Pensions paid by the Exchequer through 
the Assistance Board, have removed the main cause of out-door relief. 
Widows’ pensions have contributed to the same end; but while the numerical 
level of poor law assistance is lower than it would have been had no National 
Insurance Schemes been in operation, the amount paid out is higher, because 
Public Assistance Committees in recent years have shown more generosity 
ynth respect to scales of relief. The main reason why the poor law still operates 
is that existing schemes of National Insurance do not yet provide an adequate 
mi n i m u m for basic human needs. For instance, in 1942, 59-9 per cent of 
the total out-relief in England and Wales went to the sick, who were inade¬ 
quately provided for under the National Health Insurance Aas. The sick 
insured worker received in benefit only 18s. per week with no allowance for 
wife and family. After every other means had been exhausted, the insured 
had therefore no alternative but to go to the Public Assistance Committee; 
and widows left with inadequate pensions had to seek additional assistance 
from the same source. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 

Though much has been achieved by National Insurance Schemes during 
the last generation, it is clear that the time had now come to establish a 
comprehensive scheme to provide for every contingency and to authorize 
adequate scales. It is clearly absurd that a manual worker should receive 
firee medical attention and a small allowance when ill, while his wife and 
children are excluded from benefits. It is irritating and wasteful that so 
m^y different agencies are involved in administration---Ministry of Health, 
Ministry of Labour, Assistance Board, Public Assistance Committees, etc. 
In June, 1941, the Government set up an Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Social Insurance to survey the whole field and make recommendations. The 
chairman was Sir William Beveridge, who before the war of 1914-18 had 
made notable contributions to the problems of unemployment and insurance. 
The Report presented in 1942 is associated with his name. It does not cover 
the whole field of post-war social reconstruction, though Beveridge points 
out the close connexion between its special problem and other issues, such 
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as Unemployment, Housing, Health and Education. It lays down the prin¬ 
ciple that want arises from two main causes: {a) interruption of earning 
power, through unemployment, illness or old age, and {h) large families. 
A satisfactory plan for Social Security must therefore provide for (a) State 
Insurance to cover unemployment, ill-health, old age, widowhood; {b) ad¬ 
justment of income to family needs by family allowances. The Beveridge 
Report proposed that the latter should be a charge on the Exchequer, and 
that allowances should be paid with respect to all children after the first 
one, whether the parent is working or not. The solvency of the plan depends 
on two assumptions: {a) the creation of comprehensive health and rehabilita¬ 
tion services; (b) maintenance of full employment. 

Two years later the National Government declared its policy on this 
momentous subject in four White Papers. The first dealt with Social Insurance 
and is substantially the Beveridge plan, while the second covered Workmen’s 
Compensation which Beveridge included in his general scheme. At the same 
time the principle of Children’s Allowances was accepted and steps were 
taken to legislate for this. The remaining White Papers outlined Employment 
Policy and a National Health Service. The latter aroused much opposition 
from the medical profession and was withdrawn. The end of the war and the 
General Election of 1945 placed on the new Labour Government responsi¬ 
bility for establishing a comprehensive scheme of social security, embracing 
a unified national health service and pursuit of a policy of Full Employment. 
Before the summer of 1946 the first of these schemes, in the shape of the 
National Insurance Act, was carried to the statute book. Meantime a plan 
for a unified national health service has been embodied in the Health Bill 
now before Parliament. 


R 



CHAPTER XXI 


EDUCATION 

In the more spacious mobile life of our own age, government has become more 
and more concerned with the guarantee of four freedoms. We have already 
dealt with two of them, freedom from disease (Chapter V), and freedom from 
want (Chapter XX). We now come to the third, freedom from ignorance. 
A society which can guarantee an adequate standard of living and of health 
is a society which makes the fullest use of scientific discovery, hence one 
which has to train a large proportion of its members to highly specialized 
tasks. The extent to which the activities of the specialist bear fruit in a high 
level of social security also depends on the extent to which society accepts 
the responsibility of educating all its members to a realization of the nature 
of the needs human beings share and the resources available for satisfying 
them. Such are the main tasks of education in a free society, dimly appre¬ 
hended by many of the pioneers of democracy , such as Rousseau, Owen and 
Cobden, though as yet few people realize the magnitude of the undertaking. 

Still less did those who laid the foundations of a public educational system 
during the nineteenth century. In the medieval set-up the chief instruments 
of social security were the family, the Church and the guilds. The same is 
true of education. Outside the crafts still chiefly carried on within the 
home, specialist education was largely the concern of the Church. Know¬ 
ledge of craftsmanship, like knowledge of husbandry, was transmitted by 
word of mouth from father to son or master to apprentice. As yet there 
were few essentially literate vocations, those of the priest, the lawyer, the 
physician, the skilled navigator and the financier being such. The printing 
press and the Reformation made the knowledge of the written word the 
birthright of the middle classes, but a large proportion of the adult population 
of Britain was still tmable to read or write or perform elementary calculations 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Urbanization and vocational 
specialization, concomitant on the expansion of factory production, intro¬ 
duced a new tempo of existence inconsistent with the slow diffusion of 
information by oral transmission. The education of large numbers to the 
mastery of new techniques, to new obligations, to new responsibilities and 
to the arithmetic of balancing wages and prices in an economy of uncon¬ 
trolled price levels, called for secular instruction of much wider scope, and a 
much higher general level of literacy than had existed in the past. Thus the 
nineteenth century witnessed a struggle for the secularization of the higher 
learning and the final elimination of illiteracy. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 

As the printed book, the newspaper, the cinema and the radio transmit the 
common knowledge of our own century, the medieval Church expounded the 
moral order of its own time through the medium of the sermon, the pageant and 
the mystery play. Beyond that, its interest in education arose primarily through 
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the need to train priests and administrators of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Its common medium was the Latin of St. Jerome’s Bible. Latin scholarship 
was indeed the basic discipline alike of theology and of Roman law. Besides 
theology and law, and such secular philosophy as provided a rationale for 
one or the other, the Church had other interests to foster. By becoming 
the imperial Church in the fourth century, it had inherited the oldest social 
function of the priesthoods in the Mediterranean civilizations of the ancient 
world. The priest was the custodian of the calendar, which was the indis¬ 
pensable background of the priestly ritual. Thus Church scholarship, though 
hostile to experimental science, was at all times officially disposed to encourage 
the study of practical astronomy. Eventually, it had to come to terms with 
secular science in a different domain. In accordance with the beatitude for 
those who minister to the poor, the medieval Church was responsible for 
the foundation of hospitals, and in that capacity receptive to the medical 
lore of the Moslem World. Indeed, teachers of physick, in universities which 
sprang up in the larger cowns of Western Europe during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, were often Jewish missionaries of the more enlightened 
culture which flourished in Moorish Spain. Universities grew in response to 
the needs of students who came from a distance to attend the lectures of 
some outstanding teacher. 

Such students formed their guilds and appointed their own rectors. At 
first there were no halls of residence or colleges. Students lodged near the 
teachers who attracted them. They were not youths but mature men, often 
bencficed clergymen, anxious to equip themselves for official positions in 
church or state. They studied Latin, rhetoric, law and theology. In course 
of time degrees, instead of being simply titles of honour as originally, came 
to be accepted as a hallmark of those qualified to teach others. In this way 
the universities of Bologna, Paris and Oxford arose in the twelfth century, 
Cambridge in the early years of the thirteenth. The universities were fed by 
grammar schools which provided elementary training in Latin, but neither 
the grammar nor the collegiate nor hospital schools catered for the masses. 
They served the severely practical object of providing a preliminary training 
for men who sought positions in church and state. The church, in effect, 
was a teaching body, but a teaching body of narrow scope. It stood not for 
expanding knowledge but for traditional knowledge; for order not for dis¬ 
covery. Knowledge so conceived was a set of established propositions. The 
work of the reason was to harmonize them and to bring them into subordina¬ 
tion to the authoritative doctrines of the church. Content to accept the written 
word, the medieval student in general ignored nature, and the medieval 
universities of Western Europe made little or no contribution to what we now 
call science. Such teachers as fostered an enquiring outlook had themselves 
come under the spell of Moslems who had garnered the fruits of Greek 
science and Hindu mathematics, and had contributed notably to the study of 
medicine, astronomy and geography. While the Moorish tiniversities of Toledo 
and Seville advanced the basic sciences of navigation, and so prepared the way 
for the great voyages of exploration, the Roman Church, out of touch with 
the virile culture of the Moslem world, remained aloof firom, or hostile to, 
the naturalistic movement of the time. 
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At first the schools andvthe universities of the Roman Church provided a 
literate education only for the small section of the community with aspirations 
to office in church and state. The masses got information or misinformation 
about the world about them from experience, by word of mouth and from 
the teaching of the parish clergy. Norman barons brought up their sons to be 
men of action, trained in sport, in archery and in military exploits, and 
instructed by travel. Apart from such teaching as he got from his mother, or 
may be from a private tutor, the education of the young baron was essentially 
practical. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Jews alone constituted 
a literate commimity outside the monasteries and university cities of North- 
Western Europe. 

THE RISE OF CAPITALISM AND EDUCATION 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries powerful forces were 
reshaping western European life on new lines. In particular, the rise of 
capitalism challenged old ways of living and accepted modes of thought. 
Conditions so created demanded new ventures in education and new kinds 
of skiU. The clerk in the counting-house needed proficiency in account¬ 
ing rather than proficiency in Latin texts. Mariners required knowledge of 
astronomy, of geography and map reading, all of which call for appre¬ 
ciation of the value of observation rather than blind faith in the written 
word; and the physician acquired a new attitude to problems of disease 
which could be studied at first hand in growing towns. The first signs of 
change appeared in Italy and Germany where the new order was most 
vigorous. A great commercial and financial centre such as Florence could 
not be content with the grammar or collegiate school which taught Latin 
and rhetoric alone. There was a demand for elementary education, which 
included reading and writing in the vernacular, as also coimting. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic were indispensable to the world of commerce. 

Private individuals who foimded schools in Italy and Germany were 
first to respond to the demand for a new type of education. As the merchants 
grew in wealth and their influence on municipal government increased, 
they insisted on town council control over such ventures. According to one 
accoimt, Florence, centre of banking and commerce, already had many 
schools for the teaching of reading, writing and counting in 1338; and their 
enrolment far exceeded that of the grammar schools, which confined their 
instruction to grammar (Latin) and logic. About^the same time education of 
the new type, provided in Germany by private individuals—scriveners, writing 
clerks, and women—^began to be supervised by the town authorities. The 
Church took up the challenge of its competitors and much litigation ensued. 
In Liibeck, for example, the ecclesiastical scolasticus complained that the 
establishment of schools by the town authorities had reduced his income 
from fees. According to an agreement reached after long dispute in 1418, the 
city was permitted to have four such schools and to nominate their masters, 
but the actual appointments were to be made by the scolasticus, who was 
to receive one-third of the fees. The curriculum of the school was severely 
practical. The masters were ^fto instruct children in writing and reading, 
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and to teach them good manners, that they may receive reward from God 
therefor, and the city of Liibeck honour and worship from the world.” 

In England development was later than on the Q)ntinent, but there is 
much evidence that the art of reading and writing in the vernacular was 
widespread by the end of the fifteenth century. The Paston Letters (1422- 
1509) bear witness to a high level of literacy among ordinary people, while 
the rapid spread of printing also shows how widely the art of reading was 
diffused. Landed people were generally educated by private tutors, but 
commoners received their education in chantries and hospitals and guild 
schools. It was no new practice for rich merchants and others, anxious to 
secure the singing of mass for the repose of their souls, to leave money to 
found chantries where schooling was combined with religious exercises. 
When trade brought prosperity to many in the fifteenth century, the number 
of endowments rapidly increased; and the chantry priests devoted much of 
their time to teaching. Chantries were also established by religious guilds, 
while many trading guilds, as well as individuals, founded hospitals where 
facilities for education were provided. Such rude and elementary schools 
taught grammar, which meant Latin, but the sheer incompetence of the 
teachers and the needs of the pupils necessitated some measure of instruction 
in the vernacular. 

When the age of mercantile expansion demanded a type of education that 
was broader and of wider appeal, Scotland, like England, already had its 
abbey, cathedral and collegiate schools, as well as its parish schools where 
Latin was the chief subject taught. The mercantile class retained and strength¬ 
ened the monopolistic powers of their merchant guilds long after such bodies 
had ceased to serve any useful purpose in England. Firmly entrenched in 
their civic privileges, the merchants of most royal burghs in Scotland came 
to control town government, where we find them disputing with the church 
the control of the local grammar schools. Many burgh schools were founded 
in the fifteenth century. In Aberdeen there were early disputes between 
church and town council as to the patronage of the grammar school. In 1496 
Parliament itself intervened in a notable act which declared: 

“that all barronis and frehaldaris that ar of substance put thair eldest sonnis 
and airis to the sculis fra thai be aucht or nyne yeiris of age, and till remane 
at the grammar sculis, quhill thai be competentlie foundit and haue perfite 
latyne. And thereftir to remane thre yeris at the sculis of art and Jure, sua 
that thai may haue knawlege and vunderstanding of the lawis: Throw the 
quhilkis Justice may reigne vniuersalie throw all the realme.” (Quoted John 
Strong, A History of Secondary Education in Scotland^ 1909,31.) 

This Act was little more than a pious resolution designed to enforce the 
study of Latin and law. In 1621 John Major complained that the “gentry 
educate their children neither in letters nor in morals.” 

HUMANISM 

While the requirements of the world of commerce promoted the demand 
for more widespread literacy, with greater emphasis on the use of the mother 
tongue and proficiency in the new arts of calculation, made possible by the 
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spread of the Hindu-Arabic numerals, the curriculum of the Catholic uni¬ 
versities was undergoing a change under the impact of two movements 
equally propitious, but in different ways, to the requirements of a wealthy 
bourgeoisie. It is still common to confuse them by recourse to such labels as 
humanism or the Renaissance, The Naturalistic movement was almost ex¬ 
clusively a produa of cultural contact with the Moslem world via Spain and 
Sicily and through the Crusades. Neo-Hellenism^ as we may call the other, 
was due to the impact on Italy of the Byzantine culture, which did not suc¬ 
cumb to the Turks till the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

Of the Naturalistic movement and its significance in the rise of capitalism, 
there is no need to add to what the reader will find in the first two Primers 
for the Age of Plenty. Expanding capitalism was a cause and result of expanding 
technology, expanding technolog}^ a cause and result of expanding s:cientific 
theory. ^X^at scientific knowledge we owe to the Alexandrian culture of the 
ancient world first became available to Western Europe through Arabic 
texts alone. The spread of Greek scholarship during the Renaissance con¬ 
tributed little to the growth of naturalistic knowledge during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Its only direct significance for the progress of modern 
science lies in the profound influence which early speculations on the particular 
structure of matter excited on seventeenth-century thought after the transla¬ 
tion of Epicurus by Gassendi. 

The Renaissance is a misnomer for events which rounded off the Middle 
Ages in Germany, the Low Countries or Britain, where the culture of the 
Mediterranean world had never struck deep roots. As apphed to Italy, the 
term is misleading, because the cultural rebirth which occurred there in the 
fourteenth century was by no means exclusively due to the influence of the 
Byzantine community on the other side of the Adriatic. While it is true that 
Greek literature and art had a deep and lasting influence, the growth of 
capitalism by encouraging enterprise and inquiry, by substituting reason for 
tradition, by establishing higher standards of material comfort, contributed 
not a little to the new outlook. Moreover, Moslem poetry, Moslem archi¬ 
tecture and Moslem horticulture also made a profotmd contribution to the 
artistic values of the civilization which flourished under the merchant princes 
of medieval Italy. What is most distinctive about a change which placed 
Greek scholarship on the pedestal previously reserved for Latin, in uni¬ 
versities where no Greek had been taught, is the familiarization of Europe 
with the political thought of the Greek City State. To an age which sought 
inspiration in the past, the classics could offer a treasure trove of precedents 
adapted either to the inclinations of the merchant oligarchies of the Italian 
peninsula or to the livelier democracies of the new townships of Northern 
Europe. No earlier literature is more preoccupied with theories of govern¬ 
ment. No conditions could, therefore, have been more propitious to the 
spread of a new linguistic cult than the nascent self-government of emergent 
capitalism in the Europe of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

As the curtain goes up on the sixteenth century, a second facet of the 
political ideology of emergent capitalism forces itself on our attention with 
equal relevance to the fervour with which the new fashion spread in Germany 
and Britain. Neither the political influence nor the economic doctrine of the 
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Roman Church was favourable to the interests of the newly enfranchized 
burghers, now literate and now ready to embrace the teaching of reformers 
who set the authority of the vernacular Bible against that of the Italian Pope. 
To scour the sources of the sacred text for evidence of popish innovations, 
and incidentally for more certain guidance of providential preference in the 
matter of parish governance, was now a pastime with equal claims to encour¬ 
agement as a scholarly pursuit and as an act of piety. To be sure, scholars 
such as Erasmus, who died in the Catholic fold, played their part and a 
prominent one in promoting the study of the Greek sources; but it was 
Protestant democracy that made Greek scholarship the indispensable hall¬ 
mark of theological erudition and of a “liberal” education. For three cen¬ 
turies the doctrine enshrined in Gladstone’s prescription for the education 
of a statesman and a civil servant has divorced the study of the art of govern¬ 
ment from knowledge of the new freedoms which scientific discovery and 
economic achievement have placed within our grasp. 

In different v’ays the new naturalism of Copernicus and Vesalius, the 
scepticism fostered by the impact of Greek political controversy, the perse¬ 
cution of religious reformers, each contributed to a vast intellectual ferment, 
the urgency of which makes the period which extends from the mid-fifteenth 
century to our own time unlike any in history; but it would be a mistake to 
represent this revolt against authority as a mere conflict of ideologies. The 
discovery of the New World, and the introduction of printing—especially of 
printing—supplemented by pictorial illustrations capable of exposing the 
fallacies of accepted authority, as, for example, in anatomy, speeded up 
the tendency to question established beliefs and the current scale of values. 
The Roman Church reacted both by suppressing innovations where it had 
the power to do so, and by strengthening its hold on public education. Of 
the Scottish universities St. Andrews received its Papal Bull in 1413, 
Glasgow in 1450 and Aberdeen in 1404. By that time it would be almost 
true to say that any further facilities for study could only furnish fresh and 
fertile soil for the seeds of heresy. 

The completion of the Reformation left the universities largely what 
they had been, custodians of man-made law and theological order. Natural 
science was tolerated, but the encouragement of scientific research was 
mainly due to the creation of new institutions, the scientific academies or 
learned societies which first appear in Italy at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The conditions of the time cried out for investigations of manifold 
variety. The introduction of gunpowder called for a new science of ballistics, 
deep-shaft mining for the study of air pressure, human respiration and 
inflammable gases; urban concentration focused attention on epidemic 
diseases; capitalist farming and horticulture on plant nutrition and polUnatjon; 
Atlantic navigation on clock dynamics, meteorology and the solar system. 

In 1645 a group of Englishmen interested in these various scientific 
questions agreed to meet weekly to discuss their common problems and so 
founded what came to be called The Invisible College, One of its leading 
spirits tells us of the nature of their discussions: 

"‘Our business was (precluding matters of theology and state affairs) to dis¬ 
course and consider of philosophical enquiries and such as related thereunto; 
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as physick^ anatomy, geometry, astronomy, navigation, staticks, magneticks, 
chymicks, mechanicks and natural experiments with the state of these studies 
as then cultivated at home and abroad. We there discoursed of the circulation 
of the bloud, the valves in the veins, the venae lacteae^ the lymphatick vessels, 
the Copernican hypothesis, the nature of comets and new stars, the satellites 
of Jupiter, the oval shape (as it then appeared) of Saturn, the spots in the 
sun and its turning on its own axis, the inequalities and selenography of the 
moon, the several phases of Venus and Mercury, the improvement of telescopes 
and grinding of glasses for that purpose, the weight of air, the possibility or 
impossibility of vacuities and Nature’s abhorrence thereof, the Torricellian 
experiment in quicksilver, the descent of heavy bodies and the degrees of 
acceleration therein, and divers other things of like nature.” (Quoted Adam¬ 
son, 181.) 

In 1662 this informal and private association was transformed into the 
Royal Society. Far more than the universities it represented the spirit of 
a new age. It was in close touch with the practical tasks and scientific problems 
of the time. From them it received its inspiration. Indeed Boyle, one of the 
leading fellows, never tired of emphasizing ‘‘that the Good of Mankind 
may be increased by the naturalist’s Insight into Trade.” Its importance, like 
that of the earlier Italian academies and the Paris Academy set up at the same 
time, lies less in the fact that it pressed the claims of natural enquiry for a place 
in higher education than in the creation of a new instrument for the further¬ 
ance of scientific discovery. Hitherto the knowledge of new discoveries had 
been shrouded in secrecy by the use of Latin as a medium of scholarship 
and the absence of any medium for the free publication of fresh knowledge. 
The new academies instituted regular proceedings, such as the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society itself^ to publicize the evidence of original 
contributions to the advancement of knowledge and to encourage criticism 
unfettered by authorities. Such proceedings were the beginnings of modern 
technical journals for the promotion of research. Their creation invested 
the process of enquiry with a new dignity and a new sense of individual 
responsibility. 

THE REFORMATION AND EDUCATION 

Of itself, the Reformation did not greatly stimulate education in England. 
The reformers were too intent on securing what control of education the 
Roman Church had hitherto exercized. On the Continent, Luther, Melanch- 
thon and John Calvin were fully alive to the educational needs of the time, 
and Calvin especially exerted a profound influence on educational practice 
both in his home town and in France, Holland, Scotland and England. In 
Scotland, John Knox prepared a comprehensive plan for financing education 
from church endowments. Though his scheme was frustrated by a dis¬ 
graceful confiscation of church property by the landed aristocracy, its bold¬ 
ness and completeness remained an inspiration to the country for generations 
to come. According to the plan he put forward, there would be ah elementary 
course for all children up to the age of eight, next a grammar school for those 
between eight and twelve, then a college or higher grammar school for 
pupils up to the age of sixteen. The crown of the system for the gifted few 
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was to be the university, so that at the age of twenty-four the man was ready 
to ‘^serve the Churche or Commoun-wealth, unless he be fund a necessaric 
Reidare in the same Colledge or Universitie.” In the country districts the 
parish minister was to provide for schooling at the elementary grade, but 
in every town of consequence there was to be a grammar school, and in 
larger centres of population colleges would feed the universities of St. 
Andrews, Glasgow and Aberdeen."*" No father was to be allowed to “use 
his children at his awin fantasie, especiallie in thair youth-heade.” Both 
rich and poor were to be required to attend school, the former at their own 
expense and the latter supported by the church (Fig. 108). 

The plan was a bold novelty, little to the taste of a thrifty Parliament, 
which rejected it. The outcome was that the reformed church secured its 
main objective—control of education. Until the nineteenth century, the 
Church of Scotland ruled elementary school administration and organiza¬ 
tion. In the burghs the town councils maintained the claim to supervise 
and, in some cases, to appoint and to pay the teachers. Such schools were 
the first in Britain to adopt a curriculum in keeping with the new economic 
and social order. Meanwhile, alienation of church lands and destruction of 
endowments in England and in Scotland resulted in the ruin of many 
medieval grammar schools and made the existence of many others pre¬ 
carious; but the social and intellectual ferment of the age fostered increasing 
interest in education and the growing prosperity of the middle class furnished 
necessary funds. In the reign of Elizabeth, Oxford and Cambridge increased 
their endowments. In Scotland the enthusiasm of the citizens of Edinburgh 
led, in 1582, to the creation of a new imiversity—originally, the town’s college. 
Among the great schools founded at this time were Shrewsbury, 1552, 
Westminster, 15G0, Merchant Taylors’, 1561, Rugby, 1567, Harrow, 1571, 
and Charterhouse, 1612. In the hundred years between 1501 and 1601, 
185 endowed schools came into being. In the next fifty years the number 
was 186.1 

Contemporaneously, there was also lively interest in educational methods. 
Such men as Roger Ascham and Francis Bacon began to write about 
education: to ask how far existing schools and universities met the educa¬ 
tional needs of a society shaking off an isolation of centuries and now showing 
a genius for trade and colonization. Some schools, such as Charterhouse, 
took cognisance of current affairs. “It shall be [the master’s care],” runs the 
foundation deed, “and the usher’s charge to teach the scholars to C 3 rpher 
and cast an accompt, especially those that are less capable of learning and 
fittest to be put to trades.” But the majority of the grammar schools 
in England refused to move with the times, and were already becoming 
exclusive. It is not surprising that seventeenth-century leaders of thought 
were impatient; and the unsuitability of the medieval curriculum for the 
requirements of the new capitalist age was emphasized again and again. 
Foremost among the innovators was the Bohemian Comenius, who sojourned 

* Aberdeen had two universities down to 1860, when they united. They were 
called “University and King’s College of Aberdeen” and “Marischal College and 
University of Aberdeen.” 

t James, Socied Policy during the Puritan Revolution^ 314, 
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in England a while. Writing in 1642 on A Reformation of SchooleSy Comenius 
declared that the so-called learned men were seldom a success in the ordinary 
business of life. Teaching was dull and the subjects studied—‘^Grammatical, 
Rhetorical and Logical Toyes”—were gladly forgotten as soon as men set 
about the real business of life: 

“Not only do the learned seldom excell those who are illiterate in the study 
of virtue . . . but also in the dexterous businesses they are for the most part 
excelled by them. For the most part the deepest Philosophers and Divines, 
though they seem as Eagles to themselves, with their abstracted speculations, 
yet are they as blind as Moles in matters of this life of human society.” 

Comenius found a sympathetic audience for his views among the personnel 
of the Invisible College and elsewhere. Notable among his supporters was 
Harthb, the author of A Brief Discourse concerning the Accomplishment of 
our Reformation^ published in 1647. This tract stressed the importance of 
education “as the main foundation of a Reformed Commonwealth, without 
which no other work of Reformation will ever be effectual.” William Petty, 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, declared that utihty should decide 
the curriculum. All children, he said, should attend school, and instruction 
should begin with observation of “all sensible objects and actions, whether 
they be natural or artificial, which the educators must on all occasions 
expound tmto them.” They should be taught reading and writing and arith¬ 
metic and handicraft. During the Commonwealth, discussion on the scope 
and method of education reached a new level. Indeed Parliament itself 
inquired frequently into the subject; and in 1649 made die first grant of 
public money for English education. A few years later it appointed visitors 
to regulate lx>th the universities and the schools. “The intervention of the 
State,” says Miss James (p. 320), “is perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the educational history of the time”; but the efflorescence sponsored by 
such men as Hartlib, Petty and Milton was short-lived. The Restoration 
brought progress to a standstill by the Act of Uniformity (1662), which 
severely penalized all who refused to conform to the Church of England. 
Teachers in universities and schools were now required to “conforme to 
the liturgy of the Church of England” and to abjure the political doctrines 
of the Commonwealth. Those who refused to embrace the Anglican faith 
were expelled. Thus entrenched in their privileged position and isolated 
from the main stream of ideas, the universities maintained a medieval 
curriculum. Any teaching in science or in new philosophy was undertaken by 
private teachers without the official approval of the authorities (Fig. 109). 


SCOTLAND AND THE PARISH SCHOOL 

Though the bold plan of John Knox was not accepted by the Edinburgh 
Parliament, the Kirk did not give up the fight for its own claims. It held 
firmly to the view that education is the province of the Church, and nowhere 
is its point of view more clearly stated than in the Fiist Book of Discipline 
(1560). 
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“Seing that God hath determined that his Churche heir in earth/* says 
the First Book of Discipline, “shall be tawght not be angellis but by men; 
and seing that men ar born ignorant of all godlynes; and, seing, also, now 
God ceassith to illuminat men miraculuslie, suddanlie changeing thame, as 
that he did his Apostlis and utheris in the Primitive Churche: off necessitie it 
is that your Honouris be most cairfull for the virtuous educatioun, and godlie 
upbringing of the youth of this Realme, yf eathir ye now thirst unfeanedlie 
(for) the advancement of Christis glorie, or yit desire the continewance of his 
benefits to the generatioun following. For as the youth must succeed till us, so 
aucht we to be cairfull that thei have the knawlege and eruditioun, to proffit 
and confort that whiche aucht to be most deare to us, to wit, the Churche and 
Spouse of the Lord Jesus.” 

An Act of 1507 admitted the claim of the Church to supervise education 
and to enforce acceptance of the Confession of Faith on all teachers in schools 
and universities; but the Church never ceased to condemn “the wrangous 
using of the pitrimonie of the Kirk,’* to the great loss of the Church, the 
schools and the poor. It pressed for the application of certain common lands 
to the purpose of education; and in the seventeenth century efforts were 
once more made to carry out the proposals of Knox. In 1616 the Privy 
Council decreed that wherever possible every parish should have a school 
and a fit person as schoolmaster. This enactment appears to have been largely 
ignored. Schools could not be built and carried on without money. So little, 
if anything, was done till 1633, when it was decreed that heritors (Scots 
landowners) should be taxed for the maintenance of schools. This was more 
easily said than done, and it turned out that heritors were most unwilling to 
pay up. Five years later, the General Assembly complained that the lack of 
schools “doth greatly prejudge the grouth of the Gospel, and procure the 
decay of religion.” Accordingly, presbyteries were ordered to make provision 
for the establishment of schools in ever}^ landward parish and to provide 
“men able for the charge of teaching of the youth.” Finance was still the 
chief stumbling-block. On the initiative of the General Assembly in 1646, 
Parliament passed “An Act for founding Schools in every Parish”; and to 
make the proposal effective the presbyteries were authorized to “set down a 
stent upon every ones Rent of stock and teind in the Parish, proportionally 
to the worth thereof, for maintenance of the Schoole, and payment of the 
Schoole master’s stipend.” 

This Act gave a great stimulus to education in Scotland, and many new 
schools were established. Still it would be wrong to assume that every parish 
soon had its school. The heritors, who had responsibility for providing the 
school building and the master’s salary, were often ill disposed to act. To 
provide for such a contingency the Presbytery had been authorized to 
nominate “twelve honest men” to secure the effective operation of the Act, 
but it was difficult for them to take action against powerful landowners. 
When an inquiry was made into the situation at the close of the century, 
it was reported that many parishes had no school and the inadequacy of the 
schoolmaster’s salary very often led to a curious combination of duties, as 
at one place, where he also acted as session-clerk, precentor, kirk officer, 
and maker of graves for the dead. The main provisions of the Act of 1646, 
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which had been repealed at the Restoration, were re-enacted with certain 
additions in 1696, The whole procedure for founding parish schools and 
providing for their financial needs was then tightened up. ‘"These two Acts, 
1646 and 1696,” says Strong, “were the legal foundations of the Parochial 
School System of Scotland. Down to 1803 no further legal provision was 
made for schools.” 

Meantime the Church kept a tight hold on education. On the re-establish¬ 
ment of Presbyterianism, in 1638, the General Assembly proceeded to enforce 
their decision of 1565, that the 

“Principall, Regents, and Professours within Colledges, and Masters and 
Doctors of Schooles, be tryed concerning the soundnesse of their judgement 
in matters of religion, their abilitie for discharge of their calling, and the 
honesty of their conversation.” 

By successive steps the Assembly took imder its supervision the inspection 
of schools, the appointment of schoolmasters and the general control of 
curriculum in school and university. Before the century had run its course 
the Kirk was exercising rigorous control over the religious, intellectual and 
social life of the country. The repeal of the Episcopacy Aa, in 1690, confirmed 
the Presbyterian Church in its privileged position; and its jurisdiction over 
education was fully recognized. In the same year Parliament decreed that 
all teachers in universities and schools should be required to subscribe to 
the Confession of Faith, to take the oath of allegiance, and to be of “a pious, 
loyal and peaceable conversation and of good and sufficient literature and 
abilities for their respective Imployments and submitting to the government 
of the Church now settled by Law,” A few years later another Act declared 
“that all SchooUmasters and Teachers of Youth in SchooUs are and shall be 
lyable to the tryall judgement and censure of the Presbyteries of the Bounds 
for their suflSciencie quaUfications and deportment in the said Office.” 

In Scotland as in England the Church thus retained control of education, 
and all teachers were required to accept the established religion. In Scotland, 
however, the form was democratic and attracted the type of Nonconformist 
excluded in England by the Act of Uniformity. Thus education both in 
school and university was more in touch with the changing social order 
and hence was likely to be more effective than in England. Without doubt, 
the pre-eminence of Edinburgh and Glasgow universities in the eighteenth 
century was in part due to the freer atmosphere of Scottish education at 
that time, and hence to fadhties it could offer vigorous minds. Conversely 
the decadence of Oxford and Cambridge may be attributed in part to the 
exclusion of an enlightened segment of social personnel. 

EDUCATION AND THE TEST ACTS 

We have seen that the promising educational progress of the Common¬ 
wealth came to an untimely end at the Restoration. Tolerance made way 
for persecution, and freedom of conscience for religious bigotry. Parliament 
proceeded to pass a number of Acts designed to limit the rights and oppor¬ 
tunities of dissenters and to enttench more firmly than ever the Church of 
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England as the established Church of England. The Conventicle Act pro¬ 
hibited meetings of dissenters for worship. The Five Mile Act forbade any 
dissenting minister or schoolmaster to come within five miles of any chartered 
town. The Corporation Act reserved public office for members of the Anglican 
faith. More important in this context are the Act of Uniformity and the 
Test Act. The Act of Uniformity passed in 1662 reaffirmed an Elizabethan 
statute which had made the Anglican prayer book the only legal form of 
worship: 

“All masters and other heads, fellows, chaplaines, and tutors of, or in, any 
colledge, hall, house of learning, or hospital, and every publique professor and 
reader in either of the Universities and in every colledge elsewhere . . . and 
every School master keeping any publique or private schoole, and every person 
instructing or teaching any youth in any house or private family as a tutor 
or a schoolmaster” were required “to conforme to the liturgy of the Church of 
England” and to abjure the Solemn League and Covenant. The Act also 
decreed that the heads oi all colleges of the universities and the headmasters 
of the great public schools of Westminster, Winchester and Eton should sub¬ 
scribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion and the Book of Common Prayer, 
on penalty of deprivation. 

The Test Act, passed in 1672, declared that the holders of civil and military 
offices must take the communion according to the rites of the Church of 
England. This Act had been passed primarily to exclude Roman Catholics, 
but clearly it had a much wider application and included Nonconformists as 
well. These various enactments drove a wedge between Anglican and Dis¬ 
senter, creating a social cleavage between ^^church” and ‘‘chapel,” persisting 
throughout the Victorian era. In the course of time some of the more irksome 
restrictions on the liberty of dissenters were allowed to lapse or were openly 
circumvented, but the obnoxious Acts remained on the Statute Book. Educa¬ 
tionally the most serious result was the exclusion of Nonconformists from 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. As late as the nineteenth century 
the position at Oxford was that candidates had to subscribe to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles before matriculation. At Cambridge, Nonconformists, though 
admitted to lectures, were denied access to scholarships, fellowships and 
degrees. At both Universities, each college had its chapel at which attendance 
was compulsory and the services were, as now, exclusively conducted in 
accordance with the rites of the Church of England. 

Such a vigorous enforcement of an official religion had effects both im¬ 
mediate and far-reaching. Excluded from their livings and from the uni¬ 
versities, Dissenters set about establishing schools or “academies” of their 
own. At first, many were small private schools conducted and managed by 
individuals who had themselves suffered from the restrictive legislation. 
After the passing of the Toleration Act many more were founded on a* wider 
basis with ample funds and scholarships to assist poor students. In eighteenth- 
century England, these dissenting schools, providing education for children 
of Nonconformists as well as training for their ministry, were in the van of 
educational progress. Their curriculum showed a lively appreciation of 
contemporary needs and the textbooks used were, for the time, often fresh 
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and stimulating.* In some measure they fostered speculation and a spirit 
of inquiry in sharp contrast to the religious and intellectual apathy of the 
orthodox schools as weU as of Oxford and Cambridge. They welcomed 
pupils no matter what their religious convictions were. Indeed, some men 
who ultimately became bishops of the Church of England received an early 
education in the academies of the Dissenters. For the most part, the pupils 
of these academies were unable to enter Oxford or Cambridge because of 
the religious tests enforced. They were therefore encouraged to go to the 
more thriving and, at that time, progressive universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow or abroad to Utrecht and Leyden. Though many such schools 
had closed before the end of the century. Nonconformity was still making 
steady progress in town and country alike. According to an official inquiry 
of 1811 in parishes of over one thousand inhabitants, the number of Non¬ 
conformist chapels exceeded the number of Anglican churches, being 3,438 
as against 2,533. Halevy says, ‘‘On the evidence we may conclude that while 
the nominal members of the Establishment still constituted an enormous 
majority, the Nonconformists already equalled, if they did not exceed, the 
Anglicans who practised their religion”! (Figs. 110 and 111). 

The exclusion of Nonconformists from Oxford and Cambridge was 
without doubt a great loss to university education in England. It was less a 
loss to Dissenters themselves. Both universities were mainly training places 
for the Church and the main subjects—the classics and theology—were 
taught as they had been taught in the Middle Ages. There had, in fact, been 
a deterioration in the standard of education since the Commonwealth, and 
throughout the eighteenth century the universities had sunk into a state of 
mental and moral lethargy. Oxford, where the young scions of the ruling 
class went to spend a few years in luxurious and riotous living, was pre¬ 
eminently Tory, viewing every new movement of thought with suspicion. 
There were no entrance examinations. Most of the scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships were restriaed to founders’ kin, to particular localities or to pupils 
of particular public schools. For example, Winchester had exclusive control 
of fellowships at New College, Oxford; just as Eton had at King’s College, 
Cambridge. Even the examination for a degree was a farce. For the B.A. it 
consisted of three questions in theology, logic and grammar, made public 
in advance; and standard answers were procurable. Thereafter the candidates 
had dinner with the Regent Master who had conducted the performance. 
Wealthy students kept hounds, drank hard and lived riotous days. ‘‘Except 
praying and drinking, I see nothing else that it is possible to acquire in this 
place,” wrote Judge JeflBrey to a friend in Scotland (1727). Not until the 
close of the eighteenth century was there any start of reform of studies or 
tentative efforts to institute real examinations; but a possibly final assault 
on the medieval authoritative traditions of Oxford did not begin before the 
middle of the Victorian period (Fig. 112). A shrewd foreign observer writes: 

“The English were a nation of manufacturers and merchants governed by 
an aristocracy who made it a point of honour to appear ignorant, indeed to be 

* For an account of these academies see H. McLachlan, English Education under the 
Test Acts, 1931. t History of the English People (jPenguin Booire), ill, 61. 
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ignorant of the economic foundation on which rested both the national greatness 
and their own. And it was at Oxford that this aristocracy finished its education. 
It would have none of a scientific education which it scorned as plebeian and 
materialist. It demanded an education exclusively classical.” (Ilaldvy, iii, 174.) 

At Cambridge matters were somewhat different. During the Restoration 
period Bishop Wilkins, brother-in-law to Cromwell and ardent in his support 
of religious toleration, had been Master of Trinity. Newton represented 
the University as a Whig in the Parliament of 1G88. It remained a Whig 
university and continued to show leniency to Nonconformists, as in 1775 
when it abolished religious tests for undergraduates, though of necessity 
forced to retain them for fellowships and degrees. At the close of the 
century Cambridge became a centre of the evangelical movement which was 
in the forefront of the movement for the abolition of slavery; and the Uni¬ 
versity itself played a lively part in it. Though there was little scientific 
activity within its precinas during the eighteenth century, the pursuit of 
mathematics persisted under the momentum of the European reputation 
the University had gained from Newton’s eminence. A system of genuine 
examinations had been established over a century before Oxford followed 
suit; but eighteenth-century Cambridge was by no means in the forefront 
of the intellectual advances of the latter half of the eighteenth or first half 
of the nineteenth century, when scarcely one of the leading scientists, in¬ 
ventors or political philosophers was cither a Cambridge or an Oxford man. 
The English universities had lost more than the Nonconformists who were 
excluded from their privileges. The very people who could have infused new 
life into them and brought them into touch with modern life had perforce 
to go elsewhere. Basil Williams sums up the position when he says: 

‘‘But at neither university was either the obsolete curriculum or the dons, 
mostly die-hard, port-drinking tories ever at Cambridge, likely to stimulate 
intelligent interest in public affairs. It is significant that at neither university 
do the professors of history, instituted by George I in 1724 for the express 
purpose of training public servants, appear to have given any lectures during 
this period. To find men taking the most enlightened views on social conditions 
and animated with the greatest public spirit one would have had to look mainly 
in the ranks of the dissenters, whose special schools had advanced beyond 
the old dry methods, and who were driven, owing to religious tests at Oxford 
and Cambridge, to the more enlightened Scottish or Dutch universities.” 
(y^hig Supremacyi 135.) 

Even as what they claimed to be first and foremost, training places for the 
Church, the English universities were inadequate. Though all candidates 
for ordination were drawn from the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
neither possessed any special organization for the teaching of Christian 
doctrine. At Oxford there was one question in theology asked of all candidates 
at examination. At Cambridge no theology entered into any examination 
paper for the degree: 

‘^The entrance examination once passed, and it was elementary in the 
extreme, not to say childish, students, who were not the eldest sons of gentle 
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families^ and did not possess sufficient industry or capacity to face more difficult 
examinations, could proceed without further delay to the clerical status. It is 
true that to hold any benefice, episcopal ordination was indispensable, and that 
ordination involved a preliminary examination by the bishop or his chaplain, 
whose object was, or was supposed to be, to discover the candidate’s intellectual 
and moral endowments. But, as all the world knew, this examination was a 
mere formality.” (Hal^vy, iii, 13.) 

Meanwhile, the Scottish universities, especially Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
were centres of intense intellectual activity. Here, too, there were religious 
tests. Professors, regents, masters and others were required to “acknowledge 
and profess and subscribe the Confession of Faith,” and the Church of 
Scotland, through its General Assembly, kept a close watch over the uni¬ 
versities till the middle of the nineteenth century. But at no time was any 
large section of the community excluded. Indeed the Church, so closely 
associated with education through the parish schools, had encouraged poor 
students to go forward to the university. In 1645 the General Assembly 
had decreed that every presbytery should provide an annual scholarship 
for four consecutive years, thus insuring a steady flow of recruits for the 
ministry. Being poor, Scotland had not the nice class distinctions which 
were a leading characteristic of English society; and her universities never 
limited their appeal to one social level. Indeed the absence of the so-called 
“public schools” and the general prevalence of co-education can be partly 
attributed to the poverty of the country. The fact that the Scottish universities 
drew their students from all ranks of society between which there were no 
wide differences with respect to social and economic status doubtless con¬ 
tributed to their vitality during the eighteenth century. Being poor on the 
whole, the students were determined to make full use of their opportunities. 
They had neither money nor inclination to indulge in expensive tastes nor 
to waste time and substance in extravagant or riotous living. 

The poverty of eighteenth-century Scotland contributed in another way 
to the vigour and enterprise of her universities. Realizing that their country 
was backward economically, Scotsmen determined to improve matters and 
bring her into line with her richer neighbour. In the early eighteenth century 
this drive for greater efhciency and better standards of living became a 
national movement which gained widespread support and aroused intense 
enthusiasm amongst all classes. It is more than mere coincidence that the 
Scottish universities showed great intellectual activity at the same time. 
Meanwhile the Industrial Revolution, which started in the settled con¬ 
ditions subsequent to the Jacobite insurrections, recreated the temper of 
Commonwealth England when the Invisible College came to birth. 

In 1720 Edinburgh had established the Medical Faculty which was to 
gain a high reputation bo± at home and abroad. Along with Glasgow it 
remained the main centre of medical education in Britain during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Both universities were noteworthy for 
their contributions to the progress of science, on which the Industrial 
Revolution rested. Francis Home, at Edinburgh, was investigating the 
chemical process of bleaching as well as the chemistry of agriculture, while at 
Glasgow, Black, trained under William Cullen, who had established its medical 
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school in 1744, was laying the theoretical foundations of steam technology, 
while encouraging his assistant, James Watt, to carry out his experiments 
which revolutionized power production. Other departments of university 
study were infected with the virus of originality. When Francis Hutcheson, 
appointed professor of moral philosophy in 1729, broke away from the 
medieval tradition of lecturing in Latin, he created the forum from which 
Adam Smith, a successor in the same chair, gave to the world the Wealth of 
Nations, Such men attracted students from far afield. Denied access to their 
own universities, Nonconformists by the hundred came north to train as 
doctors and teachers, while Scotland poured her graduates into England. 

EDUCATION AND THE POOR 

Originally, the grammar schools had been designed to provide education 
in Latin for all those likely to benefit from such instruction. A variety of 
circumstances- helped to miake them more and more exclusive. The poverty 
of the foundations made inevitable some means of supplementing income 
and the obvious way was to charge fees. This had a double effect. It increased 
their resources and it limited the social range from which pupils were drawn. 
This was en rapport with the wishes of many people in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, though the view that grammar school education should 
be reserved for the upper classes called forth a vigorous rebuke from Cranmer 
in 1541: 

‘‘I grant much of your meaning herein as needful in a common wealth; but 
yet utterly to exclude the ploughman’s son, and the poor man’s son from the 
benefits of learning ... is as much to say, as that Almighty God should not 
be at liberty to bestow His great gifts of grace upon any person, nor nowhere 
else, but as we and other men shall appoint them to be employed, according 
to our fancy and not according to His most Godly Will and pleasure, who 
giveth His gifts both of learning, and other perfections in all sciences, unto 
all kinds and states of people indifferently . . . wherefore, if the gentleman’s 
son be apt to learning, let him be admitted; if not apt, let the poor man’s child 
that is apt, enter his room.” 

The grammar schools thus became the secondary schools of the rich. 
Meantime a movement was growing to provide elementary education of a 
utilitarian character for those who had no prospect of proceeding to “gram¬ 
mar.” In the course of the seventeenth century it gained strength, and some 
reformers stressed the part the state should play in it. What elementary 
education was available to the less prosperous levels of society was largely 
provided by small private schools; but some foundations, such as Christ’s 
Hospital (the Blue Coat School) and Westminster, were explicitly created to 
educate the poor in reading, >vriting and arithmetic, and to teach them 
a trade. Aggressive capitalism had not yet adopted its later intolerant 
attitude to the children of the poor. They were the victims of circumstances, 
to be rescued from the vices of idleness and moral degradation. Accordingly, 
suitable schools should have a strong religious bias and an essential part of 
the curriculum should be a training in a craft. Such were the views of those 
who promoted the Charity School Movement. Through the efforts of Thomas 
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Bray and Colonel Colchester, the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge was established in London in 1699; and at once it set about 
its task. The movement spread rapidly throughout the country. The S.P.C.K. 
confined its attention mainly to supervision and encouragement. The schools 
established under its auspices were financed locally from private subscriptions 
and church collections, funds being vested in trustees who became, in effect, 
managers of the schools, “The combination of private maintenance and 
public statusf^ says Adamson, 

“resulted in that ‘voluntary system’ which carried on the work of public 
elementary instruction for the next one himdred and seventy years, while the 
studies of the charity school made the tradition that ‘the three R’s’ are the 
typical curriculum of the elementary .school and the essential basis of all 
education.” 

Teaching of crafts occupied an important place in the curriculum, and 
education of this sort aroused the greatest enthusiasm among the middle 
class, who believed that children of the poor should be trained for industry 
and launched on their industrial careers as quickly as possible. This view 
was put bluntly by Mandeville (Essay on Charity Schools) in 1723: 

“Few children make any progress at school, but at the same time they are 
capable of being employed in some business or other, so that every Hour those of 
poor People spend at their Books is so much time lost to the Society. Going to 
school in comparison to Working is Idleness, and the longer Boys continue 
in this easy sort of Life, the more imfit they’ll be, when grown up for down¬ 
right Labour, both as to Strength and Inclination. Men who are to remain 
and end their days in a Laborious, Tiresome and Painful Station of Life, the 
sooner they are put upon it at first, the more patiently they’ll submit to it 
for ever after.” 

The fact that attendance of orphans and other pauper children relieved 
the rates was another reason why the charity schools were popular with the 
prosperous. The same writer says: 

“The generality are so bewitched with the usefulness and excellency of them 
(the charity schools) that whosoever dares openly oppose tliem is in danger of 
being stoned by the rabble. . . . The governors are made of the middling 
people, and many inferior to that class are made use of, if the forwardness of 
their zeal but overbalance the meanness of their condition.” 

So quickly grew the movement that there were charity schools by 1727 
in all but two of the counties of England and Wales, with a total enrolment 
of 22,024 boys and 5,830 girls. Thereafter the increase slowed down until 
it ceased altogether. “By 1760,” says Adamson, 

“it was clear that they had failed to fulfil the promise of fifty years earlier, 
while the need for popular education had become much more pressing.” 

In 1709 a similar organization was founded in Scotland, where many 
parishes, despite the Act of 1696, still had no schools. In 1729 the General 
Assembly urged Presbyteries to bring action in the Court of Session against 
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recalcitrant heritors who had failed in their responsibility to provide them. 
The situation was complicated by the fact that many parishes were very 
large and could not be served by one school, moreover rapid growth of 
population and the rise of new manufacturing towns and new centres of 
fishing made the parochial system inadequate. To meet the deficiency, 
voluntary schools supported mainly by religious bodies were grafted on the 
parochial system, which enjoyed legal status. Of these the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge was most important. At first it appears 
to have confined its activities to religion, reading, writing and arithmetic; 
but in 1728 it was authorized by Charter, 

“to cause such of the children educated at their schools as they should think 
lit, to be instructed and bred up to husbandry and housewifery, or in trades 
and manufactures, or in such like manual occupations as the Society, or their 
Directors, should think tiie most practicable and expedient.’’ 

In co-operation with the Board of Trustees, set up in 1727 to encourage 
agriculture, fisheries nnd manufactures, spinning schools were established, 
especially in the Highlands, and as late as 1872 the S.P.C.K. supported 76 
sewing, in addition to 194 ordinary, schools in Scotland. Such elementary 
education as the majority of English people received in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century was provided by the various religious movements of the 
time. The promoters were little concerned with the educational demands of the 
new age. In Hannah More’s words, the poor were to be trained “in habits of 
industry and piety.” A representative of moderate conservative opinion in 
1807 states: 

“It is doubtless desirable that the poor should be generally instructed in 
readings if it were only for the best of purposes—that they may read the 
Scriptures. As to writing and arithmetic^ he adds, “it may be apprehended 
that such a degree of knowledge would produce in them a disrelish for the 
laborious occupations of life.” 

A minister giving evidence before a committee in 18113 declared that 
writing was not taught in any of the church schools, and that, in fact, many 
of the subscribers objected to teaching the poor to write. The two principal 
religious societies active at that time were the National Society for promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Churchy founded 
in 1811, and the British and Foreign School Society^ founded in 1814. They 
followed the educational practice of Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster, 
who held that the older children should teach the younger. This thrifty 
device reduced cost, and perhaps encouraged a spirit of co-operation in school 
life. 

Such were the schools to which the bulk of English children looked for 
education in the first half of the nineteenth century. The creation of a national 
system of education was thus delayed in England by rivalry of religious 
sects, as well as by the traditional contention that education is the prerogative 
of the Church. Whitbread’s Bill for state provision of elementary education 
in England was rejeaed by the House of Lords in 1807, and in 1820 
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Brougham’s somewhat similar Bill was withdrawn because of Church opposi¬ 
tion after a second reading. But the financial burden of education could not 
be sustained indefinitely by private subscription. Growth of industrialism 
and mechanization of industry had made elementary education for the 
masses essential. The rising voice of labour demanded an interest in political 
affairs and civic government commensurate with their economic importance, 
and this could be effective only if educational facilities were made available. 
A first step was taken in 1833 when a governmental grant of £20,000 was 
made “for the purposes of education.” 

It was a compromise. The money was to be shared by the two religious 
societies mentioned above with a view to provision of school buildings. A con¬ 
dition laid down was that the grant would be payable only if half the cost of 
erection was raised by volimtary contribution. At the same time a grant of 
£10,000 was made for a similar purpose in Scotland; and Parliament continued 
making these grants in subsequent years. Meanwhile, urbanization made it 
necessary to increase the outlay and to implement more centralized control 
over education. In 1838 a committee of the Privy Council was appointed to 
administer a larger state grant; but even this met with formidable opposition. 
Led by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the House of Lords made their protest 
direct to the Queen. Dr. Kay, secretary of the Committee, was firmly con¬ 
vinced that the solution of the problem lay in the civil control of education, 
but public opinion was not yet ready for this. The Chartist movement was 
at its peak and the country was seething with discontent. To the middle 
and upper classes it seemed more necessary than ever to insist on religion 
as an antidote to the “pernicious opinions” of the masses. 

In 1846 the parliamentary grant was increased to £100,000. The view 
that state aid and supervision must be provided on an increasingly large 
scale was gaining ground. Volimtary sources were obviously incapable of 
meeting the growing need, and only the rivalry of religious sects made it 
difficult to throw the burden on the rates. Then, as later in 1902, English 
ratepayers objected to contributing to the upkeep of denominational schools 
other than their own. In 1853, when Lord Russell proposed to authorize 
towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants to levy educational rates, he was met 
with fierce opposition, and the Bill had to be withdrawn. However, the 
Privy' Council Committee contrived to make capitation grants to schools 
contingent on local contributions of equal amounts. In 1856 the State’s 
expenditure on education had become so large that a department of education 
was set up; and direct representation was given to it in Parliament. The 
situation, arising from such divided control, had now become intricate. 
Two years later the Newcastle Commission was appointed to examine it. This 
body made important recommendations about elected local boards of educa¬ 
tion with powers to levy rates, to examine children in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and to pay grants on the basis of results, a policy which ap¬ 
pealed to the Victorian industrialist. This last was in fact the only recom¬ 
mendation accepted (Fig. 113). 

Time was fast approaching when the State was to accept responsibility 
for English elementary education. The number of schools and pupils had 
risen very rapidly, but the inefficiency of the system was repeatedly revealed 
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by investigators. In 1850 it was reported, “even of the children of the poor 
who have received some instruction, very few know anything ‘beyond the 
rudiments.’ ” In the Midlands 75 per cent left school without being able to 
read the Bible, then the common textbook even for arithmetic. School 
accommodation was pitifully inadequate. There was little or no teaching 
apparatus, an incompetent teaching profession thronged with uneducated 
and “worse than incompetent” men and women, suffering from physical 
infirmities which incapacitated them from other employment. Such were a 
few of the indictments levelled against the English educational system at 
that time, which was far behind the educational system of Scotland and of 
several Continental countries. The outcome of this volume of criticism was 
the famous Education Act of 1870. Inevitably it tried to steer a middle course 
between the conflicting claims of religious faaions and secular needs. Where 
denominational schools were fulfilling a useful purpose and working effi¬ 
ciently, they were left alone. Elsewhere schools were estabUshed by locally 
elected bodies with power to levy rates, to manage the schools and to make 
education compulsory. In these schools denominational teaching was ex¬ 
cluded. It was left to the teachers to provide religious training without the 
intervention of the clergy. The Act did not, as often suggested, establish 
free education for all. Only if parents were unable to pay were they excused 
fees. Still it was a notable milestone. “Henceforth,” says Woodward, “there 
were no areas in England without schools, and no children grew up without 
elementary education, because their parents were poor” {Age of Reform^ 
453-64). 

North of the Border, the parish school system was extended in the nine¬ 
teenth century to meet the needs of a shifting and growing population. 
Where parishes w’ere too large to be served by one school, quoad sacra 
distrias were created where “side schools” were established; but even this 
provision was insufficient. Large numbers of children were excluded from 
educational facilities by distance; and the number of private schools was on 
the increase. The Disruption of the Scottish Church in 1843 also shattered 
the unity of the basic educational system. Schoolmasters who refused to 
take the tests required of them by the Established Church had now to resign 
their posts, and the new Free Church set about founding schools of its own. 
In Scotland this was the beginning of rival denominational schools; but the 
Free Churchmen happily repudiated any suggestion that their schools were 
designed to maintain their viewpoint. 

“We do not plant our schools as nurseries of Free Churchism,” they declared, 
“nor do we ask our teachers to make proselytes to Free Churchism of their 
pupils. Our schools are really as simple and purely elementary schools for 
giving a good general education to the young, as were the best parish Schools 
before the disruption.” 

In Scotland a large body of dissent came into being too late to produce 
the deplorable results which the English Test Acts had brought in their 
train. As in England, the movement of the time was in favour of some degree 
of state supervision and assistance. Already there were Acts of Parliament 
which threw responsibility for the supervision of education on kirk sessions. 
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and from 1833 onwards Parliament had granted funds. The most striking 
and significant changes had occurred in the burghs. Many of the burghs 
had grammar schools whose history went back several centuries. They 
specialized in classics and in preparing pupils for the universities. Before 
the eighteenth century had run its course^ there was a reaction against the 
traditional instruction provided in such schools. The pendulum swung in 
the opposite direction. The Town Council of Ayr was a pioneer in the new 
movement. As early as 1746 they adopted for their Granunar School a 
curriculum which supplemented Latin and Greek by arithmetic, geometry, 
bookkeeping, navigation, surveying, Euclid, algebra and natural philosophy. 
Such a course, said the Town Coimcil, was “most proper for promoting the 
purposes of education, that is, the training up of the youth in the knowledge 
of literature, and preparing them for business in the most expeditious and 
effectual way possible.” A memorial presented to the Town Council of 
Perth in 1760 stated very clearly and strongly the view that education should 
be related to the conditions of the age: 

“In times not long past, all learning was made to consist in the grammatical 
knowledge of dead languages, and skill in metaphysical subtilities, while what 
had an immediate reference to life and practice was despised. But Providence 
has cast our lot in happier times, when things begin to be valued according 
to their use, and men of the greatest abilities have employed their skill in making 
the sciences contribute not only to the improvement of the physician, lawyer, 
and divine, but to the improvement of the merchant, mechanic, and farmer, 
in their respective arts. Must it not, then, be of importance, to put it into the 
power of persons in these stations of life, to reap that advantage science is 
capable to afford them.” 

The outcome was the founding of Perth Academy in 1761. It was the first 
of its kind in Scotland. Instruction was to be given in English and the scheme 
of study was to be as follows: first y ear ^ natural science, mathematics, naviga¬ 
tion, astronomy and English; second year, natural philosophy, practical 
geometry, civil history, logic and the principles of religion. Perth’s example 
was followed by other towns, where similar academies were established. 
Some absorbed or superseded, others remained in rivalry with the older 
grammar schools. The Argyll Commission, which reported on Scottish 
education in 1868, showed how widespread were educational facilities in 
this coimtry. The burghs, well supplied with grammar schools, academies 
and parish schools, met the needs of the middle class; but there were many 
blank patches in the Highlands and in the new industrial towns. Of 98,767 
children between the ages of three and fifteen, only 35,565 attended school 
in Glasgow. “The apathy and indifference of parents,” said one of their 
assistant-commissioners, “are the chief causes why so many children attend 
no school”; but they add, “the attendance of children at school is seriously 
aflfeacd by the demand for their own labour and in a less degree by the 
wages which their parents earn.” 

The Education {Scotland) Act of 1872 established a central authority— 
the Scotch Education Department—elected school boards for each parish to 
which were transferred all burgh schools (grammar, academies and high 
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schools) and all parish schools established by statute. The school boards 
thus superseded the town councils of the burghs and the ministers and 
heritors in the country. The authority of the presbyteries over education 
disappeared. Since grants were payable in respect of these various schools, 
“the Department” was able to enforce standards of uniformity and compe¬ 
tence. All schbols coming under the control of the School Boards were termed 
public schools, as indeed they were. The English use of the epithet is an 
outstanding example of the English gift for irony. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In Scotland, the parish schools had long prided themselves on the oppor¬ 
tunities they offered to the “lad o’ pairts”; and many a university student 
came straight from the hands of the parish schoolmaster. There could be 
no secondary education for the English masses until there were adequate 
fiicilities for elementary education. So in nineteenth-century England, as 
Woodward points out, secondary education was restricted to the middle and 
upper classes. There were three types of schools providing secondary educa¬ 
tion of a sort—grammar schools, “public” schools and private schools. The 
last-named had been started by reformers dissatisfied with the older types. 
The distinction between “public” schools and grammar schools had emerged 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. The former were those schools 
which had survived the vicissitudes of time and had fortified their financial 
resources by taking boarders; the latter had decayed because the income 
bequeathed to them had practically vanished owing to misappropriation of 
funds by trustees and change in value of money. Like the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, schools of either sort had long since lost what vitality 
they had derived from the ferment of the Renaissance. The statutes which 
governed their curriculum were two hundred years out of date, yet a judgment 
of IJ^Of) declared that it was illegal to change them. So a school founded in 
the Elizabethan Age to teach Latin and Greek could teach no other subjects 
in an age of industrialism. Not until 1840 was this judgment reversed. 

Not only was the curriculum confined to subjects that had little relevance 
to modern life, but the schools were under-staffed and badly managed and 
their management was often corrupt. When the Duke of Wellington talked 
about the playing fields of Eton he was thinking less of cricket than of 
cracked heads. Professor Archer^ thus sums up the state of affairs: 

“In the first three decades of the century the public schools were in a parlous 
state. Their low moral tone, their narrow classical curriculum, their poor 
intellectual results, their roughness and bullying, their bad feeding and housing 
were no longer likely to be tolerated merely because they were established 
institutions. The era of the Reform Act knew how to ‘mend or end’ institutions 
which were not fulfilling their purpose.” 

Such schools were ill-fitted to an age which exalted the virtues of hard 
work, abstinence and thrift. The new middle class had drunk deeply at the 
well of individualism. They were unwilling to perpetuate a system which 
• Secondary Education in the Nineteenth Centuryy 1921, p. 62. 
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was barbarous and irrelevant. Reform was in the air and public and granunar 
schools ahke were brought under the searchlight of criticism. The first 
innovations were the work of a handful of men with a middle class outlook 
—Thomas Arnold at Rugby, Samuel Butler at Shrewsbury, Edward Thring 
at Uppingham. In the sixties, when two Royal Commissions inquired into 
the condition of public schools and secondary education generally, they still 
revealed a deplorable educational level. The Clarendon Commission, appointed 
in 1861, dealt mainly with administration. Its report was guarded. The idle¬ 
ness of the pupils was the chief count in their indictment: “We have found 
no difficulty in ascertaining what is taught at these schools; to discover what 
and how much is learned in them is difficult and is only roughly practicable,” 
they said. The Taunton Commission, which inquired into the grammar 
schools, revealed an equal reluctance to move with the times despite the 
freedom they had gained in 1840, and exposed how large a proportion of 
the urban population had absolutely no facilities for secondary education. 

A hundred towns of five thousand or more inhabitants at that time had no 
endowed grammar schools. The Taunton Commission recognized that this 
gigantic deficiency could not be made good without the assistance of the 
State. In fact, it proposed the establishment of rate-aided secondary schools, 
a recommendation which was not accepted. The public and grammar schools 
remained the preserves of the middle and upper classes; but their number 
was swelled by the creation of several new “pubhc” schools to meet the needs 
of the well-to-do business families. Such were Cheltenham, founded in 1841, 
Marlborough, in 1843, Wellington, in 1859, Chfton, in 1862, and Malvern 
in 1865. The exclusiveness of English secondary education remained, em¬ 
phasizing and deepening class differences. The products of the English 
public schools had manners, habits and a code of social behaviour which 
stamped them as different from the children of the common people who had 
no such opportunities, no such traditions; and this segregation of children 
on a class basis has given to English education its distinctive characteristics. 
Though the structure of education was modified in the course of the nine¬ 
teenth century to meet the needs of a new and influential business class, on 
the one hand, and of capitalist industry, on the other, it sustained its tradi¬ 
tionally mandarin aspea. Secondary education remained a preserve for those 
by birth and family fortune destined to be the future politicians and governors 
of the country and empire. For the masses it sufficed if they were taught 
the rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic in elementary schools. 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century, new social needs were demand¬ 
ing a better educated working and lower middle class. The elementary 
schools were not sufficient to supply the educational demands of industry. 
Many old fee-paying grammar schools were modernized to provide an ex¬ 
panding demand for black-coated workers. The Department of Science and 
Art at South Kensington provided evening classes, while the Royal Society 
of Arts, like the College of Preceptors, established a system of examinations in 
“technological subjects.” At last, in 1902, the State decided to meet the 
situation. By the Balfour Act of that year the new local education authorities, 
which superseded the school boards in England, were authorized to provide 
secondary education. After the first world war such action was made 
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obligatory. Secondary schools were required to provide at least 20 per cent 
“free places.” A trickle of children from the working classes thus passes on to 
the universities^ thence into the professions and higher paid posts in industry. 
The Act of 1944 effected important reforms and enlarged educational 
opportunity. 

THE UNIVERSITIES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

*> The English universities, as they now exist, are almost exclusively a creation 
f of the present century, having come into existence as such to meet the need 
^^reated by the expansion of education at a lower level, more especially after 
the Act of 1902. Cambridge and Oxford remained preserves of the Anglican 
Church till the latter end of the Victorian epoch. In 1S34 the House of 
Lords threw out a Bill for the removal of religious tests. Acts of 1854 and 
1856, on the recommendation of two commissions appointed in 1850, made 
degrees at both universities open to Dissenters, but their teachers had still 
to conform. The last effective religious restrictions were not removed till 
1871, when all lay posts at Oxford and Cambridge were thrown open to men 
of all creeds upon equal terms. The year 1871 also witnessed the appoint¬ 
ment of Clerk Maxwell as Professor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge 
and the beginning of a revival of the Newtonian tradition. 

Meanwhile the only fully fledged university on a new model was London, 
which received its charter in 1836. The teaching nucleus of London Uni¬ 
versity was two rival institutions, one (now^ University College) founded by 
friends of Jeremy Bentham as an instrument of a new social culture, and King’s 
College, set up in opposition to the “godless college of Gower Street” as a 
custodian of traditional values. More important than its teaching activities was 
its function as an examining board, granting external degrees to students in the 
provinces where colleges without university status were dispensing instruction 
in technology and medicine. Colleges of medicine were founded at Sheffield 
and Birmingham in 1828, at Leeds in 1831, Newcastle in 1852. The last 
named became part of the newly-created (1832) University of Durham. 

In the great industrial towns at the end of the eighteenth century, societies 
like the Invisible College of the Commonwealth had arisen to promote 
scientific research with special bearing on technology. Most notable, though 
short-lived, was the Lunar Society of Birmingham, which included such 
notable industriahsts and inventors among its personnel as Boulton, Wedg¬ 
wood, Watt, Erasmus Darwin, Priestley, Murdock, Southern and Alexander 
Keir, several of whom were also original fellows of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, formed about the same time. Manchester, with Henry, Owen, 
Watt junior, and later Joule, had its Literary and Philosophical Society. At 
Norwich, at Newcastle and at Bristol, whence Humphry Davy came to 
London, there were others. London had its Royal Institution, made famous 
successively by Rumford, Davy and Faraday during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The associations of industrialists, technicians and 
scientific amateurs in these societies encouraged the provision of endow¬ 
ments for colleges of technology from the business community. Owens 
college at Manchester started in 1851, and in 1884 combined with others 
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at Liverpool and Leeds in the Victoria University, which is the parent body 
of what have been since 190-4 three independent institutions with university 
status. In ] 8vS0 Huxley gave as the inaugural oration of Sir Josiah Mason’s 
College of Science at Birmingham, his challenging lecture on Science and 
Culture. Mason’s College became the University of Birmingham in 1900. 
The Universities of Sheffield, Bristol and Reading respectively received their 
charters in 1905, 1909 and D26. Meanwhile, London continued to hold a 
watching brief for provincial University Colleges at Nottingham, Exeter, 
Southampton, Hull and Leicester. The Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
did not gain the public esteem they now enjoy till the creation of the pro¬ 
vincial universities had galvanized the authorities to make provision for 
modern studies which remained the preserve of technical colleges throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

When the nineteenth century opened, Scotland had five universities— 
St. Andrews; Glasgow; King’s College, Aberdeen; Marischal College, 
Aberdeen; and Edinburg ii; the last named with a high reputation for medical 
studies. In the fifty years preceding 1827 it had produced 2,792 doctors of 
medicine, 819 belonged to Scotland, 70G to England, 850 to Ireland, 225 to the 
British Colonies, and 192 to foreign countries. Glasgow too had a famous 
medical faculty. Aberdeen, the first British university to have a chair of medi¬ 
cine, was no longer in the forefront. The Commission on the Universities of Scot¬ 
land (1826) reported that "‘it is only recently that anything like an adequate 
medical school has been formed, so that it is only lately that students started 
medicine here.” St. Andrews had no medical instruction and no medical 
students, though the university granted a medical degree without attendance 
or examination, a practice condenmed by the 1826 Commission. 

Arts degrees in all the Scottish universities were at that time granted as 
a matter of form and not withheld from any student willing to pay the fees. 
“The degree has consequently ceased to be c.n object of ambition in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow,” say the Commissioners, who accordingly offered recommen¬ 
dations with a view to making the degree “truly a matter of distinction and 
an object of ambition.” Unhappily, their proposals had little relevance to 
new conditions. They advocated the revival of the B.A. degree as the cul¬ 
mination of a four-year course to consist of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An M.A. was to be given 
after a further year of study devoted to Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Political Economy—“a subject now in very great demand.” No legisla¬ 
tion followed till 1858. The Universities {Scotland) Act of that year changed 
the constitution of the universities by erecting university courts, having full 
financial control. An executive commission appointed to carry the Act into 
force issued a shower of ordinances which established inter alia a four-year 
curriculum for the M.A. degree to embrace seven compulsory subjects— 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy 
and English. A Commission of 1889 conceded a*wider choice of subjects, 
including modem languages, political economy and history, and established 
a faculty of natural science with degrees of its own. 

Church control over tlie Scottish universities and education generally was 
weakening in the early nineteenth century, until finally civil replaced eccle- 
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siastical control. When the nineteenth century opened, whether the Church 
had an “indubitable right to examine schools of every description within 
their bounds” became a matter for debate. The Disruption of 1843, when a 
large body of ministers and congregations left the established church to found 
the Free Church of Scotland, brought matters to a head. By the Burgh and 
Parochial Schools Act of 1861 schoolmasters were no longer compelled to 
subscribe to the Confession of Faith or to the doctrines of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Education Act of 1872 the superintendence of schools was 
committed to the popularly elected school boards. The Cx)mmission of 1826 
had recommended the continuance of the law requiring members of the 
universities to subscribe to the Confession of Faith; but the Disruption of 
1843 shattered the control of the established Church of Scotland on the 
faculties. Ten years later lay professorships were thrown open to men of all 
religious denominations. The last vestiges of religious penal legislation were 
successively removed in 1864, 1871 and 1887. 



CHAPTER XXII 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND FREEDOM 
OF PERSON 

Perusal of contemporary political controversy might well prompt the 
reflection that liberty and freedom furnish an excuse for more restrictions 
on thought and action than any other epithets in common usage. Precise 
definition of what we mean by freedom or liberty in any controversial context 
is indeed the only safeguard against two dangers which beset us to-day. One 
of them is the defence of antiquated economic arrangements against the in¬ 
troduction of social controls to ensure the satisfaction of common human 
needs. The other is the defence of political methods which deny the right of tl^e 
individual to express certain beliefs on the pretext that their suppression is a 
temporary expedient. There is here no need to dwell on the first. We have 
already and sufficiently seen how free trade and free enterprise severally be¬ 
came synonyms for the privilege of an owner and rentier group to prey on their 
fellow citizens. What still calls for comment is a widely current supposition 
that we can lightly surrender safeguards of civil liberty with the assurance 
that we shall automatically resume them when certain urgent tasks of social 
reorganization are accomplished. Too easily we forget with what difficulty 
we secured them, how recently we did so, and—by the same token—how 
exiguously we hold them. We accept them as inherent in our civilization, 
intolerant to the behaviour of contemporary societies which condone practices 
we ourselves lately have abandoned. 

It is therefore well to recall that barely three centuries have passed since 
the majority of educated and responsible people in the Homeland justified 
or condoned imprisonment, deprivation of political rights, or even death for 
the performance of acts of worship or the expression of philosophical beliefs 
contrary to the official creed, that the law employed torture to extract confes¬ 
sions with respect to the exercise of miraculous dispensations before consign¬ 
ing the unfortunate victims of such charges to the gibbet or to the stake, 
and that people who expressed or were suspected of holding now widely 
accepted political views, then opposed to those of the governing party in 
the State, were liable to arrest and incarceration for an indefinite period 
before public trial. Long after the extremities of such intolerance, which 
survived till the glorious Revolution of 1688 had subsided, British law 
continued to punish trivial offences against property rights with a savagery 
out of all proportion to any rational justification of penalties as deterrents to 
crime. No reflective citizen who is acquainted with this unsavoury record 
will lightly surrender our so newly gained right “to know, to utter and to 
argue freely according to conscience,”* or lightly accept the credentials of 
those who advocate the pursuit of ostensibly worthy ends by means incon¬ 
sistent with the safeguard of this right. For if the end justifies the means, 
we must be persuaded that the means are themselves consonant with its 
continued pursuit. 

* Areopagitica. 
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Harrington, who ranks with Milton as a pioneer in the struggle for toler¬ 
ance, declared that ‘"where civil liberty is entire, it includes liberty of con¬ 
science,” and in truth we cannot conveniently separate an historical discussion 
of reUgious freedom from freedom of the individual against the arbitrary 
exercise of authority in general; but this does not exonerate us from responsi¬ 
bility for defining where the legitimate boundaries of legal interference with 
individual behaviour lie. The expression, religious freedom, may in fact 
cover a variety of claims, more especially: the legal right to worship in a 
particular way, the legal right to give public expression to one’s beliefs about 
nature in general or human relations in particular, and the legal right to 
educate one’s children in certain tenets. The recognition of any one of these 
is compatible with the recognition of their respective limitations. If the 
prescribed form of worship involves the use of musical instruments in public 
places or enforced absence from work at inconvenient times, the legal right 
of the individual to worship in his or her own way may become a nuisance to 
neighbours; and if the free expression of one’s beliefs includes the denial 
of the same freedom of expression to one’s neighbours, there may come a 
point w^here drastic measures arc necessary to safeguard the preservation of 
toleration itself. 

In a free society one such safeguard is universal secular education, which 
is the guarantee of freedom from ignorance. It is therefore highly debatable 
whether the claims of freedom of worship or freedom of opinion justify the 
legal right of a religious sect to conduct its own schools. The claim to do so 
is doubly specious, because parenthood is not simply an individual preference. 
It is de facto a social relationship. Indeed, any assertion of parental right 
to limit the educational opportunities the child has to assimilate the broader 
tolerance of a society which increasingly provides safeguards of social security 
—once legally assigned to the parent or left to the Church—is itself a sur¬ 
render of individual freedom to the diaates of a minority. As often happens in 
social controversy, the attempt to define clear-cut limits to issues which call for 
perennial re-examination in the light of new facts may lead us into a quagmire 
of sophisticated irrelevance, from which we can retrace our footsteps only by 
keeping a fixed gaze on the lit-up horizon of the historical record; but if 
we can argue till the cows come home about the frontiers of personal liberty 
and social licence without much prospect of reaching a final decision, we 
can assuredly profit from due consideration of arguments which have en¬ 
dorsed suppression of harmless or trivial opinions and actions variously 
stigmatized by our ancestors as heresy, sorcery, sedition and obscenity. 

FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 

The first civil statute against heresy belongs to the time of Wyclif’s move¬ 
ment for church reform. Its date is 1382. It was followed in 1401 by a law 
which prescribed as the penalty death by burning. Foremost among historians 
of dvil liberty, Lecky declares, with pardonable exaggeration, “that the 
Church of Rome has shed more innocent blood than any other institution 
that has ever existed among mankind,” but he adds with justice; 

“While the pre-eminent atrocity of the persecutions^^of the Church of Rome 
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is fully admitted, nothing can be more grossly disingenuous or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar taint. She persecuted to the full extent 
of the power of her clergy, and that power was very great. The persecution 
of which every Protestant Church was guilty was measured by the same rule, 
but clerical influence in Protestant coimtries was comparatively weak. The 
Protestant persecutions were never so sanguinary as those of the Catholics, 
but the principle was afflrmed quite as strongly, was acted on quite as constantly 
and was defended quite as pertinaciously by the clergy. . . . On the accession of 
Elizabeth, and before the Catholics had given any signs of discontent, a law 
was made prohibiting any religious service other than the Prayer Book. . . . 
The Presbyterians, through a long succession of reigns, were imprisoned, 
branded, mutilated, scourged and exposed in the pillory. Many Catholics, 
under false pretences, were tortured and hung. Anabaptists and Arians were 
burnt alive. ... In Scotland during nearly the whole period that the Stuarts 
were on the throne of England, a persecution rivalling in atrocity almost any 
on record was directed by the English government at the instigation of the 
Scotch bishops, and with the approbation of the English Church, against all 
who repudiated episcopacy. If a conventicle was held in a house, the preacher 
was liable to be put to death. If it was held in the open air, both minister and 
people incurred the same fate. The Presbyterians were hunted like criminals 
over the mountains. Their ears were torn out from the roots. They were 
branded with hot irons. Their fingers were wrenched asunder by the thumbkins. 
The bones of their legs were shattered in the boots. Women were scourged 
publicly through the streets. ... In America, the colonists, who were driven 
from their own land by persecution, not only proscribed the Catholics, but 
also persecuted the Quakers—the most inoffensive of all sects—with atrocious 
severity. . . . Among the Protestants it may, I believe, be safely affirmed, 
that there was no example of the consistent advocacy or practice of toleration 
in the sixteenth century that was not virulently and generally denounced by 
all sections of the clergy, and scarcely any till the middle of the seventeenth 
century.”* 

These words are not mere rhetoric. Hallam soberly states: 

“At the end of the sixteenth century the simple proposition that men, for 
holding or declaring heterodox opinions in religion, should not be burned alive 
or otherwise put to death, was itself little else than a sort of heterodoxy.” 

Milton, whose Areopagitica is a monument of English documentary prose 
dedicated to the defence of civil hberty, excluded the right of Catholics to 
worship, less because they were a political menace to the Commonwealth 
of the Realm than because the Old Testament prohibited idolatry. The 
English law which prescribed death at the stake as the penalty for religious 
heterodoxy was not in fact repealed till 1G77. During the reign of Elizabeth, 
anabaptists and persons who denied the orthodox Trinitarian view suffered 
the fate it prescribed, and there was one execution—of an Arian—in 1612, 
during the reign of James I. Catholics who perished during this period were 
condemned under special penal statutes passed after the Reformation. 

• In an age when Jesuits and Puritans were equally convinced that an 
eternal future of incandescent torture awaited their ideological opponents, 
when Protestants affirmed the verbal inspiration of the Old Testament and 
* Lecky, Rise and It^uence of Rationalism in Europe^ ii, 42 seq. 
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fashioned a social ethic in conformity with the stratagems of the Israelite 
conquest of the Promised Land, the callous treatment accorded to the 
heterodox was on all fours with the penalties deemed fit for even trivial 
offences against property. Such beliefs continued to dominate evangelical 
Protestantism for two centuries after the death of Milton. It is therefore 
important to remember that the origin and relaxation of restrictions on free¬ 
dom of worship in Protestant Britain were closely linked to the machine of 
government, central and local. Heterodox views about church governance 
were heterodox views about secular administration when the parish was still 
the unit of local government. 

In the two centuries before the English Reformation, dissent against 
Catholic doctrine had allied itself to peasant revolt against a feudal landlord 
class within which the Norman Catholic hierarchy held a powerful position. 
Perhaps because it was an essentially popular movement that Wyclif’s 
teaching inspired, his influence never fully succtunbed to persecution. In 
medieval England relations between Crown and papacy were rarely cordial; 
and the marital escapades of Henry VIII gave courtiers and ecclesiastics with 
sympathies leaning towards Lollard doctrines, the opportunity of preparing 
for a final breach with Rome. The King became head of the Church; and the 
dissolution of the monasteries destroyed at one blow a large vested interest 
hostile to the monarch in that capacity. The Church was now a national 
institution. In short, “all members of the state were ipso facto members of 
the state church” (Black). After the brief reaction which lasted while Mary 
Tudor was on the throne, the Act of 1559 reinstated Elizabeth in the place 
held by her father and vested supreme power over the national church in the 
Crown. This finally abolished its allegiance to the papacy. An Act of Uniformity 
prescribed a reformed prayer book in the vernacular as the basis of the only 
permissible form of worship, while the medieval plan of church government, 
tvith its hierarchy of archbishops, bishops, deans and so forth, remained 
intact, save as concerned the ultimate authority of the Vatican. 

An inevitable corollary of the Act of 1559 was a papal bull excommunicating 
Elizabeth and her subjects. An English college, established at Douai in 1568 
for training priests, now became a rallying-ground for Catholic intrigue 
and counter-reformation propaganda. The outcome was to strengthen the 
demand for penal legislation against English Roman Catholics and its 
rigorous enforcement. Catholic intrigue was inevitably directed as much against 
the Crown as against the doctrines of the national Church,and the suppression 
of Catholic worship could therefore be plausibly justified as the suppression 
of a conspiracy against the state; but political arguments for persecution of 
dissident factions with no afiiliations to Rome were equally easy to concoct. 
There was the example of the anabaptists who had set up a short-lived com¬ 
munist experiment in Munster, and there were the clamorous Presbyterians 
across the border. 

The Scottish Reformation had a more doctrinal flavour than the English. 
In 1559 Knox returned from association with Calvin ^d other reformers 
on the Continent to lead a movement which swept away both the liturgy 
of Rome and the episcopalian set-up in favour of an imprctentious form of 
communal worship, with participation of lay representatives called elders in 
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the government of the Church. Its supreme body was a Gmerai Assembly 
of ministers, independent of parliament or monarch. Knox attracted a powerful 
following, and the Scottish Parliament rallied to the support of the reformed 
Scottish Church. When Knox foimd himself publicly engaged in political 
hostility to a Catholic queen and her court, the counter reformationist 
intrigues of Mary Queen of Scots were the occasion of a violently irrelevant 
and ill-timed diatribe against the intervention of women in the affairs of 
state; and if the sympathies of the English queen ever vacillated in favour of 
the Puritan faction which advocated extensive revision of Anglican church 
government and ritual, the Monstrous Regimen of Women was well calculated 
to restore her predilection for the moderate party. 

At the start, the English national Church had been comparatively lati- 
tudinarian with respect both to ritual and to doctrine. In the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth those who favoured a form of worship less formal 
than the prayer book liturgy, or a form of government more democratic 
than the episcopalian, were de facto enemies of the State. In 1583 Arch¬ 
bishop Whitgift issued an order requiring all clergy to subscribe without 
qualification to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown, the Book of 
^mmon Prayer and the Thirty-Nine Articles of Anglican Church doc¬ 
trine. Ten years later the Conventicle Act introduced the penalties of death 
or exile for attendance at unauthorized places of worship or persistent 
refusal to attend those authorized. Among the extremists there were not a 
few martyrs; but a powerful underground movement could still flourish by 
openly conforming to the legal obligations of church attendance. 

The union of the crowns brought no relief to the Puritans who submitted 
their demands at the Hampton Court Conference convened by James I 
in 1604. By temperament a dictator, James was only too glad to quit his 
seat of divided authority in Edinburgh as a centre of operations against a 
rival too powerfully entrenched in his native land. From Lx)ndon he directed 
his campaign against the General Assembly in the spirit of the Stuart formula, 
“no bishop, no king.” With the support of the English bishops, he set about 
the reintroduction of the episcopal system in Scotland, at first with little 
opposition. Charles I carried on his policy and reaped its just reward. Mean¬ 
while the Puritan party in England was becoming more vocal. The Stuart 
kings had engaged in a succession of quarrels with their parliaments. They 
had estranged the merchants of London and industrialists by grants of 
monopolies. Thus the conflict between Puritan and Episcopalian coalesced 
with the conflict between parliament and monarchy; and those who resented 
the control of economic policy by the crown gave a willing ear to preachers 
who denounced the status of the king as the head of the Church. Among 
such were many—^the Independents —whose demands for democratization of 
church government and simplification of ritual went far beyond those of the 
Presbyterians. In the reign of Charles I a special tribunal, the Star Chamher^ 
became notorious for the savage persecution of the Puritan party in the 
state. England was on the verge of revolution; but revolt broke out first in 
Scotland, where a convention of 1638 drew up for signature by all who 
would subscribe a National Covenant reaffirming the Presbyterian view. 
The soldiers sent by the Stuart king to put down the Covenanters by force 

s 
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of arms met a strong opposing force with banners bearing in letters of gold, 
“For Chrisfs Crown and Covenant^ Five years later Charles was at war with 
the English Parliament. 

Charles paid the price of his own follies and of his father’s egotism on a 
cold February morning in 1649, and if capital punishment is ever justifiable, 
the spectacle was surely one which reflects credit on the initiative of our 
forefathers. There followed a period during which Englishmen for the first 
time enjoyed a wide freedom of worship and opinion. Throughout the 
Commonwealth in which Milton, the protagonist of civil liberty, occupied 
a high ofiice of state, there were two contending parties. The Presbyterians 
were as fanatical as their persecutors, wliile the Independents, supported by 
Cromwell himself, advocated a broad toleration short only of freedom to 
restore the ancien regime of “popery or prelacy,” as embodied in an Act 
passed by the English Parliament in 1653. Cromwell went farther. He restored 
to the Jews a legal footing in England, permitted them to celebrate their 
worship and protected their persons from injury. English Jewry has thus no 
Ghetto background as in Germany or Poland, where Jews have been victims 
of persecution till our own time. They had disabilities, but disabilities shared 
by other Nonconformists, perhaps less than those of Quakers and of Uni¬ 
tarians. If not prepared to bow in the house of Rimmon, they could not sit as 
Members of Parliament, while the oath required of members was “on the true 
faith of a Christian”; and Baron de Rothschild was unable to take his seat 
when eleaed for the City of London in 1847. The phrase was deleted from 
the oath in 1866, two years before Disraeli took ofiice as Prime Minister. 
Judaism now enjoys the same freedom of worship as other religious beliefs, 
and it is gratifying to record that British law takes no cognizance of Jewry 
as a race apart. 

The military government of Cromwell placed on the country a heavy 
burden of taxation which eventually estranged its more worldly-minded 
supporters, already weary of the obtrusive piety which Puritan supremacy 
had fostered. With the Restoration of 1660 started a new phase of repressive 
legislation, commonly called the Clarendon Code. Though ostensibly con¬ 
cerned with re-establishing uniformity of worship within an episcopalian 
framework of church government, it served an immediate political end, in 
so far as it subjected religious sects with republican leanings to severe 
penalties. Indeed, the Code divided the Homeland into two parties. Church 
and Chapel. The Corporation Act (1661) imposed the “sacramental test 
according to the rites of the Church of England” on all officers and 
members of municipal corporations, its object being to purge municipal 
government of disaffected persons, “it being too well known . . . that many 
evil spirits are still working.” The Act of Uniformity (1662) made the Anglican 
Prayer Book compulsory and required acceptance of Anglican doctrines and 
ceremonies from all clergy and teachers in schools and universities. The 
Conventicle Act (1664), strengthened by a second of its kind (1670), im¬ 
posed severe penalties for attendance at worship not according to Anglican 
rites. The Five Mile Act (1665) forbade any dissenting minister to come 
within five miles of a corporate town or place where he had previously 
preached; and a special Aa of1662 dealt with the Quakers, politically the most 
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dangerous sect, as those in power then thought. Transportation was the 
penalty for a third conviction of attendance. In 1602, 1,300 Quakers were 
in prison and in March 1685 about 1,460. 

Meanwhile the Scots Parliament restored episcopal government by an Act 
of 1662. Alinisters who refused to conform were forced to give up their livings. 
By an Act of 1663, more severe than the English Five Mile Act^ they were 
forbidden to hve within twenty miles of their old parish, within six 
miles of any cathedral, church, or within three miles of any royal burgh. 
When thousands of people refused to ^'hear the curates” who filled 
the vacated pulpits and took to the hills to worship in conventicles with their 
former Presb}^erian ministers, a Conventicle Act of 1670 was designed to 
suppress these gatherings altogether. The authorities did ever^hing in their 
power to break them up and to force people to abjure their Presbyterian 
faith, but with little result. At one time resistance took the form of open 
revolt and clashes of arms took place. At another it compelled a more lenient 
attitude on the part of the Government, but persecution was severe. Indeed, 
transportation to slavery in America was a common punishment, and many 
suffered the extreme penalty of death. “The killing time” w^as long re¬ 
membered. 

Several circumstances conspired to promote a less repressive policy as 
the Stuart era came to its close. In 1669 the report of a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee on the decay of commerce had advised “some ease and relaxation in 
ecclesiastical matters” as a “means of improving the trade of this kingdom.” 
For political reasons, Charles II had sympathy with the Catholics at home 
or in exile, and prudence dictated that any overt act of favour to them would 
be disastrous. In 1672 he therefore exercised his royal prerogative in a Declara¬ 
tion of Indulgence to ease the penalties apphcable alike to dissenters and to 
papists. Alarmed at a possible recrudescence of CathoHcism, Parliament 
demanded its cancellation as the price of granting supplies to the Crown. 
It then proceeded to add new disabilities for Nonconformists by passing 
the Test Act oi 1673. This excluded from public office, civil or military, 
anyone who refused to take communion according to Anglican usage or 
the oath of supremacy and allegiance to the Crown as the head of Church 
and State alike. Its repeal did not come till 1828. Thereafter, till 1868, when 
its provisions were completely abohshed, public officials had merely to make 
a declaration “to the effect that they would not use their offices to injure or 
weaken the Church of England” (Maitland). 

The accession of a Catholic king precipitated a new crisis. Irritated by 
laws which oppressed his co-religionists, James II determined to proclaim 
toleration, on his own initiative, by the issue of a new Declaration of Indulgence. 
Anglican priests who had exalted the supremacy of the Crown into a doctrine 
of passive obedience while the monarch was at least nominally a Protestant, 
now refused to read the Declaration from their pulpits when called on to do so, 
and Protestant politicians of both parties—^Whig and Tory—united to force 
the abdication of the king in favour of William of Orange and his wife Mary. 
The revolution which secured a Protestant succession in 1688 was followed 
by an Act of Tolerationy which lightened the disabilities of Nonconformists, 
other than Papists and Unitarians, in the same year. Its provisions were 
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intricate. The main effect was to remove penalties against attendance at a 
regular place of worship and to license the right to preach therein on signature 
of a declaration of Protestant orthodoxy defined by reference to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Church of England, excluding such as concern the 
administration of the sacraments and ordination of priests. The rebellion of 
1715 was followed by a minor reaction. An Occasional Conformity Act (1711) 
aimed at enforcing regularity among those not registered as dissenters, and 
there was a Schism Act of 1714, repealed four years later. From 1728 a remark¬ 
able practice which occurred annually took cognizance of the growing social 
influence of dissenting bodies. This was the passage of Acts of Indemnity 
to exculpate inciunbents of public office if they had failed to subscribe to 
the provisions of the Test Act of 1673. 

Within this framework of limited toleration and indulgent hypocrisy, the 
Dissenters now^ enjoyed freedom to found schools and training colleges. 
Notable among such was Warrington Academy, where Priestley taught 
before he came to Biriniiigham. One result of the spate of intolerance traversed 
in the preceding pages was therefore to nurse the ingrained British belief 
that minorities, whether Quakers, Methodists, or the Catholics, whose ex¬ 
clusion from full civic rights was cancelled by the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829, are entitled to conduct their own schools in opposition to, or 
in competition with, those of the State. Nowhere else has religious sectarian¬ 
ism such a vogue, and nowhere else do religious factions advance such 
impudent claims to levy tribute from the community as a whole for the 
propagation of private beliefs. A second result of the persecution of Dissent 
was that it deprived the Anglican Church of the crusading vigour of the 
age of Reformation, and reduced it to an effete bureaucracy of which the 
officials held their pulpits in virtue of a system of patronage on all fours 
with the prevailing corruption of the political scene. This sequel of repression, 
rather than the comparative freedom enjoyed by Dissenters during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century in towns such as Birmingham and Leeds, was 
responsible for the magnitude of dissent in the succeeding one, when the 
main body of Nonconformity was the by-product of a new movement for 
reform within the Church itself. 

In 1738 John Wesley, an unbeneficed clergyman, returned from Georgia 
and began to preach where and when he could find an audience. The Wesleys 
and their friend George Whitefield were not Dissenters. They sought nothing 
more than the regeneration of their own Church. Crowds of simple folk, 
estranged by the worldliness and cynicism of the beneficed clergy and not 
as yet politically articulate in their own material interests, flocked to hear 
them in the market-place, in the mining villages and in the countryside. 
Thus came into being the Society of the People called Methodists^ from which 
the several Methodist Churches took their origin by almost imperceptible 
stages. It was, and is, irregular for an Anglican priest to preach outside his 
parish without consent; but if consent was not forthcoming the leaders of the 
Methodist Revival act^d in accordance with the dictates of a consuming zeal. 
Wealthy laymen endowed mission halls to supply the lack of church pews to 
seat the multitudes infected with it, and lay preachers with no episcopal 
credentials discharged in these chapels a role for which there was an in- 
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sufficiency of ordained ministers. Where the official clergy were sympathetic, 
sympathizers of Wesley and Whitefield retained church membership as an 
Evangelical party—the Clapham Sect —within the pale. Meanwhile the ex¬ 
tramural organization soon grew too large for assimilation and of too 
independent a temper to accommodate compromise on legal technicalities 
which had little to do with doctrine or traditional controversies over 
church government. 

There are some who will take exception to the designation of Wesley as 
a reformer. They will contrast his belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
scriptures and the Satanic powers of sorcerers with the sceptical worldliness 
of the bishops and the reflective tolerance of Dissenters in the Priestley 
tradition. They will say, and rightly so, that Wesley’s appeal to the common 
people, to whom the state as yet guaranteed no safeguard of freedom from 
ignorance through the medium of public secular education, was due as 
much to the fact that he shared their superstitions as to the fact that he 
interpreted their worldly aspirations. It is also true that the English Church 
was by law established for certain ostensible ends, and that it had ceased 
to make any pretence to pursue them while citizens who still deemed such 
ends to be worthy had to bear the costs of maintaining a corrupt ministry 
with no aspirations to a spiritual leadership consonant with its social 
privileges. When we here speak of Wesley as a great leader of Church reform, 
we do so with cognizance of this situation, meaning that Wesley made a 
last desperate eflbrt to make the Church of England a social institution 
rightly or wrongly faithful to its claims to a privileged position in English 
social life. 

The Evangelical movement within, and finally without, the Church had no 
affiliations with the Puritan tradition. Its peculiar political influence in the 
field of prison reform and the struggle for the emancipation of the slaves 
in the Colonies had its origin in an ideology sponsored by the high church 
party during the Stuart regime. Before the Commonwealth, English Puritans 
were at one with Presb 5 ^erians in affirming the doctrine of predestination to 
which Luther and Calvin equally subscribed. Since the belief that the 
heathen populations of Africa or Asia were elected before the beginning of 
the world to everlasting fire was equally propitious to the slave traffic and 
discouraging to missionary enterprise at home or abroad, the temper of 
Puritanism was never favourable either to toleration or to active propaganda 
on behalf of the salvation of others. The earliest Protestant theologian who 
vigorously attacked the predestinarian view was Arminius. In Holland the 
doctrine that free grace is available for all mankind received little official 
approval, but the English Church party which was anti-Calvin and anti- 
Knox gave it their support. Wesley, a fellow of Lincoln College before his 
mimstry in America, was indeed in the Oxford high church tradition, of 
which the Methodist Revival of the eighteenth, and the neo-Catholic Trac- 
tarian Movement of the nineteenth century were both offspring* 

Thus the great expansion of dissent characteristic of the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century was by no means the outcome of excessive toleration. The 
greater toleration religious dissent enjoyed in the eighteenth century was in 
part the sequel of a decay of morale in the Church from loss of its most 
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zealous personalities. This decay had gone so far that the Church could not 
accomplish its own regeneration and expelled its reformers with results on 
a scale exceeding those of previous disaffection. When a social institution 
muzzles criticism and penalizes excessive zeal it institutes a mechanism of 
personnel selection which may result in driving out of its ranks those who 
can contribute most to its stability or social worth. It also institutes a mechan¬ 
ism of personnel selection which endows with excessive power men or women 
with the inclination to abuse power over their neighbours. 

WITCHCRAFT 

For a century and a half after tije final break with Rome the preservation 
of freedom from Papal aui hority provided a perennial excuse for the repres¬ 
sion of opinions diametrically opposed to those of the Roman Church, 
often with ruthless brutality and at best by legal restrictions which 
handicapped educatioT.al progress in the Homeland for many generations. 
The contemplation of this record should give us pause when the need for 
strong central auti^oiity is advanced to justify the suppression of political 
minorities in our midst. It is also fitting to recall how often our forefatliers 
have invoked the law to suppress modes of conduct now deemed to be in¬ 
nocuous in the passionate conviction that tolerance would lead to disastrous 
consequences. The history of witchcraft is an eloquent example of cruelty 
condoned by people whose chief fault was such failure to recognize the 
possibility that they might be mistaken (Fig. 114). 

Modern research on the origins of the legal code with respect to witchcraft 
seems to show that there existed widespread survivals of pre-christian tribal 
ritual in medieval Europe, partly assimilated by the eclectic temper of 
early Catholicism, sometimes connived at by the local clergy but increasingly 
distasteful to their ecclesiastical superiors. As the Church extended its 
domain this stratum of indigenous paganism became an underground move¬ 
ment with local cells. As criticism of corruption and innovation became 
more vocal within the Church, alarm grew at the centre of authority, and Rome 
decided to stamp out competition and critics, the one as sorcery, the other 
as heresy. Such was the twofold assignment of a special tribunal, the Holy 
Inquisition, established by Pope Innocent III in 1208. One writer has 
estimated that it consigned in all 31,000 persons of both sexes to the flames 
in Spain, where its main operations were directed against Jews, initially 
against Jews who had relapsed into the practice of their own worship. 

Elsewhere on the Continent of Europe the suppression of secret 
pre-Christian cults occupied much of the attention of the Inquisition. 
According to Lecky, four himdred witches went to the stake on one and the 
same day in the city of Toulouse alone. How many of them were in fact 
practitioners of pagan rites, how many of them were harmless alike to the 
Church or the neighbours, we cannot tell. In an age when the wisest of men 
and women credited the miracles of the prophets, apostles and saints of the 
Church without demur, tho secrecy which enshrouded the witch-cult en¬ 
couraged its ecclesiastical tormentors to endow its votaries with supernatural 
exploits which had in all probability little to do with their clandestine cele- 
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brations. It is certain that many victims of witchcraft trials, accused of such 
fictitious exploits, were merely victims of circumstances in no way connected 
with the practice of a pagan ritual. 

A comparable mania which disfigures the annals of the Homeland takes 
its origin from the fanaticism of the Reformers themselves. To be sure 
there were laws against sorcery before Bishop Jewel demanded that Elizabeth 
should put into “due execution’’ the prescribed penalties for “such male¬ 
factors”; but in Catholic Britain their operation had been half-hearted. En¬ 
couraged by the bigotry of Elizabeth’s successor, witch-hunting increased 
till the beginning of the Commonwealth. Indeed, over two hundred executions 
for witchcraft took place south of the Border during the three years 164.5-7. 
Thereafter convictions declined. There were three executions in 1682, and 
the repeal of the law came in 1736. In New England no less than twenty 
persons were hanged on the same pretext in 1692, but the excesses of the 
English Reformation and of American Puritanism fade into insignificance 
when we turn our attention to Scotland, where there was no law against 
witchcraft till 1563. In 1603 the College of Aberdeen enjoined every minister 
to question all practitioners upon oath with respect to their knowledge of 
vetches. There were boxes in the churches to receive accusations. The Presby¬ 
terian clergy and elders directed the tortures by which confession of impossible 
happenings was inevitably extracted from the accused. “When we read of 
these tortures,” says Lecky, 

“which were worthy of an oriental imagination; when we remember that they 
were inflicted for the most part on old and feeble and half-doting women, it is 
difficult to repress a feeling of the deepest abhorrence for those men who 
caused and who encouraged them. If the witch was obdurate, the first, and 
it was said the most effectual, method of obtaining confession was by what 
was termed ‘waking her.’ An iron bridle or hoop was bound across her face with 
four prongs which were thrust in her mouth. It was fastened behind to the 
wall by a chain in such a manner that the victim was unable to lie down; 
and in this position she was sometimes kept for several days, while men were 
constantly with her to prevent her from closing her eyes for a moment in 
sleep. Partly in order to effect this object, and partly to discover an insensible 
mark which was the sure sign of a witch, long pins were thrust into her body. 
. . . Other and worse tortures were in reserve. The three principal that were 
habitually applied were the pennywinkis, the boots and the cashielawis. The 
first was a i^nd of thumbscrew, the second was a frame in which the leg 
was inserted and in which it was broken by wedges, driven in by a hammer, 
the third was also an iron frame for the leg which was from time to time 
heated over a brazier.” 

It would be possible to fill pages with documentary testimony to these 
nauseating practices instigated and supervised by a Christian ministry, 
Lecky continues: 

“How many victims perished by these means it is now impossible to say. 
A vast niunber of depositions and confessions are preserved. . .. We know 
that in 166j^ more than 160 persons were accused. . . . One traveller casually 
notices having seen nine women burning together at Ldth in 1664. ... In 
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1678 nine others were condemned in a single day. ... In most Catholic 
countries, it was a grievance of the clergy that the civil power refused to execute 
those who only employed their power in curing disease. In Scotland such persons 
were unscrupulously put to death. ... It is generally said that the last execution 
was in 1722; but Captain Burt, who visited the country in 1730, speaks of a 
woman who was burnt as late as 1727. ... As late as 1773 the divines of the 
Associated Presbytery passed a resolution declaring their belief in witchcraft and 
deploring the scepticism that was general.” 

Indeed, the growth of scepticism and the spread of rationalism, associated 
as it was with the progress of science, was the death-blow of this last 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority over human Ufe. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
Reginald Scot was alone among his contemporaries when he states that 
the issue, 

‘is not whether there be witches or nay; but whether they can do such marvel¬ 
lous works as are imputed to them. Good Master Dean, is it possible for a 
man to break his fast with you at Rochester, and to dine that day at Durham 
with Master Doctor Matthew; or can your enemy maim you, when the Ocean 
Sea is betwixt you? May a spiritual body become temporal at his pleasure? Or 
may a carnal body become invisible?” 

By the middle of the seventeenth century these views were commonplace. 
A more powerful Invisible College (p. 519) was in session, working in its 
own way wonders, openly exhibited by its members, for the advancement of 
trade in the realm. Though not anti-religious, it was bold to affirm that the 
age of other miracles had passed away, and to dismiss as harmless impostors 
and quacks all who declined to submit to the arbitrament of public experi¬ 
ment their claims to control natural phenomena. The official recognition of 
its activities and usefulness in 1662 by the grant of a charter, when it became 
the Royal Society, signalizes the final discredit of the body of beliefs which 
sustained the pitiless practices we have here discussed. 

THE PENAL CODE 

Even more than the tale of political persecutions, or that of the struggle 
for religious freedom, the history of witch trials forces on our attention a 
peculiar concert from which mankind is beginning, very recently and very 
locally, to outgrow. Long after the extraction of bogus confessions by torture 
had fallen into discredit, majority opinion favoured the belief that the most 
effective method of ensuring coiiformity to the law of the land is provision 
of penalties of extreme ferocity for its infringement. When we contrast 
Wesley’s mysticism with the enlightened scepticism of his broad church 
opponents, it is fitting to remember that the Bishops’ bench in the House 
of Lords fought consistently to frustrate the efforts of those who strove to 
remedy this great error, while Methodists and members of the Clapham 
Sect were in the forefront of criminal law reform. 

Before the issue stated in the preceding paragraph became articulate^ 
another which concerns freedom of personal restraint from arbitrary exercise 
of authority had been the focus of pereimial agitation. Freedom in this sense 
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signifies the existence of safeguards against arrest and incarceration without 
immediate trial to provide the accused with occasion to establish his or her 
innocence of law-breaking, and incidentally the opportunity of understanding 
what obligations the law imposes on the citizen. The last qualification has a 
history^ of its own. Till the time of Edward III, the English courts conducted 
their business in Norman French, and Norman French remained the medium 
for transcription of Acts of the English Parliament till the Commonwealth. 
It temporarily regained its status during the Restoration of the seventeenth 
century. Only after the Revolution of 1088 was the original text of the 
obligations and rights of a citizen accessible in a language with which the 
citizen was familiar. 

In Norman England, law dispensed by courts over which the lord of the 
manor or his bailiff presided was local, and it was common to incorporate a 
panel of tenants to declare manorial custom. Some such customs had a wide 
currency, and a code of common law^ as opposed to Statute Law subsequently 
established by Act of Parliament, took shape therefrom before there was a 
central authority invested with the exclusive power of law making. Side by 
side with the local tribunals of the manor there were royal courts which 
administered justice in accordance with this code, and increasingly encroached 
on the province of the manorial courts as the power of the Crown extended 
in other directions. Associated with the procedure of these courts was the 
emergence of a safeguard against the use of torture to extract confessions. 
This was the presentation of sworn evidence by a panel of witnesses with 
first-hand knowledge of the disputed issue. Out of it grew the jury system, 
which assumed its present character in the fifteenth century. 

The rival claims of king and barons to legal jurisdiaion was itself the 
occasion of a noteworthy compromise embodied in the Magna Carta, signed 
in 1215 at Runnymede near Windsor on the banks of the Thames. It conceded 
the kingly power to levy taxes, but asserted the existence of law which the 
Crown itself must respect. “No freeman,” states Qause 38 of the Charter, 
“shall be taken or imprisoned or disseised or exiled or in any way destroyed, 
nor will we go upon him except by the lawful judgment of his peers or (and) 
the law of the land.” Clause 40 states further: “to no one will we sell, to no 
one will we deny or delay right or justice.” Hence originated a new view. 
If a man was imprisoned without trial, his friends could demand that the 
sheriff should produce the prisoner in court and give reason why he was 
held in custody. Such was the origin of the famous writ of Habeas Corpus^ 
always regarded as a bulwark of English liberty and one most jealously 
cherished and defended at all times. 

Trial by jury and even the privileges of Magna Carta were not firmly 
recognized by the end of the middle ages. Time and again men went to 
prison without trial; and packed juries were intimidated to procure the mis¬ 
carriage of justice. During the enclosure movement of the sixteenth century 
the poor found more justice in the prerogative courts of the crown than in 
the common law courts, where the great man could exercise the machinery 
of law in his own interest; but the struggle to control kingly power in the 
seventeenth, as in the thirteenth, century consolidated the safety of the 
citizen in the long run. A landmark in this struggle is the attempt of Charles I, 
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when at his wits’ end for money, to raise a forced loan. Many refused to sub¬ 
scribe. Five men, arrested for refusal, were imprisoned without trial. When 
they applied for a writ of habeas corpus^ the judges held that the king could 
imprison without limit, and that there could be no redress at law. This case 
aroused great indignation. Following eleaions, a new Parliament debated the 
subject and the upshot was the Petition of Right (1628), which recited the 
ancient liberties of the subject, thus grossly infringed, and the statutes, thus 
wilfully broken by the king. It then proceeded to demand: (1) that no man 
thereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, or loan, benevolence, tax, 
or such like charge, without common consent by Act of Parliament; (2) that 
no freeman be imprisoned or detained without cause shown; (3) that soldiers 
and mariners should not be billeted upon private individuals without com¬ 
pensation; and (4) that no commissions for proceeding by martial law should 
be issued in future At first the king maintained that the Petition did not 
infringe his prerogative, but the bad grace with which he accepted it shows 
how clearly he realized that it was more than a mere statement of ancient 
custom. 

Some fifty years later the principle at issue was incorporated in the 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. It was enacted that the courts of law could order 
anyone who had been wrongfully imprisoned or otherwise detained to be 
brought before them for examination. Though on many occasions, as in 
times of war or civil disturbance, the Act has been suspended, it did ensure 
that none could be imprisoned without trial in defiance of the courts. There 
were suspensions in 1689, 1606 and 1708 and at subsequent dates, notably 
during the industrial revolution when the ruling powers were in constant 
dread of the effects of the French Revolution and of the growing movement 
for political reform. In the eyes of the Government the latter was a product 
of the former, and as such it had to be checked at all costs. In 1795 a charge 
of high treason was instituted against 1 homas Hardy, founder of the Corr^- 
sponding Society^ and leading light in the reform movement then arousing 
enthusiasm among the working classes. The reputation of English justice 
was saved by the jury system, when the twelve men good and true refused 
to convict. So Hardy, and several others under a similar charge, were acquitted 
amidst wild enthusiasm of the populace. The government tlaen tried other 
measures to suppress free expression of political heterodoxy. An Act of 1799 
suppressed corresponding societies and the Habeas Corpus Act was again 
suspended. When demand for political reform was once more vocal at the end 
of the Napoleonic War, a Tory government took drastic action. Rioters were 
tiied for high treason. Authors and printers of so-called seditious pamphlets 
were indicted. Again, juries were locally recalcitrant, and again, in 1819, 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 

Contemporaneously began an agitation to weed out statutes no longer 
consonant with public opinion or with the moral sentiments of the age. 
Methodists and Quakers joined forces with free thinkers in a campaign for 
the revision of penalties for law-breaking. At the end of the eighteenth century 
the criminal code was “a sanguinary chaos” with two hundred crimes punish¬ 
able by death. The absence of an effective police system made Parliament 
rush through a succession of new Acts for the protection of property, and it 
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was said that a landlord who could get nothing else from parhament could 
at least be certain of the grant of a new capital felony. Indeed, it has also been 
said that in no other country were so many capital offences on the statute 
book. Despite this, not more than one-sixth of those capitally convicted were 
sentenced to death. Juries hesitated to convict with knowledge of the dire 
consequences to prisoners who might merely have committed a trivial offence, 
when there were laws imposing the death penalty for ‘^privately stealing in a 
shop, warehouse, coach-house or stable to the amount of 5s.”; “stealing to the 
amount of 40s. in a dwellinghouse,” and “stealing to the amount of 40s. on 
board vessels in navigable rivers.” That the criminal code was not in keeping 
with the temper of the age is shown by a steadily decreasing ratio of executions 
to convictions for capital offences. The following figures, taken from a 
Life of Sir Samuel Romilly^ who was the protagonist of penal reform, refer 
to London and Middlesex alone: 


Year 

No. of Convictions for 
Capital Offences 

Persons Executed 

1749 

61 

44 

1749-56 

428 

306 

1764-72 

457 

233 

1802 

97 

10 

1806 

60 

13 

1808 

87 

3 


In 1810 Romilly opened an attack on the death penalty in the House of 
Commons by seeing leave to bring in Bills abrogating it in the cases men¬ 
tioned above. Backed by the legal profession, the government opposed 
reform and all three Bills were thrown out either in the Commons or in the 
Lords, where the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London and five 
other bishops sided with the opposition. In 1813 Romilly tried again, only 
to meet the same fate. This time two royal princes, an Irish archbishop and 
four bishops were with the opposition. 

Another target for Romilly’s reforming zeal was transportation. Since the 
reign of Charles II, transportation had taken the place of exile as a penalty; 
and the practice of reprieving felons by shipping them to America, where 
they were indentured as servants for a period of seven years, had provided 
colonists with a supply of cheap labour. When shipment to America became 
difficult because of war, the home government established hulks or prison 
ships to take the place of transportation. The nauseating conditions on these 
ships were revealed by John Howard, the prison reformer. On one of them 
no less than 176 out of 632 prisoners died between 1776 and 1778. In 1787 
the Government decided to send convicts to New South Wales and the 
first batch of 264 set sail in February of that year. Thereafter there was a 
steady stream. The ships were under private ownership and profit was 
the main object. Naturally, therefore, conditions on the voyage were appalling. 
Romilly first raised the matter in the House of Commons in 1810, when he 
exposed some of the horrors of transportation. Later, others took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the wretched deportees. In 1832 a committee of the 
House of Commons, still wishing to retain transportation, made suggestions 
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for improvement. Five years later another committee recommended its 
abolition; but there were still many who argued that there was no practicable 
alternative. Prison accommodation was expensive and the number of prisoners 
was necessarily greater after the abolition of capital punishments for minor 
crimes. Transportation was not finally abandoned until 1857. 

Despite John Howard’s disclosures, English prisons remained a reproach 
to civilization. In 1814 Newgate had been declared a public nuisance by the 
grand jury of Middlesex, and a parliamentary committee was at that time 
inquiring into the prisons of the city of London. In his speech to the Commons 
on Jvme 5, 1810, Romilly declared, “The prisons of this coimtry remain a 
reproach to it. No step has been t;dcen to adopt a plan by which the different 
classes and species o( offenders might be separated from each other.. . . 
The Prison of Newgate particularly seems to combine every defect of which 
a place of confinement is capable. V^Tdlst a national monument has been 
erected to the memorv of Mr. Howard, ... the City of London leaves close 
to the statue ... a monument of its own disgrace and inhumanity.” Romilly 
was not alone among those who fought in Parliament for better conditions. 
Burdett helped him and he had a large following in the country, among 
whom Elizabeth Fry, a great and noble Quaker, carried on the work of John 
Howard in visiting prisons and trying to reform prisoners by means of reli¬ 
gious instruction. “This evangelical interest,” says Woodward, “was, however, 
of great importance in giving publicity to the scandals shut away behind 
prison walls.” 

The first effective step towards prison reform was taken by Peel. Justices 
of the Peace were ordered to organize their prisons on a prescribed plan; 
regular inspeaions were to be made and reports sent to the Home Office. 
Jailers were to be paid wages and forfeited the right to collect fees. Women 
warders were to have charge of women prisoners and all prisoners were to 
be graded for work. Prison chaplains and surgeons were to make regular 
visits; and there was to be instruction in religion, and reading and writing 
were prescribed. Peel’s reforms were of limited scope, appl 5 dng only to coimty 
prisons, to London and to seventeen provincial towns. Elsewhere prisons of all 
kinds, as well as special debtors^ prisons in London, remained as before. A com¬ 
mittee of 1835 recommended more central control and greater uniformity. The 
treadmill was substituted for “productive work,” a step but little removed 
from torture. For a generation nothing further was done. Woodward sums 
up the temper of the Victorian Age when he writes, “the sum of human pain 
inflicted unintentionally, and as a result of invincible ignorance, by the prison 
system in the nineteenth century is likely to astonish posterity far more than it 
worried contemporaries.” 

Other methods of punishment remained as relics of an earlier age. The 
lash, for instance, was used very generally in the armed forces, where one 
thousand strokes in instalments was not an exceptional sentence. In a speech 
on April 15, 1812, Romilly thus describes the agony inflicted by this bar¬ 
barous system. 

“The Great Commentator on the Laws of England has said that the rack 
and the knout are unknown amongst us^—that death, simple death, imattcnded 
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with any circumstances of torture, is the severest infliction which the Consti¬ 
tution allows!—^And yet we tolerate this species of punishment—this refine¬ 
ment of cruelty;—^we permit a fellow creature to be driven to the very verge 
of existence, a Surgeon standing by to feel the pulse of the suflferer, and to 
pronoimce at what moment exhausted nature can bear no additional infliction. 
Then, when his soul is about to forsake his tortured body, and to leap into 
eternity—-then, indeed, the poor wretch is taken down from the halberts and 
removed into an hospital, where he is left, his body more at ease, but his mind 
still upon the rack, reflecting, that the faster his wounds heal, the nearer he is 
to the renewal of his sufferings, and that his life is thus cherished by his tor- 
menters, only that it may be again subjected to their torments.” 

MoAer barbarous custom was the use of the pillory. Romilly supported 
a Bill introduced in 1815 to abrogate this form of punishment; but it was 
thrown out by the Lords after it had passed the Commons. In the following 
year, however, the pillory was abolished for offences other than forgery and 
kindred crimes. The last culprit to be pilloried was Peter James Bossy. 
That was in 1830. Despite the heroic efforts of Romilly, httle practical 
result had been achieved when he took his own life in 1818. His notable 
accomplishment during his lifetime was abolition of the death penalty for 
pick-pockets (1808), for thefts from bleaching-grounds (1811), and for 
convictions of soldiers and sailors charged with begging without a pass (1812). 
Another achievement was the repeal in 1817 of an Act passed in the previous 
year, which made a poacher apprehended at night, even though unarmed, 
liable to be transported for seven years. 

The impulse to reform was reinforced by Bentham’s constant query, 
what is the use of it? Through the efforts of Sir James MacKintosh, a com¬ 
mittee, appointed to report on all capital offences in the penal code, recom¬ 
mended repeal of a large number of obsolete statutes which authorized the 
death penalty. Until 1823, when Peel took up the agitation, the House of 
Lords stood in the way. Thereafter progress was rapid. Five statutes were 
passed, abolishing the death penalty in about a hundred cases. In 1832 
house-breaking, house-stealing, sheep-stealing and the coining of false money 
ceased to be capital offences For certain cases of forgery, however, the Lords 
still insisted on retaining the death penalty. Further progress was made in 
1837 and 1841, when a proposal to limit the death sentence to murder 
was lost by one vote. Since 1838 no person has been hanged except for 
murder or (up to 1861) for attempted murder, or for treason. In 1860 
and 1883, when the criminal code was consolidated, many obsolete laws 
were repealed. 

FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 

A community is capable of accomplishing social adjustments by reasonable 
persuasion only if it safeguards both freedom of individual criticism of the 
government, and freedom to put forward proposals for innovations with 
respect to social policy, organization, law and individual behaviour. Such 
freedom does not necessarily presuppose the right to express any views 
"Whatever. For instance, it is arguable that a society resolute in its deter- 
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mination to progress in an orderly way would set limits to the right of 
individuals to advocate recourse to violence when unable to achieve their 
ends by persuasion, and to promote active hostility towards minorities, for 
instance the Jewish community. Had the Weimar Republic recognized the 
reasonableness of such restriction and acted accordingly, it might have averted 
a headlong retredt from reason culminating in the most devastating war of 
all time. 

While it is easy to define the limits of expression as a necessary safeguard 
of progressive social adjustment by persuasion and education, it is not easy 
to give it legal validity, because those who administer the law are only too 
human. In practice, communal alertness to arbitrary suppression of opinion 
by law is the main safeguard of what freedom of expression we enjoy. Two 
features of our own legal system emphasize the truth of the oft-quoted 
aphorism that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. One is that legislative 
restrictions on tire behaviour of the individual, as for instance with respect 
to Sunday trading, remain unrepealed on the Statute Book long after en¬ 
lightened administration has ceased to invoke their use. The other is that 
some of the reputed rights of the individual are circumscribed by common 
(p. 554), as opposed to statute, law; and their definition thus resides in the 
wisdom of the bench. That judges and magistrates are indeed super¬ 
humanly immune to the prejudices of their forbears or contemporaries is 
a polite fiction, the falsity of which is continually exposed by events, and 
amply by events within living memory. Neither the fact that an intricate 
web of unrepealed legislative restrictions limits the right of freely express¬ 
ing beliefs severally designated seditioriy blasphemy and obscenityy nor the lack 
of clear-cut statutory safeguards prescribing what sort of beliefs a citizen 
can freely express, and in what circumstances, excites widespread attention 
when the temper of the time is illiberal; but recent history of the Homeland 
repeatedly proclaims the abuses which arise from both circumstances when a 
repressive government is in power. We need not retrace our steps to the 
notorious Judge Jeffrey to find examples. 

Sedition is a common law offence not explicitly delimited by statute, 
though many statutes deal with seditious actions. Its various judicial inter¬ 
pretations include both restrictions which are inconsistent with the promotion 
of social innovation by rational persuasion and restrictions which are in fact 
a necessary safeguard of the full exercise of freedom to do so. But it is equally 
true that an illiberal administration may invoke the one exclusively to sup¬ 
press expression of opinions critical of its conduct or credentials, and refrain 
from invoking the other against flagrant acts of incitement to violence 
directed against its own critics and opponents, though such latter acts are 
equally seditious since they provoke ill-will and hostility prejudicial to 
public order between different classes of the king’s subjects. Thus the govern¬ 
ment which provided elaborate police protection for the great demonstrations 
of Mosley’s Blackshirts in 1934-6 did not prosecute British Fascists for 
inciting race warfare in the East End of London, where a magistrate (1939) 
at Hackney contemptuously dismissed a summons under the Public Order 
Act, properly issued by a reserve army captain against a Fascist speaker. 
Indeed, police charged with batons in Thurloe Square, South Kensington 
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(1936), a peaceful and orderly assembly to protest against the conduct of 
Mosley and his supporters, while their colleagues were condoning Black¬ 
shirt violence against questioners at a nearby mass meeting in the Albert 
Hall. 

Among extant statutes which relate to seditious intention some date from 
nearly six hundred years ago. Others are a by-product of the panic (p. 293) 
provoked by the French Revolution, when the government invoked seditious 
intention to cover any sort of agitation for overdue parliamentary reforms. 
A young Edinburgh advocate, Thomas Muir, active in the movement, was 
sentenced in 1794 to transportation to Botany Bay for 14 years. Among the 
Gagging Acts passed at that time, the most drastic was the Seditious Meetings 
Act of 1817. An earlier statute of the same period was in part the basis 
of the charge against twelve Communists put on trial in 1925 for ‘^conspiring 
since the 1st January to utter and publish seditious libels, and to incite 
persons to commit breaches of the Incitement to Mutiny Act of 1797.” By 
then Sir Edward Carson, who had drilled the Ulster volunteers, was a Lord 
of Appeal and the Lord Chancellor was Birkenhead, who (as “Galloper” 
Smith) had conspired with Carson to incite armed insurrection against the 
attempt of a Liberal administration to implement Irish home rule in 1914. 
The Home Secretary, who instigated this trial, had himself assured the Ulster 
rebels that the God of Battles (ably seconded by the Unionist party) was 
behind them. 

An imrepealed act of the reign of Edward III places a particularly pernicious 
instrument in the hands of a repressive government, since it endows the 
bench with the power to commit to prison persons deemed likely to commit 
an act prejudicial to public order, within the elastic compass of a magistrate’s 
interpretation of‘likelihood’ on the one hand and ‘order’ on the other. This 
statute was the basis of a notable trial shortly before the Tory administration 
of Baldwin mobilized all the resources of police protection to nurse a move¬ 
ment self-confessedly aligned with a foreign power whose actions proclaimed 
the imminence of its identification with the legal definition of the king’s 
enemies abroad. On December 16, 1932, Tom Mann, a veteran trade- 
union leader, appeared before a London magistrate as: “A disturber of the 
peace and an inciter of persons to take part in mass demonstrations which 
are calculated to involve . . . contraventions of the provisions of the 
Seditious Meetings Act 1817, and as such are subject to the provisions of the 
statute of 34 Edward III, cap 1.” 

The appropriate provision of the 1817 Act prohibits meetings of more than 
50 persons anywhere within a mile of Westminster Hall, “for the purpose or 
on the pretext of considering or preparing any petition . . . to . . . either 
House of Parliament for alteration of matters in Church or State.” By itself, 
this piece of panic law-making could not have formed the basis of a charge, 
since a mass meeting caUed by Mann (among others) to urge Baldwin to 
receive a deputation of unemployed wortanen was not due to take place until 
December 19th. Before then there would have been no case unless an unre¬ 
pealed medieval statute had enjoined magistrates to take into custody and 
imprison troublesome persons not of “good fame to the intent that the people 
be not by such rioters or rebejs troubled nor endamaged.” Tom Maw and 
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Emrhys Llewellyn, charged with him, went to prison for two months. The 
comment of a barrister is worthy of citation:* 

“The excessive anxiety to prevent the most distressed sections of the com¬ 
munity from appearing before Ministers or Parliament and expressing their 
tragic situation in their own words was illustrated ... by Lord Baldwin on 
the debate in the House of Commons on the 11th November, 1936. He had 
refused either to receive the representatives of the unemployed hunger marchers 
himself or to allow them to be heard at the Bar of the House. Mr. Attlee had 
pointed out that the representatives of the great industries had never any 
difficulty in putting their views before the Cabinet and the government, and 
indeed that what the House of Commons was often asked to do in legislation 
was merely to give its approval to arrangements made outside the House with 
such interests. Mr. Baldwin . . . made no attempt to answer the comparison 
drawn by Mr. Attlee but quite plainly suggested that, if the reception of 
deputations of marchers either directly by Ministers or at the Bar of the House 
was once permitted, the door would be open to civil war. ... He laid himself 
open to a devastating comparison, in a reply by Sir Stafford Cripps, between 
citizens who had to march and so could not safely be received and citizens who 
drove up in Rolls Royce cars and could be received at once.” 

The inter-war decades of Tory government witnessed the passage of several 
bills which recall the panic legislation of the Napoleonic period. After the 
repeal of the wartime Defence of the Realm Act (D.O.R.A.) the hostility of the 
trade-union movement to military intervention against the Soviet provoked 
the administration to carry through an Emergency Powers Act (1920) which 
gave the government the means of checking any large strike likely to interfere 
with ‘fthe supply and distribution of food, water, fuel or light or with the 
means of locomotion.” The government was empowered to declare ‘‘a state 
of emergency,” and then to issue regulations whose breach might be punished 
by imprisonment up to three months or a fine of £100. This Act was used at 
the time of the General Strike of 1926. More serious was the Incitement to 
Disaffection Act of 1934, which recalls some of the features of the Incitement 
to Mutiny Act of 1797. It did two things. It made difficult any criticism of the 
armed forces, and it greatly circumscribed liberty of expression on cognate 
issues. Any document opposing war or promoting pacifism, even if devised 
primarily for civilian consumption alone, might be construed as likely “to 
seduce members of His Majesty’s Forces from their duty or allegiance.” 
“Thus Quakers, issuing a pamphlet innocently intended for their ovm 
community,” says Mr, Kidd, “might be prosecuted if it fell into the hands 
of any member of the forces, although it was never intended for distribution 
to them at all”; and police, who had gained entry to premises by a search 
warrant under die Act, could seize any document likely to be evidence of an 
offence quite unconnected with disaffection among troops. “The very exis¬ 
tence of a book, pamphlet, newspaper or private letter which might seduce 
(but has not in fact seduced) a soldier,” states Mr. Kidd, “is ‘evidence’ 
against the author, printer or publisher of that document.” 

Professor Dicey has remarked that “a striking feature, we might ahnost 

* JusHce in England^ Gollancz, 
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say essential characteristic, of the English constitution,” is the right to 
organize processions. The Public Order Act of 1936 set new limits to this 
freedom, ostensibly to check militant Fascism, though the administration 
which was responsible for its passage tolerated such excesses from Mosley’s 
movement as a multitude of extant statutes would have sufiSced to keep in 
check. The Act gave police wide powers to prohibit meetings and processions 
without regard to the end in view, and not only the suppression of Fascist 
violence. In fact, its first use occurred during the Harworth Colliery strike. 
Within a month there were more than half a dozen cases of strikers charged 
under the section of the Act referring to “insulting words and behaviour.” 

When the second world war was imminent the government claimed, 
as in the conflict of 1914-18, extensive extraordinary powers over the lives of 
its citizens by the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act^ 1939. Under Regulation 
18B the Secretary of State received full authority to detain at his own dis¬ 
cretion any person suspected of sympathy with the enemy. The scope of 
this regulation was greatly extended at the height of the national crisis 
in May and June, 1940, when it was applied explicitly to any person who 
was or had been associated even indirectly with an organization subject to 
foreign influence or control or under the control of persons associated 
actively or in sympathy with Nazi forms of government. The alacrity with 
which Parliament relieved the Home Secretary of such powers when the 
national emergency was at an end is encouraging testimony to the vitality of 
our traditional libertarianism. 

The right to criticize the government or the political institutions of the 
Homeland is not the only freedom of expression essential to the democratic 
process. In medieval times the Church claimed to be final arbiter of what 
people thought or believed; and its authority was easy to enforce when the 
pulpit was the chief source of information accessible to the mass of people. 
The invention of printing created a new situation; and the Roman Church 
was not slow to take steps with a view to complete control over publication 
by means of the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. Among some 4,000 books 
listed therein are such famous works as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^ Montaigne’s Essays^ Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris and Les Miserables, 
Within the last decade Catholic Ireland banned the periodical Picture Post 
for three months for publishing a summary of H. G. Wells’s The Fate of 
Homo Sapiens^ containing a strong attack on Roman Catholics in Eire. 

Though the Reformation weakened ecclesiastical control over the printed 
word in England, the prerogative courts came to exercise a stringent censor¬ 
ship of their own; but the authority of these courts was gradually circum¬ 
scribed until their final abolition in the seventeenth century. The Press, 
however, was not freed from direct control till 1695. Thereafter books 
could be published without any prior censorship; and liberty of the Press 
thus became a bulwark of English liberty, thus defined by Lord Mansfield 
in 1784: “the liberty of the Press consists in printing without previous 
licence subject to the consequences of the law.” 

The sting of this definition is in the concluding clause. A book may be 
published but its author is subject to the law of hbel, a term which includes, 
as does sedition, some restrictions propitious to orderly progress and others 
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inconsistent with it. One such is implicit in the offence of obscene libel In 
Elizabethan and Stuart times wide freedom of secular expression was per¬ 
missible. A judgment given in 1739 imposed new restrictions. According 
to the argument put forward by the prosecution and endorsed by the bench 
as a basis of future law, obscene libel exists if a book is: (a) derogatory of 
religion—“that great basis of civil government and society”; (b) destructive 
of morality—“destroying the peace of the Government, for Government 
is no more than publick order, which is morality.” Thus the law should 
protect religion from undue criticism. In the nineteenth century emphasis 
shifted to a more pragmatic level in harmony with the prevailing prudery 
of a dominant class which subscribed to the doctrines of self-help and the 
rewards of abstinence. Hitherto an offence in common law, obscenity now 
became a statutory one, as laid down in the Obscene Publications Act of 1857, 
designed to check the sale of allegedly pornographic books by giving to 
justices of the peace the authority to order their destruction. A decision 
of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn sharpened the legal definition of the offence: 

“The test of obscenity is this, whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such immoral 
influences and into whose hands a publication of this sort may fall.” 

So defined, obscenity involves an entirely personal decision about a purely 
subjective reaction. The objective characteristics of obscenity have never been 
defined by law. In short, it is something “that is not done”; something which 
conflicts with custom and social outlook, whether in works of entertainment 
value or of ostensibly scientific aim. In 1898 George Bedborough, secretary 
of the Legitimation League, was indicted at the Old Bailey for selling Havelock 
Ellis’s Studies in the Psychology of Sex; Vol. 1, Sexual Inversion —^a book 
declared in the indictment as containing “divers wicked, lewd, impure, 
scandalous and obscene libels. ... To the manifest corruption of the morals 
and minds of the liege subjects.” Bedborough was persuaded by the police 
to plead guilty and Ellis’s book, now recognized as a work of considerable 
scholarship, was suppressed. Its author was condemned as a common porno- 
grapher without the opportunity to say a word in his own defence. His 
publisher was ruined. 

A more recent example of the vagaries of the law relating to obscenity 
is the prosecution of Jonathan Cape Ltd for the publication of Radclyffe Hall’s 
novel, The Well of Loneliness, Prosecution was prompted by a violent attack 
by James Douglas in the Sunday Express^ August 19, 1928. Taking his stand 
on the Campbell Act, the magistrate refused to admit expert evidence on the 
issues involved: 

“The test is whether it is likely to deprave or corrupt those into whose hands 
it is likely to fall. How can the opinion of a number of people be evidence?” 

When counsel for the defence tendered the names of many distinguished 
witnesses drawn from many walks of life, the magistrate replied: “I reject 
them all.” The case was carried to appeal. In dismissing the case the Chairman 
of Quarter Session said: 
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“There were plenty of people who would be neither depraved nor corrupted 
by reading a book like this. But it was to those whose minds were open to such 
immoral influences that he referred.** 

To some extent the law must always lag behind the general level of enlighten¬ 
ment in a free society, and to that extent there is a perennial need for volim- 
tary organizations such as the National Council of Qvil Liberties to act as 
watchdogs of free expression of individual beliefs. Beyond a certain point, 
however, the accumulation of obsolete legislation is an avoidable danger, 
and one which we cannot afford to treat lightly. To ensure freedom from 
want it is essential that government must encroach increasingly on what has 
been the domain of private enterprise; but this encroachment will fulfil its 
proper end if, and only if, the masses, henceforth the employees of government, 
retain the right to criticize their rulers. Contrariwise, the rise of Fascism has 
shown how a too easy tolerance of those who renounce the slow but sure 
way of reasonable persuasion and public enlightenment through education 
can accomplish the overthrow of the democratic process, so conceived. 
In short, the time is overripe for a statutory assertion, both of the inalienable 
rights and of the indispensable restriaions of free expression in a free society. 

Meanwhile, we may make too much of the faa that lawyers are human and 
liable as such to share the prejudices of their fellows. The fact is that the 
intellectual training of lawyers is too preoccupied vrith obsolete habits of 
thought to fit them to discharge their proper function in the present age. 
A long overdue reform of legal education, now rooted in medieval studies 
divorced from a scientific attitude to the nature of trustworthy evidence, and 
of the credentials of juridical definitions which antedate contemporary 
knowledge of human behaviour and social institutions, would contribute no 
little to a less arbitrary interpretation of such legal safeguards as we enjoy. 
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Morley, Lord, quoted^ 409 
Morse, Samuel, 203, 358 
Mort, Sutcliffe, 86 
Morton, W. T. G., 140 
Moslems, and Medicine, 110; and medie¬ 
val education, 616; and Italian civiliza¬ 
tion, 618 

Mosley, Sir O., 659-60, 662 
Motor transport, 346, 353-6 
Mottram, R. H., quoted^ 131-2 
Mountjoy, Lord, 263 
Mountst^hen, Lord, 397 
Mui Tsai system, 461 
Muir, Ramsay, quoted^ 391 
Muir, Thomas, 293, 5G0 
Municipal Reform Aas, 286 
Mtmro, John, 125 
Murdock, Wm., 71, 182, 538 
Mure of Caldwell, Miss, quoted, 103 
Murray, Miss, 333 

Nail-maldng, 179 
Napier, Robert, 177, 352 
Napoleon, and slave trade, 450 
Natal, 420, 428, 437, 464 
National Insurance Act (1911), 509 
National Society, 531 
Nationalism, fate of, 3()3-4; British, 
growth of, 485-0 

Native Affairs Commission, 428, 434 
Native labour, 446 ff. 

Native Land Act (1913), 428, 434, 435 
Native peoples, attitude to, 390-3; in 
Africa, 427 ff.; in S. Africa, 435 ff,; 
low standard of living, 443; and forced 
labour, 463 ff. 

Naturalistic movement, 518 
Naval Architects, Institution of, 270 
Navigiition Acts, 239, 242, 290, 367, 380, 
381, 388 

Nef, J. U., 169, 100, 101, 104 
Negro population, in U.S.A., growth of, 
201 

Neilson, J» B., 184 
Neo-Hellenism, 518 

Neolithic man, 21-3; settlement in 
Britain, 22 
New Deal, 210 
New Edinburgh, 374 
New England, colonization of, 371; 

development of, 378-9 
New Harmony, 297 
New Lanark naills, 270, 297 
New Orleans, 386 
New River, 119 

New South Wales, see Australia 
New York, foundation, 372, 384 
New Zealand, 407-9; population, 366 
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Newcastle Commission, 532 
Newcomen, T., 175 

Newfoundland, fisheries, 378; British 
occupation, 385 
Newncs, George, 362 
Newnham College, 335 
News, transmission of, 350-8, 360 
Newspapers, 301-3 
Newton, Isaac, 527 
Newton, Wm., 301 
Nicholls, George, 503 
Nigeria, 419, 420, 420-7, 430-1, 444 
Nightingale, Florence, 326-7 
Nitrates, 37-8, 54 

Nonconformists, 205, 545ff.; and educa¬ 
tion, 524—0, 549; see also Dissenters 
Nore Mutiny, 294 
Norfolk Four-Course Rotation, 39 
Norman French, use in Courts, 554 
North of England Council, 335 
North West Company of Fur Traders, 
394 

Northcliffe, Lord, 362, 363 
Norton, Caroline, 328 
Nova Scotia, 372-3, 378, 385 
Nursing, 327 

Nutrition, scientific, 87-8, 90; and 

disease, 141-2 

Or.stler, Richard, 504 

Obedience, Passive, 547 

Obscenity, and law, 503 

Occasional Conformity Act, 549 

Occupational diseases, 138 

O'Connor, Feargus, 290, 300 

Oddfellows, Independent Order of, 598 

Oil fuel, for ships, 352-3 

Old Age pensions, 509, 511 

Old Gloucester Bank, 225 

Oliver the Spy, 295 

Open-field system, 29 

Open market operations, 233 

Operative Builders* Union, 298 

Opinion, freedom of, 559 ff. 

Orr, Sir J. B., 141 
Orwin, C. S., quoted, 50 
Osborne Judgement, 311 
Outdoor relief, 498, 503, 50C, 507 
Overcrowding, 135 
Overseers of the Poor, 472-3, 494 
Owen, Robert, 179-80, 189, 270, 297-8, 
304, 510, 515, 538 
Ox, domestication of, 23 
Oxford University. 515; women at, 335- 
6; Dissenters and, 525-6; in eighteenth 
century, 520-7; see also Universities 

Pacific Fur Co., 395 
Pack-horses, 344 
Paine, Thomas, 291, 292, 488 
Palaeolithic man, 21-2 
Palmer, 293 
Panama Canal, 363 
Pankhurst, Dr., 329, 331 
Pankhurst, Christabel, 331, 332 
Pankhurst, Emmeline, 331 
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Paper, 360 
Papin, D., 175 
Pares, R., quoted, 382-3 
Paris, Treaty of (1763), 378, 386, 388 
Parish, 472-4, 480; in Scotland, 474; and 
poor law, 493 ff. 

Parish council, 480, 482 
Park, Mungo, 420 

Parliament, women in, 332; growth of, 
484 ff.; Scottish, 485; struggle with 
King, 487 

Parliamentary reform, 291, 296 

Parochial boards, 480, 501 

Parsons, Sir Chas., 187, 352 

Parties, political, in U.S.A., 203, 491 

Partnerships, 189, 278 

Pass Laws, in S. Africa, 469 

Pasteur, L., 141 

Paston letters, 517 

Paterson, Wm., 223, 374 

Paving, Commissioners for, 476 

Peasants, social differentiation among, 43 

Pedlars, 344 

Peel, Sir R., 242, 243, 557 
Pekelharing, Prof., 142 
Pembroke, Earl of, 263 
Penal reform, 556-7 
Penn, William, 371 
Pennant, T., 107 
Pennsylvania, foundation, 371 
Pensions, Old Age and Unemployment, 
509-13 

Pepys, Samuel, 71, 82 
Percival, T., 132, 138 
Persecution, religious, 543 ff. 

Perth Academy, 534 
Peterloo, 295 
Peters, Karl, 421 

Pethick Lawrence, F. W. [Lord], 331, 332 

Petition of Right, 555 

Petty, Wm., 522 

Pharmaceutical Society, 284 

Ph 5 rsicians, College of, 281, 282 

Ph 3 rsicians, professional bodies, 282-3 

Physicians, Royal College of, 266 

Picketing, 303 

Pilgrim Fathers, 371, 376 

Pillory, 658 

Pinchbeck, Ivy, 320, 323 

Pioneers, American, 196 

Pirenne, H., quoted, 146-7, 148 

Pirow, Oswald, 446 

Pit dwellings, 23 

Pitcaime, Archibald, 125 

Pitt, William, 297, 465, 460 

Place, Francis, 295 

Plague, 71, 117-18, 122-3 

Plaid, 96, 103 

Planning, economic, 193 

Plantation system, in America, 196 

Plantations, see Colonization 

Plough, foot, 23; Breton, 23; ox, 23; 

wheeled, 24 
Polish Corridor, 344 
Political levies. Trade Union, 311 
Polo, Marco, 156 


Poor Law, 299, 492 ff.; and emigration, 
376; reform of, 479-80, 602 ff.; Eliza¬ 
bethan, 493; in Scotland, 500-2; and 
nation^ insurance, 612 
Poor Law Board, 480, 504, 506 
Poor Law Commission (1834), 502 
Pope and King, 485-6 
Population, Mdthus and growth, 73; in 
eighteenth century, 127; effects of in¬ 
dustrialization on, 128-9; changes, 142- 
4; tendency to decline, 143-4; U.S.A., 
208; world increase, 248 
Port Royal (Nova Scotia), 373 
Portugal, African expansion, 418, 423 
Portuguese, in India, 366; and slave trade, 
446; and indentured labour, 462 
Portuguese traders, 157, 343 
Post, Penny, 357 
Postd services, 357 
Potatoes, 39, 84; in Scotland, 76 
Power, Eileen, quoted, 160 
Power-loom, 113, 178 
Power sources, pre-steam, 173 
Prayer Book, 544, 546 
Prerogative Courts, 262, 486, 654; and 
Press, 562 

Presbyterianism, Scottish, 268; and local 
government, 474; and education, 624; in 
seventeenth century, 546-6 
President, U.S.A., 490 
Press, the, 362-3 
Press, Liberty of, 662 ff. 

Price level, rise in sixteenth century, 158- 
9, 160 

Price s 3 rstem, under capitalism, 146; 

failure of, 193 
Price associations, 190 
Prices, rising, in sixteenth century, 33; 
in eighteenth century, 51; in Middle 
Ages, 218-19; falling, in 1870’s, 56-7; 
in 1920*8, 68 

Priestley, Joseph, 172, 277, 278, 638, 649 
Pringle, Sir John, 123 
Printing, 360-3; discovery of, 619 
Prison reform, 657 

Private and corporate enterprise, 188 ff. 
Privy Council, 262, 486; and Poof Law, 
493-4, 496 

Probation of Offenders Act, 483 
“Proceedings’* of learned societies, 520 
Professional societies, women and, 336 
Professions, learned, 264-6; rise of new, 
274-6; numbers, 287 
Protection, 58 

Protective foods, increased consumption, 
88 

Protectorates, 417 

Protestantism, and religious perseoiition^ 
643 ff. 

Prudential Assurance Co., 508 

Public Assistance Committees, 611, 612 

Public Health Acts, 131, 480 

Public Order Act, 662 

Pudding, 72 

Pulo Run, 366 

Pump 9 steam, 175 
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Puritan Revolution, 266 
Puritans, and toleration, 645-6 
Puritanism, and cooking, 61; and dress, 
97, 98; as class protest, 108; and 
women, 319; and success, 321; and 
colonization, 371; and evangelicals, 
650 

Putting-out system, see Domestic system 

Quakers, and dress, 97; and slave trade, 
453, 455; persecution of, 546-7 
Qualification of Women Act, 331 
Quarantine, 118 
Quarter Sessions, 475 
Queen’s College for Women, 334 
Quems, 22 

Racialism, 268 
Radcliffe, W., 17s 
Radio, 369 

Railway and Canal Commission, 348 
Railway investment, 252, 254 
Railway Rates Tribunal, 348 
Railwaymcn, National Union of, 313 
Railways, 346 ff.; development, 177; in 
America, 203, 205, 206-7; eifeas on 
commerce, 249-50; origins, 346-7; 
capitalization, 348; amalgamation, 348; 
European, 349-50; American, 350; 
and telegraph, 358; in Canada, 397; 
in Australia, 406; in India, 411-13 
Rait, R. S., quoted, 226 
Ramsay, John, of Ochtert 5 rre, quoted, 103 
Rand mines, native labour in, 464 
Rashdall, Hastings, quoted, 264 
Rates, local, 484; and workhouse S 3 rstem, 
497, 498 
Rayon, 113-14 

Recruiting of Indigenous Workers, Con¬ 
vention on, 467 
Red River Colony, 395, 398 
Redford, A., 128 
Reece, 85 

Reform, parliamentary, 291, 296, 487-8 
Reform Aa (1832), 109, 488 
Reform Act (1867), 133, 302, 329, 480 
Reform Act (1884), 331 
Reform movement, eighteenth century, 
291-4 

Reformation, 265, 285; and women, 318- 
19; and poor relief, 492; and education, 
520-2; and Britain, 643 ff. 
Refrigeration, 86 
Refuse disposal, medieval, 118 
Religion, and early colonization, 369; 
freedom of, 642 ff. 

Renaissance, 518; and medicine, 120 
Rennie, J., 276 
Rents, money, 31-2 

Representation of the People Aa (1918), 
332 

Reproduction rate, 143-4 
Republicans (U.S.A.), 491 
Reserves, native, 428; in Kenya, 429-30 
Reuter’s, 368 

Revolution of 1688, 262, 487 


Rey, Jean, 122 
Rhaxes, 116 

Rhodes, Cecil, 350, 416, 423-5,431-4, 464 
Rhodesia, Northern, 426, 463; land ques¬ 
tion in, 428-9 

Rhodesia, Southern, 425-6, 465; educa¬ 
tion in, 444-6 
Ricardo, D., 297 
Richelieu, Due de, 253 
Rickas, 70-1, 90, 122, 142 
Rig cultivation, 29 
Rights of Man, 292 

Rivers, importance for transport, 342, 
343-4 

Roads, eighteenth-century, 345 
Rochdale co-operators, 303, 304 
Rockefeller, J. D., 212, 213 
Roebuck, Dr. John, 172, 176, 178, 275, 
277 

Roller mills, 80-1 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, 556-8 
Rontgen, W. C., 141 
Roosevelt, F. D., 491 
Root crops, 39-40 
Roses, Wars of the, 485 
Ross, Sir Ronald, 140, 353 
Rotation of crops, see Crops 
Rothamstead experimental station, 54 
Rothschild, Baron de, 646 
Rothschilds, 253 
Rousseau, J. J , 487, 515 
Royal Bank of Scotland, 226 
Royal Institution, 538 
Royal Philosophical Society, 278 
Royal Sociay, 36-7, 275, 277, 281, 336, 
520, 553 
Rudd, 432 

Rudd concession, 424 
Ruff, 95, 109 

Rum, as Australian currency, 400 
Rmnford, Count, 538 
Rural Distria Councils, 482 
Ruskin, J., 244; quoted, 416 
Russell, Lord, 532 

Russia, railway system, 349-50; eastward 
expansion, 418 
Rutherford, D., 125 

Saddington, 84 

Safeguarding of Industries Aa, 258 
Sailing ships, 361-2 
St. Kitts, 372 
Salads, 69 

Sale of Food and Drugs Aa, 278 
Salt Industry, expansion, 161 
Saltpetre, 171 
Sanaorius, 122 
Sandeman, 166 
Sanitary Aa (1866), 132 
Sanitation, after Black Death, 118 
Sankey Commission, 313 
Saskatchewan, 399 
Savery, T., 175 

Scenery, artificial element in, 60 

Schism Aa, 549 

Sdbiool Boards, 480, 482, 537 
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Schools, elementary, medieval, 616-17; 
“public,” 621, 635, 637; grammar, see 
Grammar Schools 
Schreiner, W. P., 431 
Schwarz, Prof., quoted^ 4G2 
Science, development of, 275; natural, and 
neo-Hellenism, 618; after Reforma¬ 
tion, 519-20 

Scot, Reginald, quoted, 553 
Scotland, cultivation in, 26, 29-30; land 
measurement, 30; serfdom in, 30; 
agrarian revolution, 47-61; food in 
seventeenth century, 72-3; food in 
eighteenth century, 76; food in nine¬ 
teenth centtLry, 79; food preservation 
in, 85; dress in, 95, 103-4; buy at home 
campaign, 103; cotton industry, 106-7; 
stocking industry, 107; woollen in¬ 
dustry, 114; leprosy in, 117; quarantine, 
118; water supplies, 119-20; housing, 
135; death-rate, 143; capitalist devel¬ 
opment in, 151; iron industry, 172, 
184; banking in, 225-6; foreign trade, 
239; religious tests in, 267; education, 
268, 617, 520-1, 522-4, 630-1, 533-6, 
640; medical profession in, 282-3; 
teaching in, 284-5; reform movement 
in, 292; trade union suppression in, 
295; “new” unions in, 301; women’s 
education, 336; and Nova Scotia, 372- 
3; and Darien scheme, 373-5; and 
colonial trade, 381; emigration from, 
389; local government system, 474, 
477-8, 480, 483; Parliament, 486; poor 
relief in, 500-2; universities, 619, 621, 
628, 639-40; and Reformation, 544-6; 
and religious toleration, 547 
Scott, John, 269 
Scott, W. R., quoted, 370 
Scriveners, 221, 265-6 
Scurvy, 65-6, 67-8, 71, 122, 123-4, 142 
Sea-trade, early, 342-3 
Secretaries, professional, 280 
Sedition, 669-60 

Segregation, native, in S. Africa, 435 ff. 

Self-determination, 489 

Selkirk, Lord, 395, 398 

Seromelweis, Ignaz, 141 

Senate, U.S., 490 

Senior, Nassau, 606 

Serfdom, 446; in Scotland, 30 

Settlement, law of, 494-5 

Seven Years’ War, 386, 388 

Sewers, 119 

Sewing machine, 114 

Shakespeare, quoted, 486 

Shann, E., quoted, 87, 400, 406, 406 

Share dealings, early, 252 

Shareholders, function in industry, 189 

Sharp, Granville, 454 

Shaw, Bernard, 308, 310 

Shealings, 31 

SheflRield Female Political Association, 329 
Sheffield workers, and domestic s 3 rstem, 
179 

Sheriff, 474 


Shipbuilding, 162, 257; use of steel, 186; 
in America, 196; in New England, 379; 
medieval, 343 

Shipping, expansion of, 267 
Shop, retail, rise of, 251 
Shuttle, flying, 177 
Siberian Railway, 349-50 
Sickle, 22 

Sidgwick, Henry, 335 
Siemens, W., 185 

Sierra Leone, 456; education in, 444; 

slaves in, 460 
Silk, artificial, sec Rayon 
Silk industry, 107; early factory system in, 
154 

Silver, European import, 158; use as 
money, 218 

Simon, Sir Ernest, quoted, 133 

Simon, John, quoted, 77, 81, 117, 132 

Simon, Lady, 446, 461 

Simpson, Sir J. Y., 140-1 

Sims, G. R., 135 

Sinclair, Sir John, 51 

Single tax, 306 

Six Acts, 295 

Slater, Samuel, 198 

Slave trade, 446 ff.; abolition, 390; cam¬ 
paign for abolition, 453-7; abolition 
outside Britain, 459; in America, 459 
Slavery, 14, 446 ff.; in America, 195, 197, 
206-6; in American colonies, 380, 382; 
abolition, in British Empire, 390, 391 
Slaves, treatment and conditions, 452-3; 

domestic, 452-3 
Slums, 133, 135 

Smallpox, 71, 124-6; and law of settle¬ 
ment, 495 

Smeaton, J., 275, 276 
Smellie, Wm., 126 
Smiles, S., 12; quoted, 275 
Smith, Adam, 241, 495, 629 
Smith, Barbara Leigh, 327 
Smith, James, 53 
Smith, Sydney, 333 
Smuts, J. C., 438, 469 
Social Democratic Federation, 308, 309, 
310 

Socialism, 304 ff.; and industry, 191 
Societies, agricultural, 52; reform, 292 
Society for Promotion of Christian Know¬ 
ledge, 630 

Society for Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, 631 
Soil Chemistry, 63-4 
Somaliland, 420 
Sommersett case, 464-6 
South Africa, 390; Union of, population, 
366; land policy, 428 ff.; native labour 
and land policy, 436 ff., 468; popula¬ 
tion, 437; for^ labour in, 464; see 
also Africa; Boer War 
Southern, 638 

Soverei^ty, State, 471-2, 486 
Spain, in West Indies, 372; war with 
(1739), 382 
Spider, 484 
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Speenhamland system, 46, 498-9 
Spheres of influence, 417, 421 
Spice Islands, 306 

Spices, 06-7, 90, 168; and India trade, 
306 

Spinners, workir^ conditions, 169 
Spinning, inventions in, 177-8 
Spinning-mule, 177-8 
Standard Oil Trust, 213 
Standard of living, African, 443 
Stanger, Dr. C., 127 
Staple, Merchants of the, 160 
Star Chamber, 646; see also Prerogative 
Courts 

State intervention in industry, 188 
State offices, 286-6 

State, nation and modem needs, 471-2 
Steam-engine, rotary, 168, 176; develop¬ 
ment of, 173 flf,; Watt’s, 176-7; and 
railway, 177 

Steamship, 177, 360-3; effects on com¬ 
merce, 260 

Steel, 185-6; use in steamers, 352 
Steel plant, optimum size, 190 
Steel production, American, 211; Car¬ 
negie and, 212 
Stephen, James, 457 
Stephens, Joseph, 299, 604 
Stephenson, George, 177, 276, 370 
Sterling, 218 
Stock-breeding, 41 
Stock Exchange, 263 
Stocking-frame, 107 
Stocking industry, Scottish, 107 
Stop of the Exchequer, 223 
Stourbridge Fair, 250 
Stow, John, 119 
Strachey, Ray, quotedy 328, 339 
Strathcona, Lord, 397 
Strikes, 312, 313, 661; law and, 310-11; 

see also General Strike 
Strip-field cultivation, 24, 26, 28-9 
Strong, quoted, 624 
Stuart, James, 335 
Stubbs, Philip, quoted, 94-6 
Suez Canal, 352, 363, 420 
Suffragettes, 331-2 

Sugar, 67, 72, 82-3; beet, 82-3; wood, 83; 

increased consumption, 88 
Sugar trade, 381-3 
Sulphuric acid manufacture, 178 
Sumptuary laws, 94 
Supervision, Board of, 601, 602 
Supreme Cotut, U.S., 490 
Surat, 367 

Surgeons, professional bodies, 282-3 
Surgeons, Royal College of, 282 
Swan, Sir J., 187 
Swift, Jonathan, 454 
Switzer, 38 

Sydenham, Thomas, 122 
S 3 nnington, Wm., 176 
Syndic^m, 298, 312, 313 

Tacksmen, 30 
Taff Vale Case, 310 


Talfourd, T. N., 328 
Tanganyika, 463, 468 
Tank-gardening, 60 
Tariff Reform agitation, 247, 312 
Tariffs, imposition in 1932, 259 
Tasmania, convicts in, 401 
Taunton Commission, 537 
Tawney, R. H., quoted, 12, 155, 157 
Taylor [Mill], Harriet, 327, 329 
Tea-drinking, 74-5, 78, 82 
Tea industry, Indian, 411 
Tea trade, Indian, 367 
Teachers, National Union of, 285 
Teaching, as profession, 284-5; women 
and, 340 

Technical education, effeas, 288 
Telecommunications, .35f>-60 
Telegraph, 203, 358; American trans¬ 
continental, 206; and commerce, 250 
lelephone, 358-9 
Telescope, 122 
Television, 360 

Telford, Thomas, 275, 345, 346 
Temperance movement, 508 
Ten-hour day agitation, 299 
Tenant farmers in U.S.A., 210 
Tennant, C., 178 
Tennyson, quoted, 76 
Test Aa, 547, 549 
Tests, religious, 266-7, 545 ff. 

Textile industries, domestic system in, 
165 

Thomas, Gilchrist, 186 
Thompson, Wm., 297 
Threshing machine, 46, 54 
Thring, Edward, 537 
Tillett, Ben, 308 
Timber trade, 240 

Times, The, quoted, 46-7; and printing, 
360-1 

Tithe commutation, 44 
Tobacco lords, 269, 381 
Tobacco, and Virginia colony, 370; trade 
with colonies, 379-81 
Togoland, 420 
Toleration, 266-7, 545 ff. 

Toleration Aa, 267, 547 
Tolls, river, 343; road, 346 
Tolpuddle prosecutions, 298 
Toun, Scottish, 29-30, 48 
Town councils, 480 
Town Ditch, London, 119 
Town planning, 136 

Towns, growth of, 128-9; sanitation, 
129 ff.; in U.S.A., 200; rise of, 146; 
medieval, 148-51; see also Urbaniza¬ 
tion 

Townshend, Lord, 39 
Traaarian Movement, 650 
Trade, in Middle Ages, 147-8; foreign, 
before eighteenth century, 238; effea 
on social customs, 238; and industrial 
revolution, 239-41; with American 
colonies, 379ff.; restrictions, removal, 
248 

Trade Disputes Aa, 310 
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Trade Unions, early, 290; development, 
291 ff.; suppressive legislation, 294; 
Owen and, 297-8; “new model,” 301; 
legalization of, 303; ‘'New Unionism,” 
304 ff.; and the law, 310-11; politiaal 
levy, 311; after World War I, 313; 
in S. Attca, 436-7; and provident 
aaivities, 508 

Trades Union Congress, 302, 309, 310 
Trades, Incorporated, 478 
Trading, municipal, 483 
Transport, steam-power in, 176-7; early, 
342-3 

Transport, Ministry of, 482 

Transport Workers’ Federation, 313 

Transportation of convicts, 401, 556-7 

Transvaal, sec Boers 

Trek, Great, 420 

Trevelyan, R. C., quoted^ 388 

Trevithick, R., 176, 347 

Trews, tartan, 104 

Triple Alliance, 313 

Trousers, 108, 109 

Trusteeship, conception of, 391-2, 440 ff. 
Trusts, 190 
Tull, Jethro, 39 
Tunis, 420 

Turbine, steam, 187, 352 
Turnips, 36, 39-40, 49 
Turnpike trusts, 346, 376 
Tusser, T., 35 
Typesetting machines, 361 
Typhus, 124 

Uganda, 422, 463 
Ulster, 311 
Umbrellas, 108 

Unemployed Assistance Board, 511 
Unemployment, 493, 510-11; see also 
Poor Law 

Unemployment Insurance, 509, 610, 511, 
513 

Uniform, 112 

Uniformity, Act of, 522, 525, 644, 646 
Union with Scotland, 268, 373, 375, 381 
Unionism, Industrial, see Syndicalism 
United Africa Co., 430 
United Empire loyalists, 393 
United States, see America 
Universities, 264, 267; Scottish, 267, 619, 
621, 524, 628, 639-40; and medicine, 
280-4; women and, 334; rise of, 516; 
exclusion of Nonconformists, 625-6; 
in eighteenth century, 626; in nine¬ 
teenth century, 638-40 
Unwin, George, quoted^ 239 
Urbanization, in early nineteenth century, 
168 

Usury, 166 

Utilitarianism, 479, 502 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 378,382, 386,386,447 

Vaccination, 126 
Vanderbilt, W., 212 
Veere, 161 

Vegetables, increased consumption of, 89 


Venice, 147, 156 
Vereeniging, Treaty of, 436 
Vermuyden, C., 63 
Vesalius, 121, 519 
Vestry, 473 
Victoria, see Australia 
Viaoria University, 638 
Village, 28 ff. 

Villein, 28 

Virginia, colonization, 369-71 
Virginia, Company of, 238, 369-71, 375- 
6, 379 

Vitamin deficiencies, medieval, 66-6 
Vitamins, and cereals, 80; discovery of, 
142 

Volta, A., 367 

Wade, General, 346 

Wadsworth and Mann, quoted^ 105, 164 

Wage-fixing, 159 

Wages, agricultural, subsidization, 46 
Waitangi, Treaty of, 408 
Wakefield, Gibbon, 407 
Walk-clerks, 227 
Wallas, Graham, 308 
Walvis Bay, 420 
Water-frame, 177 
Waterpower, 168, 173, 176 
Water supply, London, 119, 132, 133; 
Scotland, 119-20; in nineteenth cent¬ 
ury, 131, 132, 133 
Water transport, 342-5 
Watt, James, 170, 171, 172, 176, 178, 276, 
277, 278, 529, 638 
Watt, James, jnr., 638 
Weavers, hand-loom, 178 
Webb, Sidney, 308 

Webb, S. and B., 472; quoted^ 476, 477 
Weber, 358 

Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-1796), 170, 172, 
189, 277, 278, 638 

Wedgwood, Josiah (1899- ), quoted^ 

274 

Welland Canal, 395 
Wellington, Duke of, 636 
Wells, H. G., quotedy 13, 113, 193, 338, 
367, 359, 363 
Wesley, John, 649-50 
West Indies, colonization, 372; and sugar 
trade, 381-3; settlers and natives, 391; 
Crown Colony government in, 392; and 
cheap labour, 448 
Westminster School, 629 
Weston, Sir Robert, 36 
Whately, Bishop, 401 
Wheat, Canadian, 399 
Wheaten bread, increasing use of, 80-1 
Wheatstone, C., 187, 358 
Whistler, Daniel, 71 
Whitbread, S., 631 
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